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PREFACE. 


Ws  liave  tlie  pleasure  of  presenting  to  onr  readers  and  tlie  pnblic  the 
third  volume  of  the  Cincinnatus,  embracing  696  pages.  We  flatter 
ourselves,  from  the  numerous  testimonials  received  from  the  Press, 
commendatory  of  the  work,  as  it  has  been  issued  monthly  in  numbers, 
that,  as  a  whole,  it  will  be  found  to  furnish  a  Miscellany  so  full  and 
varied,  on  all  the  practical  and  scientific  subjects  pertaining  to  earth- 
culture  and  husbandry,  as  well  as  on  whatever  tends  to  elevate  and 
dignify  man  in  the  industrial  pursuits,  that  it  will  not  only,  in  its 
parts,  be  found  of  practical  value  and  interest,  but  as  a  volume,  will 
be  worthy  a  place  upon  the  shelf  of  the  student  of  nature,  in  what- 
ever field  of  inquiry  he  may  direct  his  attention.  Many  may  find 
fault  with  us  because  we  furnish  no  more  of  the  practical  details  of 
farming — that  we  record  no  more  the  conflicting  and  often  doubtful 
experience  of  men,  and  do  not  reiterate  recipes  for  the  thousandth 
time.  We  simply  say  to  such,  that  we  set  out  with  no  such  end  in 
view.  Literature  of  this  kind,  especially  on  Agriculture,  is  at  present 
at  flQod  tide.  Some  of  our  journals  seem  to  go  upon  the  principle 
that  either  our  farmers  are  novices  in  their  business  or  city  gentle- 
men who  have  retired  to  the  country  to  experiment  and  spend  money. 
Whether  mistaken  or  no,  we  shall  endeavor  to  furnish  food  for 
thought,  investigation  and  study,  to  the  thinker  and  scholar  in  hus- 
bandry. The  great  central  idea  of  our  work  has  been  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be,  the  necessity  of  a  more  thorough  and  liberal  education  of 
the  farmer  as  a  farmer — the  planter  as  a  planter ;  in  fine,  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  leaders  at  least  of  all  such  as  make  choice  of  any  one  of 
the  industrial  pursuits  as  a  life  avocation. 

We  feel  assured  that  all  who  will  read  the  pages  of  the  Clncinjiatm 
with  candor,  will  not  close  the  work  without  finding  something  agree- 
able and  instructive — something  for  his  improvement  in  that  art  of 
arts,  and   science  of  sciences  Agriculture — something  calculated  to 
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make  him  wiser,  better  and  happier.  These  we  regard  as  the  proper 
ends  of  knowledge  and  of  life,  and  if  we  shall  have  contributed  in 
some  small  degree  to  their  accomplishment,  our  highest  ambition  will 
have  been  gained. 

In  whatever  light  we  view  Agriculture,  our  sense  of  its  importance 
will  be  strengthened  continually.  In  its  social,  political  and  moral 
bearings — in  its  connection  with  the  subsistence  of  mankind,  or  the 
progress  of  civilization — no  subject  more  demands  the  attention  of 
the  Political  Economist,  the  Statesman,  the  Philanthropist.  In  our 
efforts  in  its  behalf — its  higher  and  more  ennobling  features  shall 
claim  chief  attention.^  With  this  brief  introductoy,  we  humbly  com- 
mit our  work"  to  th^  perusal  of  the  reader.  Editor. 

GoLLEGB  Hill,  Deo.  1,  1858. 
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THE  GRASSES—THEIR  PROPER  CULTURE,  ETC. 


Wb  have  long  been  deeply  impressed  with  the  conviction  that  an  ac- 
qoaintance  with  the  nature  and  properties  of  the  more  important  of 
the  agricultural  grasses  was  of  the  highest  importance  to  our  farmers, 
and  that  attention  to  this  subject  could  not  be  too  earnestly  or  urgent- 
ly pressed. 

We  have  of  late  been  made  aware  of  the  anxious  desire  of  many 
fanners  to  ''turn  over  a  new  leaf"  on  this  subject,  and  to  make  amends 
for  past  neglect  by  rendering  themselves  more  familiar  with  this  and 
other  scientific  branches  of  their  profession. 

Our  attention  has  been  more  immediately  drawn  to  this  subject  from 
recently  seeing  a  most  flattering  if  not  exaggerated  account  of  a  grass 
now  being  introduced  under  the  name  of  Hungarian  grass,  extracts 
from  which  we  shall  subjoin. 

Without  entering  minutely  into  the  botanical  characteristics  of  the 
grasses,  which  of  itself  would  fill  a  volume,  we  would  say  in  general 
that  they  form  a  natural  family  closely  allied  to  each  other,  and  in 
character  and  appearance  belong  with  very  few  exceptions  to  the  third 
class  in  the  Linuasan  or  artificial  arrangement,  Triandria  (being  fur- 
nished with  three  stamens;)  and  to  the  second  order  or  division  of 
that  class,  Digynia  (having  two  styles  or  pistilla,)  and  in  what  botan- 
ists call  the  ^'Natural  Classification,  to  the  Monocotyledonous"  class, 
indading  plants  which  present  as  they  rise  from  the  seed  only  a  single 
seed  lobe,  or  leaf;  and  to  the  family  Gramineac,  the  most  important 
tribe  of  plants  to  man,  including  as  it  does,  not  only  bread,  the  staff 
of  life,  but  the  principal  portion  of  the  food  of  his  domestic  animals, 
the  sngar  canes,  etc.,  etc. 

This  order  of  plants  alone  embraces-  probably  one-sixth  of  the  en- 
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tire  vegetable  kingdom,  including  hundreds  and  even  thousands  of 
species,  and  yet  it  exhibits  the  simplest  structures  which  occur  among 
the  perfect  forms  of  vegetation,  and  is  one  of  the  most  thoroughly- 
natural  orders  known  in  systematic  botany,  combining  such  amazing 
specific  variety,  with  general  simplicity,  as  to  be  comparatively  very 
easy  of  study  and  arrangement. 

To  the  Economist  the  grasses  display  a  most  stupendous  instance  of 
the  adaptation  of  plants  to  the  uses  of  man  and  the  lower  animals. 
But  a  small  proportion  of  the  immense  variety  are  considered  worthy 
of  cultivation,  and  a  very  reduced  number  are  employed  for  the  ordi- 
nary purposes  of  agriculture. 

The  seeds  of  the  grasses  are  the  food  of  all  graminivorous  animals : 
those  of  the  cereal  grasses,  wheat,  barley,  oats,  maize,  rye,  rice  and  mil- 
let, constitute  a  chief  part  of  the  food  of  man ;  and  those  of  even  the 
smallest  and  most  seemingly  worthless  are  capable  of  being  used  for 
the  support  of  animal  life.  Not  only  do  they  contribute  their  full  share 
of  utility,  but  impart  a  loveliness  and  beauty  to  hill  and  valley  that 
we  can  not  fully  appreciate,  unless  we  visit  a  landscape  destitute  of 
such  drapery,  or  after  days  of  travel  come  to  an  oasis  in  the  midst  of 
a  desert. 

The  indigenous  grasses  demand  eminent  attention  on  account  of 
both  their  utility  and  beauty.  They  enter  most  largely  into  the  car- 
peting of  our  hills  and  prairies,  and  furnish  food  to  our  flocks  and 
herds.  Interesting  in  their  study,  they  are  no  less  so  in  their  proper- 
ties and  uses. 

Let  us  not  envy  the  sunny  South  their  orange  groves,  when  we  re- 
flect that  while  destitute  of  the  verdure  of  the  North,  they  afford  but 
a  gray,  sickly  and  melancholy  hue ;  in  many  places  scarcely  affording 
a  piece  of  greensward  whereon  to  recline.  The  magnificent  masses  of 
foliage  in  a  tropical  clime  either  entirely  usurp  the  soil,  or  are  broken 
into  patches,  leaving  here  and  there  stretches  of  arid  sand,  on  which 
the  eye  can  not  rest  with  pleasure. 

Britain,  clothed  with  her  carpet  of  green,  surrounded  by  the  ocean, 
has  well  been  likened  to  an  emerald  set  in  silver.  But  to  the  more 
practical  features  of  our  subject. 

In  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  the  proportion  of  meadow  lands  is 
nearly  two-thirds  of  their  whole  surface.  In  Germany  the  proportion 
is  said  to  be  one-fourth.  In  France  it  is  one-seventh,  while  in  Spain 
and  Italy  it  is  only  one-tenth.  In  the  northern  and  middle  states  of 
our  Union  about  one-fourth  of  the  arable  land  is  in  grass  for  pasture 
and  hay. 
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The  practice  in  this  country  is  similar  to  that  of  England  in  the 
treatment  of  grass  lands,  whore  the  improved  systems  of  rotation  are 
maintained.  The  fields  are  pastured,  then  broken  up  for  grain,  and  in 
coarse  laid  down  in  grass,  which  yielding  in  succession  hay,  grain  and 
pasture,  are  again  carried  through  the  same  system  of  rotation. 

Our  cultivated  grasses  in  this  region  are  principally  clover  and  tim- 
othy *  Red  clover  is  sown  in  the  spring  upon  the  winter  wheat  at  the 
rate  of  twelve  to  fourteen  pounds  of  seed  to  each  acre  ;  as  this  plant  is 
biennial,  enduring  for  two  seasons  only,  it  is  customary  to  sow  the  seed 
of  timothy,  at  the  same  time  with  the  clover  seed,  in  the  proportion  of 
twelve  of  clover  to  six  of  timothy.  The  timothy  will  then  follow  the 
clover,  producing  the  richest  and  best  hay  for  horses. 

In  regard  to  sowing  clover  seed,  many  scatter  it  on  the  late  snows, 
and  others  on  the  frosted  ground,  believing  that  it  is  thus  early  admit- 
ted into  the  soil  and  covered  by  the  heaving  and  falling  of  the  crust 
of  earth.  The  propriety  of  this  system  may  be  well  doubted,  as  it  is 
unnatural,  and  if  the  seed  sown  should  vegetate  by  reason  of  a  few 
warm  days,  and  then  be  covered  with  frost  and  ice,  as  is  often  the  case, 
the  young  plant  must  suffer  and  often  perish. 

Farmers  differ  much  in  practice  as  to  sowing  timothy  seed  when  un- 
mixed with  clover.  If  sown  in  the  spring  it  is  liable  to  perish  during 
the  heat  and  drought  of  summer,  and  if  sown  in  autumn,  it  will  per- 
ish with  the  frosts  and  snows.  The  most  suitable  season  to  deposit  this 
seed  with  success,  will  be  found  to  be  in  the  month  of  August,  and  if 
then  sown  with  rye  or  wheat  both  crops  wiJl  generally  succeed.  When 
sown  in  the  spring  with  oats  or  barley,  it  may  succeed,  but  often  fails, 
and  the  same  will  result  from  autumnal  sowing.  An  analysis  of  the 
ash  of  timothy  gives  nearly  thirty-one  per  cent,  of  potash:  hence  the 
use  of  ashes  leached  or  unleached  will  be  found  greatly  to  promote  the 
healthy  growth  of  this  grass,  and  it  can  not  be  doubted  that  a  judi- 
cious annual  distribution  of  lime,  plaster,  and  ashes  would  increase  our 
hay  crops  in  a  large  ratio. 

It  must  be  evident  to  all  that  in  the  older  settled  portions  of  our 
country,  where  the  exhausting  grains  have  greatly  reduced  the  produc- 
tiveness of  the  soil,  the  time  has  arrived  when  the  cultivation  of  the 
grasses  must  be  resorted  to  in  the  rotation,  and  great  care  must  be 
taken  in  the  sowing  and  after-treatment  of  them,  otherwise  our  coun- 
try will  soon  become  a  desert,  and  grain  crops  cease  to  be  grown. 


*  PkUum  pralense — the  herds-grass  of  America.  It  received  the  name  of  Tim- 
othy from  Mr.  Timothy  Hanson,  who  first  cultivated  it  most  successfully  for  hay 
in  Maryland. 
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In  many  places  they  liave  already  failed  to  be  remunerative.  Land 
laid  to  pasture  for  one,  two,  three,  or  more  years  becomes  to  some  ex- 
tent recruited,  and  is  better  fitted  for  increased  crops  of  grain ;  hence, 
by  the  laying  down  to  grass,  the  land  will  be  greatly  improved,  es- 
pecially if  the  following  points  be  strictly  attended  to. 

First.  The  species  most  suitable  to  the  soil  and  climate  must  be 
sowed.  The  information  necessary  here,  can  only  be  obtained  by  study- 
ing the  soils  and  situations  where  the  different  species  occur  naturally. 

Second.  That  those  species  that  flower  and  come  to  maturity  at  dif- 
ferent periods  should  be  sown  together,  that  the  pasture  may  be  green 
throughout  the  season. 

Third.  That  species  relished  by  the  sort  of  stock  to  be  kept  on  the 
pastures  should  be  selected. 

Fourth.  That  permanent  species  should  be  preferred.  Rye  grass 
and  red  clover  do  not  last  in  permanent  pasture;  but  it  is  proper, 
nevertheless,  to  sow  them,  for  they  give  abundant  crops,  while  some  of 
the  more  lasting  species  require  two  or  more  years  to  come  to  vigorous 
growth. 

Fifth.  Many  grasses  with  creeping  roots,  and  certain  others,  such  as 
the  Alopecurus  pratensis,  the  Phleum  pratense]  and  the  Festuca  pra- 
tensis,  are  not  so  well  suited  to  alternate  husbandry  on  account  of  their 
roots  not  decaying  readily  when  the  land  is  broken  up— are,  at  the  same 
time,  very  valuable  for  permanent  pasture.  These  circumstances  must 
determine  the  selection  of  species. 

In  regard  to  the  acknowledged  benefit  of  laying  down  to  pasture, 
many  may  ask.  How  is  it  effect/cd?  We  answer,  the  improvement  takes 
place  by  the  gradual  accumulation  of  dark  brown  soil,  rich  in  vegeta- 
ble matter;  which  soil  thickens  or  deepens  in  proportion  to  the  time  it 
is  allowed  to  lie  in  grass.  This  accumulation  takes  place  more  rapidly 
in  the  temperate  than  in  the  tropical  climates;  and  it  appears  that  the 
darkening  of  the  soil  enables  it  to  absorb  more  of  the  sun's  warmth  by 
which  vegetation  is  more  rapidly  brought  forward,  where  the  average 
temperature  is  low  and  the  summers  short.  This  new  character  is  ac- 
quired by  the  young  grass  throwing  up  its  leaves  into  the  air,  from 
which  it  derives  so  much  of  its  nourishment,  and  by  throwing  down  its 
roots  into  the  soil  in  search  of  food  of  another  kind,  thus  accumulat- 
ing upon  the  surface  a  large  amount  of  vegetable  matter.  It  is  thus  old 
fields  may  be  restored  by  what  is  callea  green  manuring,  deriving  es- 
sentially a  large  part  of  the  elements  from  the  atmosphere.  We  here 
also  have  presented  the  great  advantage  derived  from  a  proper  rotation 
or  alternation  of  crops. 
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From  absence  of  care  and  attention  to  hay  and  pasture  grounds, 
and  a  proper  alternation  in  our  crops,  our  lands  are  fast  being  impov- 
erished. Proprietors  and  tenants  of  large  and  productive  farms,  are 
intent  on  the  cultivation  of  grains  only  because,  for  the  present,  to  use 
a  cant  phrase,  "they  in  this  way  pay  better."  The  phosphates  are 
thus  carried  off  in  the  bones,  and  bodies,  and  milk  of  the  animals  fed, 
while  none  of  these  properties  are  returned.  The  fields  soon  exhibit, 
necessarily,  an  exhausted  condition;  on  the  principle,  that  "taking 
out  of  the  meal-tub  and  never  putting  in,  you  soon  come  to  the  bot- 
tom." Besides,  as  soon  as  the  vegetable  fiber  passes  out  of  a  soil,  it 
soon  washes  more  rapidly  and  is  carried  off  in  great  quantities  with 
every  excessive  rain,  and  stops  not  short  of  some  extended  Delta,  it 
may  be  thousands  of  miles  distant.  Our  bald-fticed  hills  along  the 
Ohio  and  Mississippi,  destitute  of  grass  and  herbage,  show  unmistakable 
signs  that  their  former  rich  surfaces  have  left  for  a  terra  incognita  along 
the  Gulf  Stream  in  the  Mexican  Gulf. 

Who,  then,  will  say  that  this  subject  has  not  an  important  bearing 
upon  the  economy  of  our  country,  and  one  that  should  be  regarded  by 
every  farmer ! 

The  new  grass  to  which  we  have  alluded,  and  which  promises  so 
much,  is  called  the  Hungarian  grass — Panicum  Germanicum,  not  strict- 
ly speaking  a  grass,  but  is  a  species  of  millet,  introduced  into  France 
in  1815,  and  since  to  our  own  country  through  the  Patent  Office.  If 
as  good  as  represented,  it  must  be  invaluable  for  green  manuring  and 
sowing  for  the  product  the  first  season  with  timothy.  We  shall  en- 
deavor to  secure  some  of  the  seed  as  soon  as  possible  and  test  its  prop- 
erties. 

The  writer  of  the  following,  Mr.  Wm.  M.  Allison,  is  a  practical 
farmer  in  Iowa,  and  the  communication  first  appeared  in  the  Eddyville 
(Iowa)  Commercial. 

HUNGARIAN  GRASS,  OR  THE  HAY  CROP  OF  THE  GREAT  WEST. 

It  is  the  desi^p:!  of  this  article  to  gratify  the  spirit  of  inquiry  as  far  as  possible, 
and  aid  in  the  introduction  of  an  article  which  must  become  one  of  our  staple 
productions.  We  have  now  had  the  experience  of  another  season  on  a  large 
scale,  and  we  can  now  speak  with  confidence;  there  can  no  longer  be  a  doubt 
about  its  superiority  as  a  hay  crop  over  everything  ever  tried  upon  the  Western 
prairies. 

In  the  spring  of  1868,  as  nearly  as  can  be  ascertained,  a  M/.  Gleason  brought 
a  small  quantity  of  this  grass  seed  with  him  from  Illinois.  He  had  procured  a 
handful  of  it  the  spring  before  from  a  Hungarian  exile  who  was  passing  through 
the  country.  What  became  of  the  exile  or  the  balance  of  his  seed,  is  not  known; 
nor  yet  the  name  of  one  who  has  conferred  such  a  ftivor  upon  the  people  of  the 
great  west  His  name  should  be  written  in  letters  of  gold;  for  that  little  hand- 
ftil  of  seed  is  destined  to  change  the  agricultural  character  of  a  dozen  States, 
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and  give  us  a  product  which  will  stand  second  only  to  the  com  crop  upon  the 
rich  prairies  of  the  advancing  west.  This  poor  exile,  and  Mr.  Gleason  with  his 
handful  of  seed,  have  done  more  to  promote  the  agricultural  interests  of  these 
prairie  States  than  the  Government  has,  with  all  its  seeds,  in  the  last  ten  years. 
They  have  done  so,  because  they  have  given  us  an  article  completely  adapted  to 
our  soil  and  climate,  and  one  which  we  needed  above  all  others.  This  may  sound 
like  enthusiasm;  but  it  is  a  sober  reality.  We  have  now,  in  this  region,  the  best 
bay  country  we  have  ever  seen — till  this  season  and  the  last  it  was  the  worst.  The 
common  grasses  are  a  total  failure ;  yet  we  have  hay  of  the  best  quality  in  such 
overflowing  abundance,  that  we  can  feed  seven  months,  and  still  have  hay  to  sell; 
and  this  hay  was  grown  upon  the  high,  dry  prairies,  at  the  rate  of  three  and 
four  tons  to  the  acre. 

Mr.  Gleason  sowed  his  handful  of  seed  in  Illinois,  and  the  next  season  brought 
the  product  to  Monroe  county,  Iowa,  where  he  sowed  again.  It  may  be  well  to 
observe  that  he  had  difficulty  in  procuring  a  piece  of  ground,  as  farmers  were 
afraid  it  might  somehow  ruin  their  land.  The  next  season,  which  was  1854,  he 
distributed  among  such  of  his  neighbors  as  had  overcome  their  fears.  This  year 
it  began  to  attract  some  attention  in  the  vicinity,  and  its  popularity  has  increased 
as  fast  as  the  little  handful  of  seed  has  multiplied  itself.  Those  who  have  seen 
it  every  year  since  the  first  was  sown,  are  now  better  pleased  than  ever — this 
year's  crop  exceeding  all  that  went  before  it.  Within  the  little  circle  of  its  pres- 
ent production  its  popularity  is  unbounded. 

In  an  article  last  spring  it  was  stated  that  a  Mr.  Bates  was  the  first  to  intro- 
duce it;  but  a  closer  investigation  traces  it  beyond  him  to  Mr.  Gleason. 

These  facts  have  been  secured  while  they  were  within  reach,  because  a  great 
effect  is  destined  to  flow  from  this  small  beginning,  and  when  the  little  stream 
becomes  a  great  river,  the  world  will  wish  to  know  in  what  secluded  fastness  the 
head-spring  is  situated. 

This  grass  is  a  crop  which  has  never  failed.  Wet  or  dry — cold  or  hot — it  has 
been  a  good  heavy  crop;  even  last  season,  when  that  sturdy  giant  of  the  west — 
the  corn — dropped  his  strong  arms,  and  rolled  up  his  green  banners  in  the  dry 
hot  blasts,  his  more  humble  neighbor — the  Hungarian  grass — spread  its  rich 
green  mantle  over  the  parched  soil,  and  shot  up  its  luxuriant  blades,  and  waved 
its  golden  heads  triumphantly,  in  spite  of  dry  winds  and  rainless  skies.  In 
point  of  certainty  we  have  no  crop  which  compares  with  it;  it  seems  to  be  exact- 
ly adapted  to  our  loose,  deep,  prairie  soils,  and  is,  perhaps,  a  better  crop  in  Iowa 
than  in  its  native  soil  in  the  country  of  the  Magyars.  The  secret  of  its  success 
lies  in  its  strong  vitality,  stout  roots  and  adaptation  to  a  dry  soil.  The  roots  of 
our  common  domestic  grasses  are  too  short  and  slender  to  reach  below  the  influ- 
ence of  our  dry,  hot  summers,  while  this  production,  from  its  greater  vigor  and 
larger  roots  can  pierce  below  the  reach  of  drought,  and  draw  up  the  treasures  of 
fertility  which  lie  beneath. 

The  only  objection  which  can  be  urged  against  it  as  a  hay  crop,  is  that  it  must 
be  put  in  every  year;  but  the  immense  yield,  certainty  and  nutritive  qualities 
more  than  compensate  for  this  disadvantage;  it  is  not  at  all  likely  that  we  will 
soon  find  a  perennial  grass  which  will  at  all  compare  with  it  in  these  particulars. 

In  appearance,  the  Hungarian  grass  resembles  millet;  and  it  no  doubt  belongs 
to  the  same  family;  but  it  is  much  more  productive;  it  affords  a  better  proven- 
der, and  the  seed  is  more  oily  and  nutricious. 

As  hay  it  is  superior  to  timothy,  that  old  and  substantial  favorite  of  every 
farmer.  Horses  changed  from  timothy  and  com  to  Hungarian,  begin  to  thrive 
on  half  the  usual  allowance  of  corn,  and  put  on  that  fine  glossy  coat  so  much 
lidmired  by  stock-growers. 

It  is  not  the  hay  alone  which  gives  value  to  this  crop;  it  produces  seedtA.  the  rate 
of  twenty  to  thirty  bushels  to  the  acre,  which  in  nutritive  properties  is  much 
superior  to  oats;  it  is  heavier,  and  contains  a  larger  amount  of  oil.  In  truth  the 
crop  is  better  than  a  crop  of  oats  and  timothy  put  together. 

The  production  of  this  crop  is  as  yet  mainly  limited  to  the  east  half  of  Monroe 
county  and  the  vicinity,  in  which  it  is  supplanting  both  oats  and  timothy,  and  is 
freducing  the  quantity  of  com.    Farmers  are  beginning  to  turn  their  attentioa 
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more  to  cattle  than  hogs.  Up  to  this  time  the  country  has  taken  up  all  the  seed, 
*'and  cried  for  more;"  but  this  season  there  will  be  enough  to  supply  the  home 
market  and  leave  a  surplus  to  send  abroad — at  what  price  is  not  yet  settled. 
Farmers  here  would  not  be  tempted  to  part  with  their  own  supply  for  ten  dollars 
a  bushel. 

As  an  evidence  of  the  popularity  of  this  crop,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the 
price  of  seed  has  steadily  advanced  for  the  last  three  years,  notwithstanding  a 
bushel  will  sow  three  acres,  and  produce  twenty-five  bushels  to  the  acre. 

In  the  spring  of  1855  it  could  not  be  sold  at  any  price,  except  by  the  quart  or 
gallon;  next  season  the  price  was  $2  50;  and  last  season  it  started  at  the  same, 
but  soon  reached  three  dollars,  then  four,  next  five,  with  the  supply  exhausted, 
although  there  was  no  demand  for  it  outside  the  circle  of  its  growth. 

Last  spring  a  gentleman  took  a  small  load  of  it  some  seventy-five  miles  north 
for  speculation,  but  he  could  not  sell  it  for  what  it  cost  him  at  home;  he  then 
made  an  effort  to  put  it  out  on  shares,  taking  one-half  the  seed  for  his  share,  in 
which  he  succeeded.  He  has  been  offered  two  thoiuand  dollars  for  his  interest  in 
the  crop,  but  he  refuses  to  take  it.  All  his  seed  will  be  tnkcn  near  where  it  grew 
at  almost  any  price. 

Another  farmer,  last  season,  who  had  five  acres,  threshed  out  one  hundred  and 
fif^  bushelB  of  seed,  which  he  sold  at  four  dollars  a  bushel,  making  $600. 

CULTIVATION. 

This  crop  should  be  sown  fh>m  the  middle  to  the  last  of  May,  on  clean  ground, 
plowed,  then  harrowed  before  and  after  sowing,  and  then  rolled  if  practicable. 

The  usual  quantity  of  «eed  is  a  bushel  to  three  acres;  but  where  the  seed  is 
the  main  object  it  may  be  thinner,  and  for  hay  only — tliicker. 

Any  ground  fit  for  oats  or  corn  will  answer  for  this  crop,  but  the  cleaner  the 
ground  the  better. 

The  rule  is  to  cut  it  when  most  of  the  stalks  and  blades  turn  yellow,  and  the 
mass  of  seed  is  nearly  perfect.    This  secures  both  hay  and  seed. 

Cut,  cure,  and  put  up  like  timothy,  or  it  may  be  cradled  and  put  into  sheaves, 
if  desired.     It  comes  in  just  after  oat  harvest. 

When  cut,  the  stubble  does  not  die  as  a  general  thing,  especially  if  cut  as  ear- 
ly as  it  will  bear;  but  it  sends  up  new  shoots  which  will  make  half  a  crop,  or  it 
may  be  used  as  fall  pasture. 

It  produces  from  three  to  four  tons  to  the  acre  as  a  general  rule;  but  some 
crops  will  much  exceed  this.  An  acre  grown  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  J.  Hedrick, 
near  Dalahnega,  was  weighed  a  few  days  since,  by  three  of  his  neighbors,  as  it 
was  put  into  the  stack,  for  the  purpose  of  trying  to  secure  a  premium  at  the 
county  fair.  The  reported  weight  is  seven  tons,  and  two  hundred  and  ten  pounds. 
This  almost  staggers  belief  but  there  is  little  doubt  of  its  correctness. 


■>♦■■ 


€k)OD  Hints. — Do  not  grudge  the  cost  and  labor  necessary  to  plant 
a  few  of  the  best  shade-trees  round  your  house ;  and  if  you  have  any 
doubts  about  what  to  plant,  stick  in  an  elm.  There  are  few  trees  in 
the  world  finer  than  a  fine  sweeping  elm;  and  two  or  three  of  them 
will  give  even  a  common -looking  dwelling  a  look  of  dignity.  If  you 
plant  fruit  trees  for  shade,  they  are  likely  to  be  broken  to  pieces  for 
the  fruit,  and  they  grow  unsightly  by  the  time  that  forest  trees  grow 
spreading  and  umbrageous.  There  are  very  few  men  whose  friends 
build  so  fair  a  monument  to  their  memory,  as  they  can  raise  with  their 
own  hands,  by  planting  an  elm  or  a  maple  where  it  can  grow  for  a  cen- 
tury, to  be  an  ornament  to  the  country. 
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VEGETABLE  DISTRIBUTION. 


To  every  part  of  the  earth  has  its  own  peculiar  vegetation  been  given ; 
vegetation  suited  to  its  climate  and  its  soil,  and  in  a  very  striking  man- 
ner to  the  requirements  of  its  inhabitants.     The  traveler  can  tell,  as 
he  passes  from  country  to  country,  how  one  class  of  plants  succeeds 
to  another;  from  the  brilliant  and  luxuriant  plants  of  the  tropical  cli- 
mates, to  the  stunted  mosses  and  lichens  of  the  frozen  regions,  he  per- 
ceives each  has  its  native  home.     The  temperature  of  the  climate  in 
every  situation  is  so  well  adapted  to  the  well-being  of  the  plants  found 
there,  that,  if  it  could  be  changed,  they  would  perish  if  not  preserved 
by  artificial  means.     That  there  is  a  regular  congeniality  between  the 
vegetation  of  a  country  and  its  air  and  soil,  is  evidently  proved  by  that 
difference  in  vegetation,  as  the  climate  varies,  which  can  not  escape 
observation.     What  gradations,  from  the  glowing  profusion  with  which 
some  countries  are  adorned,  to  the  scanty  clothing  which  is  afforded 
by  the  almost  lifeless-looking  lichen,  which  appears  as  if  carved  out 
of  the  very  rocks  to  which  it  adheres  I     What  striking  changes  in  ev- 
ery latitude !     It  was  evidently  designed  that  animal  and  vegetable  life 
should  be  in  existence  together.     Vegetables,  like  animals,  are  distrib- 
uted where  their  own  requirements  abound,  and  wherever  they  can  be 
subservient  to  the  wants  of  man  and  other  creatures.     The  low  plants, 
whose  close,  firm  leaves  are  fitted  to  resist  the  cold  and  searching  winds 
of  lofty  mountains,  inhabit  the  most  elevated  situations ;   while  the 
more  luxuriant  vegetation  is  found  in  more  sheltered  places.     In  the 
variety  of  plants  which  are  dependent  for  support  on  those  of  firmer 
nature,  the  gradation  is  no  less  remarkable.     The  dwarf  mosses  and 
lichens,  which  attach  themselves  to  trees  in  colder  climates,  form  in- 
deed, a  remarkable  contrast  to  the  exuberant  growth  of  the  tropical 
parasites.     The  variety  and  luxuriance  of  these  plants,  with  their  mul- 
titudes of  flowers  and  of  fruits,  are  often  so  entwined  together,  that  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  find  the  parent  stem  of  each ;  to  the  unaccus- 
tomed eye,  they  wear  the  appearance  of  enchantment.     Grass  which 
yields  the  greatest  support  to  man  and  various  living  creatures,  is  more 
largely  supplied  than  any  other  vegetable;  it  is  constantly  springing 
up;  and  there  is  scarcely  any  climate,  soil,  or  situation,  in  which  it  will 
not  grow :  it  is  the  most  extensive  tribe  of  plants,  and  yields  the  vari- 
ous kinds  of  grain  which  furnish  the  most  nutritious  food,  and  affords 
the  most  ample  pasturage  for  flocks  and  herds.     Even  the  weeds  which 
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Bpring  up  among  the  grass  are  not  without  their  use,  rendering  it  more 
nutritious  and  palatable  to  some  species  of  cattle.  The  oak  and  the 
pine — the  trees  most  useful  to  man — are  found  in  almost  every  climate, 
except  in  tlie  polar  regions. 

It  is  a  grateful  task  to  observe  how  a  beneficent  Providence  has 
placed  in  every  country  what  is  most  needed  by  its  inhabitants.  The 
exuberant  growth  of  tropical  plants  furnishes  a  delightful  shade  in 
those  countries  where  it  is  most  required.  The  sea-breezes  which  pre- 
vail on  the  coasts  in  hot  countries  temper  the  intense  heat  of  the  sun. 
The  sago,  or  Mauritia  palm,  which  goes  by  the  name  of  the  tree  of  life^ 
supplies  the  poor  Indians  in  South  America  with  every  thing  they  can 
want — their  habitation,  their  food,  wine  and  cordage.  There  is  no 
tree  which  furnishes  food  in  such  quantity :  one  of  fifteen  years'  stand- 
ing has  been  known  to  yield  six  hundred-weight  of  sago,  besides  fruit ; 
its  saccharine  juice,  fermented,  furnishes  drink;  its  fibers  and  leaf- 
stalks are  twisted  into  ropes  or  woven  into  hammocks. 

In  the  sandy  soil  by  the  desert  of  Sahara,  the  want  of  corn,  which 
will  not  grow  there,  is  supplied  by  the  date  tree,  which  yields  the  in- 
habitants almost  all  their  sustenance :  its  uses  are  similar  to  those  of 
the  sago-tree.  It  is  very  remarkable  that  in  those  countries  where  la- 
bor would  be  the  most  exhausting  it  is  least  required.     We  often  find, 

from  travelers,  that 

"The  soil  unUll'd 
Pours  forth  spontaneous  and  abundant  harvests, 
The  forests  cast  their  fruits  in  husks  or  rind, 
Yielding  sweet  kernels,  or  delicious  pulp, 
Smooth  oil,  cool  milk,  and  unfermented  wine. 
In  rich  and  exquisite  variety," 

in  those  countries  where  the  excessive  heat  would  have  rendered  the 
usual  process  by  which  these  various  articles  are  obtained  a  labor  of 
great  fatigue.  The  supply  of  nutritious  plants  in  hot  climates  is  in- 
deed a  most  grateful  provision.  The  banana,  which  furnishes  man- 
kind within  and  near  the  tropics  with  great  part  of  their  food,  requires 
no  care,  but  to  out  the  stalks  when  laden  with  ripe  fruit,  and  to  dig 
round  the  roots  once  or  twice  a-year.  In  eight  or  nine  months  after 
it  is  planted,  the  sucker  by  which  the  tree  is  propagated  forms  its  clus- 
ters, and  about  the  eleventh  month  the  first  may  be  gathered.  So 
productive  is  this  plant  that  a  single  cluster  often  contains  a  hundred 
and  eighty  fruits,  and  weighs  from  seventy  to  eighty  pounds.  The 
bread-fruit  tree  of  the  South  Sea  Islands  yields  its  fruit  spontaneously^ 
and  the  palo  de  vacoj  or  cow-tree,  gives  a  supply  of  the  richest  milk 
for  eight  months  in  the  year.  The  ripening  fruits  which  abound  in 
lome  of  the  hottest  climates  are  delightfully  calculated  to  allay  thirst, 
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and  the  fragrance  of  the  orange  and  the  lemon  groves  imparts  a  deli- 
cious coolness  to  the  air.  Eastern  travelers  tell  that  ^Hhose  who  live 
in  cold  climates  can  scarcely  have  any  conception  of  the  perfection  to 
which  grapes  and  other  fruits  grow  in  warm  climates,  where  the  soil  is 
suitahle  to  them."  The  water-melon,  so  common  in  some  of  the  West 
India  Islands,  is  as  cold  as  water  fresh  from  the  spring,  and  a  most 
seasonahle  relief  in  the  parching  heat  of  the  climate. 

The  distribution  of  medicinal  plants  is  a  remarkable  provision  of 
Nature.  Burton  has  given  it  as  his  opinion,  that  the  herbs  indigenous 
to  each  country  are  the  fittest  to  be  used  for  the  complaints  to  which 
its  inhabitants  are  liable,  and  the  best  suited  to  their  constitutions. 
This  opinion  has  been  in  great  measure  borne  out  by  the  experience 
of  travelers,  who  speak  of  various  plants  which  abound  in  districts 
where  the  ailments  for  which  they  are  serviceable  are  prevalent.  The 
plant  called  worginous  is  found  in  profusion  in  Abyssinia,  where  dys- 
entery prevails,  for  which  it  is  a  most  useful  remedy.  Bruce  mentions 
having  been  cured  by  it  when  other  remedies  had  failed.  A  vast  list 
might  be  furnished  exemplifying  this  &ct. 

Not  only  has  the  earth  been  productive  in  healing  herbs  for  the  ben- 
efit of  man,  but  it  supplies  many,  and  probably  all^  of  the  lower  crea- 
tures with  medicine  suitable  to  their  ailments:  we  have  all  seen  the 
dog  seek  out  the  grass,  to  which  instinct  directs  him  when  sick. 

Though  every  country  is  supplied  with  various  plants  of  its  own,  to 
man  has  been  given  the  power  of  improving  them  by  cultivation,  and 
thus  increasing  their  usefulness;  it  has,  indeed,  been  permitted  that 
by  his  industry  plants  from  distant  lands  and  different  climates  may 
be  cultivated  with  success,  and  many  have  been  introduced  by  his  en- 
terprise, for  immediate  use,  from  far-off  regions. 

The  most  exhilarating  beverages  which  we  have,  and  which  are  in 
general  use,  so  as  to  be  ranked  more  as  necessaries  than  luxuries,  are 
brought  to  us  across  lands  and  seas.  China  sends  us  our  tea,  and  In- 
dia Felix  our  coffee. 

The  power  which  plants  have  of  accommodating  themselves  to  cli- 
mates of  which  they  are  not  natives,  is  exemplified  every  day  by  the 
numbers  introduced  into  our  gardens.  Observation  and  pains  have 
overcome  their  tendency  to  thrive  in  no  climate  but  their  own.  The 
names  of  those  which  have  been  long  naturalized  would  fill  a  large 
catalogue;  indeed,  the  original  soils  of  some  of  them  can  not  now  be 
traced.  Corn,  of  different  kinds,  and  the  potatoe,  can  not  be  traced 
back  to  their  original  condition ;  all  have  improved  under  cultivation, 
and  spread  through  divers  countries;   thus  has  man's  labor  beea 
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blessed  to  him.  Botanists  and  gardeners  are  so  well  acquainted  with 
the  habits  of  plants  that  they  know  how  to  minister  to  them ;  it  is  no 
uncommon  expression  among  them,  in  speaking  of  plants,  to  say  that 
they  love  such  and  such  situations;  and  they  have  stakes  and  sticks 
for  those  whose  habit  it  is  to  climb  and  cling.  Bice,  which  is  indige- 
nous to  the  East  Indies,  has  been  cultivated  in  South  Carolina  and  in 
the  northern  parts  of  Africa,  for  a  considerable  time,  and  was  intro- 
duced into  Italy  about  a  hundred  years  ago ;  it  has  been  approaching 
toward  the  north  ever  since.  There  are  considerable  plantations  on 
the  banks  of  the  Weser ;  a  vast  number  of  plants  might  be  named, 
which,  though  of  foreign  growth,  we  may  now  call  our  own.  The  Bra- 
zilian passion-flower,  the  Chinese  rose,  and  the  Fuchsia  from  Chili — 
all  of  which  were  considered  as  rare  exotics,  within  the  recollection  of 
many  among  us — ^have  become  so  inured  to  our  climate  that  they  are 
found  in  all  our  gardens.  The  Ailanthus,  a  native  of  China,  now  so 
common  in  almost  every  street  of  the  city,  was  once,  and  not  a  great 
while  ago,  cultivated  as  a  tender  green-house  plant.  The  Creator  has 
thus  endued  plants  with  a  power  of  accommodation  highly  beneficial 
to  the  human  race. 

The  changes  which  cultivation  has  wrought  in  the  various  fruits  are 
remarkable;  the  peach  owes  its  origin  to  the  rough-coated  almond, 
and  the  plum  to  the  austere  sloe,  and  our  finest  apples  have  sprung 
from  the  harsh  crab.  No  one  has  greater  opportunities  of  observing 
the  operations  of  nature  than  the  agriculturist;  and,  observing  them, 
he  is  peculiarly  situated  to  trace  the  Almighty  hand  which  directs  them, 
and  on  which  he  must  depend  for  the  prosperity  of  his  work,  and  he 
learns  to  reverence  the  unseen  influence  by  which  all  that  surrounds 
him  is  effected.  His  own  endeavors  may  be  strenuous  and  ingenious ; 
but  he  knows  in  his  very  heart  that  something  more  is  necessary.  He 
may  rise  early,  and  go  to  rest  late;  he  may  sow,  he  may  plant;  but  he 
knows  it  is  God  who  gives  the  increase.  He  knows  that  the  very  soil 
would  fail  to  produce,  were  it  not  that  its  fertility  is  adjusted  by  the 
agency  which  a  Superior  Power  has  appointed.  The  physical  opera- 
tions by  which  this  is  effected  are  continually  employed  for  our  benefit. 
From  the  geologist  we  learn  that  the  waste  of  the  vegetable  mold  is 
replenished  by  the  influence  of  the  winds  and  waters;  the  dust  and 
crumbling  of  the  rocks,  which  is  ever  going  on,  are  scattered  by  the 
air,  or  borne  along  by  the  mountain -rills  to  the  lands  below.  This  is 
noticed  by  Professor  Playfair,  who  says: 

How  skillfully  nature  has  balanced  the  acticm  of  all  minute  causes  of  waste, 
and  rendered  them  conducive  to  the  general  good  1  Of  this  we  have  a  most  re- 
l)aarkable  instance  in  the  provision  made  for  preserving  the  soil  or  the  coat  of 
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yegetable  mold  spread  out  over  the  surface  of  the  earth ;  this  coat,  as  it  consists 
of  loose  materials,  is  easily  washed  away  by  the  rains,  and  is  continually  car- 
ried down  by  the  rivers  into  the  sea.  The  effect  is  visible  to  every  one;  the  earth 
is  removed,  not  only  in  the  form  of  sand  and  gravel,  but  its  finer  particles,  sus- 
pended in  the  waters,  tinge  those  of  some  rivers  continually,  and  those  of  all 
rivers  occasionally,  that  is,  when  they  are  flooded  or  swollen  with  rains.  The 
quantity  of  earth  thus  carried  down  varies  according  to  circumstances.  It  has 
been  computed  in  some  instances  that  the  water  of  a  river,  in  a  flood,  contains 
earthy  matter  suspended  in  it  amounting  to  more  than  the  two  hundred  and  fif- 
tieth part  of  its  own  bulk.  The  soil,  therefore,  is  continually  diminished,  its 
parts  being  delivered  from  higher  to  lower  levels,  and  finally  delivered  into  the 
«ea*,  but  it  is  a  fact,  notwithstanding,  that  the  soil  remains  the  same  in  quantity, 
or  at  least  nearly  the  same,  and  must  have  done  so,  ever  since  the  earth  was  the 
receptacle  of  animal  and  vegetable  life.  The  soil,  then,  is  augmented  from  other 
causes  just  as  much,  at  an  average,  as  it  is  diminished  by  that  now  mentioned; 
and  this  augmentation  evidently  can  proceed  from  nothing  but  the  constant  and 
slow  disintegration  of  the  rocks.  In  the  permanence,  therefore,  of  a  coat  of  veg- 
etable mold  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  we  have  a  demonstrative  proof  of  this 
continual  destruction  of  the  rocks,  and  can  not  but  admire  the  skill  with  which 
the  powers  of  the  many  chemical  and  mechanical  agents  are  employed  in  this 
complicated  work — all  so  adjusted  as  to  make  the  supply  and  the  waste  of  the 
soil  exactly  equal  to  each  other. 

So  true  is  it  that  "  there  is  not  one  grain  in  the  universe  either  too 
much  or  too  little;  nothing  to  be  added,  nothing  to  be  spared." 

Almost  all  plants  contain  some  mineral  ingredients :  iron  is  a  con- 
stituent part  of  animal  bodies,  and  essential  to  their  healthy  condition. 
The  mineral  kingdom  has  claimed  not  only  animal  productions,  but 
vast  woods  and  forests  as  its  own.  Those  relics  of  ancient  days,  lying 
as  in  a  storehouse  far  beneath  in  the  depths  of  the  earth,  over  which 
their  branches  once  waved,  still  minister  to  the  comforts  of  man,  in 
the  shape  of  coal  and  iron.  The  mineral  productions  may  indeed  be 
called  the  tablets  of  Nature,  on  which  the  mighty  changes  she  has 
wrought  are  inscribed;  the  mute  historians  of  bygone  ages,  telling  of 
races  long  extinct,  and  giving  to  science  information  which  no  living 
tongue  can  impart.  From  among  these,  too,  has  been  discovered  that 
inestimable  stone  which  guides  the  adventurous  mariner  on  his  way 
across  the  wide  seas,  by  a  sure  track,  unmarked  by  human  tracings; 
but  which  he  knows  will  bring  him  to  his  purposed  destination.  Ac- 
commodation and  compensation  appear  to  be  two  of  the  great  laws  of 
Nature;  the  undeviating  accuracy  by  which  they  are  characterized, 
could  never  have  been  adjusted  by  any  influence  but  that  of  a  stu- 
pendous and  Divine  intelligence.  The  various  processes  of  nature  aro 
carried  on  with  a  regularity  which  gives,  even  to  the  untaught,  a  con- 
viction of  her  constancy.  All  are  alike  aware  of  the  uniformity  of 
her  operations;  we  want  no  further  assurance  than  that  which  experi- 
ence gives  of  the  alternations  of  the  seasons,  and  of  day  and  night; 
we  look  for  springtide  and  harvest  at  the  very  time  of  their  arrival. 
The  laborer  retires  to  rest  without  a  doubt  that  the  sun  will  again 
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light  bim  to  his  morning  task ;  he  speeds  to  his  work  without  a  doubt 
that  the  sbades  of  evening  will  recall  bim  to  bis  home.  The  gardener 
knows  wben  to  cover  his  plants,  and  when  to  expose  them  to  the  air, 
from  the  effects  which  he  knows  such  treatment  will  produce.  When 
he  puts  down  the  seed  his  senses  do  not  deceive  bim;  though  it  appears 
no  more  tban  a  grain  of  dust  in  bis  sight,  he  feels  assured  that  it  will 
sprout  into  a  goodly  plant,  only  to  be  retarded  by  such  operations  of 
nature  as  be  knows  could  never  fail  to  impede  its  growth.  So  unfail- 
ing are  the  actions  of  nature,  that  be  can  calculate  almost  to  the  day 
when  to  expect  the  embryo  plant  to  burst  its  prison.  The  wonderful 
adaptation  of  one  part  of  the  creation  to  another  is  a  convincing  proof 
of  design.  There  is  a  mutual  dependence  all  through  nature,  which 
no  chance  could  have  effected.  We  can  not  deny  the  action  of  an  un- 
seen influence  in  all  that  surrounds  us;  we  know  bow  utterly  power- 
less we  are  of  ourselves  to  carry  on  the  most  trifling  operations  of  the 
system  in  which  we  live  and  breathe;  we  are  conscious  that  something 
more  is  necessary  than  our  own  endeavors.  We  can  not  control  the 
functions  of  our  own  bodies:  their  growth,  the  circulation  of  the 
blood,  the  action  of  the  nerves,  are  totally  independent  of  any  effort 
of  our  own.  We  must  own  some  more  powerful  influence,  let  us  call 
it  by  what  name  we  may;  but  how  its  secret  works,  its  silent  opera- 
tions are  effected,  we  can  not  tell.  We  can  not  say  from  whence  the 
wind,  which  produces  such  wonderftil  effects  and  makes  such  mighty 
changes,  cometh,  nor  whither  it  goetb.  We  can  not  tell  bow  the 
countless  stars  are  upheld  in  their  respective  positions,  nor  bow 
the  planets  are  directed  in  their  courses ;  nor  can  we  explain  why  the 
wonderful  changes,  with  which  chemical  experiments  have  made  us  fa- 
miliar, take  place.  We  may  speak  in  technical  terms  of  these  won- 
ders, but  why  it  is  so,  is  there  one  capable  of  devising?  We  see  the 
effects;  we  know,  with  the  most  accurate  certainty,  that  we  can  pro- 
duce them,  but  the  cause  lies  beyond  our  reach.  The  closest  examina- 
tion of  buds  and  germs  will  never  reveal  the  cause  of  that  unseen  pro- 
cess by  which  they  are  matured.  We  must  admire  the  mysterious  in- 
fluence which  has  induced  the  combinations  for  their  growth  and  per- 
fection, and  refer  it  to  a  power  mightier  tban  chance  could  exact — ^to  a 
love  more  tender  tban  chance  could  bestow! 


Ip  you  bave  a  tree  that  grows  "apace,**  but  won't  bear,  dig  a  trench 
around  it,  and  cut  off  a  third  of  the  roots.  This  will  check  its  growth, 
and  set  it  about  making  firuit-buds. 
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MINING  — THE   MINES  OP   MEXICO  — HOW   WORKED  — 
PRODUCTIVENESS. 

SlHCE  the  discovery  of  the  rich  gold  mines  of  California,  a  new  im- 
pulse has  been  given  to  the  gathering  of  the  precious  metala  through- 
out the  world.  So  phrenzied  at  one  time  did  the  public  mind  become, 
that  the  plowman  stopped  his  team  in  mid-furrow,  the  mechanic  left 
hia  bench,  the  merchant  auctioned  his  goods  at  half-price,  to  the  im- 
periling life  and  limb,  leaving  home  and  friends,  and  often  wife  and 
children  with  scanty  means,  launching  out  upon  unknown  and  danger- 
ous seas,  or  by  forced  marches, 
crossed  mountains  and  deserts, 
through  savage  tribes  and  savage 
beasts,  to  reach  the  far-off  "El- 
dorado"— the  land  of  gold.  Nev- 
er, we  may  say,  since  the  crusades 
to  rescue  the  holy  sepulcher  from 
the  hands  of  the  infidel,  has  there 
been  such  a  general  stampede  of 
the  masses.  Of  the  effects,  moral 
and  social,  of  this  general  excil«- 
ment,  and  the  results  of  abound- 
ing riches  or  abject  poverty  conse- 
quent, which  must  ever  be  depre- 
cated, we  stop  not  now  to  discuss, 
although  sufficiently  germain  to 
our  legitimate  field  of  inquiry. 
Wo  would  only  briefly  at  this  time 
briag  before  our  readersafewfacts  ■ 
in  relation  to  the  riehness  of  the 
Mexican  mines  and  the  modus  of 
operating  now  used  by  them. 

And  the  first  thing  that  must 
strike  every  observer  is  the  rude- 
ness of  their  operations,  and  how 
illy  calculated  a  land,  rich  in  the 
precious  metals,  is  fitted  to  devel- 
ope  that  kind  of  talent  either  to 
accumulale  or  properly  to  employ 
and  distribute  the  precious  treas- 
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Qie  when  g&thered.  GiviliEatioa,  edncatioa  aad  enlightenment  are  not 
only  necessary  to  give  valne  bnt  to  properly  distribute  and  make  such 
Tslae  QsefHiI  to  man.  Hence,  the  immense  improTementa  in  the  me- 
clunic  arts,  the  development  of  the  vast  natural  resources  of  the  coun- 
try by  means  of  these  aria,  all  call  into  requisition  the  tinbounded  treas- 
nres  so  long  emboweled  in  the  earth  and  which  rightly  employed,  would, 
mstead  of  cursing,  greatly  beautify  and  bless. 

The  cut  in 
the  preceding  M 
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sand  to  one  million  dollars  per  annum,  and  in  namerous  instancee  even 
larger  suma. 

These  mines  are  worked  with  the  rodest  sppliances.  By  the  accom- 
panying cut  IB  seen  the  manner  in  which  water  is  carried  In  rawhide 
eacks,  on  the  backs  of  men,  up  ladders  made  of  notched  logs  from  the 
bottom  of  the  mines  to  their  mouth.  The  ores  are  raised  in  the  same 
tedious  and  laborious  manner,  and  when  raised  are  cruahed  in  mills 
worked  by  mules,  coasiating  of  heavy  rocks  fastened  by  hurdles  to  re- 
volving arms  of  timber,  as  in  the  cut  below.  The  grain  for  food  is 
prepared  in  an  equally  tedious  and  laborious  manner. 


Still  nioh  luui  been  the  enormous  wealth  of  that  country,  that  as 
far  baok  as  1803,  Humboldt  estimated  the  whole  produce  of  the  Mex- 
ican mines  at  one  billion,  Mveu  hundred  and  aixty-seven  millions,  nine 
hundred  and  fifty-two  thousand  dollars.    Thb  Immense  amount,  too, 
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hu  been  gathered  only  from  a  few  central  spots  in  which  the  capital 
knd  activity  of  the  first  speculators  fonnd  ample  employment  and  if 
we  examine  thoae  spota,  we  find  that  three  centuries  of  constant  pro 
dnctivenesB  have  not  been  sufficient  to  exhaust  the  principal  mines 
originally  worked  in  each  Doubtless  by  &r  the  latest  proportion  of 
the  greatest  veins  remains  unexplored 


How  extended  the  field  here  furaiflhed  for  Amenean  sMI  and 
American  enterprise  1  And  that  such  skill  and  enterpnse  joined  to 
the  experience  and  ability  of  our  people  quickened  into  activity  by 
the  immense  demand  for  the  precious  metal'  called  into  be  ng  by  the 
necesaities  of  an  advanced  ciriliKation  would,  if  devoted  to  the  devel- 
opment of  these  mines,  there  is  not  the  Hhadnw  of  a  doubt,  soon  count 
the  product  by  millions  instead  of  thousands.  What  have  they  done 
in  a  ftw  brief  years  in  California  and  Australia !  What  have  they  not 
TOL,  Ui.,  NO.  I. — 2, 
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done !  I  They  have  exhumed  more  millions  than  had  heen  collected 
since  the  world's  history.  And,  strange  to  say,  this  mighty  tide  has 
not  kept  our  country  from  the  very  verge  of  bankruptcy;  we  may  say 
that  amidst  it  all,  the  civilized  nations  of  the  earth  are  now  in  such 
state  I     But  more  on  this  subject  anon. 

What  we  have  said  in  relation  to  the  more  profitable  working  of 
these  mines  may  be  fully  maintained  by  a  few  facts.  By  a  report  of 
the  Sonora  Exploring  &  Silver  Mining  Company,  we  have  furnished  a 
comparison  of  the  yield  of  the  ores  of  these  mines,  and  those  of  Low- 
er Mexico,  and  the  Quarts  Mines  of  Oalifornia. 

According  to  Humboldt  and  Ward,  the  average  yield  of  the  mines  of 
Mexico  is  2^  ounces  of  silver  to  the  hundred-weight  of  ore. 

Grains  SiW«r  to  Yaliie        Value  per  t<m 

the  lb.  ore.  per  pound,      of  2000  lbs. 

Average  of  Mexican  mines 12  $0,08}  $65,00 

^  The  Steamer  Bulletin,  published  in  San  Francisco,  August  5, 1857, 
gives  the  following  average  of  the  erushings  of  quarts  from  leads  near 
Grass  Valley,  Nevada  county,  at  Gk)ld  Hill  Mill,  daring  1856. 

Lead.  Tons.      Yield  per  ton. 

Missouri  Hill 72  $40  00 

do 331  23  00 

do : 20  25  00 

do 110  2(5  00 

do 76  25  00 

Sebastopoi     27  111  00 

do 88  60  00 

do 29  80  00 

do 21  80  00 

Allison's  Ranch 21  870  00 

Houston  Hill 22  60  00 

OoldHill        llj  117  00 

do 7J  117  00 

do 226  28  00 

do 7f  63  00 

do. 7J  40  00 

do. 19  28  00 

do 61  40  80 

do 167  50  00 

Osborne  Hill „. 6  60  40 

OphirHill      67  180  00 

Massachasetts  Hill..... :...; 40  28  00 

KoseHill 120J  28  00 

BedanHill     39  26  00 

Average  22  lote  per  ton $68,67 

Or  per  lb $0,03  42-00 

The  same  authority  gives  as  the  cost  of  raising  the  ore,  transporting 
it  to  the  mills,  and  crushing  and  extracting,  about  $10  per  ton,  and 
states  that  ore  yielding  twelve  dollars  per  ton  can  be  worked  with  profit. 

There  is  a  vast  difference  of  expense  between  mining,  crashing,  and 
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amalgamating  gold-bearing  quartz,  and  mining  and  smelting  silver  ore, 
which  will  tell  in  favor  of  these  mines. 

The  comparative  value  of  the  ores  of  these  and  the  Mexican  and 
California  Mines  may  be  stated  thus: 

Ayerage  of  Mexican  Silver  Mines  per  ton $65  00 

"  California  Quartz  Mines 68  57 

<'  Silyer  per  ton  in  Lead  Mines  of  Son.  Ex.  &  Min.  Co 79  96 

^  Silver  per  ton  in  Silver  Mines  of  Son.  Ex.  &  Min.  Co....  1,424  45 

It  is  therefore  evident  that  the  ores  of  this  Company,  which  yield, 
according  to  assay,  an  average  of  $1,424  45  to  the  ton,  afford  an  am- 
ple margin  for  profits  under  the  most  expensive  system  of  working, 
and  give  promise  of  at  least  a  fair  return  under  skillful  and  economi- 
cal management. 

This  Sonora  Company,  organized  in  our  very  midst,  and  having  its 
principal  place  of  business  in  Cincinnati,  is  the  pioneer  in  the  import- 
ant work  of  developing  an  extensive  territory  of  our  country,  now  ly- 
ing worse  than  idle — a  territory  which  cost  our  Government  Ten  Mil- 
lions  of  dollars,*  and  through  which  lies  the  great  highway  that  must 
be  adopted  for  our  Pacific  Railroad.  The  surveys  of  the  Southern 
Pacific  Railroad,  now  in  progress  of  construction,  lie  directly  through 
Tubac,  the  head  quarters  of  this  Company.  When  this  great  highway 
for  the  world  is  completed,  as  it  will  be,  it  needs  no  prophet  to  foretell 
the  value  of  the  property  already  acquired  by  the  Company.  But  it 
is  not  merely  in  the  completion  of  the  Pacific  Railroad  that  this  Com- 
pany looks  for  a  safe  and  easy  access  to  the  waters  of  the  Pacific.  The 
mines  are  distant  but  200  miles  from  the  Colorado  River  and  the  Gulf 
of  California.  This  distance  is  traversed  by  a  safe  and  easy  wagon  •> 
road,  which  can  be  used  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  A  project  is  al- 
ready started  and  surveys  made,  for  a  railroad  through  the  populous 
towns  and  villages  of  Sonora,  to  the  port  of  Guaymas,  which  will  af- 
ford a  direct  and  early  means  of  access  by  railroad  to  this  section  of 
country.  The  mines  of  the  Company  can  be  worked  as  they  have 
been  opened,  by  the  aid  of  Mexican  labor,  and  be  made  profitable^ 
The  following  estimate  will  show  the  prospects  of  yield  from  the 
Heintzelman  mine  alone.  In  California,  a  ton  of  quartz  is  an  aver- 
age day's  work  for  a  miner.  To  be  safe  in  making  our  estimate,  we 
will  assume  that  in  the  mines  of  this  Company,  which  are  certainly  no 
more  difficult  to  work  than  the  quartz  mines  of  California,  each  miner 
will  raise  a  carga  (300  lbs.)  of  ore  per  week.  The  following  will  then 
be  the  result: 


*  We  allude  to  the  Gadsden  Purchase. 
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Each  miner  800  lbs.  ^  week,  @  |0  71  14-100  ^  lb $218  42 

50  miners  ^  week 10,671  00 

50        "         year,  of  60  weeks 554,892  00 

That  this  estimate  is  not  extravagant  will  be  evident  from  the  yield 
of  the  Mexican  mines^  with  poorer  ores,  as  found  in  published  works. 
Vide  Ward's  Mexico. 

There  is,  therefore,  a  &ir  prospect  that  this  Company,  will  reap  the 
reward  of  its  enterprise  in  the  development  of  its  property,  by  the  la- 
bor which  is  now  at  hand,  and  that  the  yield  of  its  mines  will  increase 
as  more  intelligent  labor  is  supplied. 


HOW  TO  SUBDUE  A  VICIOUS  HORSE. 


A  WRITER  in  the  New  England  Farmer  relates  how  a  fruitless  effort 
was  being  made  in  a  blacksmith's  shop  to  shoe  a  vicious  horse,  which 
resisted  all  efforts,  kicking  aside  everything  but  an  anvil,  and  came 
near  killing  himself  against  that,  when  by  a  mere  accident,  an  officer 
returning  from  Mexico  was  passing,  and  being  acquainted  with  the 
difficulty,  applied  a  complete  and  simple  remedy  by  the  following  pro- 
cess :  He  took  a  cord  about  the  size  of  a  common  bed-cord,  put  it  in 
the  mouth  of  the  horse  like  a  bit,  tied  it  tightly  on  the  top  of  the  an- 
imal's head,  passing  his  left  ear  under  the  string,  not  paini^lly  tight, 
but  tight  enough  to  keep  the  ear  down  and  the  cord  in  its  place.  This 
done  he  patted  the  horse  gently  on  the  side  of  the  head,  and  command- 
ed him  to  follow,  and  instantly  the  horse  obeyed,  perfectly  subdued, 
and  as  gentle  and  obedient  as  a  well-trained  dog,  suffering  his  foot  to 
be  lifted  with  entire  impunity,  and  acting  in  all  respects  like  an  old 
stager.  The  simple  string  thus  tied,  had  made  him  at  once  docile  and 
obedient  as  any  one  could  desire.  The  gentleman  who  thus  furnished 
this  exceedingly  simple  means  of  subduing  a  very  dangerous  propen- 
sity, intimated  that  it  is  ptactised  in  Mexico  and  South  America,  in 
the  management  of  wild  horses.  The  experiment  can  easily  be  tested 
by  any  who  doubt. 


fil 


When  you  prune  a  small  branch  of  a  tree,  always  see  that  a  hud  is 
left  opposite  the  cut;  this  will  help  it  to  heal  over  quickly ;  and  you  will 
assist  the  matter  still  more,  by  making  the  cut  always  a  sloping  one. 
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CHAPTER  Vm.—"  TRUTH  AT  THE  BOTTOM  OP  A"— MARI^PIT. 


Am ONQ  the  legacies  which  the  wisdom  and  labors  of  antiquity  had  be- 
queathed to  the  Clay  Farm  and  its  cultivators,  one  of  the  most  curi- 
ous and  truly  puzzling  was  a  quantity  of  Marl-pits.  In  every  field  of 
five  or  six  acres  there  was  a  great  yawning  "  Pit,"  deep  enough  to 
drown  the  weathercock  on  a  church  steeple,  and  wide  enough  to  ac- 
commodate the  church  as  well :  and  when  the  broad  hedgerows  were 
stocked  away,  (and,  in  good  truth,  my  two  first  winters  made  strange 
havoc  among  those  mounds  of  aggravating  width  and  crookedness 
which  had  separated  field  from  field,  like  so  many  lines  of  fortification 
thrown  up  between  hostile  encampments,)  nothing  can  be  imagined 
more  absurd  than  the  effect  of  these  deep  wounds  disclosed  upon  the 
bosom  of  mother  earth,  and  lying  thick  and  threefold  in  the  fields,  as 
now  enlarged  to  an  average  of  about  twenty  acres  each.  What  on 
earth^-or  rather  under  the  earth — ^was  to  be  done  with  them?  Fa- 
vored occupiers  of  the  valleys  and  meadow-lands  of  our  Island,  you 
hardly  know  what  I  mean !  Lend  me  your  attention  then  for  a  mo- 
ment, while  I  read  a  short  chapter  from  that  Creological  Economy  which 
experience  and  the  clays  have  taught  me. 

Among  the  many  varieties  which  Nature  offers  to  the  mind  and  grat- 
itude of  man,  not  the  least  beneficent  and  beautiful  is  the  undulation 
of  the  earth's  surface.  How  little  do  we  value  gifts  and  blessings  that 
are  quite  familiar!  Imagine  for  a  moment  a  flat  earth  with  no  variety 
— no  inclination  of  outline ;  no  hills,  no  dales,  no  uplands  or  meadows, 
no  running  streams  or  rivers,  no  tufted  knolls  or  winding  dells,  no 
"gradients'* — but  one  vast  unruffled  surface,  like  the  dead  sea  in  a 
dead  calm,  or  the  Great  Desert  itself:  and  then  imagine  one  thing 
more,  a  thing  which  you  are  in  the  conventional  habit  of  considering 
one  of  the  greatest  agricultural  blessings — a  free  percolating  subsoil, 
underneath  this  vast  monotony  of  surface,  sucking  down  every  drop 
of  rain  as  it  falls,  and  preserving  not  only  the  value  of  an  egg-shell 
of  liquid  for  man  or  beast  to  slake  his  thirst  withal.  What  would  you 
have  given,  under  such  a  state  of  things,  for  Two  Hundred  and  Fifty 
acres  of  clat  subsoil?  Would  you  not  have  regarded  such  a  means 
of  retaining  some  of  the  moisture  given  by  the  clouds,  almost  as  a 
special  providence! 
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"Leveled  of  Alps  and  Andes,  without  its  valleys  and  ravines, 
How  dull  the  face  of  earth,  unfeatured  of  both  beauty  and  utility ! — 
Praise  God,  creature  of  earth,  for  the  mercies  linked  with  secresy: 
Praise  God,  his  host«  on  high,  for  the  mysteries  that  make  all  joy." 

Too  much  water — too  much  any  thing,  however  good — is  always  an 
inconvenience:  but  which  were  best — too  much,  or  none  at  all?  Now 
this  is  precisely  the  thought  that  used  to  occur  to  me  (marked  "private") 
whenever  some  visitatorial,  geological,  new-and-improved-agricultural 
stranger  bestowed  an  overdose  of  sublime  pity  u^on  the  affliction  of 
clay  that  lay  underneath  my  Flat  Farm. 

"  A  pretty  business  you  would  have  made  of  it,"  I  used  to  think  as 
I  heard  them  glorifying  the  merits  of  a  free  subsoil — "  if  you  had  had 
the  ordering  of  it!  Heaven  be  thanked,  a  Wiser  Hand  than  yours  has 
had  the  management  of  these  things,  and  has,  for  the  most  part,  con- 
fined the  sandy  subsoils  to  the  neighborhood  of  rivers  and  running 
streams.  Put  yourself  on  the  top  of  a  Salisbury  coach,  some  fine,  hot, 
midsummer's  day,  and  take  a  trip  across  the  Marlborough  downs,  and 
you  will  see  what  it  is  to  have  a  thirsty  chalk  subsoil  upon  high  land, 
*  where  no  water  isf  and  then  you  will  see  reason  to  conclude  that  there 
may  be  some  problems  even  more  puzzling  to  deal  with  amid  the  infin- 
ite variety  of  earth's  surface,  than  a  clay  subsoil." 

As  late  as  the  middle  of  the  Fifteenth  Century — ^we  are  told  by  an 
old  writer*  on  husbandry  matters — "Lime,  even  close  to  the  kiln,  was 
dearer  than  oats;"  an  odd  comparison,  yet  forcible  too;  and  as  roads 
were  then  not  exactly  what  they  are  now,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  our 
forefathers  had  reason  good  for  making  the  Marl -pit  do  duty  for  the 
Lime-kiln.f  The  inorganic  matter  that  was  jogged  away  from  the 
Farm  with  every  bushel  of  wheat  or  pound  of  butter  or  cheese  that 
went  to  market,  did  not  come  back  again  from  the  clouds.  They  soon 
found  out  that.  Human  instinct  and  experience  had  discovered  the 
gradual  loss  of  iomething^  which  neither  rain  nor  sunshine,  nor  even 
the  farm-made  manure,  deprived  of  these  elements,  could  restore — 
long  before  Davy  or  Liebig  were  born,  or  Sulphates  and  Phosphates 
had  been  christened:  and  hence  the  Marl -pits. 

Curious  and  awkward  relics  of  a  bygone  day  they  were,  dotted  about 
over  my  farm,  and  looking  more  numerous  and  unmeaning  than  ever, 
after  the  enlargement  of  the  fields,  and  the  straightening  of  the  few 

•  Whittaker,  Hist,  of  Craven,  p.  824. 

t  It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  Sir  Anthony  Fitzherbert,  Chief  Justice  of 
Common  Pleas  (who  tells  us  he  was  "an  experienced  farmer  of  more  than  40  yean^^) 
in  his  "  Boke  of  Husbandrie,"  published  in  1523,  frequently  mentions  the  em- 
ployment of  Marl,  but  in  his  list  of  Manures,  etc.,  omits  Lime  altogether. 
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fences  that  were  left.  Load  after  load  of  clay  from  the  drains,  and 
some  hundred  butts  of  felled  trees  and  useless  pollards  from  the  van- 
ished hedgerows,  were  cast  headlong  into  their  voracious  depths ;  but 
enough  yet  remained,  and  will  long  remain,  to  tell  of  the  enormous 
labor  that  must  once  have  been  expended  in  excavating  a  manure 
more  costly  in  its  implication  than  the  Guano  which  from  the  far-islands 
of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  conveyed  by -sea  and  land,  thousands  upon  thou- 
sands of  miles,  finds  its  destination  at  last  upon  the  fields  of  Britbh 
husbandry. 

Well  might  the  farmer  of  the  olden  time  bore  like  a  well-sinker, 
at  whatever  amount  of  labor,  for  aught  in  the  shape  of  a  restorative  or 
manure,  when  "the  difficulty  of  communication  arising  from  the  nearly 
total  want  of  roads  precluded  the  interchange  of  commodities;  when 
goods  were  carried  on  pack-horses,  a  mode  of  conveyance  which 
necessarily  prevented  the  conveyance  of  bulky  articles  to  any  con- 
siderable distance.  The  price  of  grain  was  thus  materially  affect- 
ed, for  while  some  districts  were  suffering  from  scarcity,  others 
were  overflowing  with  a  surplus,  and  it  was  enhanced  beyond  its 
real  value  in  one  place,  while  it  sunk  below  it  in  another  just  as  at  the 
present  day,  in  many  parts  of  Poland  that  are  distant  from  great  towns, 
and  without  water  communication,  the  value  of  the  crops  is  so  dimin- 
ished by  the  expense  or  impracticability  of  carnage  on  ill-constructed 
roads,  that  cultivation  is  generally  neglected.''^ 

In  a  word,  cheap  labor  and  dear  carriage,  were  the  tools  that  dug 
those  ancient  marl-pits;  and  many  a  long  and  lonely  reverie  upon  the 
changes  that  centuries  have  brought  about,  did  they  afford  me — after 
the  last  workman  had  whistled  his  willing  way  homeward,  and  I  stood 
upon  their  dark  brink  with  the  silenced  field  around  me,  and  the  even- 
ing sky  drawing  its  noiseless  curtain  overhead;  till  some  peeping, 
twinkling  spangle,  reflected  in  the  water  at  my  feet,  warned  me  that 
the  bright  little  sentinels  of  Heaven  were  taking  one  by  one  their 
watch-posts,  and  beckoning  me  to  follow  the  example  which  one 
weary  toiler  after  another  had  set,  even  to  the  very  Plow  that  lay 
sleeping  in  its  bed  in  the  half-finished  furrow  at  my  side,  as  if  nothing 
would  ever  move  it  again.  And  then  through  the  still  night  air,  as  I 
moved  tardily  homeward,  there  would  come  a  sound — a  strange  sound, 
which  the  diggers  of  those  ancient  marl-pits  never  heard  by  day  or 
night.  Was  it  a  beetle,  or  some  other  lazy  insect,  homeward  bound, 
that  made  that  peculiar  hum,  which  seemed  to  thrill  through  the  at- 

*  Intniductioii  to  BritlBh  Agriculture.    U.  K.  S. 
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mosphere,  far  away  at  first — then  gradually  nearer,  and  then  louder 
and  more  tremulous,  as  a  slight  gust  of  wind  brushed  by — then  faint- 
er— and  fainter  still — ^and  then — gone!  What  was  it?  if  the  ear  could 
measure  miles,  it  might  seem  to  have  traversed  some  seven  or  eight, 
before  it  reached  me.  Oh !  ye  who  tilled  these  fields  and  dug  these 
marl-pits  in  the  days  of  narrow  lanes  and  pack-saddles,  what  would 
you  have  said  to  that  Mail-Train  that  was  flying  like  a  meteor  through 
the  night  upon  its  track  of  polished  iron,  some  seven  or  eight  miles 
away;  annihilating  Distance,  yet  leaving  Space  undiminished;  turn- 
ing the  wide-spread  country  abodes  of  men  into  one  vast  Metropolis  of 
human  Society,  Mutuality,  and  Intelligence — not  choked  and  deadened 
by  long  rows  of  brick-and-mortar,  like  the  dull,  changeless,  man-man«- 
ufactured  Town,  but  open,  and  free,  and  independent  as  ever,  with 
earth,  and  air,  and  sky  unpolluted,  undesecrated  by  the  Throng;  yet 
man  united  by  the  closest  intercourse  and  sympathy  with  the  marts 
of  aggregated  skill  and  progress  in  each  Art  and  Science  that  instructs, 
enriches,  or  ennobles.* 

Despise  not  the  Town,  O  man  of  gaiters,  corduroys,  and  short-cut- 
away, whose  &ce  is  stereotyped  into  perpetual  jollity  by  Nature's 
wholesome  merry  hand,  whose  talk  is  of  Swedes,  Superphosphate,  and 
Red  Lammas ;  nor  do  thou  despise  the  country,  O  frock -coated,  sleek- 
hatted,  nmbrella'd  Town-denizen,  whose  face  is  blanched  and  thought- 
ful, and  mayhap  a  little  wrinkled,  and  whose  talk  is  of  Price-current, 
Scrip,  Cargoes,  and  Consols.  For  yon  are  each  other's  Customers  and 
Brothers:  the  iron  artery  of  locomotive  traffic,  and  the  electric  nerve 
of  flying  Thought,  has  brought  yon  into  a  new  and  closer  bond  of  re- 
ciprocity and  fellowship:  it  matters  little  at  which  end  of  the  wire  your 
place  and  life-task  are  appointed;  your  hearts  and  heads  were  cast  in 
the  same  human  mold,  and  it  is  hard  but  such  a  tie  as  now  unites 
their  throbs  and  thoughts,  shall  strike  out  some  results  and  combina- 
tions that  you  scarcely  dream  of  yet,  from  the  twin  realities  ijf  Agri- 
culture and  Commerce. 


»♦<•* 


The  soul  needs  a  certain  amount  of  intellectual  enjoyment,  in  order 
to  give  it  strength  adequate  for  the  daily  struggle  in  which  it  is  in- 
volved. 

•  An  eloquent  tribute  to  the  value  of  railroads  to  agriculture,  which,  nnqnes^ 
tionably,  is  as  much  benefited  by  them  as  any  other  industrial  interest  whatev- 
er.— Ed. 
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CINCINNATI  IN  1858. 

SEE  ENOBAVINQ. 

PcRHAPS  there  is  no  city  in  tHe  Union  that  presents  more  points  of 
interest  in  its  first  settlement,  continued  prosperity  and  rapid  growth, 
than  our  own  Queen  City.  In  the  December  number  we  presented  the 
engraving  of  Fort  Washington — ^a  series  of  rude  block-houses  erected 
for  defense.  The  wand  of  the  enchantress  has  been  waived  over  the 
spot,  and  a  mighty  city,  with  gorgeous  display  of  wealth,  occupies  the 
site.  That  the  contrast  may  be  more  vivid,  we  present  in  our  present 
number,  Cincinnati,  as  now  seen  from  a  favored  stand-point  of  obser- 
vation. Here,  on  the  same  plat  of  ground,  we  see  what  a  little  more 
than  half  a  century  has  accomplished.  We  view  in  perspective,  the 
miles  of  boldered  streets,  crowded  with  thronging  multitudes,  and 
noisy  with  the  activities  of  her  commerce  and  her  arts.  Her  innumer* 
able  spires  rise  and  glitter  in  the  sun's  first  rays. 

Daring  and  enterprise  distinguished  the  period  of  her  first  settlement, 
soldiers  and  adventurers  were  her  first  denizens ;  now  the  noise  of  her 
artificers  resound  in  her  ten  thousand  shops,  and  an  immense  commerce 
awaits  at  her  wharves  and  depots. 

The  raft  and  the  pirogue  then  dragged  their  slow  lengths  along  her 
silver  stream,  where  now  three  hundred  and  fifty-seven  barges  and 
steamers  ply  and  in  majesty  plow  her  waters,  with  a  tonnage  of  eighty- 
eight  thousand :  now  her  stately  edifices,  exhibiting  the  massive  propor- 
tions and  grandeur  of  our  largest  commercial  cities,  occupy  the  sites  of 
the  few  scattered  frame  and  log  dwellings,  then  a  hamlet  of  a  few  hun- 
dred, now  a  teeming  city  of  two  hundred  thousand.  And,  notwith- 
standing her  immense  growth  in  this  short  period,  rendering  her  in 
the  estimation  of  some  an  overgrown  city,  yet  she  possesses  the  ele- 
ments of  a  continued  progress  and  growth  to  a  far  greater  extent  than 
ever  before.  Another  decade  of  years,  and  the  magic  influence  of  her 
railroads  and  steam  engines,  united  to  her  unexampled  manufacturing 
and  agricultural  resources,  will  place  her  inconceivably  in  advance  of 
her  present  position.  It  is  hardly  credible  to  state,  that  her  entire 
imports  during  the  past  year  amounted  to  over  eighty -seven  millions  of 
dollars,  while  her  exports  reached  seventy -one  and  a  half  millions! 
Such  contrasts,  in  so  short  a  period,  seem  more  like  dreams  than  sober 
realities,  yet  this  is  Cincinnati  now,  and  such  was  she  in  the  days  of  her 
pioneers,  many  of  whom  are  still  surviving  and  active. 
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There  is  perhaps  no  fact  more  obvious  than  the  tendency  of  the  age 
to  superficial  attainments  ;  and  another  no  less  striking,  that  while  col- 
leges and  high  schools,  already  numerous  beyond  all  former  precedent, 
and  yearly  multiplying,  instead  of  operating  as  correctives,  are  only 
rendering  more  aggravated  and  widespread  this  very  evil,  for  evil  it 
must  be  regarded. 

We  naturally  turn  with  exultation  and  pride  to  our  three  hundred 
colleges  dotting  our  states  and  territories,  and  boast  ourselves  on  our 
progress  in  literature,  science  and  the  arts,  as  if  these  numerous  insti- 
tutions were  the  beacon-lights  in  the  path  of  progress,  and  their  num- 
ber furnished  a  sure  index  of  the  amplitude  and  extent  of  such  prog- 
ress.    But  such  is  not  the  case. 

In  view  of  this  state  of  things,  we  are  led  to  inquire  after  the  cause 
or  causes  productive  of  such  results.  It  is  often  attributed  to  the  util- 
itarian character  of  the  age — ^to  their  devotion  to  the  physical  rather 
than  to  the  mental — to  the  love  of  wealth,  ease  and  luxury,  and  the 
facilities  furnished  for  such  gratification;  all  of  which  causes  arc  ad- 
verse and  operative,  but  do  not  fully  meet  the  case.  Besides,  all  that 
is  called  progress  in  science  is  outside  and  independent  of  the  literary 
drill  pursued  in  our  higher  institutions  of  learning.  For  not  a  score 
of  names  have  adorned  the  annals  of  science  who  owe  their  attainments 
to  such  source,  or  even  the  preparation  therefor.  And  the  same  to 
some  extent  is  true  of  our  leading  statesmen.  Most  have  been  men 
who,  amidst  disabilities  great  and  trying,  have  arisen  from  the  indus- 
trial classes.  Left  entirely  without  the  needful  schools  and  books, 
they  have  been  compelled  to  think  and  act  single-handed  and  alone; 
self-reliance  has  been  the  basis  of  their  success.  While  we  thus  speak, 
we  would  by  no  means  decry  those  ample  means  furnished  for  intellec- 
tual progress  in  our  higher  literary  institutions,  but  discover  if  possi- 
ble the  why  and  wherefore  that  these  institutions  are  not  doing  their 
legitimate  work — are  not  accomplishing  their  high  mission.  Their  end 
and  aim  is  to  make  scholars — ^profound  scholars.  Their  means  and  ap- 
pliances are  ample ;  the  men  employed  in  them  are  capable.  The  ques- 
tion recurs,  why  is  not  their  high  mission  accomplished  ? 

We  apprehend  that  the  chief  cause,  at  the  bottom  of  this  great  evil, 
is  in  the  kind  of  talent  at  a  premium  in  our  country.  The  college 
may  be  considered  as  a  manufactory,  and  furnishes  the  wares  that  are 
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in  greatest  demand.  The  potter  can  make  a  jug  or  Jordan  of  the  same 
lump.  Declamation,  stump  oratory,  popular  harangue,  in  a  style  and 
manner  to  please  the  multitude,  is  the  very  heau  ideal  held  before  the 
minds  of  our  talented  and  aspiring  young  men  as  the  acquisition 
which  will  win.  The  chief  labor  of  the  youthful  aspirant,  then,  is 
narrowed  down  to  the  securing  of  a  tolerable  elocution,  and  to  appear 
easy  and  graceful  before  an  audience.  For  this  purpose,  he  reads 
Shakspeare  and  Byron — can  speak  learnedly  of  Greece  and  Rome,  of 
Cicero  and  Demosthenes,  of  Livy  and  Horace — ^reads  the  popular 
speeches  of  the  day,  becomes  familiar  with  quaint  phrases  and  witty 
sayings;  watches  with  peculiar  interest  the  mannerisms  of  our  most 
efifective  speakers;  how  to  tell  an  anecdote  with  effect;  keeps  pace 
with  the  *^  story-telling  tribe;"  in  short,  makes  all  such  acquisitions  as 
will  enable  him  to  show-off  before  the  multitude,  whose  praises  ho 
would  secure,  and  whose  suffrages  he  would  ultimately  gain. 

By  the  exhibition  of  such  talent  he,  too,  readily  secures  the  enco- 
miums of  teachers,  and  the  lavish  praises  of  the  multitude.  He  is  the 
young  man  of  mark,  the  paragon  of  excellence.  Let  a  young  man  in 
these  days  have  brass  enough,  and  language  enough,  to  stand  up  before 
an  audience  and  talk  sense  or  nonsense,  in  decent  phrases,  without 
faltering  half  an  hour,  and  his  preparatory  training  is  complete.  No 
importance  whether  he  can  tell  the  difference  between  an  acute  or  an 
obtuse  angle,  a  triangle  or  a  square.  He  will  soon  tell  you  with  great 
assurance  that  these  fall  not  in  his  line  of  march,  to  him  such  knowl- 
edge would  be  mere  "stuff;"  he  will  never  use  it.  The  young  man 
with  the  high  attainments  described,  is  ready  for  Blackstone  and  the 
law-office,  and  before  his  teacher  dreams  of  it,  the  arrangements  are 

all  made,  he  has  become  a  student  of  law  with  Judge  S .     And 

the  precocious  youth  fancies  himself  almost  in  possession  of  the  hon- 
ors and  emoluments  of  some  lucrative  office  in  the  gift  of  the  "dear 
people."     This,  then,  is  the  kind  of  talent  at  a  premium. 

Not  long  since  a  young  man  of  very  respectable  talents  wrote  us  a 
highly  congratulatory  letter  on  his  proficiency  at  a  college  which  he 
had  attended  but  about  two  years.  Among  the  attainments  made 
most  satisfactory  to  himself,  was  the  ability  to  speak  two  hours  with- 
out any  preparation  or  study.  This  pedantic  and  shallow  view  of  the 
true  object  of  an  education,  and  the  adulation  bestowed,  turns  the  head 
of  many  a  promising  youth  from  the  self-denial  and  effort  required  in 
making  more  profound  attainments.  Such  labor  will  not  pay.  Hence, 
how  often  do  we  see  the  boy  who,  under  this  idea,  obtains  a  mere  smat- 
tering of  language  and  literature,  say  nothing  of  science,  beyond  the 
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most  elementary  principles,  leaving  college  with  the  significant  remark, 
<<he  has  finished  his  education/'  and  it  is  hut  too  often  strictly  true-* 
it  is  finished;  and  all  his  manhood  has,  also,  heen  crucified  in  the  pro- 
cess !  It  is  all  ended  with  him ;  and  you  have  before  you  your  sopho- 
moric  declaimer,  your  accomplished  idler,  or  your  educated  hireling — 
another  relentless  donkey  to  hold  back  the  great  car  of  social,  moral 
and  intellectual  progress,  and  bray  at  every  new  idea  that  dawns  up- 
on the  world  for  the  good  of  man  and  the  glory  of  God.  Our  schools 
and  colleges  are  filled  with  such  specimens,  and  will  be  till  educators 
place  a  proper  estimate  upon  profound  attainments — till  the  communi- 
ty discriminate  between  sound  and  sense,  between  logic  and  mere  dec- 
lamation— till  all  estimate  true  talent  and  profound  learning,  not  so 
much  by  studied  phrase  and  eloquent  address,  as  by  the  ability  to  per- 
form important  duties,  or  make  their  attainments  felt  in  what  they 
have  done  and  not  in  what  they  have  smartly  said. 


^■♦•w 


Savb  the  Soot. — This,  though  generally  thrown  into  the  street 
and  wasted,  is  one  of  the  best  manures.  It  is  extensively  used  in 
England,  and  when  only  fifteen  or  twenty  bushels  are  applied  to  the 
acre,  it  induces  the  most  luxuriant  crops  of  wheat  and  other  grains. 
It  contains,  in  small  compass,  almost  all  the  ingredients  of  the  coal  or 
wood  used  for  fuel.  It  also  contains  several  salts  of  ammonia,  mag- 
nesia, lime  and  muriatic  acid.  Its  components  are  the  natural  food  or 
stimulants  of  plants,  and  it  can  be  used  to  great  advantage  as  a  con- 
centrated fertilizer,  to  stimulate  germinating  seeds  in  the  drill.  It  is 
not  only  sown  broadcast  with  the  grain,  but  it  is  applied  to  the  root- 
crops  with  the  best  results.  Potatoes  and  carrots,  especially,  are  ben- 
efited by  it.  Six  quarts  of  soot  to  a  hogshead  of  water  make  an  ex- 
cellent liquid  manure  for  the  garden.  It  can  be  applied  with  safety 
to  all  garden  crops,  and  will  pay  well  for  saving.  In  putting  the  stoves, 
filrnaces  and  fire-places  in  order,  bear  it  in  mind  that  soot  is  valuable, 
and  will  be.  wan  ted.  One,  two,  three  or  more  barrels  can  be  saved 
easily  in  most  families,  especially  where  wood  is  burned. 


Best  Things  to  GiVB.-^The  best  thing  to  give  to  your  enemy  is 
forgiveness;  to  your  opponent,  tolerance;  to  a  friend,  your  heart;  to 
your  child,  a  good  example;  to  a  father,  deference;  to  your  mother, 
conduct  that  will  make  her  prou:d  of  you;  to  yourself,  respect;  to  all 
men,  charity. 
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FOG  AND  BAIN  IN  THE  MOUNTAINS. 


BY  DAVID  CHRISTY. 


INTERESTINO  BAIN  SCENE  IN  A  COVE  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA. 

The  dwellers  in  the  lowlands,  who  see  no  mountains  towering  up  into 
the  embrace  of  the  clouds,  have  but  a  faint  idea  of  the  manner  in 
which  their  rains  are  brewed.  The  first  indications  they  have  of  ap- 
proaching storms,  usually,  is  in  seeing  the  dark  clouds  arise  from  the 
horizon,  or  in  hearing  the  rumbling  sound  of  the  thunder  from  the 
point  where  earth  and  sky  are  blended.  It  is  quite  different,  however, 
in  mountain  regions.  There  the  eye  often  first  sees  the  sky  overcast 
at  the  zenith  while  the  horizon  remains  quite  clear,  or  the  ear  is  at  once 
stunned  by  the  loudest  peals  of  thunder  immediately  overhead. 

A  sojourn  of  a  few  months,  in  the  mountains  of  North  Carolina  afford- 
ed me  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  some  of  the  many  scenes,  constantly 
occurring,  in  which  fog  and  rain  play  their  part.     Take  one  instance. 

About  seven  o'clock  one  morning,  while  awaiting  breakfast,  I  seated 
myself  in  front  of  a  log  cabin  in  which  I  had  tarried  over  night.  It 
was  located  in  a  beautiful  cove,  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  moun- 
tains, one  of  which  ascended  in  a  peak  1,450  feet  and  another  1,850 
feet  above  the  creek-bed  before  the  door — the  highest  one  having  an 
altitude  of  about  4,000  feet  above  the  sea-level.  The  mountains  range 
along  the  north,  the  west,  and  the  south  of  the  cove.  To  the  eastward 
there  is  a  wide  opening  in  which  hills  of  moderate  elevation  only  are 
interposed.  On  the  south,  a  gap  in  the  mountain  affords  an  outlet  to 
the  horseman,  and  on  the  west  a  deep  notch  serves  a  like  purpose. 
This  notch  is  intermediate  between  the  two  peaks,  and  is  not  more 
than  one-third  their  bight. 

Suddenly  a  few  misty  flakes  of  fog  moved  slowly  through  the  notch 
from  the  west.  Presently  larger  masses  followed,  and  these,  again, 
were  succeeded  by  still  more  extensive  volumes.  Breakfast  over,  we 
resumed  our  seats,  the  hospitable  landlord  warning  me  not  to  set  out 
on  my  journey.  The  fog  was  now  rolling  through  the  notch  tumult- 
uously,  and  filing  off  gracefully  to  the  right  and  left,  like  soldiers  pass-* 
ing  a  defile  and  preparing  to  attack  an  enemy  in  front. 

The  sun  was  shining  brightly.  The  foliage  of  the  forest-trees  had 
all  the  maturity  and  richness  of  verdure  which  the  earlier  springs  of 
that  latitude  afford.  Among  the  flowering  bushes,  beneath  the  lofty 
trees,  were  the  Azalias  decked  in  their  blossoms  of  yellow,  orange  and 
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crimson,  and  the  Khododendrons  and  Kalmia,  in  their  white  and  pink. 
The  lilies  and  the  lady -slippers,  with  a  hundred  other  plants,  in  full 
bloom,  lent  their  gaudy  flowers  to  complete  a  landscape  of  unsur- 
passed beauty. 

From  our  position  the  fog  wore  the  appearance  of  gigantic  fleeces  of 
the  whitest  wool.  Onward,  and  still  onward,  its  masses  rolled  along, 
the  foremost  seeming  to  be  impelled  forward,  not  by  the  winds,  for  it 
was  calm,  but  by  the  fog  in  the  rear;  or  rather  perhaps  by  the  attrac- 
tion of  the  mountains,  or  the  force  of  an  upper  current  in  the  atmos- 
phere. 

It  was  a  beautiful  scene  to  witness  these  bearers  of  fertilizing  show- 
ers, as  they  gathered  along  the  flanks  of  the  mountains,  leaving  the 
summits  undimmed  in  the  sunbeams,  while  they  gave  a  refreshing 
coolness  to  the  circular  area  which  they  overshadowed.  The  sun  was 
yet  low  in  the  east.  As  his  empire  was  thus  rapidly  invaded,  he 
seemed  determined  to  resist  to  the  last,  and  sent  his  beams  far  up  the 
slope  beneath  the  fog,  which  had  now  become  so  condensed  as  to  wear 
the  appearance  of  over-hanging  clouds.  His  rays  illuminated  the 
vast  underlying  amphitheater,  not  shaded  by  the  clouds,  causing  every 
dew-drop  on  leaf  and  flower  to  glitter  like  diamonds.  The  circles  of 
light  and  shade,  standing  in  strong  contrast  before  us,  produced  a  scene 
that  was  gorgeous  in  the  extreme. 

But  the  clouds,  accumulating  faster  and  ^ter,  soon  covered  not  only 
the  mountain-sides,  but  overspread  the  whole  area  of  the  cove;  and, 
advancing  eastward,  covered  the  face  of  the  sun  as  with  a  curtain, 
shutting  out  his  rays  from  the  landscape  around.  We  were  now 
startled  by  a  sudden  flash  of  lightning,  succeeded,  instantly,  by  the  roll 
of  the  thunder,  which,  reverberating  among  the  mountains,  prolonged 
its  tones  to  an  extent  unknown  to  the  dwellers  among  the  lowlands. 
The  rain,  which  for  a  few  minutes  had  fallen  in  a  feeble  drizzle,  now 
descended  at  once  in  a  copious  shower,  as  though  it  had  been  awaiting 
the  signal  of  the  electric  flash  to  do  its  errand  of  mercy. 

FORM  OP  THE   MOUNTAINS — THEIR  BALLS — PRODUCTION   OF   CLOUDS 

AND   RAIN. 

A  word,  here,  about  the  form  of  these  mountains  before  proceeding 
with  farther  descriptions.  Like  all  mountains  composed  of  stratified 
rocks,  those  of  North  Carolina  run  in  lengthened  ranges,  mainly  from 
northeast  to  southwest.  In  countries  where  the  unstratified  rocks 
prevail,  the  mountains  mostly  are  thrown  up  into  dome-shaped  forms 
and  are  not  found  in  continuous  ranges.  Here  and  there,  however,  in 
North  Carolina,  there  are  points  which  rise,  dome-like,  a  thousand  feet 
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above  the  ordinary  eleyation  of  the  mountains  around.  But  they  dif- 
fer in  nothing  except  altitude,  from  the  geology  of  the  country  at  large. 
These  domes,  in  the  western  part  of  North  Carolina,  attain  a  hight 
of  3,000  feet  above  the  beds  of  the  rivers,  and  about  4,500  feet  above 
the  sea-level.  Some  of  them  reach  an  elevation  of  two  or  three  hun- 
dred feet  above  the  line  at  which  the  ordinary  forest-trees  can  grow, 
and  are  destitute  of  timber,  though  covered  with  grasses  and  flowers. 
Here  and  there  a  group  of  briars,  laurels,  azalias  and  other  shrubs, 
add  their  presence  to  vary  the  scenery  of  these  celestial  prairies. 

These  elevated  domes  have  much  to  do  with  the  formation  of  clouds 
and  the  production  of  rain.  They  are  locally  called  halh^  ft'om  their 
round  appearance  and  naked  surface.  In  the  clearest  days,  often,  the 
clouds  can  be  seen  forming  around  them  at  a  greater  or  less  distance 
above  or  below  their  summits.  At  times  the  rain-fall  is  limited  to  the 
area  around  the  ball,  where  the  cloud  spends  itself,  so  that  its  remain- 
ing vapor  is  drifted  off  or  dissolved  again  in  the  atmosphere.  At 
other  times  the  clouds  accumulate  largely,  and  either  from  the  influ- 
ence of  currents  of  wind,  or  from  electrical  action,  they  move  off  so  as 
to  water  the  surrounding  mountains  and  intervening  valleys.  It  is  not 
unusual  for  two  balls,  or  for  the  summits  of  the  lower  mountains,  to 
be  forming  wreaths  of  clouds  around  their  brows  at  the  same  moment. 
These  clouds,  not  infrequently,  are  attracted  toward  each  other,  and 
thus  the  vegetation  of  the  intervening  district  receives  new  life  and 
vigor  from  the  rains  which  they  yield. 

It  is  these  occasional  showers  which  serve  to  keep  up  the  mountain 
springs  and  streams  in  perpetual  flow,  and  which  supply  to  man  and 
beast  their  water  to  drink,  in  a  purity  almost  equal  to  the  dews  of 
heaven.  The  general  rains  of  this  region,  like  those  of  the  Mississippi 
valley,  usually,  come  from  the  west  and  southwest,  in  broad  sheets  of 
cloud  overspreading  the  whole  sky. 

MEASUREMENT  OF  THE   MOUNTAINS — A  DAT  AMONO  THE  CLOUDS — 

THEIR  CHARACTER  AND   MOVEMENTS. 

On  the  17th  of  July,  1857,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Marcus  Britain,  I 
set  out  to  measure  the  hight  of  Valley  River  ball,  in  Cherokee  coun- 
ty, N.  C.  The  instrument  used  was  Locke's  Level.  The  distance  to  be 
measured,  from  the  bed  of  the  river  to  the  top  of  the  ball,  owing 
to  the  circuitous  route  to  be  followed,  was  little  less  than  five  miles. 
Each  sight  taken  with  the  instrument  included  the  space  between  my 
heels  and  my  eye,  or  five  feet  six  inches  and  a  half:  the  whole  of  the 
sights  from  the  river  to  the  summit  of  the  ball  being  535  and  equaling 
2,964  feet.  The  point  on  Valley  River  from  which  we  started,  is  near  its 
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head,  and  probably  200  feet  above  the  bed  of  Hiwassee  river,  into 
which  it  empties  at  a  distance  of  fourteen  miles.  The  ball,  therefore, 
must  be  more  than  3,000  feet  above  Hiwassee. 

Before  reaching  the  top  of  the  main  ball,  a  cloud  came  sweeping 
along  i^om  the  direction  of  the  Tusquitta  mountain,  pouring  down  its 
rain  as  it  progressed.  It  reached  us  in  the  form  of  a  dense  fog,  as  all 
clouds  appear  when  we  are  in  their  midst.  The  cloud  was  about  500 
feet  below  the  summit  of  the  ball.  On  striking  the  mountain's  side, 
it  rolled  along  amidst  the  trees  to  the  top  of  the  ball.  While  hover-' 
ing  there,  as  a  hen  over  her  brood,  it  sent  an  arm  down  the  eastern 
side  of  the  mountain,  above  the  tree-tops,  to  a  distance  of  several 
hundred  feet;  and  then,  as  if  reluctant  to  lose  any  portion  of  its  mass, 
this  arm  was  drawn  up  again  into  the  bosom  of  the  cloud.  Rendered 
light  and  airy,  from  the  loss  of  its  rain,  the  cloud  soon  swept  off  to 
the  eastward,  so  that  we  could  complete  our  measurements. 

As  anticipated,  I  found  all  the  balls,  within  a  distance  of  thirty 
miles,  to  be  about  the  same  hight.  Two  exceptions  only,  existed. 
Tusquitta  ball,  to  the  southwest,  and  Laurel  ball  to  the  northward^ 
were  higher  than  the  one  we  measured.  These  facts  of  course  were 
ascertained  by  Locke's  Level  from  where  we  stood. 

Nearly  all  the  balls  in  sight,  more  than  a  half  dozen  in  number,  and 
many  of  the  higher  portions  of  the  lower  ranges  of  the  mountains, 
were  repeatedly  covered  by  rain-clouds  during  the  day,  which  were 
either  formed  upon  them  or  floated  to  them  from  one  or  another  of  the 
surrounding  elevated  points.  Four  or  five  of  these  clouds  passed  up 
Valley  River  toward  us,  but  were  generally  exhausted  of  their  rain  be 
fore  reaching  our  position.  The  valley  is  narrow,  being  little  more 
than  a  mile  in  width,  and  runs  in  a  southwest  direction  to  the  Hiwas- 
see. These  showers  presented  varied  appearances  as  they  succeeded 
each  other.  One  was  from  a  cloud,  the  margins  of  which  were  equal 
in  depth  and  density  to  the  main  part  of  its  body.  Its  breadth  was 
nearly  equal  to  the  width  of  the  valley.  There  being  little  wind,  the 
rain  fell  vertically,  and  presented  the  appearance  of  a  large  curtain,  of 
semi-transparent  gauze,  suspended  from  the  cloud  to  the  earth,  and 
having  a  length  of  two  thousand  feet.  Another  shower  fell,  an  hour 
aftierward,  from  a  cloud  with  attenuated  margins,  but  dense  center. 
The  sheet  of  water  which  fell  from  it  presented  the  appearance  of  a 
semi-transparent  fog  in  its  center.  But  it  gradually  shaded  off 
toward  the  margins,  into  a  misty  haze  scarcely  obscuring  the  objects 
in  the  back-ground.  It  was  difficult  to  distinguish  where  the  rain-fall 
oeased  and  the  pure  air  alone  existed.    A  third,  which  occurred  during 
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oar  descent,  was  from  a  dense  black  cloud  that  overshadowed  the  valley 
and  half  the  adjacent  mountains.  It  had  also  great  length  to  the 
westward.  The  body  of  water  which  it  a£fbrded  was  so  dense,  and  the 
distance  through  which  the  eye  had  to  penetrate  so  great,  that  every 
object  in  the  back-ground  was  as  completely  obscured  as  though  the 
pall  of  midnight  had  been  drawn  across  the  valley. 

A  RAINBOW — REMARKABLE   EXHIBITTON  OF  FOG — ITS  DISSOLUTION. 

We  had  reached  a  position  two  thousand  feet  below  the  ball  and  one 
thousand  feet  above  the  river,  when  this  shower  had  so  far  passed 
over  as  to  permit  the  sun  to  shine  out  brilliantly  from  the  clear  sky  in 
the  west.  Immediately  a  rainbow  was  produced  of  the  greatest  beauty. 
The  top  of  its  arch  reached  a  little  above  the  summit  of  the  ball,  which 
we  had  just  measured,  thus  throwing  the  main  part  of  the  bow  below 
its  level,  and  giving  it  a  back-ground  of  the  richest  green  which  thd 
foliage  of  the  mountains  could  afford.  Two  mountains  of  unequal 
hight  intervened  between  us  and  the  ball.  The  nearest  one  was 
much  the  lowest,  while  the  other  rose  half  way  to  the  summit  of 
the  ball.  Upon  its  entire  slope  the  lines  of  the  rainbow  were  present- 
ed in  a  richness  of  color  far  transcending  any  thing  of  the  kind  I 
had  ever  witnessed.  Upon  the  mountain  nearest  to  us,  as  well  as  up- 
on the  distant  ball,  the  colors  were  paler.  The  accompanying  second- 
ary bow  possessed  about  as  much  brilliancy  as  the  ordinary  rainbows 
of  the  lowlands. 

The  citizens  of  the  vicinity  insisted  upon  naming  this  ball  for  me, 
as  I  had  made  the  only  measurement  ever  attempted  of  any  of  the 
mountains  in  the  vicinity.  I  declined  the  honor,  but  suggested  they 
might  call  it  Joanna's  Ball,  for  my  mute  daughter  Joanna.  This 
suggestion  was  adopted,  and  I  since  find  that  the  surveyor,  Mr.  Vtesb^ 
CY,  employs  it  in  describing  the  lands  which  he  surveys. 

On  another  occasion  business  led  me  to  Clayton,  Georgia,  in  com*^ 
pany  with  Felix  Axley,  Esq.  of  Murphy,  N.  C.  Clayton,  is  located  in 
the  northeast  corner  of  Georgia,  not  far  distant  from  Rabun  Gap, 
through  which  the  Charleston  &  Cincinnati  Railroad  is  being  con- 
structed. This  gap  is  formed  by  a  low  depression  in  the  Blue  Ridge, 
consisting  of  some  swampy  lands  in  which  the  head -waters  of  the  Lit- 
tle Tennessee  and  of  the  Savannah  take  their  rise.  The  mountains 
on  each  side  of  this  gap  rise  to  the  hight  of  1,500  feet.  On.  the 
morning  after  our  arrival,  Mr.  Axley  awoke  me,  about  sunrise,  to  look 
at  a  wonder  which  he  said  would  interest  me,  and  which  he  wished  me 
to  explain.     On  looking  out  at  the  window  toward  the  north,  I  beheld 

a  vast  volume  of  fog,  filling  the  gap  from  base  to  summit,  and  ocoa- 
VOL.  in.,  NO.  I. — 3. 
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Bionally  extending  even  above  the  highest  parts  of  the  mountains. 
It  was  as  white  as  snow,  and  resembled  a  vast  deluge  of  cotton  as  it 
falls  loosely  from  the  gin.  In  front  of  the  main  gap,  and  between  it 
and  the  town,  there  stands  a  small  mountain,  detached  from  the  prin- 
cipal range,  with  a  gap  upon  each  side.  The  fog,  as  it  rolled  through 
the  main  gap,  was  deflected  into  the  smaller  gap,  to  the  east  of  the  lit- 
tle mountain.  On  viewing  it  for  a  few  minutes,  I  was  soon  startlod 
by  noticing  that  though  the  whole  immense  volume  of  the  fog  was 
rolling  forward  at  quite  an  observable  rate  of  speed,  yet  it  never  passed 
much  beyond  the  southern  side  of  the  little  mountain.  Onward  it 
came,  with  a  seeming  force  and  bulk  sufficient  to  overwhelm,  in  its  dark- 
ness, the  whole  southern  side  of  the  Blue  Kidge.  But  beyond  the 
line  named  it  could  never  pass.  A  barrier  existed  there,  in  the  differ- 
ent conditions  of  the  atmosphere,  which  at  once  dissolved  the  fog,  and 
left  the  aif  as  transparent  as  ever.  Once  in  a  while  a  small  portion  of 
the  fog  would  whirl  forward,  a  few  hundred  feet  beyond  the  main  mass, 
like  a  bold  leader  in  front  of  an  army,  as  if  to  encourage  the  forces  be- 
hind to  move  onward  with  greater  daring.  But  all  was  in  vain,  as  leader 
and  follower  were  quickly  involved  in  a  similar  fate.  The  law  which 
controlled  the  movements  of  the  fog,  said  to  it,  emphatically,  "  Thus  far 
shalt  thou  come  but  no  farther." 

Turning  to  Mr.  Axley,  who  had  patiently  watched  me  while  I  was 
absorbed  in  contemplating  this  wonderful  phenomenon,  I  asked  him  if 
it  had  ever  occurred  before.  "Yes  sir,"  he  answered,  "it  occurs  every 
clear  morning  from  spring  to  fall.  Beginning  to  roll  through  a  little 
after  daybreak,  and  before  the  sun  appears  above  the  horizon,  it  con- 
tinues till  from  eight  to  ten  o'clock,  and  this  it  repeats  every  clear  day 
and  has  repeated,  doubtless,  ever  since  the  creation." 

Again  I  turned  to  view  the  fog,  and  found  it  coming  on  to  its  fate, 
as  regardless  of  consequences,  apparently,  as  we  thoughtless  mortals 
often  are  when  treading  upon  the  very  verge  of  destruction. 

"What  are  you  thinking  about,"  inquired  Mr.  Axley.  "Tell  me, 
now,  for  I  wish  to  know  your  thoughts."  "I  was  thinking,  sir,  that  I 
have  discovered  a  secret."  "Out  with  it,  then,"  said  Axley,  "I  believe 
I  now  know  why  it  is  that  northern  fog  makes  so  little  impression  up- 
on southern  minds.  There  exists  here  a  physical  condition  of  atmos- 
phere, which  at  once  dissipates  any  amount  of  fog  that  may  be  engen- 
•dered  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Blue  Kidge,  and  renders  it  wholly 
innoxious  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  southern  side.  So  in  the  southern 
mind,  there  seems  to  exist  a  moral  condition  that  has  for  years  repelled 
All  foggy  invasions  from  the  north,  whether  of  mesmerism,  mormonism, 
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spirit-rappings,  or  abolition.  All  are  rendered  innoxious  at  the  south, 
and  have  made  but  little  more  progress  here,  than  yonder  fog  is  able  to 
do  after  laboring  continuously  ever  since  the  waters  of  the  deluge  re- 
ceded from  the  face  of  the  earth."  "  Well  done,  well  done,"  said  Ax- 
ley,  and  away  he  went  to  allow  me  to  finish  dressing  so  as  to  be  in  time 
for  breakfast. 

On  referring  to  the  books  on  the  subject,  the  reader  will  find  the 
philosophical  principles  stated,  by  which  to  explain  all  the  phenomena 
referred  to  in  this  article.  It  is  needless  here  to  state  them  at  length, 
since  the  advanced  classes  in  every  high  school  and  academy  should  be 
able,  at  once,  to  look  them  up  and  give  the  necessary  explanations. 
But  as  some  of  my  readers  may  not  have  access  to  any  such  sources 
of  information,  a  brief  statement  of  facts  may  not  be  amiss. 

PHILOSOPHY   OF   CLOUDS,    BAINS   AND   FOOS. 

1.  At  all  tem{>eratures  moisture  resides  in  the  atmosphere,  self-sustained,  in 
an  invisible  state.  Between  the  particles  of  air,  intervals  are  believed  to  exist, 
which  are,  either  partially,  or  wholly,  filled  with  vapor  that  constantly  rises  from 
the  earth. 

2.  This  peculiarity  in  Uie  constitution  of  the  atmosphere  is  termed  the  capacity 
of  the  air  for  moisture,,  and  when  the  intervals  are  full  of  vapor,  it  is  said  to  be 
Maturated.  An  increase  of  temperature^  by  dilating  the  air,  separates  the  particles 
from  each  other;  the  intervals  are  thus  enlarged,  and  the  capacity  of  the  air  m- 
ereased.  A  diminution  of  temperature  is  followed  by  contrary  effects;  the  size  of 
the  intervals  is  then  reduced,  and  the  capacity  lessened. 

8.  The  capacity  increases,  however,  at  a  faster  rate  than  the  temperature.  A 
volume  of  air,  at  32^  Fah.  is  capable  of  containing  a  quantity  of  moisture  equal 
to  the  160th  part  of  its  own  weight;  but  for  every  twenty-seven  additional  degrees 
of  heat,  this  quantity  Is  doubled.     Thus  a  body  of  air  can  contain. 

At    32°  Fahrenheit,  the  160th  part  of  its  own  weight. 
"     59®  "  "      80th       "  "  " 

«     86®  "  "      40th       "  ,  "  " 

(I   113©  u  u      20th      "  "  " 

From  this  it  follows  that  while  the  tempierature  advances  in  an  ariChmetical 
series,  the  capacity  is  accelerated  in  a  geometrical  progression.  Remark'^  upo|i 
absolute  and  relative  humidity  may  be  deferred  at  present. 

4.  Rain  is  produced  by  the  rapid  union  of  two  or  more  volumes  of  humid  air, 
differing  considerably  in  temperature;  the  several  portions  in  union,  being 
incapable  of  holding  the  same  amount  of  moisture  that  each  can. separately  re-, 
tain.  This  circumstance  is  the  result  of  the  law,  that  the  capacity  of  the  air  for 
moisture  decreases  at  a  faster  rate  than  the  temperature. 

6.  This  effect  may  be  thus  illustrated:  4,000  cubic  inches  of  air,  at  the  tem- 
perature of  86®  Fah.  can  contain  no  more  than  31j^  grains  of  moisture,  and  an 
equal  volume,  at  32°  Fah.,  only  7|^  grains.  Now  if  the  two  volumes  are  mingled 
together,  their  average  temperature  will  be  69°  Fah.,  and  the  weight  of  moisture 
they  unitedly  possess  will  be  39|  grains.  But  at  this  temperature,  31 J  grains  is 
all  the  moisture  that  8,000  cubic  inches  of  air  can  possibly  retain;  since  the  first 
portion  by  its  union  with  the  second,  diminished  its  capacity  one-half  while  that 
of  the  latter  was  only  doubled.  The  excess,  therefore,  of  7J  grains  will  be  con- 
densed, and  descend  in  the  form  of  water. 

6.  The  temperature  of  the  air  diminishes  with  the  altitude,  but  the  law  of  de- 
crease is  very  irregular,  being  affected  by  the  latitude,  seasons,  hours  of  the  day, 
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and  a  diversity  of  local  circumstances.  It  may,  however,  be  assumed,  as  a  gen- 
eral rule,  that  a  loss  of  heat  occurs  to  the  extent  of  one  degree  Fahrenheit  for 
every  848  feet  of  elevation.  This  is  an  average  result,  for  the  rate  of  decrease 
is  very  rapid  near  the  earth,  after  which  it  proceeds  more  slowly,  but  at  the  loft- 
iest hights  is  again  accelerated. 

7.  Fogs,  or  mists,  are  visible  vapors  that  float  in  the  atmosphere  near  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth.  They  originate  in  the  same  cause  as  rain;  viz.:  the  union  of 
a  cool  body  of  air  with  one  that  is  warm  and  humid;  when  the  precipitation  of 
moisture  is  slight, /oy«  are  produced;  when  it  is  copious,  rains  are  the  result. 

8.  When  a  mist  is  closely  examined,  it  is  found  to  consist  of  minute  fflobuUsy 
and  the  investigations  of  Saussure,  and  Kratzenstein,  lead  us  to  suppose  that 
Uiey  are  hollow;  for  the  latter  philosopher  discovered  upon  them  rings  of  pris- 
matic colors,  like  those  seen  upon  soap  bubbles;  and  these  could  not  exist  if  the 
globule  was  a  drop  of  water,  with  no  air  or  gas  within.  The  size  of  these  glob- 
ules is  greatest  when  the  atmosphere  is  very  humid,  and  least  when  it  is  dry. 

9.  Fogs  are  found  along  the  courses  of  rivers,  upon  the  sides  of  mountains  and 
over  shoals  and  capes.  It  is  not  difficult  to  detect  the  cause  of  their  appearance 
in  these  situations.  The  banks  of  a  river,  during  the  night,  lose  more  heat  by 
radiation  than  the  stream  it«elf,  and  to  the  air,  which  rests  upon  each,  a  similar 
difference  in  temperature  is  imparted.  By  the  fluctuations  of  the  atmosphere, 
an  intermixture  is  readily  affected ;  and  the  superfluous  moisture,  is  seen,  in  the 
morning,  floating  in  fog  over  either  bank,  and  tracing  in  a  wreath  of  mist  the 
devious  windings  of  the  stream.  Fogs  usually  occur  over  rivers  in  the  early  part 
of  the  day ;  for  the  reason,  that  soon  after  the  sun  rises  the  equality  of  tempera- 
ture is  restored,  and  the  vapor  is  then  rapidly  dissipated. 

10.  Fogs  appear  upon  mountains,  because  the  warmth  of  the  atmosphere  di- 
minishes as  we  ascend,  and  the  cool  and  shady  forests  that  clothe  their  sides  con- 
tribute still  further  to  lower  the  temperature.  Hence,  when  the  warm  air  of  the 
vales  is  gradually  driven  up  by  the  wind  into  these  regions,  its  capacity  for 
moisture  is  continually  reduced,  till  at  length  a  precipitation  occurs,  and  clouds 
of  mist  involve  both  cliff  and  forest. 

11.  Tlie  name  of  clouds  is  given  to  those  collections  of  vapor,  that  float  at  a 
lofty  altitude  above  the  earth.  Though  differing  from  fogs  in  situation,  they 
originate  in  precisely  the  same  causes;  being  formed  in  the  higher  regions  of  the 
atmosphere,  by  fhe  union  of  warm  and  cold  air,  when  the  combining  volumes 
are  saturated.  The  excess  of  humidity,  when  slight,  then  appearing  in  the  at- 
mosphere, in  the  form  of  clowU. 

12.  A  singular  instance  of  the  alternate  appearance  and  disappearance  of  a 
cloud,  occurred  not  long  since  upon  the  coast  of  England.  A  cloud  was  seen 
borne  along  by  the  wind,  apparently  passing  from  one  side  of  the  arm  of  the 
sea  to  the  other,  but  not  extending  across  the  water.  It  was  visible  over  the 
land,  on  each  shore,  but  the  sky  above  the  water  was  perfectly  serene.  This  phe- 
nomenon may  be  thus  explained.  Over  the  land,  in  the  region  of  the  cloud,  the 
air  was  below  the  dew-point;  but  above  the  water,  the  sea  being  warmer  than  the 
land,  the  temperature  of  the  air  was  higher,  and  above  the  dew-point.  When, 
therefore,  the  wind  carried  the  cloud  over  the  sea  it  vanished,  its  moisture  being 
re-dissolved  by  the  atmosphere;  but  when  the  body  of  air  in  which  the  cloud 
had  previously  existed,  arrived  at  the  opposite  shore,  a  second  precipitation  of 
moisture  took  place,  and  the  cloud  re-appeared. 

13.  It  frequently  occurs  that  clouds  hang,  bound  together  around  the  summits 
of  mountains,  though  the  particles  which  compose  it  are  continually  changing. 
There  is  a  fine  example  of  these  appearances  displayed  upon  the  St.  Gothard,  a 
mountain  in  Switzerland,  about  6000  feet  high.  Dark,  heavy  clouds  that  have 
formed  on  one  side  of  the  mountain,  are  frequently  seen  passing  rapidly  over  its 
summit,  and  descending  in  dense  masses,  into  the  vale  of  Tremola,  on  the  oppo- 
site side;  but  Instead  of  filling  the  plains  beneath  with  thick  vapor,  the  clouds 
are  dissolved  by  the  warm  air  into  which  they  are  precipitated.* 

♦  Brocklesby's  Meteorology. 
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CAUSES  OF  THE  FOQS  ON  THE  TENNESSEE,  THEIB  MOVEMENTS  SOUTH, 

AND  THEIR   DISSIPATION. 

The  phenomena  of  the  fog  at  Clayton,  Georgia,  can  now  be  explained. 
The  Little  Tennessee  river  takes  its  rise  in  Rabun  Crap  and  runs  north- 
west. By  the  junction  of  several  large  creeks,  heading  in  the  Blue 
Kidge,  the  river,  soon  after  emerging  from  the  mountains,  becomes 
quite  a  considerable  stream.  It  is  walled  in  on  each  side  by  mountains 
of  1,500  to  2,500  feet  in  hight,  which  extends  northward,  as  cross-ties, 
from  the  Blue  Ridge  to  the  Smoky  Mountain,  these  mountains  are  cov- 
ered with  forest-trees  from  the  base  to  the  summit.  The  sun,  during 
the  hottest  hours  of  the  day,  teems  down  its  rays  into  the  valley,  and 
imparts  a  great  amount  of  heat  to  the  waters  of  the  river  as  well  as  to 
the  rocks  among  which  it  runs.  The  temperature  of  the  water  is  thus 
kept  up  during  the  night,  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  surrounding 
mountains  cool  the  overhanging  air.  The  vapor  which  rises  rapidly 
from  the  heated  water,  coming  into  contact  with  the  cold  atmosphere 
above,  is  converted  into  fog.  As  the  sun  rbes  in  the  morning,  his  rays 
at  once  act  upon  the  air  south  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  where  no  obstruction 
exists;  but  his  heat  can  not  affect  that  of  the  narrow  valley  of  the 
Tennessee,  till  the  sun  attains  a  sufficient  elevation  to  overcome  the  alti- 
tude of  the  mountain  upon  its  eastern  side.  The  rarefaction  of  the  at- 
mosphere on  the  south  side  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  while  that  of  the  Ten- 
nessee valley  remains  at  a  lower  temperature,  produces  a  current  of  air 
from  the  north  to  the  south,  that  bears  the  fog  along  with  it  through 
the  gap.  But  here  the  increased  heat^  expanding  the  air  in  the  glob- 
ules of  vapor  composing  the  fog,  bursts  the  bubbles,  and  the  fog  is  dis- 
solved by  absorption  into  the  atmosphere  as  transparent  vapor. 


H^«l 


Education  is  a  companion  which  no  misfortune  can  depress — no 
crime  can  destroy — no  enemy  can  alienate — no  despotism  can  enslave. 
At  home  a  friend — abroad  an  introduction ;  in  solitude,  a  solace — ^in 
society,  an  ornament.  It  chastens  vice;  it  guides  virtue;  it  gives  at 
once,  grace  and  government  to  genius;  without  it  what  is  man?  A 
splendid  slave ;  a  reasoning  savage ! 


Don't  be  afraid  to  clip  hedges,  or  cut  back  young  trees,  when  you 
are  planting  them.  You  gain  more  growth  than  you  lose,  though  you 
Slay  not  be  able  to  comprehend  it  till  youVe  seen  it  with  your  own  eyes. 
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GOOD  FRUITS. 

DIRECTIONS    FROM    OUR    EXPERIENCE    IN    THEIR    CULTIVATION,    AND 

THE   APPROVED   KINDS. 

What  apology  can  a  man  render  in  this  country,  wlio  owns  but  an 
acre  of  ground,  especially  of  our  loamy  soils,  for  being  destitute  of 
good  fruit?  We  say  emphatically,  none !  If  he  will  not  perform  the 
work  necessary  for  their  cultivation,  "never  should  he  eat."  We  are 
fully  aware  of  all  the  drawbacks — of  all  the  enemies  with  which  he  has 
to  contend;  of  the  blight,  mildew,  and  the  tribes  of  insects  that  in- 
fest; but  amidst  all,  an  orchard  of  good  fruit-trees  in  this  country, 
when  properly  tended,  does  not  require  as  much  care  and  labor,  as  it 
does  in  Europe. 

Here  we  talk  of  abandoning  the  grape,  because  of  an  occasional 
failure.  Such  failures  have  been  common,  from  time  immemorial,  in 
the  grape-growing  districts  of  Europe,  if  history  be  correct.  A  single 
peach-tree  in  England  or  France  receives  more  actual  hard  labor  in 
one  season,  than  an  orchard  of  one  hundred  trees  does  in  Ohio,  But 
because  they  will  not  grow  spontaneously,  as  they  once  would,  and  are 
more  infested  with  insects,  many  have  abandoned  their  cultivation. 
The  plum,  one  of  the  most  luscious  and  productive  of  fruits,  we  are 
ready  to  discard,  because  it  i§  the  favorite  of  that  pest  of  pests  among 
insects,  the  CutcmHo.  And  yet  one  tree  in  this  country  yields  more 
than  will  a  dozen  in  England.  We  have  fire-blight  and  leaf-blight 
upon  the  pear;  but  the  same  difficulties  occur  in  the  old  world.  Mal- 
adies, numerous  and  aggravated,  exist  in  the  vegetable  and  animal 
kingdoms,  in  this  country  and  all  over  the  world;  no  portion  is  so  fa- 
vored as  to  claim  exemption.  It  becomes  us  to  study  their  pathology, 
apply  ourselves  to  ascertain  their  nature  by  a  discriminating  diagnosis, 
and  learn  how  to  apply  the  proper  remedies,  and  not  be  discouraged  in 
this  department  because  there  are  Quacks,  and  Homeopathists,  and 
Alopathists,  as  in  the  medical  profession.  We  should  here,  as  well  as 
there,  do  all  to  secure  vigor  of  constitution,  in  order  more  effectually 
to  resist  disease.  In  Horticulture,  as  well  as  in  Agriculture,  our  coun- 
try is  well  favored  of  Heaven,  and  has  doubtless  a  high  destiny  to  fulfill. 

Our  territory  is  not  only  immense,  but  so  diversified  in  soil  and  cli- 
mate, that  all  the  most  valuable  grains  and  fruits  can  be  produced  in 
such  abundance  as  will  enable  us  to  supply  other  countries  less  favored 
in  these  respects.  Since  the  introduction  of  Railroad  facilities,  thus 
being  permitted  to  choosy  our  location  from  a  far  wider  area,  and  still 
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be  convenient  to  market,  cultivators  ought  to  redouble  their  energies 
with  so  sure  a  prospect  of  reward.  And  we  feel  confident  this  will 
yet  take  place.  Never  was  there  a  greater  demand  for  fruit-trees  and 
good  fruit.  We  would  here  interpose  a  word  of  caution  to  those  who 
would  set  out  permanent  orchards.  So  great  is  the  demand,  and  so 
facile  the  arts  of  manufacturing  trees  cheaply  and  rapidly,  that  all 
should  be  on  their  guard  in  the  purchase  of  trees.  And  first  and  fore- 
most wo  would  say  look  well  to  the  root.  If  possible,  secure  to  every 
standard  tree  a  seedling  root,  not  an  offshoot,  not  a  section,  -not  a  lay- 
er, but  a  veritable  root,  with  a  healthy,  vigorous,  entire  descending  axis. 
You  then,  after  setting  it  right,  (see  Vol.  II,  page  102,  CincinncUus,) 
will  have  literally  a  standard  tree,  one  that  will  stand  and  bear  fruit 
when  its  cultivator  is  gone.  We  refer  our  readers,  also,  in  their  after 
treatment,  to  Vol.  II,  page  154,  Gincinnatus, 

For  the  benefit  of  our  numerous  correspondents  we  give  below  the 
specific  kinds  of  fruits  worthy  of  general  cultivation,  especially  in  this 
locality,  and  which  we  find  embraced  in  almost  all  amateur  lists  pub- 
lished. We  are,  however,  aware  that  in  selecting  varieties  there  are 
several  considerations  to  be  borne  in  mind.  1.  As  a  general  rule,  it  is 
safest  to  adhere  to  the  kinds  which  prove  best,  with  best  cultivators  in 
each  particular  region ;  new  and  untested  sorts,  no  difference  how  high- 
ly recommended,  introduce  sparingly.  2.  That  a  supply  may  be  relied 
on  at  all  times  and  seasons,  your  list  should  be  more  extensive;  some 
fruits  succeeding  best  in  one  season,  and  others  in  another.  We  by  no 
means  expect  to  satisfy,  in  our  brief  lists,  all  tastes,  these  are  diversi- 
fied and  often  quite  capricious;  but  propose  to  give  as  few  varieties 
as  possible  to  make  a  good  selection,  and  leave  our  nurserymen  and 
amateurs  to  furnish  a  more  extended  catalogue.  This  they  will  do 
to  your  heart's  content.  And  we  doubt  not,  were  we  better  acquainted 
with  some  of  the  new  seedlings,  we  should  introduce  them,  and  reduce 
the  individuals  planted  of  the  kinds  given,  but  in  no  case  any  of  the 
varieties.  We  are  fully  aware  that  we  have  omitted  some  of  the  old 
and  well-tried  kinds;  but  it  is  because  they  appear  to  have,  from  some 
reason,  so  far  degenerated  as  not  to  retain  their  former  high  position; 
we  must  constantly  resort  to  new  seedlings,  in  order  to  renovate  and 
improve  the  culture  of  fruit.  In  view  of  this,  and  to  answer  many 
inquirers,  the  following  list  is  submitted : 

APPLES. 

Summer. — Early  Harvest,  Summer  Queen,  Summer  Hose,  Red  As- 
trachan,  Benoni,  Early  Strawberry,  American  Summer  Pearmain, 
Sweet  Bough. 
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Fall. — Fall  Pippin,  Drap  d'Or,  Cooper,  Porter,  Fall  Wine,  Amer- 
ican Golden  Russet,  Rambo,  Maiden  Blush. 

Early  Winter. — Newtown  Spitzenburg,  Yellow  Bellflower,  Jon- 
athan, Smith's  Cider,  Rome  Beauty,  Tulpehocken,  Broadwell  Sweet.* 

Late  Keepers. — White  Pippin,  Green  and  Yellow  Newtown,  not 
as  good  as  formerly;  Ohio  Pippin,  Raule's  Jannet,  Cannon  Pearmain, 
Wine  Sap,  not  sufficiently  vigorous;  Roman  Stem,  Lansingburg,  great- 
est keeper  and  good  bearer — profitable,  but  esteemed  an  inferior  fruit 
— ^will  generally  command  from  one  and  a  half  to  two  dollars  per 
bushel.     We  need  more  choice  late  winter  varieties. 

The  Baldwin,  Northern  Spy,  and  some  others,  promise  well.  The 
Gate,  or  Belmont,  thrives  well  and  should  be  included  in  northern  and 
middle  Ohio  as  a  January  and  February  apple. 

PEARS. 

Out  of  an  immense  variety,  reaching  even  to  thousands,  many  of 
which  have  not  been  fruited  in  this  country,  we  would  select: 

Madeleine,  best  early;  Rostizer  and  Tyson,  delicious  summer  vari- 
eties; Bartlett,  most  productive  and  delicious;  Washington,  Louise 
Bonne,  Flemish  Beauty,  Seckel,  White  Doyenne',  Autumn  Melting, 
Beurre'  Diel,  Bell  Lucrative.  There  are  many  other  fine  varieties,  and 
to  an  amateur  this  list  would  be  regarded  quite  incomplete. 

There  is  no  fruit-tree  that  now  promises  better  than  the  pear,  and 
we  advise  all  fruit-growers,  and  many  who  are  not,  to  set  out  the  pear. 
Would  you  set  dwarfs?  Certainly.  Let  them  line  your  walks;  they 
will  occupy  but  little  space,  and  richly  repay  your  labor,  if  properly 
cultivated.  We  prefer  standards  for  the  orchard.  The  dwarf  never 
can  supplant  them.  For  further  information,  we  refer  you  to  the  ex- 
tended discussion  in  our  Journal  of  last  year,  by  Messrs.  Stoma,  Bu- 
chanan, Sayer  and  Hon.  Marshal  P.  Wilder,  of  Boston. 

PEACHES. 

Could  you  secure  the  kinds  true  to  name,  which  we  Ornish,  yon 
would  be  well  suppled  in  the  following  list.  But  the  peach  having 
become  an  uncertain  crop,  the  nomenclature  of  this  fruit  is  often  un- 
avoidably unreliable.  From  its  great  uncertainty,  the  temptation  to 
(supply  names  is  thereby  greatly  increased. 

Early  York,  Crawford's  Early  and  Late,  Red-cheeked  Melocoton, 

Coolidge  Favorite,  Honest  John,  Morrisania  Pound,  Grosse  Mignonne^ 

■ 

*  The  White  Bellflower  and  Rhode  Island  Greening  are  included  in  many 
lists,  and  are  valued  by  us  as  highly  as  ever,  for  their  excellent  flavor,  but  they 
will  not  now  be  as  remunerative  as  others. 
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George  tlie  Fonrth,  Bennet's  Mammoth,  Morris  White,  Old  Mizon 
Free,  President,  Heath  Cling  and  Free,  Baltimore  Rose,  Morris*s  Large 
Bed,  Robinson  Crusoe,  Cook's  Seedling;  and  a  number  other  fine  seed- 
lings, not  now  in  mind,  could  judiciously  be  added. 

Let  no  one  who  has  suitable  ground,  fail  to  set  a  few  peach-trees  at 
least,  and  then  attend  to  them  well ;  adopt  the  shortening-in  method  of 
pruning,  the  pushing  off  at  times  of  superabundant  fruit;  keep  out 
the  worms,  with  specifics  if  you  can,  with  your  knife  if  you  must, 
and  they  wiU  pay. 

CHERRIEa 

Many  new,  and  it  is  believed,  excellent  varieties  have  been  added  to 
the  list  by  Prof.  Kirtland  and  others,  which  we  have  not  fruited.  We 
have  tested  some  thirty-five  kinds,  and  place  the  following  at  the 
head  of  the  list. 

Early  May,  or  Early  Richmond,  familiarly  called  the  Pie  Cherry, 
May  Duke,  White  Bigarreau,  Napoleon  Bigarreau,  Elton,  Black 
Eiigle,  Black  Tartarian;  and  two  other  kinds,  not  extensively  known, 
which  we  have  fruited  with  great  success,  viz..  Black  and  Yellow  Ger- 
man seedlings,  originating  in  our  neighborhood  from  seed  brought 
from  Germany. 

Don't  be  discouraged  about  cherries.  Our  late  severe  winters  have 
been  quite  destructive,  and  at  the  fall  of  some  of  them,  like  Pol- 
lock with  his  favorite  Elm,  we  have  *' mourned  as  though  a  friend  had 
fiillen."  Yet  we  shall  succeed,  on  our  highlands  and  clay  subsoil,  with 
proper  treatment.      Where  the  gravel  lies  near  the  surface^  never, 

PLUMS. 

As  our  readers  will  want,  probably,  to  plant  but  few,  we  give  the 
following: 

Jefferson,  Washington,  Green  Gage,  Bleecker's  Gage,  Duane's  Pur- 
ple and  Prince  Ptnperial.  Messrs.  Ellwanger  h  Barry  of  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  have  a  choice  collection  of  plums,  as  was  seen  on  exhibition  at 
our  late  Ohio  State  Fair,  should  any  one  wish  to  add  to  their  variety. 
Our  own  nurserymen  have  many  other  valuable  kinds.  Plant  a  few 
plums  and  make  experiments.  Let  us  try  to  vanquish  their  enemy: 
if  not  with  lime  and  sulphur,  by  setting  in  the  chicken -yard,  or  where 
we  can  turn  in  a  few  small  pigs  while  they  are  growing.  By  these 
various  methods  persons  have  succeeded.  And  if  in  no  other  way, 
torn  Shaker  for  a  time. 

APRICOTS  AND  QUINCES. 
As  to  Apricots,  the  amateur  may  set  a  few;  but  in  this  latitude,  and 
surrounded  by  enemies,  they  will  not  pay. 
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Quinces. — The  Apple-shaped  Quince  is  a  good  variety.  The  Or- 
ange is  the  most  popular  and  is  an  excellent  variety. 

Set  more  quinces.  They  have  few  enemies,  make  a  fine  dessert,  and 
flavor  other  fruits  delightfully. 

SMALL  FRUITS. 

Raspberries  and  Blackberries. — These  are  excellent  and  remu- 
nerative fruits,  to  which  little  attention  has  been  paid. 

Raspberries. — American  Red  and  Black,  Red  Antwerp,  and  lately, 
Pierce's  Catawissa  Raspberry,  of  Washington,  is  gaining  some  celebri- 
ty. In  general,  the  ever-bearing  are  not  the  most  desirable;  never 
having  upon  them  at  any  one  time  a  good  crop,  and  never  so  well 
flavored. 

Blackberries. — These  have  not  till  lately  been  cultivated,  simply 
because  spontaneous.  But  it  has  been  found  that  they  can  be  greatly 
improved.     As  yet,  the  Lawton,  or  New  Rochelle,  takes  precedence. 

Currants. — The  Red  and  White  Dutch,  as  yet,  have  the  precedence. 
The  White  Grape,  Cherry,  and  some  others,  are  being  tested  and  prom- 
ise well.  Great  neglect  is  manifest  in  the  raising  of  this  kind  of  fruit. 
No  small  fruit  is  a  surer  crop,  or  pays  better. 

Gooseberries. — The  finer  gooseberries  are  so  subject  to  the  mil- 
dew that  they  are  not  remunerative  and  have  been  discarded  from  gen- 
eral cultivation.  A  few  amateurs  still  uniformly  succeed.  Among 
these  we  would  name  our  much  esteemed  friend,  Dr.  Jas.  H.  Brower, 
of  Lawrenceburg,  Ind.  He  never  fails  to  secure  perfect  fruit.  It  is 
effected  by  constantly  pinching  out  the  new  wood. 

Houghton's  Seedling,  is,  amidst  all  the  diflSculties  in  rearing  the 
choice  kinds,  a  prize  which,  though  small,  makes  amends  by  its  abun- 
dant crops  of  perfect  and  good  fruit.  We  have  known  twenty  quarts 
picked  from  a  single  bush,  and  a  widow  lady  of  our  neighborhood  has 
sold  seven  hundred  dollars'  worth  in  one  season  from  a  single  acre. 

Plant  the  gooseberry  by  all  means;  Houghton's  Seedling  is  a  con- 
stant and  abundant  bearer. 

Strawberries. — Lastly,  we  append  the  strawberry.  And  here, 
amidst  a  great  variety  of  high-sounding  names  and  great  pretensions, 
and  it  may  be  many  excellent  kinds,  we  give  a  brief  list. 

At  the  head  of  the  list  we  place,  Lougworth's  Prolific,  or  Schneicke's 
Seedling  and  McAvoy's  Superior,  as  the  kinds  that  have  succeeded  best 
with  us.  But  this  is  not  by  any  means  the  uniform  experience  of 
growers  of  this  species  of  fruit.  Some  prefer  the  Extra  Red  to  either 
of  these,  while  others  regard  as  superior  to  all  others,  Hovey's  Seed- 
ling pistallate,  with  the  Iowa  Male,  or  Washington  staminate,  while 
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others  still  stick  to  the  old  Hudson  as  to  an  old  friend,  being  very  har- 
dy and  well  suited  to  bear  carriage,  which  is  a  serious  objection  to  Mc- 
Avoy*8  Superior,  Necked-pine  and  some  others.  We  are  raising  numer- 
ous seedlings  from  a  cross  of  the  Prolific  and  Superior,  in  hopes  to 
unite  the  good  qualities  of  each,  abating  defects,  which,  if  we  succeed, 
can  not  fail  to  be  a  desideratum. 

For  many  reasons  we  should  aim  at  securing  a  superior  hermaph- 
rodite plant;  among  others,  by  its  being  its  own  impregnator,  the  great- 
est novice  in  strawberry  culture  will  then  succeed,  and  the  aggregate 
crop  of  this  excellent  fruit  would  thereby  be  greatly  increased.  It 
would  save  so  frequently  renewing  our  beds,  now  rendered  necessary 
by  the  male  plants  usurping  the  control. 

We  are  persuaded  from  our  experience  that  extra  culture,  by  ma- 
nuring, will  not  suit  the  strawberry.  If  such  culture  be  followed  up, 
the  winters,  with  us,  will  destroy  them  in  the  same  way  they  affect  our 
wheat.  Hence,  we  would  recommend  stirring  to  the  depth  of  sixteen 
inches  and  throwing  a  portion  of  the  subsoil  upon  the  surface.  By 
this  means  you  secure  deep,  strong  roots.  We  have  traced  roots  to 
the  depth  of  eighteen  inches.  If  a  portion  of  leached  ashes  were 
placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  trenches  it  would  be  well.  For  winter 
protection,  use  leaves,  not  manure,  or  tanbark,  which  is  sometimes  re- 
sorted to.  In  the  spring,  a  slight  sowing  of  charcoal,  to  act  as  an  ab- 
sorbant  of  the  extra  moisture  and  at  the  same  time  to  increase  the  heat, 
will  be  found  greatly  to  promote  productiveness.  It  will  not  be  re- 
garded as  egotistic  to  state  that  in  the  time  of  fruiting  our  own  straw- 
berry-beds, in  the  judgment  of  Messrs.  Stoms,  McAvoy  and  Kelly,  they 
were  regarded  unrivaled  in  productiveness,  and  in  the  show  of  fine 
fruit.  They  counted  as  many  as  thirteen  well-ripened  berries  upon  a 
single  truss  of  the  McAvoy.  If  you  can  get  genuine  plants  and  treat 
them  properly,  you  will  succeed.  We  can  supply  orders  on  reasonable 
terms,  to  a  limited  extent. 

While  subject  to  criticism  in  the  lists  of  fruits  furnished  and  the  re- 
marks made,  we  yield  due  deference  to  the  knowledge  and  experience 
of  others;  and  in  this  frank  expression  of  our  opinions  would  not 
presume  to  arrogate  to  ourself  superior  wisdom.  We  have  endeav- 
ored to  answer  many  inquiries  made  by  persons  desiring  to  avail  them- 
selves of  our  experience  which  we  could  not  so  readily  do  in  any  other 
way;  and  who,  during  the  winter,  would  like  to  make  a  good  selection 
of  fruits  which  they  would  set  in  the  spring.     To  such  we  commend 

the  results  of  our  experience  with  pleasure. 

F.  G.  Gary. 
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THE  FUTURE  IN  RELATION  TO  PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE 
CINCINNATI  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 


During  the  past  year  we  published  tbe  Minutes  of  the  Cincinnati  Horti- 
cultural Society  entire,  as  they  came  from  the  hands  of  the  Secretary. 
Being  fully  aware  of  the  interest  taken  by  the  public  in  these  pro- 
ceedings, and  the  authority  with  which  they  are  invested,  this  Society 
embracing  as  it  does  some  of  the  best  pomologists  and  practical  garden- 
ers and  horticulturists  of  the  West,  we  shall  still  continue  to  publish 
what  to  our  minds  shall  be  of  general  practical  importance,  abating 
much  that  occurs  in  the  weekly  meetings  of  no  great  value,  such  as 
the  repetition  of  long  lists  of  well-known  and  common  fruits,  and  dis- 
cussions often  interesting  but  settling  no  important  point  in  relation  to 
the  subject  on  which  they  are  had.  Hence,  our  course  will  be  to  give, 
to  the  best  of  our  ability,  an  abstract  embracing  such  matters  only  as 
are  of  general  interest — note  any  new  fruit  or  new  discovery  in  its 
more  successful  culture — post  our  readers  upon  all  new  productions  be- 
ing introduced,  or  improved  modes  in  the  treatment  of  those  already  in- 
troduced. In  short,  we  shall  endeavor  faithfully  from  week  to  week 
to  record,  and  monthly  to  hand  over  to  our  readers  the  facts  presented 
which  will  tend  to  promote  the  progress  of  horticulture,  both  as  a  sci- 
ence and  an  art. 

Cincinnati,  December  12tli,  1867. 

Vice  President  Stoma  in  the  chair.    Minutes  read  and  approved. 

On  call  of  the  Society,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Committee  on  Sorghum,  Mr. 
Hedges  made  some  important  statements  in  relation  to  the  capacity  of  the  syrup 
of  sorghum  for  crystalization  into  sugar;  among  others,  that  the  recent  ezperimenta 
of  Professor  Wayne  had  shown  the  presence  of  starch  in  the  sorghum,  which 
would  prove  a  serious — ^perhaps  positiye— obstacle  to  crystalization.  But  it  was 
deemed  practicable  to  obviato  this  either  by  chemical  re-agents,  or  peculiar  man- 
ipulation of  the  cane  itself;  some  experiments  on  which,  tending  to  sustain  this 
idea,  Mr.  Hedges  read  from  various  publications,  commenting  thereon. 

Mr.  Robb,  of  Clermont  county,  stated  that  the  juice  of  sorghum,  grown  on  cold, 
wet  soil,  was  quito  a  different  thing  from  that  obtained  from  a  light,  warm  soiL 
From  his  experiments  it  became  evident  that  it  required  about  twice  as  much 
juice,  obtained  from  the  cane  grown  on  cold  soil,  to  produce  the  same  amount  of 
syrup  as  from  that  grown  on  warm  soil.  • 

Mr.  Graham  stated  that  the  presence  of  starch  was  not,  as  he  thought,  an  in- 
surmountable obstacle  to  crystalization ;  for  in  France,  in  seasons  of  sugar  scai^ 
city,  the  sugar  refiners,  by  proper  chemical  appliances,  made  sugar  out  of  starch. 
Mr.  Graham  exhibited  a  specimen  of  sorghum  sugar  already  well  granulated,  to 
■how  that  the  speculations  concerning  the  impracticability  of  crystalization  are 
met  by  a  stubborn  affirmative  fact. 
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Mr.  Howarth  read  an  interesting  paper  on  the  Grape  culture,  which  was,  on  his 
motion,  laid  upon  the  table  for  one  week. 

Mr.  Ernst)  President  of  the  Ohio  Pomological  Society,  gaye  notice  that,  on  Sat- 
urday next,  he  would  present  for  exhibition  some  superior  specimens  of  fruit 
brought  from  the  collection  exhibited  at  the  late  Pomological  Congress,  held  at 

Columbus,  Ohio. 

FRUITS. 

In  addition  to  numerous  common  apples,  R.  Buchanan  introduced  the  Wash- 
ington of  Indiana;  also,  from  Northern  Ohio,  the  Gate,  in  fine  condition;  not 
80  well  suited  to  this  locality,  maturing  too  early  for  a  winter  apple. 

J.  Cook,  Knight's  Spitzenburg,  large  and  beautiful. 

W.  E.  Mears,  Michael  Henry  Pippin,  White  Winter  Pearmain,  Covat — intro- 
duced by  Thomas  Jefferson  from  France  in  1789 — Ribston  Pippin,  Ridge  Pippin, 
Delight,  and  numerous  well-known  varieties.  [Some  of  these,  as  the  Michael 
Henry  Pippin  and  White  Winter  Pearmain  should  be  added  to  our  appi*oyed  list.] 

T.  Welb  presented  what  was  called  the  Ohio  Pippin,  a  most  excellent  apple, 
whose  history  is  now  under  inyestigation. 

Peails. — ^Dr.  Petticolas,  Winter  Nellis,  Beurre^  Biel,  and  some  others. 

Saturday,  December  19th. 

President  Dr.  Warder  in  the  chair.    Minutes  read  and  approved. 

Further  time  was  granted  to  the  Committee  on  Sorghum  for  report. 

A  communication  from  N.  Longworth,  making  inquiry  for  supplies  of  the  Ca- 
tawba Grape-seed  was  read,  received  and  filed. 

The  President,  Dr.  Warder,  in  view  of  the  close  of  his  official  term,  proceeded 
to  deliver  a  most  interesting  valedictory  address,  which  was  listened  to  by  a  large 
attendance  of  members  with  unbroken  attention.  At  its  conclusion,  on  motion 
of  Mr.  Cary,  a  unanimous  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  Dr.  Warder  for  his  valu- 
able services  as  Pi*esident  of  the  Society,  and  that  the  address  just  delivered  be 
requested  for  publication. 

Mr.  Howarth's  paper,  read  at  last  meeting  and  laid  on  the  table,  was  taken  up 
and  Mr.  Howarth  proceeded  to  read  an  additional  paper  on  the  same  subject- 
Grape  culture — and  on  motion,  the  papers  were  received  and  referred  to  the  Spe- 
cial Committee  on  the  Diseases  of  the  6rape. 

The  report  of  the  Fruit  Committee  was  deferred  for  one  week. 

The  exhibition  of  fruit  from  the  Ohio  Pomological  Society  was  exceedingly  fine 
and  attracted  the  admiration  of  the  members. 

Pursuant  to  requisition  of  the  by-laws,  the  following  members  were  appointed 
a  committee  to  nominate  candidates  for  the  offices  of  the  Society  for  the  ensuing 
year,  to  report  at  the  next  weekly  meeting,  vii.,  Messrs.  Orange,  Cary,  Hazel- 
tine,  Graham  and  Frost. 

A  specimen  of  Sorghum  sugar  was  exhibited  from  Dr.  Petticolas,  who  stated 
"the  specimen  was  composed  of  crystals  of  the  sorghum,  skimmed  off  of  the  top 
of  some  molasses,  which  continues  to  crystalize  slowly.  This  settles  the  matter 
completely,  in  my  mind,  in  relation  to  sorghum  containing  crystalizable  sugar." 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  specimen  apples  from  the  Ohio  Pomological  Soci- 
ety, held  at  Columbus,  exhibited  by  A.  H.  Ernst: 

1.  Hay's  Winter;  2.  Richfield  None-such;  3.  Hubbardston  None-such;  4.  Dutch 
Mignonne;  6.  Wine  Sap;  6.  French  Royal;  7.  Smith's  Cider;  8.  Sigler's  Pound; 
9.  Willow;  10.  Tewksbury  Winterblush;  11.  Sweet  Wanderer;  12.  Roxbury 
Russet;  13.  May;  14.  Red  Canada;  15.  Wing  Sweeting;  16.  French  Pippin; 
17.  Westfield  Seek-no-further;  18.  Melt  in  the  Mouth;  19.  Wells;  20.  Winter 
Sweet  Paradise;  21.  Richmond;  22.  Cooper;  28.  Rambo;  24.  Late  Red;  25. 
Smokehouse;  26.  Grimes' Golden  Pippin;  27.  Campfield;  28.  Rome  Beauty;  29. 
Roman  Stem;  80.  Orange  Sweet;  31.  Esopus  Spitzenburg;  32.  Tolman's  Sweet- 
ing; 38.  Cracking;  84.  Bethlemite;  85.  Murphy;  86.  Gloria  ^lundi;  37.  A  large 
B^  Seedling,  by  D.  C.  Richmond,  of  Sandusky,  and  three  other  fine  apples  un- 
known. 

From  present  indications  a  greatly  increased  membership  is  expected. 
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FARMERS'  BOYS. 


Oct  in  every  tempest,  out  in  every  gale, 
Buffeting  the  weather,  wind  and  storm  and  hail; 
In  the  meadow  mowing,  in  the  shady  wood, 
letting  in  the  sunlight,  where  the  tall  oak  stood; 
Every  fitting  moment,  each  skillful  hand  employs — 
Bless  me  I  were  there  ever  things  like  farmers'  boys  ? 

Though  the  palm  be  callous,  holding  fast  the  plow. 

The  round  cheek  is  ruddy;  and  the  open  brow 

Has  no  lines  and  furrows,  wrought  by  evil  hours. 

For  that  heart  keeps  wholesome,  trained  in  Nature's  bowers; 

Healtliy,  hearty  pastime,  the  spirit  never  cloys; 

Heaven  bless  the  manly,  honest  farmers'  boys. 

Aifthe  merry  huskings,  at  the  apple-bee. 
How  their  hearts  run  over  with  genial,  harmless  glee; 
How  the  country  maidens  blush  with  conscious  bliss, 
At  the  love- word  whispered  with  a  parting  kiss; 
Then  the  winter  evenings,  with  their  social  joys  I 
Bless  me  I  they  are  pleasant,  spent  with  farmers'  boys. 


CORSETS. 


When  I  was  over  in  your  town,  some  months  ago,  or  more, 

I  saw  a  very  sing'lar  thing  I  never  saw  before. 

I'Twas  hanging  in  a  window-case,  upon  a  string  a-straddle; 

Looked  something  like  an  hour-glass,  and  something  like  a  saddle. 

I  asked  of  several  city  gents  who  chanced  to  be  at  hand. 
What  was  it?    But  their  gibberish  I  could  not  understand. 
One  fellow  called  it  "a  restraint,"  on  certain  parties  placed; 
Like  a  decree  in  Chancery  to  stay  the  tenant's  "waste." 

AnothojT^mid — ^the  greenest  chap  of  any  of  the  swarm — 
<*It  warn't  the  glass  of  fashion,"  but  it  was  the  mold  of  form. 
Another  said  it  "'twas  a  machine,"  a  lady  used  to  "rig  her;" 
To  bring  her  life  and  form  into  the  very  smallest  figure. 

At  last  a  little  girl  came  out — ^and  think  of  my  amaz^^ 

8he  asked  me  if  I  wouldn't  please  to  buy  a  pair  of  stays  I 

Of  course  I'd  heard  of  "stays"  before,  but  strike  me  deaf  and  dumb, 

If  ever  j^^^^til  that  hour,  suspected  "them  was  uml'' 

Well,  isn't  it  exceeding  strange,  that  any  maid  or  wife. 
Just  for  a  "little  taper"  should  put  out  the  "lamp  of  life?" 
I  know  that  lunatics  must  have  straitr-jackets  "put  about"  'em, 
But  women  in  their  wits  should  make  a  shift— to  do— without  'em. 
48 
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MORRILLS'  LAND  BILL,  TO  PROYTDE  COLLEGES  IN  BE 
HALF  OF  AGRICULTURE  AND  THE  MECHANIC  ARTS. 


Never  since  tlie  formation  of  our  Government  lias  a  more  important 
measare  been  submitted  to  Congress,  for  their  calm  and  decided  delib- 
6TBtion  and  action:  none  that  contemplated  weightier  interests,  or  if 
wisely  carried  out,  would  be  fraught  with  more  salutary  and  wide-spread 
benefits.  It  would  at  once  be  an  index  and  a  harbinger  of  a  more  ad- 
vanced civilization  than  the  world  ever  saw.  Since  the  war-notes  of 
oar  successful  struggle  for  civil  freedom  ceased  to  vibrate,  the  Plow, 
ItQOm  and  Anvil,  have  filled  the  land  with  their  trophies.  Capital  and 
Labor  have  been  so  successfully  united  in  the  hands  of  the  Farmer  and 
Mecbanic,  the  great  producers  of  our  country,  that  our  country  has 
become  rich  and  powerful.  The  industrial  pursuits,  rich  in  their  mines 
of  thought,  have  thus  far  been  satisfied  with  material  wealth,  and  while 
they  have  contributed  their  full  share  to  all  the  enterprises  and  insti- 
tutions that  have  for  their  object  to  ennoble  and  dignify  man,  as  an 
intellectual  and  moral  being,  they  have  neglected  to  a  great  extent  such 
a  system  of  means  as  are  most  essential  for  a  like  elevation  of  those 
employed  in  their  own.  The  state  of  Agricultural  knowledge  at  the 
present  time  is  characterized  by  an  accumulation  of  facts,  all  unclassi- 
fied and  unarranged,  like  brick  and  stone  piled  around  the  site  of  a 
great  edifice,  ready  to  be  arranged  into  a  spacious  building,  awaiting 
the  hand  of  some  master-builder,  equal  to  the  task  of  putting  together 
the  discordant  parts  and  construct  from  them  a  symmetrical  whole. 
Here  then  is  a  vast  science  demanding  instructors,  and  multitudes  in 
readine^  to  receive  her  utterances.  Is  it  not  the  time  to  arise  and 
build?  And  is  it  not  the  duty  of  Government  to  aid  in  the  work? 
To  prepare  men  for  war,  to  marshal  our  armies,  and  conduct  our  na- 
vies, has  been  deemed  a  most  important  governmental  duty.     Upon  in- 
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stitutions,  for  this  purpose,  have  been  lavished  without  stint  the  money 
and  patronage  of  Government.  The  cannon's  roar,  the  waving  plume, 
the  burnished  helmet,  the  bristling  bayonet,  the  heraldry  of  war,  the 
prestige  of  its  official  distinctions,  have  been  deemed  almost  indispen- 
sible  to  the  highest  office  in  the  people's  gift.  To  educate  the  few,  to 
tyrannize  over  the  many,  has,  through  all  past  time,  been  the  policy  pur- 
sued, and  while  never  avowed  in  our  own  free  Republic,  yet  it  is  as  op- 
erative, and  the  result  as  successfully  secured  by  the  course  pursued,  as 
if  this  object  were  steadily  kept  in  view. 

While  our  Colleges  hold  out  to  all  their  benefits,  yet  the  subjects  of 
study  are  selected  and  arranged  for  the  special  benefit  of  a  few :  or  the 
course  placed  in  the  foreground  and  to  which  honor  is  appended,  on 
completion,  is  so  exclusively  adapted  to  a  proper  preparation  for  profes- 
sional life,  as  to  attract  into  it  all  of  a  particular  caste  or  class,  and  re- 
pel all  who  do  not  covet  place  in  that  isolated  society,  profession,  or 
class,  for  which  the  institution  has  been  organized. 

Such  is  the  type  of  our  three  hundred  Colleges  at  the  present  time. 
Not  one  of  these  institutions  has  ever  been  endowed  to  promote  Ag- 
riculture or  the  industrial  pursuits.  The  influences  which  surround 
them,  and  the  sentiments  which  to  a  great  extent  pervade  them,  direct- 
ly tend  to  lead  our  young  men  from  industry  rather  than  to  it.  Now, 
we  ask  in  the  most  catholic  spirit,  is  there  any  reason  why  the  public 
shoul^  make  special  effort  merely  to  increase  the  number  of  professional 
men?  Are  the  minds  of  the  great  industrial  classes  on  this  mighty 
Continent  to  be  longer  passed  by,  without  a  single  College  or  Uni- 
versity adapted  to  the  popular  wants  of  their  craft,  while  the  whole 
energies  of  the  public,  physical  and  intellectual,  are  taxed  to  the  utmost 
to  furnish  schools  and  universities,  adapted  especially  to  the  wants  of 
the  military  and  professional  classes,  who  constitute  not  the  one-hun- 
dredth part  of  the  population,  and  represent  not  the  thousandth  part 
of  the  vital  interests  of  any  civilized  and  well-ordered  community?  Are 
these  pursuits  beneath  the  dignity  of  rational  and  accountable  beings! 
and  so  destitute  ol  material  for  investigation  and  thought,  as  not  to 
bring  into  healthful  action  the  faculties  of  the  human  mind!!  So 
says  the  policy  of  the  past  of  our  history ! 

It  is  to  open  the  portals  of  Science  to  the  Farmer,  Mechanic  and 
Merchant;  and  to  properly  officer  and  endow  a  class  of  Colleges  adapt- 
ed to  their  wants,  that  the  Bill  in  question  has  in  view.  We  repeat, 
can  any  good  reason  be  given  why  a  system  of  instruction,  as  liberal, 
should  not  be  furnished  to  the  Agricultural  population  of  this  coun- 
try as  to  any  other  class? 
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Such  a  system  would  enlist  in  its  favor  all  the  sympathies  of  the 
public — woulci  spread  before  the  whole  people  such  means  and  facilities 
for  intellectual  improvement,  as  the  necessities  and  tastes  of  each  and 
every  one  might  demand.  We  are  awarp  that  there  are  a  few,  and  we 
rejoice  to  know  that  the  number  is  daily  becoming  "beautifully  less," 
who  say  the  Farmer  has  no  need  of  mental  discipline,  that  the  Common 
School  makes  ample  provision  for  his  simple  wants.  With  such  we  pro- 
pose not  to  enter  the  list,  as  well  might  we  talk  to  the  blind  man  about 
the  colors  of  the  rainbow.  There  is  not  a  greater  libel  on  our  race 
than  to  assert  that  God  has  created  a  self-constituted  class,  all  head  and 
brains,  whose  province  it  is  rightfully  to  lord  it  over  another  and  most 
unfortunate  class,  all  bone  and  muscle,  however  such  doctrine  may  have 
obtained  in  ages  past.  The  belief  is  beginning,  at  least,  to  gain  ground 
that  all  men  to  some  degree  possess  both  these  attributes,  and  that  it 
will  be  safe  to  commit  the  guidance  of  every  bodi/  to  its  own  head; 
that  labor  may  be  as  well  directed,  and  be  as  efficient  in  practical  re- 
sults, when  placed  under  the  dominion  of  its  own  head;  that  head  and 
hoily,  mind  and  musrlc^  may  be  committed  with  all  security  to  each 
other's  keeping,  and  be  permitted  to  journey  on  together  in  agreeable 
companionship,  so  long  as  they  are  so  conveniently  arranged,  the  one  to 
devise  and  the  other  to  execute  those  things  that  are  essential  for  their 
common  good.  Not  less  repulsive  is  the  corrollary  that  the  Author  of 
all  things  has  so  made  the  world,  that  peculiar  institutions,  peculiar 
applications  of  science,  and  a  peculiar  resultant  literature,  are  found 
indispensible  to  the  highest  success  in  the  art  of  killing  men,  in  all 
states,  while  nothing  of  the  kind  can  be  based  on  the  infinitely  multi- 
farious arts  and  processes  of  feeding,  clothing  and  housing  them,  and 
the  highest  mental  and  moral  discipline  connected  with  these  pursuits. 

This  is  to  suppose  that  God  has  condemned  the  vast  majority  of 
mankind  to  live  in  circumstances,  in  which  the  best  and  highest  devel- 
opment of  their  noblest  faculties  is  a  sheer  impossibility.  Shallow  as- 
sumption ;  we  need  such  institutions  at  this  very  time,  we  need  their 
pure  streams,  we  need  their  power  to  make  head  against  the  swelling 
tide  of  corruption  that  threatens. 

For  the  benefit  of  our  numerous  readers  we  will  note  in  detail  the 
provisions  of  the  Bill  now  before  the  Senate. 

The  first  is  that  there  be  granted  to  the  several  States  and  Territo- 
ries six  millions,  three  hundred  and  forty  thousand  acres  of  land  to  be 
apportioned  to  the  several  States,  according  to  their  representation  in 
Congress,  to  provide  Colleges  for  the  benefit  of  Agriculture  and  the 
Mechanic  Arts. 
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Sc^^5o?uZ.  The  land  after  being  surveyed,  is  to  be  apportioned  to  the 

^e\eiral  States  and  Territories  in  sections  or  subdivision  of  sections, 

not  less  than  one  quarter  of  a  section ;  and  wherever  there  are  public 

\and.s  in  a  State  or  Territory  worth  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents 

per  acre,  the  value  of  the  lands  are  to  be  determined  by  the  Governor 

of  said  State  or  Territory,  and  the  quantity  to  which  each  is  entitled, 

selected  from  such  lands.     The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  directed  to 

issue  to  those  States,  in  which  there  are  no  public  lands  of  the  value 

of  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  per  acre,  land  scrip  to  the  amount 

of  their  distributive  shares,  in  acres,  under  provisions  of  the  act;  the 

scrip  sold  and  the  proceeds  applied  to  the  uses  and  purposes  prescribed, 

and  for  no  other  use  or  purpose  whatsoever. 

Third.  All  the  expenses  of  management  and  supervision  of  said 
lands,  previous  to  their  sales,  and  all  expenses  incurred  in  the  manage- 
ment and  disbursement  of  the  moneys  which  may  be  received,  are  to 
be  paid  by  the  States  to  which  they  may  belong,  out  of  their  Treasuries, 
so  that  the  entire  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  said  lands  shall  be  applied, 
without  any  diminution,  to  the  purposes  hereinafter  mentioned. 

Fourth.  All  moneys  derived  from  the  sale  of  lands,  by  the  States  or 
Territories  to  which  they  are  apportioned,  and  the  sales  of  land  scrip, 
are  to  be  invested  in  stocks  of  the  United  States,  or  of  the  several 
States,  or  some  other  safe  stocks,  yielding  not  less  than  five  per  cent, 
upon  their  par  value;  and  the  moneys  so  invested  to  constitute  a  per- 
petual fund,  the  capital  of  which  to  remain  forever  undiminished,  ex- 
cept so  far  as  may  be  provided  for  in  the  following  or  fifth  section; 
the  interest  to  be  inviolably  appropriated  by  each  State  or  Territory 
which  may  take  and  claim  the  benefit  of  the  act,  to  the  endowment, 
support,  and  maintenance  of  at  least  one  College,  where  the  leading 
object  shall  be,  without  excluding  other  scientific  or  classical  studies, 
to  teach  such  branches  of  learning  as  are  related  to  agriculture  and  the 
mechanic  arts,  in  such  a  manner  as  the  Legislature  of  the  States  and 
Territories  may  respectively  prescribe,  in  order  to  promote  the  liberal 
and  practical  education  of  the  industrial  classes  in  the  several  pursuits 
and  professions  in  life. 

Fifth.  The  grant  of  land  and  land  scrip  is  authorized  to  be  made 
on  the  following  conditions,  to  which,  as  well  as  to  the  previous  pro- 
visions, the  assent  of  the  several  States  and  Territories  is  to  be  signi- 
fied by  legislative  acts : 

1.  If  any  portion  of  the  fund  invested,  as  provided  by  the  foregoing 
section,  or  any  portion  of  the  interest  thereon,  shall  by  any  action  or 
contingency  be  diminished  or  lost,  it  shall  be  replaced  by  the  State  or 
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Territory  to  which  it  belongs;  so  that  the  capital  of  the  fund  shall  re- 
main forever  undiminished,  and  the  annual  interest  shall  be  regularly 
applied,  without  diminution,  to  the  purposes  mentioned  in  the  fourth 
section  of  this  act,  except  that  a  sum,  not  exceeding  ten  per  cent,  up- 
on the  amount  received  by  any  State  or  Territory,  under  its  provisions, 
may  be  expended  for  the  purchase  of  lands  for  sites  or  experimental 
farms,  whenever  authorized  by  their  Legislatures. 

2.  No  portion  of  said  fund,  nor  the  interest  thereon,  can  be  applied 
directly  or  indirectly,  under  any  pretence  whatever,  to  the  purchase, 
erection,  preservation,  or  repair,  of  any  building  or  buildings. 

3.  Any  State  or  Territory,  which  may  take  and  claim  the  benefit  of 
the  provisions  of  this  act  must  provide,  within  five  years  at  least,  not 
less  than  one  College,  as  described  in  the  fourth  section,  or  the  grant 
to  such  State  or  Territory  ceases,  and  said  State  or  Territory  is  then 
bound  to  pay  the  United  States  the  amount  received  of  any  lands  pre- 
viously sold,  and  the  title  to  purchasers  made  valid. 

4.  An  annual  report  is  to  be  made  regarding  the  progress  of  each 
College,  recording  any  improvements  and  experiments  made,  with  their 
cost  and  results,  and  such  other  matters  as  may  be  supposed  useful,  and 
a  copy  of  it  transmitted  by  mail  free  by  each,  to  all  Colleges  endowed 
under  its  provisions,  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  and  Agricultural 
Department  of  the  Patent  Office,  at  Washington. 

That  the  passage  of  such  a  bill  would  invest  with  new  interest,  and 
breathe  new  life  into  our  present  system  of  common  high  school  in- 
struction, there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt.  That  it  would  be  no  more 
than  a  simple  act  of  justice  to  the  classes  contemplated,  say  nothing 
about  policy,  is  no  less  certain.  Such,  a  liberal  diffusion  of  means  for  the 
promotion  of  a  higher  education  of  the  Mechanic,  Farmer  and  Merchant 
by  this  nation  would  of  itself  create  a  greatly  increased  demand  for  such 
education  among  all  classes.  It  would  also  be  in  conformity  with  the 
utterances  of  the  great  and  good  of  our  own  country  from  the  earliest 
period  of  its  history  to  the  present.  It  is  a  bill  to  carry  out  what 
Washington  devised.  For  we  are  informed  that  in  1790  he  conceived 
%  plan  'of  engrafting  the  subject  of  Agriculture  into  a  national  system 
of  education,  and  placing  the  cultivators  of  the  soil  and  their  instruc- 
tion under  nation.il  patronage.*  Presidents,  Governors  and  Legisla- 
tors have  all  along  urged  the  importance  of  such  a  measure,  but  as  yet 
all  has  been  in  vain. 

The  Agricultural  community  it  is  believed  are  now  prepared  for  it; 


*  So  says  Judge  Peters. 


^4  Flotcers.  [Febiniary, 

t\ic  people  come  aaVing  it  at  the  hands  of  their  representatives ;  asking? 
^ea,  the  teima  may  \)e  said,  in  many  places,  to  be  more  imperative — they 
demand  it.  If  their  requests  are  spurned,  they  will  place  such  agents 
in  power  as  will  grant  their  reasonable  demands;  for  they  have  the 
power.  Let  but  the  word  go  forth  to  those  annual  musterings  of  the 
nation — the  County  and  State  Fairs^Hsmbracing  the  standing  armies 
of  the  Plow,  the  Anvil,  and  the  Loom,  that  such  measures  are  demand- 
ed, and  the  work  is  done.  The  tendency  is  rapidly  to  this  point;  all 
that  is  required  is  a  consolidation  of  powers  and  forces  now  in  exist- 
ence. Science  and  Art,  hand  in  hand,  will  yet  wield  the  scepter  of 
power  over  all  antagonistic  forces.  Ours  is  a  nation  of  workers.  In 
the  very  pertinent  language  of  another,  we  are  ready  to  acknowledge, 
"  There  are  those  who  look  out  on  this  great  triumphal  procession  of 
the  ages,  as  it  moves  onward  with  its  enginery  of  labor,  and  its  em- 
blazonry of  art,  from  the  great  oicldom  of  the  past — the  star-lit  rook- 
ery of  books  and  myths,  and  forms  and  creeds,  and  croak  most  sadly 
over  this  "  material"  age,  as  they  call  it,  and  long  for  the  return  of  the 
reign  of  words,  of  drivelers,  and  of  dogmatizers,  when  flat  worlds,  and 
round  creeds,  starved  laborers  and  pot-bellied  lords  and  priests  filled 
the  whole  horizon  of  human  view.  Let  them  croak.  With  all  their 
book  learning,  they  have  not  learned  to  read  the  signs  of  the  times." 
It  is  our  sincere  hope  that  party  influences  and  the  exciting  topics 
now  pressed  upon  the  attention  of  Congress  may  prove  no  let  or  hin- 
derance  to  the  passage  of  this  Bill,  having  within  its  perview  and  for 
its  object  the  conferring  advantages  of  a  physical,  intellectual,  politi- 
cal and  social  nature,  not  only  immense  but  incalculable. 


Flowers. — Hugh  Miller  says :  "As  another  family  of  plants,  the 
Rosaceae  was  created  in  order  that  the  gardens  which  it  would  be  one 
of  man's  vocations  to  keep  and  to  dress,  should  have  their  trees  'good 
for  food,  and  pleasant  to  the  taste;"  so  flowers,  in  general,  were  pro- 
fusely produced  just  ere  he  appeared,  to  minister  to  that  sense  of 
beauty  which  distinguishes  him  from  all  the  lower  creatures,  and  to 
which  he  owes  not  a  few  of  his  most  exquisite  enjoyments.  The  poet 
accepted  the  bee  as  a  sign  of  high  significance;  the  geologist  also  ac- 
cepts her  as  a  sign.  Her  entombed  remains  testify  to  the  gradual  fit- 
ting-up  of  our  earth  as  a  place  of  habitation  for  a  creature  destined  to 
seek  delight  for  the  mind  and  the  eye  as  certainly  as  for  the  grosser 
senses,  and  in  especial,  marks  the  introduction  of  the  stately  forest- 
trees,  and  the  arrival  of  delicious  flowers." 
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THE  WOODPECKER— BENEFIT  OF  BIRDS, 


"John,  you  may  take  your  gun  and  shoot  those  woodpeckers  in  the  or- 
chard," said  farmer  Johnson  one  day  in  our  hearing.  So  John,  being 
duly  commissioned  by  the  reigning  powers,  joyfully  levy's  war  upon 
the  birds;  for  what  boy  is  there  that  don't  love  the  crack  of  a  gun 
and  the  smell  of  gunpowder?  But  do  these  birds  deserve  the  bloody 
fate  appointed  them?  Let  us  inquire  into  their  habits  a  little,  and  if 
we  find  they  do  more  hurt  than  good,  then  let  them  die  the  death. 

There  are  at  least  twenty-two  species  of  this  bird  found  in  North 
America.  The  most  common  of  these  are  the  red-headed  woodpecker: 
naturalists  give  him  a  name  that  would  stick  in  the  throat  of  a  Tur- 
key, viz.  (Picus  Erythrocephalus,)  the  red-bellied  (Picus  Carolinus,) 
the  golden -winged,  or,  as  he  is  called,  flicker-hi-ho,  or  yellow-hammer, 
(Picus  Auratus,)  the  downy,  (Picus  pube^cens,)  and  the  hairy  wood- 
pecker, (Picus  villosus.)  These  birds  are  seen  abundantly  in  nearly 
all  parts  of  the  country,  industriously  engaged  in  obtaining  a  liveli- 
hood. Notice  their  peculiar  structure.  Unlike  ordinary  birds,  two  of 
their  toes  are  directed  forward  and  two  backward ;  thus,  with  their  stiff 
sharp  tail-feathers  they  are  enabled  to  alight  upon  the  sides  of  trees  and 
hang  there,  or  run  up  and  down  their  sides  with  perfect  ease.  They 
have  muscular  necks  with  a  long,  sharp  bill,  well-fitted  to  chisel  the 
wood ;  but  the  most  curious  instrument  they  have  is  the  tongue,  which 
is  a  miniature  harpoon,  hard,  sharp  and  barbed  at  the  end;  and,  in  or- 
der that  they  may  dart  it  to  a  great  distance,  they  have,  like  the  whaler, 
a  coil  of  rope  by  which  they  can  recover  their  weipon  or  drag  in  the 
transfixed  prey.  It  is  wound  entirely  around  the  head  and  secured 
to  the  bill  by  an  elastic  ligament.  Thus  armed  and  equipped  for  ento- 
mological researches,  they  fly  to  some  tree,  wluse  loosened  bark  and 
other  signs  show  to  their  keen  eyes  the  ravages  of  insects ;  now  rapping 
loudly  for  admission,  his  alarmed  bugship  comes  to  the  door  to  see 
what  is  the  matter,  when  he  is  incontinently  thrust  through  with  a 
dart  and  transferred  to  the  greedy  maw  of  our  red-headed  friends. 
The  grub  that  is  boring  his  destructive  way  into  the  very  heart  of  the 
tree,  is  dragged  from  his  deep  hiding-place  and  devoured  with  as  keen 
a  relish  as  an  oyster  by  an  alderman. 

"Now  all  this  is  very  good,"  says  the  farmer,  "but  he  bores  holes  in 
a)y  apple-trees  and  eats  my  apples." 

Let  us  hear  what  Wilson,  who  made  the  habits  of  birds  the  study  of 
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his  life,  says  on  this  point.     Speaking  of  the  little  downy  woodpecker, 
he  says : 

Of  all  our  Woodpeckers  none  rid  the  apple-trees  of  so  many  vermin  as  this, 
digging  off  the  moss  which  the  negligence  of  the  proprietor  had  suffered  to  ac- 
cumulate, and  probing  every  crevice.  In  fact,  the  orchard  is  his  favorite  resort 
in  all  seasons;  and  his  industry  is  unequaled,  and  almost  incessant,  which  is 
more  than  can  be  said  of  any  other  species  we  have.  In  the  fall,  he  is  particu- 
larly fond  of  boring  the  apple-trees  for  the  insects,  digging  a  circular  hole 
through  the  bark,  just  sufficient  to  admit  his  bill;  after  that  a  second,  third,  etc., 
in  pretty  regular,  horizontal  circles  round  the  body  of  the  tree;  these  parallel  cir- 
cles or  holes  arc  often  not  more  than  an  inch  or  an  inch  and  a  half  apart,  and 
sometimes  so  close  together,  that  I  have  covered  eight  or  ten  of  them  at  once  with 
a  dollar.  From  nearly  the  surface  of  the  ground  up  to  the  fii*8t  fork,  and  some- 
times far  beyond  it,  the  whole  bark  of  many  apple-trees  is  perforated  in  this  man- 
ner, so  as  to  appear  as  if  made  by  successive  discharges  of  buck-shot;  and  our 
little  Woodpecker,  the  subject  of  the  present  account,  is  the  principal  perpetrator 
of  this  supposed  mischief — I  say  supposed,  for  so  far  from  these  perforations  of 
the  bark  being  ruinous,  they  are  not  only  harmless,  but  I  have  good  reason  to  be- 
lieve, really  beneficial  to  the  health  and  fertility  of  the  tree.  I  leave  it  to  the 
philosophical  botanist  to  account  for  this;  but  the  fact  I  am  confident  of.  In 
more  than  fifty  orchards  which  I  have  myself  carefully  examined,  those  trees 
which  were  marked  by  the  Woodpecker  (for  some  trees  they  never  touch,  perhaps 
because  not  penetrated  by  insects)  were  uniformly  the  most  thriving,  and  seem- 
ingly the  most  productive;  many  of  these  were  upward  of  sixty  years  old,  their 
trunks  completely  covered  with  holes,  while  the  branches  were  broad,  luxuriant, 
and  loaded  with  fruit.  Of  decayed  trees,  more  than  three-fourths  were  untouched 
by  the  Woodpecker.  Several  inte»lligent  farmers,  with  whom  I  have  conversed, 
candidly  acknowledge  the  truth  of  these  observations,  and  with  justice  look  up- 
on these  birds  as  beneficial;  but  the  most  common  opinion  is,  that  they  bore  tho 
trees  to  suck  the  sap,  and  so  destroy  its  vegetation;  though  pine  and  other  resin- 
ous trees,  on  the  juice  of  which  it  is  not  pretended  they  feed,  are  often  found 
equally  perforated.  Were  the  sap  of  the  tree  their  object,  the  saccharine  juice 
of  the  birch,  the  sugar  maple,  and  several  others,  would  be  much  more  inviting, 
because  more  sweet  and  nourishing,  than  that  of  either  the  pear  or  apple-tree; 
but  I  have  not  observed  one  mark  on  the  former,  for  ten  thousand  that  may  be 
seen  on  the  latter.  Besides,  the  early  part  of  spring  is  the  season  when  the  sap 
flows  most  abundantly;  whereas,  it  is  only  during  the  months  of  September, 
October  and  November,  that  Woodpeckers  are  seen  so  indefatigably  engaged  in 
orchards,  probing  every  crack  aiid  crevice,  boring  through  the  bark,  and,  what 
is  worth  remarking,  chiefly  on  the  south,  and  south-west  sides  of  the  trees,  for  the 
eggs  and  larvaj  deposited  there  by  the  countless  swarms  of  summer  insects. 
These,  if  suffered  to  remain,  would  prey  upon  the  very  vitals,  if  I  may  so  express 
it,  of  the  tree,  and  in  the  succeeding  summer  give  birth  to  myriads  more  of  their 
race,  equally  destructive. 

Here,  then,  is  a  whole  species,  I  may  say,  genus,  of  birds,  which  Providence 
seems  to  have  formed  for  the  protection  of  our  fruit  and  forest-trees  from  the  rav- 
ages of  vermin  which  every  day  destroy  millions  of  those  noxious  insect*  that 
would  otherwise  blast  the  hopes  of  the  husbandman,  and  which  even  promote  the 
fertility  of  the  tree,  and  in  i*eturn  are  proscribed  by  those  who  ought  to  have  been 
their  protectors,  and  incitements  and  rewards  held  out  for  their  destruction! 
Let  us  examine  better  into  the  operations  of  nature,  and  many  of  our  mistaken 
opinions  and  groundless  prejudices  will  be  abandoned  for  more  just,  enlarged 
and  human  modes  of  thinking. 

These  remarks  will  apply  with  nearly  equal  force  to  all  our  Wood- 
peckers. Even  allowing  that  they  do  sometimes  touch  an  ear  of  corn, 
or  a  sound  apple,  it  would  be  about  as  wise  to  shoot  them  for  this  aa 
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it  would  be  to  shoot  the  man  whom  you  employ  to  cultivate  and  prune 
the  orchard,  because  he  may  occasionally  take  an  apple  therefrom. 

We  are  told  that  our  legislators  left  these  hirds  without  the  pale  of 
the  protecting  law  which  they  passed  last  winter;  if  so,  we  would  say, 
with  Wilson,  let  them  examine  hotter  into  the  operations  of  nature, 
and  many  groundless  prejudices  will  he  abandoned  for  more  humane 
modes  of  thinking. 


■•!•■ 


AN   ENGLISH   DOMAIN 


A  CORRESPONDENT  of  the  New  York  Imhpendent^  thus  describes  the 
domain  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire.  "The  domain  of  the  Duke  would 
cover  one  of  our  largest  counties.  The  park  immediately  surrounding 
the  palace  is  eleven  miles  in  circumference,  and  contains  3000  acres. 

The  principal  garden  for  vegetables,  fruits,  green -houses,  etc.,  is 
twenty-five  acres.  There  are  thirty  green -houses,  each  from  fifty  to 
seventy-five  feet  long.  We  went  into  three  or  four  containing  nothing 
but  pine-apples,  ripe;  others  contain  nothing  but  melons  and  cucum- 
^  bers.  One  peach-tree  on  the  glass  wall  measures  fifty-one  feet  in 
width  and  fifteen  feet  high,  and  bears  one  thousand  peaches.  It  is  the 
largest  in  the  world.  The  grape-houses,  five  or  six  in  all,  are  600  feet 
long,  and  snch  grapes!  We  saw  pine-apples  weighing  ten  or  fifteen 
pounds  each.    One  green-house  has  only  figs,  another  only  mushrooms. 

But  what  shall  be  said  of  the  great  conservatory,  filled  with  every 
variety  of  tropical  plants?  It  is  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world.  It 
covers  an  acre  of  ground,  is  100  f6et  high,  of  oval  shape,  and  cost 
$500,000.  It  is  heated  by  steam  and  hot-water  pipes,  which  in  all  are 
six  miles  in  length.  The  apparatus  consumes  600  tons  of  coal  in  a 
year.  We  saw  banana  trees  twenty  feet  high,  with  clusters  of  fruit, 
sugar-cane,  coffee- trees,  bamboo,  and  in  short,  every  tropical  plant  that 
can  be  named.  Several  of  the  palm-trees  are  from  fifty  to  sixty  feet 
high.  The  smoke  of  an  immense  fire  underneath,  is  carried  in  pipes 
under  ground  to  an  outlet  in  the  woods.  The  coal  is  brought  in  a 
tunnel  600  yards  under  ground.  One  fountain  throws  a  jet  of  water 
to  the  hight  of  275  feet." 


The  mind,  like  the  body,  is  strengthened  by  exercise,  and  the  se- 
Terer  the  exercise,  the  greater  the  increase  of  strength. 
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CHRONICLES  OF  A  CLAY  FARM. 


CHAPTER  IX.— "FALLOWS"— AND  WHAT  FOLLOWS. 


When  the  land  is  drained,  and  the  crooked  ridges  obliterated;  the  use- 
less fences  stocked  away,  and  the  few  that  remain  straightened;  the 
ash-trees  and  pollards  grubbed  up,  together  with  all  other  timber  that 
is  neither  useful  nor  ornamental;  the  awkward  inequalities  of  surface 
reduced,  by  the  spade  as  well  as  the  plow;  the  Farm  buildings  im- 
proved a  little,  adapted  for  the  better  aud  roomier  accommodation  of  a 
better  and  larger  head  of  stock:  and  last,  not  least,  the  House  ren- 
dered habitable  for  human  beings,  "both  male  and  female" — when  all 
is  done — and  thanks  to  increasing  Population,  increasing  Trade,  and 
increasing  Intelligence,  such  things  are  done,  here  and  there,  now-a- 
days; — it  will  in  most  cases  be  found  that  a  considerable  amount  of 
Time,  and  of — something  eke  will  have  been  expended.  But  can  it  in 
truth  be  said  that  till  this  be  done,  the  Plow  can  ever  start,  with  a 
fair  chance?  Does  any  one  seriously  believe  that  the  employment  of 
his  farm-laborers  for  a  few  winters,  in  the  execution  (as  much  as  pos- 
sible by  fairly-paid  task  workj  of  these  preliminaries,  is  a  matter  of 
supererogation  or  an  unprofitable  outlay?  Suppose  it  cost  £10  ($50) 
to  the  acre,  and  including  all,  we  must  prepare  for  such  an  average,  is 
it  so  extravagantly  disproportionate  to  the  looked-for  return  in  the 
shape  of  Interest  for  Capital  as  to  exceed  the  ordinary  ventures  of  man 
in  other  branches  of  industry?  Is  the  abolition  of  the  bare  summer 
Fallow,  of  the  half-cultivated  and  therefore  half-productive  Headlands, 
of  the  eternal  labor  of  hedging  and  ditching,  the  depredations  of 
birds  and  vermin,  the  everlasting  turning  of  the  plow  and  other  im- 
plements of  culture,  with  time-losing,  harness-breaking,  and  horse- 
laming,  to  correspond;  the  injurious  shade  and  droppings  of  trees,  the 
stagnating  water  and  the  barren  furrows — is  the  immunity,  I  say,  from 
all  these  and  many  other  evils  recurring  not  once,  but  every  mortal 
year,  to  the  end  of  time — is  all  this  to  be  borne,  because  of  the  dreaded 
outlay  (and  is  it  a  loss  of  the  interest?)  of  £10  per  statute  acre?* 

The  question  seems  simple  enough:  yet  after  all  is  done,  whether  by 
Landlord  or  Tenant,  or  by  both  in  one,  there  is  yet  one  more  question 
to  be  asked  before  the  answer  can  be  prudently  ventured.     I  do  not 


*  A  sufficiently  good  reason  for  grubbing  up  the  hedges,  dilapidated  with  agti, 
in  England,  and  removing  the  rotten  zigzag  rail-fences  of  our  own  country. — Ed. 
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mean  the  question  whether  there  is  a  long  Lease :  that  indeed  must 
speak  for  itself:  it  is  a  question  if  possible  more  important  even  than 
that.     It  is  a  practical  question;  let  us  give  it  a  practical  elucidation. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  expressive  and  meaning  features,  rather  than  a 
deformity,  of  agriculture,  that  it  is  full  of  exceptions  and  variations, 
and  of  what  men  call  Disappointments.  However  good  in  their  way 
broad  principles,  and  laid-down  courses  of  cropping  or  of  treatment 
may  be,  experience  soon  teaches  us  that  not  only  each  soil,  but  to  a 
certain  extent  each  field,  has  its  own  independent  character  and  claim 
upon  the  judgment,  which  will  not  be  wisely  submitted  to  the  Pro 
crustean  law  of  this  or  that  succession  of  crops.  Skillful  management 
is  at  least  required  to  coax  a  farm  into  the  designed  and  fore-deter- 
mined Rotation  of  four-course  or  six-course,  or  any  other  course  of 
husbandry;  and  to  this  end  it  is  generally  useful,  and  sometimes 
amusing,  to  inquire  into  the  local  reputation  which  almost  every  field 
will  be  found,  on  inquiry,  to  have  established  for  itself.  But  when 
two  or  three  or  four  fields  come  to  be  thrown  into  one,  in  a  district 
originally  close-fenced,  and  where  great  varieties  of  soil  are  met  with, 
this  deference  to  the  arclujbology  of  the  laud  becomes  rather  puzzling 
to  carry  out. 

Being  bent  upon  the  adoption,  as  far  as  possible,  of  the  six-course 
shift,*  I  had  made  it  one  of  the  occupations  of  those  valuable  provis- 
ions of  nature — the  long  Winter  Evenings — to  cut,  carve  and  con- 
trive, upon  the  map  of  ,my  farm,  a  division  of  the  arable  land  into  six 
principal  fields.  The  task  was  not  a  very  easy  one.  The  inclination 
of  the  land  being  very  slight,  had  to  be  studied  with  the  greater  care; 
the  fences  that  should  remain  were  not  always  the  best  or  the  straight- 
est;  and  that  halfway  house  of  indecision  (so  well  known  to  all  busy 
travelers  on  the  highway  of  life,)  between  a  good  job  at  once,  on  the 
one  side,  and  economy  of  labor  on  the  other,  occasioned  many  a  halt- 
ing hour  of  doubt,  during  which  Day  and  Night,  Map  and  Land,  al- 
ternately gave  each  other  the  lie,  and  took  it  back  again,  with  that 
quick  reciprocity  and  alternation,  for  which  halfway-houses,  real  as  well 
as  metaphorical,  are  not  uncelebrated  in  fact  and  fiction.  We  are  told 
by  the  oldest  of  profane  historians,  that  it  was  the  national  practice  of 
the  ancient  Persians  to  think  over  every  important  plan  twice:  first  in 
the  morning  when  they  were  sober,  and  again  in  the  evening  when 


*  That  is  to  say,  a  succession  of  crops,  as  turnips,  wheat,  barley,  oats,  grass, 
beans,  or  such  other  different  crops  as  will  best  succeed  each  other,  according  to 
the  approved  system  of  British  husbandry. — Ed. 
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they  were — making  speeches;  and  vice  versa :  and  as  decision  and  steady 
purpose,  in  the  field,  when  the  work  is  once  begun,  is  as  useful,  and  al- 
most as  necessary,  to  the  Farmer,  as  to  the  Field-marshal ;  and  as  that 
exacting  and  important  branch  of  the  community — your  neighbors — 
don't  usually  approve  of  your  doings  till  they  understand  them — 
or,  in  other  words,  laugh  at  you,  till  you  begin  (or  might  begin)  to 
laugh  at  them;  it  is  eminently  advisable,  at  least  I  found  it  so,  to  call 
a  pretty  frequent  meeting  of  that  privy-council  which  every  man  is 
Chairman  of,  who  has  got  Daylight  and  Eyes,  Candlelight  and  Brains, 
a  Farm  and  a  good  Map  of  it.  And  if,  0  ardent  and  yet,  perhaps  sen- 
sitive Beginner,  you  will  take  one  word  of  advice  from  an  "old  file" — 
if  you  once  have  come  to  a  determined  vote  and  conclusion,  after  full 
deliberation  with  thene  fellow-councilers,  and  after  hearing  all  (hey  have 
got  to  urge  pro  and  con — don't  let  any  thing  or  any  body  divert  or 
modify  your  plan.  Your  experience  and  mine  will  differ  very  much  if 
you  do  not  find  more  expense,  and  more  regret,  left  behind  invariably 
by  an  under-^owe  than  by  an  over-^one  job.  "The  first  expens,e  is 
the  least"  in  agriculture — and  in  every  thing  else  perhaps,  with  the  old 
exceptions  of  Law  and  Matrimony.  ^ 

The  first  field  which  I  had  drained,  and  to  whose  chronicled  history 
I  must  now  return,  was  a  tolerably  rectangular  result  of  what  had  for- 
merly been  two  fields,  and  a  part  of  a  third;  and  consisted,  after  its 
enlargement,  of  about  twenty-two  acres.  One  half  of  this,  that  is  to 
say,  one  of  the  fields  as  previously  fenced,  I  devoted  to  a  crop  of 
Swedes  [turnips. — Ed.] — the  first  that  ever  had  been  heard  of  on  the 
farm;  (and  the  last,  in  the  opinion  of  all  surrounding  Wisdom,  that 
ever  would  be ;)  the  other  part,  for  reasons  in  which  I  suspect  you  would 
have  acquiesced,  had  you  seen  it,  I  determined  to  indulge  with  its  old 
but  long-forgotten  friend,  a  bare  summer  fallow,  and  with  a  dose  of 
that  same  Lime,  about  whose  chemical  effects  and  influences  we  had  so 
long  a  soliloquy  some  time  back.  lentil  the  end  of  April  all  went  on 
alike  over  the  whole  of  the  twenty-two  acres.  Plowing,  scuffling,  and 
leveling  were  the  order  of  the  day,  to  the  great  scandal  of  the  high 
ridges  and  their  admirers;  but  on  the  ponderous  and  august  entry  of 
the  clod-crusher,*  (a  new  monster  in  those  days,)  the  first  mentioned 
half  of  the  field  took  leave  of  the  other,  and  as  each  clod  yielded  up 
its  individuality  under  the  potent  arguments  of  that  most  persuasive 
of  implements,  the  modern  fallow  went  ahead  of  the  ancient,  and  old 
Jethro  Tull  himi^elf  would  have  envied  me  the  delight  of  seeing  the 


*  Crossk  ill's  famous  instrument  of  that  name. — Ed. 
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work  of  comminution  and  perfect  intermixture  which  its  magic  trans- 
it left  behind  it.  Never  was  there  such  a  sagacious  or  relentless  old  ty- 
rant in  dealing  with  a  clod,  as  this  same  Crosskill,  for  so  it  shall  be 
named,  and  right  deservedly.  If  he  can't  crush  it  with  his  elephant 
foot,  he  takes  it  up  secundum  artem.,  as  a  mastiff  would  a  bone,  and 
gives  it  a  squeeze  with  his  iron  teeth;  and  if  that  won't  do,  why  then 
like  a  bull  he  tosses  it  over,  and  gores  it  with  the  next  revolution. 
Clever  must  be  the  lump  that,  after  one  or  two  such  embraces,  escapes 
with  its  integrity  less  broken  than  to  the  exemplar  of  a  handful  of 
Walnuts. 

Then  came  a  nameless  implement  of  private  use  and  manufacture — 
a  mysterious  compound  breed,  with  a  grubber  for  its  sire,  and  an  iron 
hay-rake  for  its  dam,  to  lift  and  re-expose  the  crushed  and  stifled  soil ; 
and  then  the  large  and  heavy  roller  to  crack  tJie  Wahuits;  and  then — 
(Even  in  the  most  fertile  districts  the  Grass  crop  had  been  short  the 
previous  summer;  the  quantity  of  manure  was  therefore  small,  and 
the  quality^  on  a  farm  that  had  never  borne  a  Turnip — !) 

"Shall  we  begin  the  ridging  up  for  the  Swedes  to-morrow?"  quoth 
the  bailiff. 

"Yes,  one-half  of  it;  the  other  half  will  be  manured  with  guano." 

''With  ichat,  sir!" 

I  will  spare  the  reader  the  little  scene  of  utter  mystification  which 
followed  this  announcement;  the  subject  would  be  antiquated  now; 
though  many  an  amusing  tale  might  doubtless  be  told  of  the  first  in- 
troduction of  that  "  magic  compound  '  upon  the  rural  mind.  In  spite 
of  smiles,  winks,  murmurings,  shakes  of  the  foreboding  head,  and 
other  demonstrations,  jocular  and  serious,  the  guano  was  at  last  duly 
iown^  on  the  flat,  a  ton  to  five  acres,*  and  ridged  in;  the  other  five 
receiving  a  hundred  cartloads  of  "  the  good  old  stuff ^^^  hauled  (nearly 
half  a  mile)  from  the  farm -yard,  forked  into  the  ridges  and  covered  in 
by  a  second  ridging,  as  usual. 

"A  hundred  to  one  upon  the  farm-yard  manure!"  of  course — or  any 
other  amount  of  odds:  all  bidders,  and  only  one  moonstruck,  misguid- 
ed taker.  It  proved  a  miserable  year  for  turnips  generally.  Every- 
where "The  Fly"  was  omnipotent  and  omnivorant:  the  odds  fell  a  lit- 
tle when  the  highly-backed  "farm -yard"  ridges  had  to  be  sown  a  sec- 
ond time,  but  a  crop  came  at  last — about  the  size  of  apples. 

And  what  on  the  Guano? 


*  150  to  250  pounds  to  the  acre,  after  careful  experiment,  are  found  to  be  suf- 
ficient for  the  thinnest  American  soils. — Ed. 
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From  twenty  to  twenty -four  tons,  by  weight,  per  acre.  Not  "the 
best"  but  "the  only"  crop  to  be  seen  in  the  neighborhood. 

If  people  sometimes  get  less  credit  than  their  due  in  this  world, 
they  must  not  forget  to  balance  the  account  with  that  which  they  get 
without  deserving.  The  Penguin  of  the  vast  Pacific  was  the  Wizard 
that  had  made  this  crop,  not  I :  yet  had  the  wise  Chief  Justice  Hale 
been  living,  not  all  the  waters  of  the  Pacific  would  have  saved  me  from 
roasting  alive. 

So  much  for  ten  acres  out  of  the  twenty-two,  and  the  modern  fallow: 
now  for  ancient  practice,  and  the  other  twelve.* 


Climatic  Gradation  in  Plants. — The  sub-tropical  tree-forms  be- 
gin to  be  abundant  in  Ohio,  and,  southward,  they  increase  in  number 
rapidly,  till  they  become  exclusively  tropical  in  the  oranges,  palms, 
live  oaks,  and  mangroves  of  the  lower  half  of  the  Florida  peninsula. 
The  papaw,  cypress,  and  gum-trees,  commence  in  the  Ohio  Valley, 
while  long-leafed  pines,  cypress,  and  live-oak,  appear  on  the  Atlantic 
coast,  at  Norfolk;  evergreen  magnolias,  palmettoes,  and  the  wild  olive, 
follow  before  reaching  Savannah,  and  the  border  of  the  Gulf  affords 
many  constant  forms  equally  marked  as  tropical.  The  forest  of  the 
coast  at  CJiarleston  is  rich  with  tropical  forms,  red  and  white  bays, 
giant  laurels,  cabbage  palms,  live-oaks,  etc.  At  St.  Augustine,  the 
wild  orange  is  added,  and  in  the  southern  part  of  the  peninsula,  satin- 
wood,  mahogany,  mangroves,  the  cocoa-nut,  and  a  variety  of  truly 
tropical  palms. 

On  volcanic  rocks,  bare  earth,  naked  walls,  or  in  pure  sand,  plants 
are  found  to  vegetate.  On  such  bare  spots,  vegetable  mold  of  leaves, 
etc.,  is  deposited,  and  thus  gradually  a  soil  is  made  rich  in  organized 
matter,  constantly  increased  in  their  decay;  their  successors  living 
more  healthfully  upon  the  inheritance,  being  supported  partly  upon 
what  they  industriously  take  from  the  air. 


*  With  that  beautiful  adaptation  of  things  to  circumstances — of  means  to 
ends — by  divine  Providence,  how  opportunely  has  the  discovery  of  the  vast 
guano  deposits  of  the  islands  of  the  southern  hemisphere  come  forward  to  the 
aid  of  science  in  agriculture.  Of  all  the  manures  yet  applied  to  the  soil,  none 
have  been  found  in  which  the  stimulating  elements  are  so  highly  concentrated 
as  guano.  Nor  is  the  supply  scanty.  Thousands  of  acres  of  the  Pacific  islands 
are  covered  with  it,  and  millions  of  tons  lie  in  readiness  for  the  hungry  soils  of 
distant  countries  to  receive  it.    The  guano  deposits  will  last  for  centuries. — Ed. 
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AN  ETHNOLOGICAL  INQUIRY  CONCERNING   THE  ABO- 

RIGINAL  RACES  OF  AMERICA. 


NO.  IV.— UNITY  OF  THE  RACES. 


ARGUMENT    FROM   THE  ANALOGOUS  AND  SEEMINGLY  IDENTICAL  CHAR- 
ACTER  OF   THEIR   KNOWLEDGE   AND   ARTS. 

It  would  be  unaccountably  strange,  that  the  aboriginal  tribes  of  this, 
continent,  possessing  as  we  have  already  shown  that  they  do,  in  an 
eminent  degree,  a  striking  family  likeness  to  each  other  in  regard  to 
the  form  of  their  skulls,  both  the  ancient  and  modern  nations — their 
pervading  physical  type,  and  the  uniformity  which  characterizes  the 
general  structure  of  their  languages,  should  not  also  present  other 
points  of  resemblance.  More  especially  might  we  look  for  this,  when 
the  evidence  already  presented,  is  sufficient  to  establish  the  probability 
in  question. 

We  are  unwilling,  however,  to  rest  the  truth  announced  at  the  be- 
ginning of  our  series,  upon  one  or  two  species  of  evidence.  We  there- 
fore beg  indulgence,  while  we  endeavor  to  complete  the  induction,  by 
bringing  in  all  the  proofs  that  have  a  direct  bearing  upon  the  subject. 

It  is  an  universal  principle  that  '^ike  causes  produce  like  effects," 
and  vice  versa.  Hence,  having  established  the  proposition,  that  the 
American  tribes  compose  but  one  single  family,  considered  in  reference 
to  their  mental,  moral  and  physical  characteristics,  it  is  thence  very 
easy  to  infer,  why  their  knowledge  and  arts,  the  legitimate  creations, 
acquisitions  and  mental  property  of  a  race  so  peculiarly  constituted, 
would  naturally  correspond,  and  take  their  coloring  from  the  causes 
which  operated  to  modify  or  produce  them.  It  therefore  follows  from 
the  premises,  that  they  ought  not  only  to  be  analogous,  but  uniform 
and  identical. 

Fortunately  in  this  case,  the  facts  correspond  with  the  deductions  of 
the  theory.  For  there  is  not  a  tongue,  habit,  custom,  myth,  or  idea, 
found  among  the  Aborigines  of  America,  since  the  discovery  by  Co- 
lumbus, that  is  not  perfectly  unique  and  peculiarly  American  in  its 
character,  or  that  can  be  traced  back  to  any  anterior  communication 
with  the  other  races  of  our  planet. 

Objectively  to  the  original  people  thus  peculiarly  constituted.  Na- 
ture here  presents  striking  physical  contrasts  in  comparison  to  the  un- 
varying scenery  of  the  Old  World.  The  geology  of  our  continent — 
the  peculiar  fauna  and  flora,  and  indeed  the  whole  range  of  physical 
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nature  from  wVicAi  the  indigenous  tribes  derived  their  knowledge,  and 
drew  their  artistic  models,  preponderate  entirely  over  those  partial  and 
fancied  resemblances,  which  some  writers  have  imagined  they  have 
discovered  to  have  evidently  proceeded  from  an  exotic  origin.  It  will 
be  plenty  of  time  to  talk  of  the  influence  of  Scandinavian,  Phoenician, 
Egyptian,  Irish,  Welsh,  or  Asiatic  emigrations,  when  their  "coprolites" 
are  duly  found  and  authenticated. 

Far  from  denying  such  a  possibility,  we  must  still  insist,  from  the 
almost  unvarying  uniformity  which  every  where  meets  us,  and  impresses 
us  with  the  singular  resemblance  of  all  things  aborigiiuil^  from  the 
Polynya  of  the  North  Pole  to  Patagonia,  that  even  if  all  or  any  of 
the  nations  above  referred  to,  have  either  by  accident  or  design  planted 
colonies  in  America  previous  to  its  discovery  by  Columbus,  these  and 
their  influences  must  have  been  sooner  or  later  absorbed,  and  meas 
urably  lost  in  the  waves  of  a  vast  indigenous  population. 

In  all  candor  then,  we  ask,  what  relic  of  art — what  natural  object — 
what  human  or  non-human  thing,  unearthed  from  the  forest-clad 
mounds,  or  rescued  from  the  crumbling  temples  of  Central  America 
or  Peru,  is  not  solely  and  exclusively  American? 

The  works  of  those  civilized  nations,  the  Aztecs  and  Peruvians,  that 
at  the  time  of  the  Conquest  occupied  the  great  Mexican  and  South 
American  plateaus  of  this  continent,  differ  from  the  works  of  any 
other  cultivated  race  in  the  known  world.  Of  a  new  order,  and  en- 
tirely, and  absolutely  anomalous,  they  stand  peculiar  and  alone. 

We  arc  here  presented  with  the  spectacle  of  a  people,  skilled  in  ar- 
chitecture, sculpture  and  drawing,  and  without  doubt  other  more  per- 
ishable arts,  and  possessing  the  cultivation  and  refinement  attendant 
upon  these,  not  derived  from  the  Old  World,  but  originating  and 
growing  up  here,  without  models  or  masters,  and  having  a  distinct, 
separate,  independent  existence,  and  like  the  plants  and  fruits  of  the 
soil,  indigenous. 

The  difference  between  the  character  of  the  knowledge  and  arts  of 
the  different  aboriginal  tribes,  is  a  difference  in  degree^  arising  solely 
from  a  difference  of  climate  and  social  condition  between  individuals 
of  the  same  race,  and  not  of  kind^  as  between  different  races.  They 
are  all  American.  The  rude  war-song  of  the  northern  savage,  equally 
with  the  lofty  composition  of  Nezahualcoyotl,  the  poet,  king  of  Tez- 
cuco,  possess  the  same  traits  of  character  in  common.  And  the  same 
genius  that  carved  the  calumet  from  the  "Red  Pipe-Stone  Quarry," 
with  additional  culture,  reared  the  wondrous  monuments  of  Palenque 
and  Copan. 
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THE  DECORATIONS  OF  RURAL  CEMETERIES. 


The  reader  wlio  feels  curious  to  study  the  history  of  Art  and  Civili- 
zation, from  the  principal  funeral  monuments,  which  time  has  spared, 
may  consult  among  the  ancient  writers,  Herodotus,  Diodorus  Siculus, 
and  Strabo;  among  the  moderns,  Winkelman,  Murphy,  Sir  Thomas 
Browne,  Denon,  Clarke,  Chateaubriand,  Champolion,  Belzoni,  D'Agin- 
court  and  others.  It  has  often  occurred  to  us  that  there  is  no  better 
chronicle  from  which  may  be  deduced  the  everchanging  condition  and 
sentiments  of  man,  than  the  forms  and  conceptions  which  the  Sculptor 
and  Painter  have  in  all  countries  produced,  during  the  successive  ages 
of  the  world.  From  these  durable  memorials  of  the  past,  upon  which 
are  impressed  the  sentiments,  the  passions,  and  the  admiration  of  the 
age,  and  the  people  that  produced  them,  an  intelligent  and  acute  eye 
may  at  once,  not  only  discover  the  extent  and  progress  of  man's  intel- 
lectual, but  may  likewise  obtain  a  very  fair  idea  of  his  political  and  mor- 
al condition.  Were  it  possible,  indeed,  to  congregate  into  one  grand 
temple  a  complete  collection  of  such  productions  of  Art,  from  the  first 
houp  that  man,  feeling  his  own  short-lived  connection  with  earth,  at- 
tempted to  immortalize  his  own  actions  and  feelings,  or  those  of  his 
fellows  around  him,  by  allying  his  ingenuity  to  the  more  imperishable 
materials  of  nature,  it  would  not  perhaps  be  too  much  to  say,  that 
such  a  temple  would  contain  one  of  the  truest  records  of  the  peculiar 
condition  and  the  ruling  passions  of  the  human  race. 

Upon  the  monuments  of  Egypt,  would  we  behold  the  first  elements 
of  learning  and  abstract  science — the  first  approach  to  alphabetical 
writing  by  hieroglyphic  emblems — the  first  token  of  a  wise,  proud  and 
mighty  people.  On  the  rude  remnants  of  Asiatic  ingenuity,  would  be 
seen  the  proofs  of  generations  governed  by  every  species  of  superstition, 
which  an  untutored  and  unlearned  imagination  could  conceive,  guided 
alternately  by  the  hopes  and  the  fears  of  a  fanciful  futurity.  On  the 
splendid  memorials  of  Greece,  would  we  behold  the  tokens  of  a  people 
possessing  taste,  talent,  imagination  and  power,  hitherto  unsurpassed, 
and  the  most  striking  proof  of  a  national  love  for  freedom.  On  the 
relics  of  Rome,  would  be  traced  the  pride  and  vigor  which  character- 
ized its  days  of  republicanism — of  the  luxury,  taste  and  wealth,  which 
belonged  to  the  era  of  its  early  emperors — of  the  sycophancy  and  the 
tyranny  which  immediately  ensued;  and  in  fine,  of  the  effeminacy  and 
weakness  which  characterized  the  declining  and  dying  energies  of  a 

people  who  once  conquered  the  world. 
VOL.  m.,  NO.  II. — 5. 
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Were  we  to  proceed  forward  to  the  modern  department  of  Art,  in 
this  fancied  temple,  facts  equally  illustrative  of  man's  history  would 
be  derived  from  this  study  and  would  strongly  illuminate  the  Prote- 
an features  of  national  character.  Are  we  not  overpowered  with 
shame  when  we  take  the  same  view  of  some  of  our  modern  Cemeteries 
and  their  decorations?  AYe  here  find  a  great  number  of  burial-lots 
barricaded  up  with  terrible  iron -railings,  and  on  the  graves  we  find,  in- 
stead of  the  chaste  forget-me-not,  cast-iron  dogs,  sea-shells  and  othei 
toys.  In  such  decorations,  can  we  possibly  behold  the  tokens  of  a 
people  possessing  taste,  talent,  imagination  or  power?  Our  succeed- 
ing generations,  on  visiting  such  a  place  of  sepulture,  certainly  must 
think  that  a  hitherto  unsurpassed  admiration  for  iron  and  shell  work 
must  have  been  the  ruling  passion  of  the  people  of  the  nineteenth 
Century. 

The  Theban  hero  dreamt  of  the  simple  but  imperishable  column 
which  was  raised  to  the  unconquered  Epaminondas  on  the  field  of 
Mantinea.  The  Athenian  citizen  gloried  in  the  graves  of  the  com- 
panions of  Leonidas  at  Marathon.  The  Spartan  patriot  pointed  with 
pride  and  exultation  to  the  tombstone  of  Thermopylae.  But  the  Cin- 
cinnati citizen  has  the  pleasure,  on  visiting  the  graves  of  his  departed 
friends  at  Spring  Grove,  to  point  to  the  numerous  ruins  of  burial-lot 
enclosures,  white-washed  freestone  tombs,  wooden  trellis  work,  sea- 
shells  and  marble  ships,  eto.  As  respects  the  sylvan  adornments  of 
said  place,  it  is  much  to  be  regretted,  when  the  proprietor  of  a  lot  un- 
dertakes, what  he  calls,  improving  his  lot  out  in  the  grave-yard,  a 
good  number  of  lied  Cedars  and  Arbor  Vitaes  are  then  procured  from 
the  market  and  thickly  planted  along  the  border  of  his  lot,  regardless 
of  the  fact  that  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  those  trees  grow  over  the 
paths  and  must  be  pruned;  afterward  the  lower  branches  drop  off  and 
the  stems  are  left  naked,  while  bel^w,  the  badly-grown  grass  and  other 
stunted  shrubs  and  bushes,  neither  present  a  picture  of  lovely  nature, 
such  as  a  poet  fancies,  nor  one  which  the  art  of  landscape-gardening 
should  produce.  When  the  subject  is  more  earnestly  pursued,  a  bar- 
rel of  shells  is  sent  for  to  New  Orleans,  some  serpentine  walks  are 
then  cut  out  and  a  hedge  planted  around  the  lot,  which  naturally  must 
exclude  the  air,  so  absolutely  necessary  to  the  luxuriant  growth  of  the 
grass  and  shrubbery  therein ;  the  consequence  of  which  is  that  such  a 
lot  must  be  re-sodded  every  three  years  in  order  to  keep  it  green;  it 
moreover  furnishes  too  often  an  enclosure  to  screen,  instead  of  ex- 
clude, those  whose  very  tread  is  desecration  to  such  a  spot.  Those 
who  have  more  ample  means  to  decorate  their  lotSj  show  their  exquisite 
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taste  in  surrounding  them  with  iron  railings,  some  of  them  after  the 
patterns  of  the  new  style  of  heating  apparatus,  used  now-a-days  in  puhlio 
buildings  and  warehouses ;  the  entrance-gate  is  usually  adorned  with 
a  large  brass  plate,  bearing  the  name  of  the  owner,  and  could  easily  be 
mistaken  for  a  doctor's  sign -board  in  town,  if  only  the  office-houra 
were  added  to  the  name;  on  the  corners  of  the  fence  are  seen  angels 
of  plaster  of  Paris,  that  were  only  very  recently  mistaken  for  spirits  by 
one  of  our  most  eminent  spiritual  mediums;  and  to  show  the  affection 
for  their  departed  friends  and  relatives,  iron  dogs  are  put  by  the  side 
of  the  graves,  and  in  some  instances,  also,  sea-shells,  in  order  to  pro- 
duce what  is  called  variety. 

There  are,  however,  other  parts  in  this  Cemetery,  where  those  possess- 
ing better  taste,  have  adorned  their  burial-places  in  strict  conformity 
with  the  requirements  of  a  Rural  Cemetery,  and  there  is  every  prospect 
that  at  no  distant  time  Spring  Grove  will  form  one  of  the  most  delight- 
ful abodes  for  the  lovers  of  nature,  and  for  those  who  prefer  what  is 
effected  by  the  united  aid  of  nature  and  the  hand  of  man;  so  that 
these  places  may  be  compared  to  the  diamond,  not  in  its  rough  state, 
but  which  has  obtained  the  bight  of  its  beauty  from  the  hand  of  the 
polisher.  There  is  nothing  so  much  to  be  lamented  as  when  a  thing  is 
badly  done,  and  not  undone,  if  afterward  when  a  better  idea  has  aris- 
en, it  should  remain  a  blemish  to  the  whole;  and,  though  it  may  oc- 
casion regret  that  the  cost  of  re-forming  it  should  be  thrown  away,  the 
fear  of  wasting  a  trifle  should  not  be  suffered  to  destroy  the  effect  of 
the  whole. 

A  Garden  Cemetery  and  monumental  decoration,  are  not  only  bene- 
ficial to  public  morals  and  the  improvement  of  manners,  but  are  like- 
wise calculated  to  produce  virtuous  and  generous  feelings.  Affliction, 
brightened  by  hope,  ever  renders  man  more  anxious  to  love  his  neigh- 
bor. In  the  Asylum  of  Dcnth,  nothing  should  be  found,  save  that 
which  touches  the  heart  or  soothes  the  afflicted  soul — nothing  save  that 
which  should  awaken  tender  recollections  and  excite  religious  feelings. 
How  can  we  excite  religious  feeling  or  awaken  tender  recollections 
with  iron  dogs,  shells  and  wooden  trellis  work,  around  and  on  the 
graves  of  our  departed  friends?  Our  cemeteries  should  bear  a  solemn 
and  soothing  character,  equally  remote  from  fanatical  gloom  and  con- 
ceited affectation. 

If  the  corrupters  of  Christianity  still  attempt  to  terrify,  rather  than 
to  console  humanity,  and  if  superstition  still  exercises  her  fatal  spell, 
does  it  not  become  the  duty  of  every  well-wisher  to  his  species,  to 
pour  into  the  tombs  the  light  of  religion  and  philosophy  and  thereby 
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dissipate  the  vain  phantoms  which  the  false  gloom  of  the  grave  has 
tended  to  call  forth?  The  decoration  of  a  cemetery  is  peculiarly  cal- 
culated to  produce  this  effect.  Beneath  the  shade  of  a  spreading  tree 
and  amid  the  fragrance  of  the  balmy  flowers,  the  imagination  is  robbed 
of  its  gloomy  horrors — the  wildest  fancy  is  freed  from  its  debasing 
fears.  How  widely  different  is  the  feeling  when  surrounded  with  stone 
posts,  iron  bars  and  chains,  and  more  especially  when  such  fences  are 
painted  red,  black  or  white  j  they  then  assume  the  character  of  the  Jew- 
ish sepulchers,  which  were  annually  whited  every  fifteenth  of  February; 
our  lot  enclosures  also  require  whitening  every  year  to  prevent  them 
from  rotting  away.  It  is  in  allusion  to  this  practice  of  white-painting 
that  our  Savior  likens  the  Pharisees  to  whited  sepulchers.  That  there 
was  no  railing  around  the  tomb,  made  glorious  beyond  all  the  tombs  of 
men — ^a  tomb  that  once  crowned  the  garden-mount,  belonging  to  Joseph 
of  Arimathea^  is  more  than  probable :  to  that  tomb  the  weeping  Mary 
came  on  the  morning's  dawn,  laden  with  spices  to  embalm  the  body  of 
Him  that  had  been  crucified — had  it  been  enclosed  as  strongly  as  some 
of  our  modern  cemetery -lots,  she  could  not  have  entered  it. 

Observer. 


Gratitude  and  Patriotism. — A  very  poor  and  aged  man,  busied 
in  planting  and  grafting  an  apple-tree,  was  rudely  interrupted  by  this 


interrogation: 


"Why  do  you  plant  trees,  who  can  not  hope  to  eat  the  fruit  of 
them?"  He  raised  himself  up,  and  leaning  upon  his  spade,  replied, 
*'Some  one  planted  trees  for  me  before  I  was  born,  and  I  have  eaten 
the  fruit;  I  now  plant  for  others,  that  the  memorial  of  my  gratitude 
may  exist  when  I  am  dead  and  gone." 


The  Lily. — A  traveler  in  Palestine  says  that  not  far  from  the  prob- 
able site  where  the  sermon  on  the  Mount  was  delivered,  our  guide 
plucked  two  flowers,  supposed  to  be  of  that  species  to  which  our  Lord 
alluded  when  he  said:  ''Consider  the  lilies  of  the  field."  The  calyx  of 
this  giant  lily  resembled  crimson  velvet,  and  the  gorgeous  flower  was 
of  white  and  lilac,  and  truly  no  earthly  monarch  could  have  been  ar- 
rayed more  glorious  than  "one  of  these."  Such  is  the  testimony  of 
nature  to  the  words  spoken  by  our  Lord. 
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THE  TERM  OF  PLANT  LIFE. 

The  plant  ie  a  living  being.  The  vital  principle  bj  which  it  ia  anima- 
ted ie  known  and  recognized  only  by  its  effects.  In  the  animal  these 
effects  are  two-fold  in  their  nature,  indicating  two  kinds  of  life,  name- 
ly, the  organic  and  the  nervoia  life.  In  the  plant  the  latter  kind  seems 
to  be  wholly  wanting,  and  the  entire  sum  of  its  vital  phenomena  we 
espresa  by  the  single  word  vegetation.  So  long  as  the  plant  vegetates 
or  is  capable  of  vegetation,  it  lives. 

The  successive  phenomena  of  vegetation,  or  stages  of  plant-life,  are 
germination,  growth,  flowering,  fmit-bearing,  sleeping,  dying,  and  we 
may  add,  also,  along  with  these,  absorption,  digestion  and  secretion. 
The  development  of  every  plant,  from  the  tender  herb  to  the  strong 
oak,  commences  with  the  minute  or  mieroseoiiic  embryo,  advances 
through  a  continued  scries  of  transformations,  and  with  the  gradual 
increase  of  stature,  to  its  appointed  limit. 

The  life  of  the  plant  is  aptly  compared  to  a  series  of  dissolving 
views.  Its  form  is  never  permanent.  Its  Irae  description  is  therefore 
not  a  single  picture,  hut  a  biography.  The  picture  which  it  presents 
to  the  eye  to-day  differs,  perhaps  imperceptably,  from  that  of  yesterday. 
But  let  the  views  be  successively  sketched  when  the  plant  first  sprouts 
from  the  seed  in  Spring,  when  it  clothes  itself  in  leafy  robes,  when 
crowned  with  flowers,  when  laden  with  the  nmtured  fruit,  and  when 
dead  or  dormant  in  Winter — and  the  pictures  differ  as  widely  as  those 
of  species  the  most  opposite. 

The  term  or  period  of  plant-life  varies  between  wide  extremes,  from 
the  ephemeral  mushroom  (o  the  church-yard  Vow,  whose  years  are  reck- 
oned by  thousands.  The  term  of  life  for  eitch  species  is,  of  course, 
mainly  dependent  upon  its  laws  of  growth,  yet  is  often  modified  by  the 
climate  and  seasons.  Thus  the  Castor-Oil  Bean  (Ricinus  communis) 
is  an  annual  herb  in  the  Northern  States,  a  perennial  shrub  in  the 
Southern,  and  a  tree  some  40  feet  high  in  its  native  India. 

Flowering  and  fruit-bearing  ia  an  exhausting  process.  If  it  occurs 
carlif  in  the  life  of  the  plant,  it  generally  proves  the  falal  event.  In 
all  other  cases,  it  is  either  preceded  or  followed  by  a  state  of  necessary 
repose.  If  flowering  be  prevented  by  nipping  the  buds,  the  tender 
annual  may  lii^e  and  become  perennial,  as  we  see  in  the  Florist's 
Tree — mignionetle. 

We  distinguish  plants  as  to  their  term  of  life,  into  the  annual,  the 
biennial,  and  the  perennial.     An  annual  herb  is  a  plant  whose  entire 
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Wfe  *\a      limited   to  a  single  season.     It  germinates  from  the  seed  in 

^pnu^,  attains  its  growth,  blossoms,  bears  fruit,  and  dies  in  Autumn,  as 

t^e  ¥lax,  Tomato,  Morning  Glory.     Such  plants,  unless  they  "sow 

themselves,"  would  sioon,  if  neglected,  disappear  forever  from  our  fields 

and  gardens. 

A  hicnnial  herb  is  a  plant  which  germinates  and  vegetates,  bearing 
leaves  only,  during  its  first  season ;  blossoms,  bears  fruit,  and  perishes, 
during  its  second  season ;  as  the  Beet  and  Raddish  do.  Wheat,  Rye, 
etc.,  are  annual  herbs,  although  when  sown  late  in  Autumn  they  have 
the  habit  of  perennials,  in  consequence  of  iYiQ  prevention  of  their  flow- 
ering by  the  sudden  cold. 

The  Century  Plant  and  the  Talipot  Palm  are  examples  of  herbs 
(hardly  trees)  which  botanists  call  monocarpic.  They  vegetate,  bear- 
ing leaves  only,  during  many  years,  accumulating  materials  and  strength 
for  one  mighty  eflbrt  in  fructification,  which  being  accomplished,  they 
die.  But  although  the  vital  principle  is  extinguished  in  the  parent, 
it  rests,  multiplied  a  thousand  fold,  in  the  seeds. 

Plants  which  have  an  indefinite  duration  of  life,  often  extending  to 
many  years,  are  called  perennials.  They  may  be  herbaceous  or  woody. 
Herbaceous  perennials,  or  perennial  herbs,  are  such  as  have  all  their 
parts  annual  above  ground  and  perennial  below.  In  other  words, 
their  roots  or  subterranean  stems  live  from  year  to  year,  sending  up 
annually,  in  Spring,  flowering  shoots  which  perish  after  they  have 
ripened  their  fruit  in  Autumn ;  as  the  Lily,  Dandelion,  Hop. 

Woody  perennials  usually  vegetate  several  years  and  attain  well  nigh 
their  ordinary  stature  before  flowering;  thenceforward  they  bear  flow- 
ers and  fruit  annually  (in  good  seasons),  resting  or  sleeping  in  the 
Winter.  These  plants  are  every -where  recognized  as  trees,  shrubs, 
bushes  and  undershrubs,  distinctions  founded  upon  size  alone. 

A  shrub  is  a  diminutive  tree,  usually  limited  to  eighteen  or  twenty 
feet  in  stature,  and  generally  dividing  into  branches  at  or  near  the 
ground,  like  the  Elder,  the  Quince.  If  the  woody  plant  be  limited  to 
a  still  lower  growth,  say  about  to  the  human  stature,  it  is  called  a  hush. 
If  still  smaller,  it  is  an  undershruh^  as  the  Whortleberry.  These  are 
the  distinctions  as  made  in  botany^  rather  than  in  a  popular  sense. 

A  tree  is  understood  to  attain  to  a  hight  many  times  greater  than  the 
human  stature,  with  a  permanent  woody  stem,  whose  lower  part,  the 
trunk,  is  unbranched.  The  tree  is  indeed  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing and  beautiful  objects  of  the  Creation  of  God;  without  it,  the  land- 
scape would  lose  nearly  all  its  charms,  poetry  its  choicest  element,  and 
life  its  chief  comfort  and  support. 
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The  longevity  of  trees  is  an  interesting  study.  While  some  trees 
live  only  a  few  years,  rapidly  attaining  their  growth  and  rapidly  de- 
caying, like  the  peach-tree ;  others,  on  the  contrary,  have  a  longevity 
exceeding  the  age  of  man,  and  some  species  outlive  many  generations. 
It  is  well-known  that  the  age  of  a  tree  is  correctly  indicated  by  the 
number  of  wood-circles  or  rings  found  in  the  trunk — each  ring  being 
the  growth  of  a  single  year.  We  here  subjoin  several  remarkable  ex- 
amples, ascertained  by  the  above  rule,  or  by  tradition  and  history, 
quoted  from  De  Candolle  : 

An  Elm  lived  to  the  age  of 335  years. 

Cypress,  (Eastern,) 350  " 

Larch, 576  " 

Chestnut,  about 600  " 

Orange, 630  " 

Olive, 700  " 

Platanus  Orientalis, 720  " 

Cedar, 800  " 

Many  tropical  trees,  seen  by  Humboldt, 1000  " 

Lime, 1076,  1147  " 

Oak, 810,  1080,  1500  " 

Yew, 1214,  1458,  2588,  2820  " 

Taxodium,  upward  of. 4000  " 

Adansonia,  of  Senegal  and  Cape  Verd  Islands,.. ^000  " 

The  Yew-trees  of  Britain  are  of  wonderful  longevity.  The  follow- 
ing list  is  quoted  from  Prof.  Balfour. 

A  Yew  at  Fountain's  Abbey,  Ripon,  lived 1200  years. 

Yews,  in  the  church-yard  of  Crowhurst,  Surry,  ...1450      " 

Yew  at  Fontingal,  Perthshire, 2500  to  2600      " 

Yew  at  Bradbourn  church-yard,  Kent, 3000      " 

Yew  at  Hedsor,  Bucks,  27  feet  in  diameter, 3200      " 

A  Banyan -tree,  (Ficus  Indica,)  yet  growing  upon  an  island  in  the 
Nerbudda  River,  India,  is  believed  to  be  identical  with  that  which  is 
mentioned  in  history  by  Nearchus,  in  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
as  being  capable  of  sheltering  10,000  men  at  once.  Portions  of  it 
have  been  carried  away  by  floods,  but  enough  remains  to  overshadow 
7000  men.  Its  principal  trunk  is  more  than  200  feet  in  girth,  and  its 
branches  are  supported  by  350  other  trunks  which  equal  that  of  our 
largest  oaks,  while  the  smaller  trunks  are  some  3000  more. 

The  White  Pine  (Pinus  strobus)  of  the  American  forest,  with  a 
diameter  of  6  or  7  feet,  attains  the  hight  of  180  to  200  feet.  In  the 
early  settlement  of  Dartmouth  College,  a  Pine  stood  upon  the  College 
plain  which  measured  210  feet  in  hight.  In  the  Ohio  Yalley,  the  Red 
Maple  (Acer  rubrum)  and  the  Sycamore  (Platanus  occidentalis)  attain 
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to  gtes3tt  dimensions.     A  specimen  of  the  former  in  Indiana,  measured 

16  fee't  in  diameter,  of  the  latter,  23  feet. 

But  all  things  considered,  the  monarch-tree  of  the  world,  is  the 
Sequoia  gigant^a,  called  the  Californian  Pine,  of  the  Sacramento  Valley 
and  Mariposa.  One  which  had  fallen,  measured  31  feet  in  diameter 
and  363  feet  in  length.  Among  those  yet  standing  are  some  of  still 
greater  dimensions,  as  beautiful  in  form  as  they  are  sublime  in  hight, 
the  growth  (as  estimated  by  the  annual  wood-circles)  of  more  than 
3000  years ! 


Horticulture  in  Palestine. — The  pomegranate  ripens  its  fruit  in 
September,  and  is  in  great  request  in  Palestine.  The  tree  grows  there 
about  twenty  feet  high.  In  this  month  families  lay  by  a  store  of  the 
fruit  for  winter  use.  There  are  said  to  be  three  varieties — one  very 
acid,  one  sweet,  and  one  of  medium  flavor  between  the  other  two.  The 
first  is  often  substituted  for  vinegar.  The  others  are  eaten  with  sugar 
and  with  rose  water,  and  used  also  in  a  dried  state  in  cookery.  The 
mulberry-tree  is  cultivated  in  great  quantities  in  the  district  of  Leba- 
non, and  silk  forms  a  considerable  product  of  that  region.  The  Sor- 
ghum Saccharafum,  which  is  now  occupying  much  of  the  attention  of 
Agriculturists  in  this  country,  has  for  ages  been  an  important  product 
of  Syria,  where  it  is  known  by  the  name  of  Dourra ;  and  it  is  cultiva- 
ted there  for  its  grain,  and  not  for  the  cane,  nor  materially  for  fodder. 
In  Egypt  the  stalks  and  straw  are  used  for  the  roofs  of  huts  and  cab- 
ins. A  good  white  flour  is  made  from  the  grain,  and  is  baked  in  cakes. 
Millet  and  rice  are  grains  that  are  raised  and  used  in  considerable 
quantities  in  Palestine;  but  the  latter  is  not  raised  in  suflScient  bulk 
to  supply  the  native  market.  Lentiles  and  chick-pea — cicer  arvetinum 
— ^are  consumed  in  large  quantity  as  vegetables  by  the  natives;  lupins, 
also,  are  used  in  the  same  way.  Indigo  is  indigenous  in  several  parts 
of  Syria,  and  it  is  cultivated  to  some  extent;  the  quality  of  it  being 
good,  and  much  superior  to  that  grown  in  Egypt.  The  valley  of  the 
Jordan  seems  to  be  the  best  locality  for  it.  Madder,  also,  is  a  valuable 
plant,  but  seems  not  to  be  cultivated  to  any  great  extent.  Of  oil-pro- 
ducing plants,  in  addition  to  the  olive,  the  castor-oil  plant  and  the  se- 
mrmim  orientale  are  the  principal  ones.  But  the  medical  properties 
of  the  former  appear  to  be  unknown  to  the  present  inhabitants  of  the 
country ;  and  it  is  simply  for  lamps  and  general  purposes  that  the  oil 
from  it  is  used. 
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FOG  AND  RAIN  IN  THE  MOUNTAINS. 


BY  DAVID  CHRISTY. 


CONCLUDING   REMARKS  ON  FOG,   ETC.  —  NORTH  CAROLINA  AS  A  HOME 

FOR  THE  INVALID. 

Sucli  phenomena  as  those  of  the  Clayton  fogs,  though  rare,  are  not 
the  only  instances  in  which  the  accumulating  clouds  of  one  district, 
borne  along  by  the  winds,  are  dissolved  in  another,  and  may  again  re- 
appear in  a  third.  Some  years  since,  on  the  coast  of  England,  there 
occurred  an  instance  of  the  appearance  and  disappearance  of  a  cloud 
with  its  reappearance  again  at  a  point  not  far  distant.  It  came  float- 
ing onward  toward  an  arm  of  the  sea,  where  it  disappeared  at  the  mo- 
ment of  coming  above  the  water.  On,  and  on,  it  came,  for  hours,  but 
seemed  to  make  no  progress  beyond  the  margin  of  the  sea.  It  was 
soon  observed,  however,  that  the  cloud  was  re-forming  on  the  opposite 
coast,  and  continued,  as  long  as  the  first  cloud  lasted,  to  float  onward 
from  that  point,  at  a  rate  of  speed  equal  to  that  of  the  first  from  which 
its  vapor  was  derived.  The  cause  of  this  remarkable  occurrence  is  to 
be  found  in  the  fact,  that  the  atmosphere,  over  the  arm  of  the  sea,  was 
warmer  and  had  less  humidity  than  that  of  the  lands  on  either  side. 

It  frequently  happens  that  clouds  hang  around  the  summits  of 
mountains,  though  the  particles  which  compose  them  are  continually 
changing.  An  example  of  this  occurs  upon  the  St.  Gothard,  a  mount- 
ain in  Switzerland,  about  6000  feet  above  the  sea.  Dark,  heavy  clouds, 
that  form  on  one  side  of  the  mountain,  are  frequently  seen  pressing 
rapidly  over  its  summit,  and  descending  in  dense  masses  into  the  vale 
of  Tremola  on  the  opposite  side,  where  they  are  immediately  dissolved 
by  the  warm,  dry  air  into  which  they  are  precipitated.* 

The  vapor  which  rolled  through  the  notch  into  the  cove,  noticed  in 
the  first  part  of  this  article,  had,  doubtless,  formed  the  night  previous 
in  the  valley  of  Chevah  river,  which  lies  directly  to  the  westward. 
Overshadowed  by  the  mountains,  the  atmosphere  of  that  river  must 
have  been  cooler  than  that  of  the  cove,  into  which  the  sun  was  bright- 
ly shining.  Two  masses  of  air,  both  of  which  must  have  been  satu- 
rated with  vapor,  being  thus  brought  into  contact,  the  temperature  was 
diminished  and  the  excess  of  moisture  precipitated. 

And  now,  kind  reader,  allow  me  to  say,  that  your  dyspeptic  friends, 
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if  ouce  scU\ed  among  these  mountains,  would  soon  be  restored  to 
bealtti.  Some  liave  tried  it  with  abundant  success.  The  water  from 
these  crystaVine  rocks  is  wholly  destitute  of  lime,  or  so  nearly  so  that 
molluscs  in  the  rivers  can  not  construct  their  shells  and  are,  consequent- 
ly, very  rarely  to  be  found.  There  is  no  stagnant  water,  hereabouts, 
in  ponds  and  marshes,  to  produce  malaria.  The  water  of  the  springs 
is  as  clear  as  crystal,  except  when  rendered  grumly  by  dashing  rains, 
and  is  far  sweeter  and  more  palatable  than  the  best  filtered  water  of  tho 
lowlands.  Send  a  dyspeptic  to  a  Water-cure  establishment,  if  you  will, 
to  take  his  daily  rounds  in  drinking  cold  water  and  walking  his  one  milo 
or  six  miles  per  day  to  keep  from  dying :  feed  him  on  bran  bread  and  slices 
of  bacon-side,  lest  he  overtask  his  digestive  organs:  you  might  as  well 
send  him  to  the  tread-mill  for  exercise,  and  put  a  box  of  bran  before 
him  to  satisfy  his  hunger,  as  though  he  were  a  blind  horse.  Send 
your  dyspeptic  friends  to  such  places  if  you  will;  but  I  shall  not  do  so 
with  mine.  I  shall  place  a  gun  in  his  hand,  and,  if  necessary,  give 
him  a  horse  to  carry  him  to  the  pathways  of  the  deer  in  these  moun- 
tains. The  hounds  shall  accompany  him  and,  coursing  the  forests,  shall 
start  the  noble  buck  and  give  him  chase.  As  the  animal  dashes  along 
its  wonted  route,  to  escape  its  pursuers,  I  shall  not  ask  my  invalid 
friend  to  dismount  and  be  prepared  for  the  shot  as  the  game  passes. 
He  will  do  this  almost  by  instinct;  and  if  a  wound  is  given,  not  in- 
stantly fatal,  I  shall  not  instruct  him  to  give  chase  along  with  the  dogs, 
to  be  in  at  the  death.  He  will  do  this  involuntarily,  and  will  run  a 
mile  or  two  without  thinking  of  his  feebleness.  When  success  has 
crowned  his  exertions,  I  shall  not  prescribe  cold  water;  he  will  soon 
seek  the  mountain-stream  and  drink  of  it  plentifully.  When  he 
reaches  home,  with  his  buck  before  him  on  his  horse,  and  an  appetite 
created  by  the  exercise  and  excitement  of  the  scenes  through  which 
he  has  passed,  I  shall  not  set  before  him  the  rnde  fodder  of  the  Gra- 
hamite.  His  knife  will  soon  supply  him  with  steaks  of  the  venison, 
and  a  spit  of  wood  will  serve  to  cook  it  in  the  blazing  fire.  His  blood 
now  coursing  freely  in  his  veins,  will  carry  with  it  the  elements  of  di- 
gestion, and  a  hearty  meal  of  the  wild  meat  will  sit  lightly  upon  his 
stomach.  A  routine  of  such  sports,  amidst  turkeys,  deer  and  bears, 
all  of  which  abound  in  these  mountains,  will  rejuvinate  almost  any 
man  not  radically  diseased. 


Rose  Acacia. — This  is  a  singular  shrub,  producing  many  clusters 
of  flowers,  much  admired.     It  is  propagated  by  shoots  from  the  roots. 
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A  VOICE  FROM  ILLINOIS— THE  FARMERS'  GREAT  WANT. 


BY   J.    B.   TURNER. 


I  PROPOSE  in  this  paper  to  inquire  what  is  the  first  great  want  of  labor 
and  especially  of  the  farmer,  not  forgetting  that  the  same  princi- 
ples will  apply  throughout  to  the  mechanic  and  to  all  the  great  indus- 
trial classes. 

The  first  great  pressing  want  of  the  farmer,  as  such,  is  that  the  ef- 
ficiency OF  HIS  LABOR  should  be  at  once  doubled  and  indefinitely 

INCREASED   by  the    INCREASE   of  his   intelligence   and   SKILL.      The 

final  end  of  such  an  augmentation  of  his  resources  and  his  power  is  not 
the  production  of  better  crops,  better  stock,  a  nobler  race  of  mere 
animals;  but  better  men,  a  nobler  race  of  human  beings;  nobler  sons, 
nobler  daughters ;  a  more  exalted  and  truly  noble  family.  State,  Church, 
and  race  of  human  beings.  The  reproach  of  our  profession  has  ever 
been  that  it  required  incessant  labor,  with  little  profit  and  little  thought; 
whereas,  in  the  nature  of  things,  it  should  require  only  easy  labor, 
ample  profit,  and  the  most  incessant,  vigorous  and  profound  thought. 
It  should  produce  the  highest  race  of  thinkers,  the  most  sublimd  and 
profound  actors,  though,  perhaps,  not  the  most  accomplished  talkers, 
on  the  face  of  the  earth ;  for  such  will  be  found  to  be  the  original  law 
of  nature,  and  the  final  ordinance  of  God.  And,  as  in  the  creation  of 
the  physical  world,  monsters  and  mastodons  roamed  and  ruled  amid 
the  forming  chaos,  before  a  garden  could  be  prepared  for  agricultur- 
al MAN,  so  in  the  evolution  of  the  ultimate  results  in  the  mental  and 
moral  world,  the  monstrosities  of  fashionable,  professional  and  fantas- 
tic life  are,  necessarily,  first  and  fullest  in  their  development,  before 
the  angel-forms,  destined  to  keep  and  to  till  this  great  Garden  of  our 
God,  shall  walk  abroad  in  the  full  majesty  of  their  glory  and  their 
strength.  What  would  become  of  professional  and  even  of  literary 
life,  as  now  manifested  and  developed,  if  men  should  only  follow  the 
good  advice  which  these  professions  give  them,  viz:  stop  sinning  and 
stop  quarreling?  Reader,  did  you  ever  ask  yourself  this  question? 
"Elevate  the  intelligence,  the  power,  benevolence  and  skill  of  the 
masses,"  say  all  those  professions,  "and  then,  in  the  same  proportion, 
you  will  be  able  to  dispense  with  all  our  services,  in  those  forms,  in 
which  it  is  now  most  laborious  and  uncongenial  for  us  to  render  them.'* 
Exactly  so,  say  we. 
2.  How,  then,  is  this  great  want  to  be  met?    I  answer,  by  bring- 
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\TL«'  ^^  power  of  mind,  of  modern  science  and  intelligence,  to  bear 

TLpou  OUT  great  agricultural  interests  as  fully  and  freely  as  it  is  brought 

to  bear  upon  other  great  interests  and  pursuits  of  human  life.     When 

Paul  said  "that  which  is  natural  is  first,  not  that  which  is  spiritual,'* 

be  uttered  a  great  profound  truth,  more  profound  and,  if  possible,  of 

more  universal  application  to  the  moral  world  than  gravity  is  to  the 

natural  world.     Taking  the  masses  of  men  as  they  are,  you  can  not 

feed  the  soul  with  everlasting  life  while  the  body  is  left  to  an  incessant 

struggle  with  everlasting  death;  and,  even  if  men  ought  to  esteem  life 

more  than  meat,  it  is  still  the  fact  that  they  do  not  and  will  not.     Our 

first  step,  then,  as  farmers,  though  not  our  only  one,  is  to  meet  this 

great  physical  as  well  as  moral  want  of  the  masses  of  the  race.     How 

shall  this  be  done?     I  answer,  mainly,  1,  through  association;  2, 

through  LEGISLATION ;  and  last,  though  not  least,  through  education. 

1.  Associations  we  have ;  grand,  glorious  and  sublime.  Think  of 
it,  dear  reader!  Think  of  our  county  fairs,  our  state  fairs,  our  world's 
fairs,  their  congregated  millions,  the  immensity  of  their  products,  the 
variety  and  perfection  of  their  processes  and  arts,  the  increase  of  their 
moral  and  mental  power,  so  great  already  that  we  can  hardly  fence 
politicians  out  of  our  show-grounds,  though  we  offer  no  premiums  for 
the  stock  or  the  breed;  then  think  that  all  this  has  come  of  a  class  of 
men  who,  a  few  centuries  ago,  were  the  mere  serfs  of  the  soil,  bought 
and  sold  with  the  cattle,  cut  to  pieces,  or  tortured,  or  hung,  or  burnt, 
at  the  base  bidding  of  some  bloated  priest  or  haughty  lord !  Verily 
the  world  does  move,  though  all  its  Galileos  may  be  forced  to  swear 
that  it  does  not.  Associations,  then,  we  have — right  in  their  funda- 
mental elements  and  aims.  Let  us  thank  Grod  for  the  boon,  and  cher- 
ish and  improve  them  as  fast  as  we  can. 

2.  Legislation.  This  we  have  not.  Let  no  one  begin  here  to  ex- 
claim against  class  legislation,  for  the  world  has  never  yet  known  any 
other  than  this;  the  only  trouble  is,  it  has  ever  been  in  favor  of  the 
wrong  class  instead  of  the  right  one;  the  few,  instead  of  the  masses; 
the  idler  rath  iv  than  the  laborer.  But  let  us  look  a  few  facts  in  the 
face.  According  to  the  report  of  the  Hon.  D.  P.  Holloway,  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  Congress,  as  shown  by  the  census  of  1850, 
more  than  four-fifths  of  the  whole  population  of  the  United  States  are 
engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  agriculture.  Their  farms  and  tools  were,  at 
that  time,  valued  at  five  thousand  millions  of  dollars;  and  even  the 
single  item  of  their  fences  was  reported  as  of  more  value  than  all  the 
manufacturing  capital  of  the  Union. 

But,  while  the  Government  of  the  United  States  has  expended  millionB 
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of  money  for  the  comparatively  meagre  interests  of  commerce  and 
manufactures,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  it  has  not  spent  two  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars,  or  one-fifth  of  one  million,  all  told,  for  the  great 
interest  of  general  agriculture,  since  the  origin  of  the  Government; 
meantime,  they  have  expended  more  than  this  amount  of  money  to 
adorn  the  twenty  acres  of  ground  around  the  Capitol ;  more  for  statu- 
ary and  pictures;  more  even  for  carpets  for  the  Capitol;  and  some  ^ve 
tiihes  as  much  for  a  single  expedition  to  the  Dead  Sea;  and,  probably 
ten  times  as  much  for  expeditions  to  Japan,  the  North  Pole,  and  the 
Lord  knowp  where  else.  With  all  this,  however,  I  find  no  fault.  I 
would  simply  beg  leave  to  inform  them  that  the  four-fifths  of  the  mass- 
es of  our  people  who  till  the  soil,  and  pay  the  greater  part  of  the  tax- 
es and  expenses  of  the  Government,  have  some  little  interest,  and  some 
few  rights,  under  that  Government,  as  well  as  the  one-fifth  devoted  to 
other  pursuits ;  and  that  they  have  quite  as  much  interest  in  investi- 
gating the  facts  and  products,  and  developing  the  resources  of  these 
United  States,  as  they  have  in  Japan,  or  the  Dead  Sea,  or  the  North 
Pole;  nearly  as  much  interest  in  the  one  hundred  and  twenty 
MILLION  ACRES  which  they  cultivate  with  their  own  hands,  as  they 
have  in  the  twenty  a^res  around  the  Capitol ;  and  some  interest  in  the 
adornment  and  moral  and  mental  development  of  their  own  homes 
and  families,  as  well  as  in  buying  paintings  and  statues  and  carpets  for 
a  Congress  that  is  forever  flattering  their  vanity  when  votes  are  wanted, 
and  cheating  them  out  of  their  just  rights  when  they  are  not  wanted. 
Is  it  asked  what  Congress  can  do  that  they  have  not  done?  I  reply, 
first,  by  pointing  to  those  interests  of  commerce,  manufactures,  and 
sugar-making,  which  Congress  has  endeavored  to  foster  and  protect. 
The  accumulation  of  intelligence  and  skill,  and  the  perfection  of  ma- 
chinery and  means,  that  now  cluster  around  these  interests,  as  contrast- 
ed with  the  beggared  slowness  and  deficiency  of  agricultural  development 
in  these  same  lines,  must  strike  the  most  casual  observer.  I  do  not 
contend  that  other  causes  have  not  operated,  but  I  do  contend  that 
the  negligence,  not  to  say  criminal  partiality  of  our  representatives,  is 
one  among  the  causes  of  this  unfavorable  result.  True,  our  mechani- 
cal brethren  have  begun  to  do  something  for  us — indeed  they  have  al- 
ready, though  promising  nothing,  done  much,  and  doubtless  will  do 
more.  But  Congress  has  promised  much  and  done  nothing,  not  even 
80  much  as  to  give  us,  promptly  and  widely  circulated,  our  meagre  Ag- 
ricultural Reports — not  to  arrange  their  matter,  or  fit  them  up  even 
with  a  decent  index,  so  that  any  sensible  man  could  make  a  sensible 
use  of  their  confessedly  valuable  matter,  written  mostly  by  the  farmers 
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iViemse\vea.  T\i.ey  do,  however,  annually  get  out  a  few  of  these  papers, 
thrown  together  for  most  part  as  though  they  had  been  put  into  press 
with  a  pitch-fork,  and  distributed  generally  some  two  years  after  they 
are  of  any  use,  by  some  political  whirlwind,  that  ends  its  gyrations  at 
the  door  of  some  party  politician,  or  some  lawyer's  office,  and  occasion- 
ally, by  special  favor  of  some  friend,  a  practical  farmer  may  get  at  one, 
some  months  after  he  has  read  the  same  or  similar  matter  in  the  pa- 
pers. But  thanks,  even  for  this.  Nor  do  I  suppose  this  is  the  fault 
of  the  heads  of  this  department;  if  Congress  will  ffive  them  means, 
qlerks,  printers,  and  possibilities  of  compiling  ancl  classifying,  and 
reducing  to  order,  and  indexing,  and  distributing  such  a  work  as  it 
should  be  done,  I  doubt  not  that  they  would  do  it;  if  not,  let  them  be 
called  to  account  for  their  delinquency.  As  it  is,  just  take  this  one 
single  book,  compiled  and  distributed  for  the  benefit  of  the  farmer, 
and  compare  its  index,  and  digest,  and  method,  and  order,  and  mode  of 
distribution,  with  the  scores  of  books  that  are  annually  published  and 
distributed  pertaining  to  the  interests  of  law  and  lawyers,  and  you 
will  soon  see  that  farmers  are  not  in  power  at  Washington ;  no,  they 
are  at  home,  paying  taxes  for  books,  not  at  Washington  making  them. 
It  is  said  that  this  fostering  of  other  interests  is  all  ^'  an  indirect  aid 
to  the  farmer;"  so  it  is;  and  so  is  the  prosperity  of  the  Japanese  and 
Fejee  Islanders.  It  is  the  glory  of  the  farmer's  profession,  that  no 
human  being  on  the  face  of  the  earth  can  be  made  to  prosper  without 
indirectly  benefiting  him.  But  suppose,  after  half  a  century  of 
broken  promises,  he  should  have  a  small  slice  of  the  direct  benefits 
of  legislation,  would  it  harm  him?  In  my  humble  opinion  the  fifteen 
million  of  farmers  of  the  Union  have  sucked  the  dry  teat  of  indirect 
aid  long  enough  to  claim  a  quaflf  or  two  at  the  full  breast  of  bona 
fide  direct  aid.  But  what  can  be  done?  They  can,  in  addition 
to  making  provision  to  promptly  and  efficiently  arrange,  digest  and 
distribute  Patent  Office  Reports,  give  us  an  improved  education. 

This  subject  has  been  recommended  and  urged  upon  Congress,  by 
almost  every  President  and  statesman  from  Washington's  day  to  our 
own,  as  may  be  seen  from  Mr.  Holloway's  report.  The  opinions  of 
Washington,  Madison,  Jefferson  and  Jackson  relative  to  these  great 
agricultural  interests  are  well  known.  They  omitted  no  opportunity 
to  press  them  upon  Congress.  But  Congress  was  always  too  busy 
"making  Presidents"  and  "saving  the  Union,"  or  attending  to  the  in- 
terests of  political  lobby  members,  to  give  the  matter  any  serious  at- 
tention ;  and  it  has  been  put  over,  from  year  to  year,  among  the  "  un- 
finished business."     Now,  if  the  farmers  themselves  would  only  once 
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give  tlieir  representatives  to  understand  that  if  this  business  is  not 
completed,  at  this  session,  they  would  be  left  at  home  themselves  at 
the  next  election,  among  the  "unfinished  business"  of  their  district,  I 
will  Tenture  to  say  that  the  matter  would  soon  be  brought  to  a  close. 
On  this  subject  Congress  ought  to  do  something  for  us.  Edmund 
Burke  said  that  "education  was  the  cheap  defense  of  nations;  and  it 
is  also  equally  true,  that  "wealth  is  the  bone  and  sinew  of  war,"  if 
war  must  come.  The  encouragement  of  those  modes  of  education 
that  most  directly  tend  to  elevate  the  minds  and  morals,  and  develope 
the  wealth  of  the  whole  people,  is,  therefore,  one  of  the  first  duties  of 
a  &ee  state,  and  has  ever  been  so  held  and  admitted  by  all  our  great 
statesmen,  from  Washington  down.  But  what  has  Congress  done  to 
promote  the  practical  education  of  farmers  beyond  the  bare  elements 
of  the  common  school?  How  have  they  practically  attended  to  this 
"cheap  mode  of  national  defense?"  They  have  expended  some  two 
hundred  millions  for  the  war  system,  and  less  than  one  ten -thousandth 
part  of  that  sum  for  the  great  interest  of  agriculture.  They  have  ex- 
pended five  millions  for  military  schools;  about  as  much  more  for 
naval  schools  and  instruction ;  but  not  a  single  dollar  for  agricultural 
or  schools  of  productive  art  of  any  sort.  Does  this  look  like  relying 
upon  intelligence  and  virtue  for  defense,  or  upon  the  pike  and  gun? 
"  A»  single  man-of-war  costs  more  than  a  college,  and  a  sloop  more 
than  the  best  library  on  the  continent,"  says  one  familiar  both  with 
books  and  with  blows.  But  Congress  has  done  something  for  other 
classes  besides  the  military  and  the  naval  class.  It  has  given  away 
nearly  five  million  of  acres  of  public  lands  for  the  endowment  of  pro- 
fessional universities — at  least  the  land  has,  to  a  great  extent,  been 
exclusively  used  for  this  purpose — and  there  is  not  to  this  day,  so  far 
as  I  know,  a  single  university  in  the  Union,  so  endowed,  at  which  a 
practical  farmer  could  get  an  education  that  would  fit  him,  even  decent- 
ly, for  his  profession  in  life.  This  is  the  more  strange,  as  we  are  by 
nature  and  profession  more  entirely  and  exclusively  agricultural  than 
any  nation  in  the  old  world,  while  almost  every  country  in  Europe  has 
its  agricultural  and  industrial  schools  by  the  score,  and  even  by  the 
hundred,  fostered  by  their  several  Governments.  It  is  said  that  we 
have  more  public  land  on  hand  now  than  could  be  disposed  of  in  sev- 
eral hundred  years  at  the  present  rate  of  sale.  Would  it  not,  then,  be 
wiser  for  Congress  to  donate  to  each  State  in  the  Union  some  half 
millon  acres  of  these  public  lands  for  the  founding,  in  each  state,  of 
industrial  universities  (or  better,  a  real  University,  for  all  classes 
alike,  and  not  a  sham  university  for  one  or  two  classes  only)  than  it 
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is  to  retain  them  for  the  benefit  of  generations  hundreds  of  years 
hence?  To  what  better  or  more  national  object  could  the  land  or 
money  be  devoted,  if  it  be  true  that  '*  education  is  the  cheap  defense  of 
nations"  and  wealth  the  '"'bone  and  sinew  of  war?'*  Would  not  such 
an  appropriation  tend  greatly  to  advance  the  higher  education,  and 
develope  the  resources,  and  increase  the  wealth,  of  by  far  the  largest 
class  of  our  people,  and  indeed  of  airdasses  alike?  But  the  lament- 
able fact  is,  that  while  we  have  the  fine,  yea,  the  divine  theories  of  civ- 
ilized Christian  freemen  on  our  tongues,  we  have  the  manners  and  cus- 
toms of  barbarian  monks  and  despots  still  clinging  to  our  hearts  and 
lives,  as  the  above,  and  many  similar  facts,  but  too  plainly  show.  On 
this  subject  of  education,  both  Congress  and  our  State  Governments 
surely  can  do  more  to  foster  and  endow  agricultural  and  mechanical 
schools  than  they  have  heretofore  done. 

But  meantime,  what  should  we,  as  farmers,  do  in  regard  to  all  these 
great  interests?     I  answer  in  brief — 

1.  Let  us  sustain  our  associations,  our  County  and  State  Fairs, 
Mechanics'  Institutes,  etc. ;  let  us  attend  them  ourselves,  and  take  our 
families  and  products  whenever  we  can.  Let  us  see  to  it,  that  at  each 
Fair  an  address  shall  be  given  to  the  people  by  some  one  of  our  own 
class,  and  our  own  sympathy,  on  the  above  or  some  other  great  inter- 
est of  the  industrial  classes;  and  if  any  politician  comes  near  to  Jba- 
rangue  us  on  politics,  or  seeks  to  use  our  meetings  in  any  way  to  gain 
popular  favor,  to  himself  or  his  party,  let  us  "hustle  him  out. 

2.  Let  us  besiege  our  Legislators,  and  besiege  Congress,  and  give 
them  no  peace  till  they  properly  attend  to  all  those  interests  of  agri- 
culture, which  they  now  profess  to  attend  to,  and  undertake  alhother 
enterprises  which  we  so  much  need. 

3.  Let  us,  meantime,  attend  to  our  existing  schools;  visit  them  at 
least  quarterly  in  person;  procure  the  best  teachers;  encourage  and 
sustain  them,  and  not  forget  to  pay  them.  Build,  not  simply  comfort- 
able, but  NEAT  and  nice  common  school-houses,  warm  and  well  venti- 
lated, with  neatly  fenced  yards  for  play-grounds.  We  are  able  to  do  it, 
and  we  ought  to  do  it.  Also,  we  ought  to  take  constant  care  that  all 
our  educational  processes,  from  ABC  schools,  upward,  should  be 
made  constantly  more  practical,  and  industrial,  and  rural,  in  its  meth- 
ods and  aims,  and  less  linguistic,  grammatical  and  scholastic  than  they 
now  are.  If  these  things  are  properly  attended  to,  a  new  era  will  dawn 
upon  the  destiny  of  America  before  our  children's  children  take  our 
homes  and  our  fields  from  our  hands. 

Farmers  and  Mechanics  of  Illinois!  and  Farmers  and  Mechanics 
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eyerywhere ! !  You  have  a  great  part  to  play  in  this  new  drama  of 
the  ages.  God  has  given  you  the  land  on  which — I  hope  Ho  has  also 
given  you  the  head  and  the  heart  with  which — to  play  it  well.  As 
an  individual,  I  can  do  but  little.  What  little,  as  one  of  your  num* 
her  I  can  do,  I  desire  to  do;  I  therefore -write,  probably,  more  than 

I  should. 
Jacksonville,  Illinois,  January,  1858. 


METEOKOLOGICAL  SUMMARY  FOR  THE  YEAR  1857. 


OBSERVATIONS   MADE   AT   FARMERS*    COI.LEGE. 


The  amount  of  rain  for  this  year  is  nearly  twice  as  great  as  for  1856, 
being  38.392  inches.  The  greatest  amount  in  any  one  month  was  in 
May,  being  6.038  inches;  the  least  in  September,  was  .775  of  an  inch. 
The  rain  was  well  distributed,  so  that  crops  did  not  suffer  in  the  least 
for  the  want  of  it. 

The  coldest  day  in  the  year  was  January  23,  which  averaged  four 
degrees  below  zero.  On  the  morning  of  that  day  the  mercury  stood 
at  18°  below.  The  warmest  day  was  the  17th  of  July,  which  had  an 
average  temperature  of  85*^. 

The  warmest  month  was  August,  mean  temperature  was  76°  6'; 
the  coldest  month,  January,  mean,  18°  6'. 

The  mean  annual  temperature  was  50°  6'  which  is  below  the  usual 
mean.  From  1813  to  1849,  only  six  years  were  marked  as  having  as 
low  a  mean,  viz:  1822,  '35,  '36,  '38,  and  '43,  all  of  which  had  the  same 
temperature  as  this  year,  while  1831  is  distinguished  from  all  others  by 
the  low  temperature  of  43°.     The  average  of  1856  was  51°. 

The  month  of  February  was  remarkably  warm.  The  ice  on  the 
Ohio,  that  had  formed  fourteen  inches  thick  broke  up  on  the  5th  of 
the  month  and  navigation  was  resumed.  On  the  4th,  the  Blue-birds 
were  singing;  on  the  16th,  the  green  grass  was  starting;  on  the  17th, 
the  mercury  stood  at  70°  at  3  P.  M. ;  on  the  18th,  the  frogs  were  heard 
to  sing  and  the  soft  maple  was  in  bloom ;  on  the  20th  there  were  sev- 
eral thunder-showers  during  the  day ;  on  the  26th,  the  leaves  of  the 
honeysuckle  were  an  inch  long.  All  this  gave  hope  of  an  early  spring, 
but  probably  a  more  backward  one  was  never  seen  in  this  latitude.  The 
latter  part  of  March,  the  weather  became  very  cold,  and  the  first  of 

April  came  in  with  the  mercury  14°  below  the  freezing  point.    Daffodils 
VOL.  ni.,  NO.  II. — 6. 
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"Wexe  in  bloom  on  the  4tli;  on  the  7th,  ponds  were  frozen  over;  on  the 
10th,  the  spring  beauty  was  in  hloom;  on  the  12th,  the  ice  covered  the 
ponds  again ;  on  the  29th,  chimney  swallows  appeared ;  on  the  30th, 
peach-trees  began  to  hloom.  On  the  7th  of  May,  peach  and  cherry- 
trees  were  in  full  bloom;  on  the  12th,  the  thermometer  fell  to  three 
degrees  helow  freezing;  on  the  17th,  apple-trees  were  in  full  hloom; 
the  25th,  the  leaves  of  the  locust  were  only  half  formed ;  26th,  beech 
and  maple  leaves  were  well  formed;  on  the  27th,  the  dog-wood  was 
in  bloom.  On  the  6th  of  June  the  snow-ball  was  in  bloom  and  lo- 
cust-leaves fully  formed,  and  on  the  10th  in  bloom.  On  the  19th, 
strawberries  were  ripe.  All  these  phenomena  were  from  a  month  to 
six  weeks  later  than  usual. 

The  first  frost  was  seen  the  23d  of  September,  but  it  was  very  light 
and  did  not  even  kill  sweet  potatoe- vines.  About  the  12th  of  Octo- 
ber, the  woods  began  to  don  their  autumnal  dress  of  many  colors, 
and  the  first  freeze  occurred  on  the  20th.  November  was  very  cold. 
On  the  9th,  the  leaves  were  mostly  fallen,  and  on  the  14th  the  first 
unow  fell.     December  was  warm  and  rainy. 

Crops  of  all  kinds,  except  corn,  were  above  average.  The  spring 
was  so  backward  that  great  fears  were  entertained  that  we  should  have 
no  corn  at  all,  but  it  was  a  good  crop,  although  much  of  it  was  lost 
after  harvesting  by  rotting  on  the  cob.  Wheat  was  above  average. 
Potatoes  yielded  remarkably  well.  Fruit  of  all  kinds,  notwithstand- 
ing the  warm  time  in  February,  and  the  hard  frosts  in  April  and  May, 
yielded  abundantly,  and  was  of  superior  quality ;  apples,  especially — 
owing  to  the  coolness  of  the  season,  perhaps — were  of  excellent  flavor. 
The  vineyards  were  seriously  injured  by  mildew,  and  grapes  were  not 
half  a  crop. 


London  Fog. — On  the  first  Tuesday  of  December,  1857,  London, 
and  the  country  for  thirty  miles  around,  were  so  befogged  that  all  bus- 
iness had  to  be  done  by  artificial  light.  Navigation  was  nearly  sus- 
pended, and  what  was  done,  was  "accompanied  with  appropriate  mu- 
sic;" the  gongs,  and  fog-bells,  and  shouts  of  men,  making  the  scene 
(if  scene  it  be,  where  nothing  is  seen,)  very  exciting.  Railroad  trains 
went  at  a  slow  trot.  Many  were  injured,  men  and  horses,  by  collision 
of  vehicles,  and  a  large  transfer  of  purses,  etc.,  from  first  hands,  took 
place.  Lantern -boys  made  a  harvest.  At  7,  next  morning,  the  fog 
suddenly  lifted,  and  welcome  daylight  came. 
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AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGES— FARMERS'  COLLEGE. 


We  are  gratified  exceedingly  at  the  interest  now  being  manifested  all 
over  our  land  in  behalf  of  Colleges  for  the  promotion  of  Scientific 
Agriculture.  After  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  active  labor  in 
behalf  of  such  system,  it  is  cheering  to  see  the  present  earnest  of  final 
success.  Yet  we  are  far  from  believing  that  an  intellectual  millennium 
is  about  to  dawn  upon  our  Agricultural  population,  though  the  signs 
of  the  times  are  cheering.  There  is  a  battle  yet  to  fight,  of  which  the 
superficial  observer  does  not  dream.  It  is  not  with  an  open  enemy ; 
if  so,  we  could  have  more  hope  of  success.  Our  assailants  are  abstract 
notions,  antiquated  dogmas,  rigid  conservatism,  and  impenetrable  ig- 
norance. Part  of  these  forces,  and  by  far  the  most  powerful,  are  the 
few  who  by  their  superior  mental  prowess  have,  through  all  past  time, 
forged  fetters  for  the  masses,  and  having  bound  them  with  the  yoke  of 
ignorance,  with  whip  and  spur  have  driven  them  as  they  listed,  at  the 
heel  of  their  own  triumphal  chariot.  The  fact  is,  there  has  been  no 
dogma,  however  false,  to  which  these  masses  have  not  been  made  to 
submit — no  creed  to  which  they  have  not  subscribed — no  drudgery  so 
menial  which  it  has  not  been  their  highest  pleasure  to  perform.  These 
forces  are  not  dead  nor  asleep,  and  Morrill's  Land  Bill  will  find  them 
wide  awake  and  active.  Yes,  however  strange  it  may  appear,  the 
Learned  and  Ignorant  here  meet  on  common  ground  and  will  make 
war  to  the  knife  on  this  very  measure.  But  we  do  not  despair,  simply 
because  truth  is  mightier  than  lies,  and  that  ultimately  those  that  be 
for  us  will  be  greater  than  those  that  are  against  us. 

Farmers*  College  has  made  hedd  against  these  forces  longer  than 
any  other  institution  in  the  United  States,  and  is  not  dead  or  crippled, 
as  friend  Harris  of  the  Ohio  Cultivator  has  been  pleased  to  intimate. 
It  commenced  in  an  Academy,  avowing  the  principles  and  maintaining 
the  course  of  instruction  which,  in  1847,  were  adopted  by  it  as  a  Col- 
lege, after  a  prosperous  history  of  fifteen  years.  Since  that  time  the 
College  has  made  a  constant  and  successful  progress  upward,  and  now 
is  fully  manned  with  an  able  corps  of  professors  and  over  two  hundred 
and  fifty  students  in  annual  attendance  upon  its  course  of  instruction. 
Its  Agricultural  department  is  now  successfully  opened,  both  theoreti- 
cally and  practically.  The  seeds  received  from  the  United  States 
Patent  Office  and  elsewhere  have  been  under  experiment  the  past  year 
— fifty  kinds  of  wheat,  forty-five  kinds  of  grass,  and  numerous  vege- 
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table  seeds  were  un(!er  cultivation.  We  have  returned  to  the  farmers 
a  kind  of  wheat,  over  one  hundred  bushels  of  which  wa.s  grown  on  our 
Experimental  Farm,  that  ia  found  to  surpass  any  other  raised,  pos- 
sessing more  vitality,  heavier,  yielding  more  to  the  acre — from  five  to 
ten  bashela — with  the  same  cultivation,  and  the  flour  commanding  a 
higher  price  in  our  market  than  any  other.  Id  five  years,  the  distri- 
bution of  this  wheat,  should  place  the  institution  out  of  debt  to  the 
pnblio. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  we  have  set  two  hundred  kinds  of  pears, 
sixty  kinds  of  cherries,  and  other  fruits  in  proportion,  for  the  purpose 
of  t«9ting  them.  We  have,  it  is  acknowledged,  one  of  the  finest 
Chemical  Laboratories  in  the  United  States,  embracing  a  full  suit  of 
lecture  and  recitation  rooms  for  the  three  ProfeEsors  now  acting  in  this 
department,  with  convenient  rooms  for  choice  apparatus,  cabinets,  etc. 
We  have  also  analytical  and  chemical  apparatus,  some  of  it  superior; 
and  one  of  Smith  &  Beck's  microscopes  of  London,  etc.  A  Botanic 
Garden  is  connected  with  the  Farm,  in  which  are  already  collected 
many  rare  plants  and  trees.  Over  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  has 
been  expended  for  this  department  alone,  to  say  nothing  of  the  classi- 
cal department  which  has  cost  a  tike  sum  and  is  now  also  fully  manned, 
embracing  as  extensive  a  course  as  any  of  our  older  Colleges,  and  has 
a  respectable  senior  class  with  all  the  subordinate  classes. 

Friend  Harris  will  please  note  some  of  these  particalars  in  the  Ouh 
tivator,  not  as  a  compliment,  but  as  a  simple  act  of  justice.  We  will 
endeavor  to  keep  him  better  posted,  for  we  are  sure  he  has  done  no  in- 
tentional wrong,  or  made  this  statement  merely  to  round  a  period  or 
point  his  argument,  if  so  we  should  call  it.  The  above  ore  a  few  of 
the  elements  of  our  prosperity.  And  yet  what  has  been  MOomptiBbed 
has  not  been  done  without  great  icierifiiTS,  and  the  breasting  of  violent 
prejudices. 

But  we  did  not  open  this  subject  to  herald  D 
to  stat«  for  the  encocageuient  of  sUjj 
prise,  that  Michigan    i" 
a  fcrm  of  six  h"'  *■*■ 
all  the  studi>v<- 
fifty  years,  -i..         — 
New  Yor' 


bring    •**•■ 
tatma  -. 
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Dum.  South  Carolina,  also,  has  a  plan  on  foot  to  create  Buch  a  College. 
So  has  Virginia,  and  the  young  States  of  Iowa  and  Wisconsin.  If 
Government  would  come  to  onr  aid  by  a  liberal  appropriation,  itvould 
give  dignity  and  strength,  and  what  is  more,  would  furnish  "  the  sin- 
ews of  war,"  which  in  this  work  will  be  found  to  be  all- important, 
requiring  more  of  an  outlay  than  ordinary  old-clasa  CoHegeB. 

We  would  briefly  state,  in  conclusion,  a  few  reasons  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  such  institutions. 

1.  Agricnlture  is  the  moat  important  and  extensire  employment  of 
the  people  of  this  country,  engaging  as  it  does  four-fifths  of  the  popu- 
lation, sustaining  all  other  occupations  and  forming  the  basis  of  pub* 
lie  and  private  wealth  and  prosperity. 

2.  It  is  for  the  greatest  interest  of  the  country  to  bring  Agriculture 
to  the  highest  state  of  perfection, 

3.  The  cultivation  of  the  earth,  and  all  the  processes  of  Agricul- 
ture, involve  the  use  of  natural  laws;  and,  therefore,  to  render  it 
most  successful,  requires  a  knowledge  of  Natural  Science  in  all  its  de- 
departments. 

4.  Attempts  to  cultivate  the  soil,  without  the  aid  of  such  knowledge, 
leads  to  a  waste  and  loss  of  much  time  and  labor,  by  counteracting 
natural  laws  instead  of  co-operating  with  them,  facts  already  abun- 
dantly demonstrating  this  precedent  throughout  all  our  older  settled 
States. 

5.  Improvements  in  the  art  of  Agriculture  have,  heretofore,  been 
much  neglected,  and  have  not  received  that  public  and  private  atten- 
tion which  their  importance  dcminds  and  which  has  been  bestowed 
npon  other  arts  and  branches  of  industry. 

6.  Improvements  in  Agriculture  require  not  only  a  knowledge  of 
the  Sciences,  but  also  a  practical  application  of  their  principles  to  all 
the  various  modes  of  working  and  treating  soils. 

T.  The  necessity  eiiata  in  order  to  give  elevation  and  dignity  to  the 
tadnstrial  pursuits. 

■  And,  finally,  institutions  of  this  kind,  charged  with  the  duty  of  eol- 

[ig  and  di.sceminating  correct  information  as  to  the  best  modes  of 

lud  the  mast  e.Testual  means  of  preserving  and  restoring 

[litj  of  the  soil,  and  of  procuring  and  distributing  seeds  and 

Md  other  vegetable  productions,  with  instructions  in  regard  to 

I'mato  and  treatment  best  adapted  to  their  growth,  could  not 

n  the  language  of  the  immortal  Washington,  in  his  last  An- 

lib  to  Congress,  a  "very  cheap  instrument  of  ii 
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THE  APHIS  LANATA,  OR  "AMERICAN  BLIGHT." 


Specimens  of  insects'  eggs  have  been  sent  us  for  examination  by  one 
of  our  correspondents.  We  can  not  with  certainty  name  them.  No 
perfect  eggs  could  be  found  under  any  of  the  little  white  pellicles  on 
the  bark.  Perhaps  the  warm  weather  had  hatched  them  out.  They 
were  kept  in  a  warm  room  a  few  days  before  being  examined.  If  the 
following  description  will  apply  to  them,  then  our  correspondent — 
Prof.  J.  B.  T. — can  christen  them  the  Aphis  lanata — White  or  Amer- 
ican Blight. 

"  In  the  spring  of  the  year  a  slight  hoariness  is  observed  upon  the 
branches  of  certain  species  of  our  orchard  fruit.  As  the  season  ad- 
vances, this  hoariness  increases,  it  becomes  cottony,  and  toward  the 
middle  or  end  of  summer,  the  under  sides  of  some  of  the  branches  are 
invested  with  a  thick,  downy  substance,  so  long  as,  at  times,  to  be  sen- 
sibly agitated  by  the  air.  Upon  examining  this  substance,  we  find 
that  it  conceals  a  multitude  of  small,  wingless  creatures,  which  are 
busily  employed  in  preying  upon  the  limb  of  the  tree  beneath.  This 
they  are  well  enabled  to  do  by  means  of  a  beak  terminating  in  a  fine 
bristle;  this  being  insinuated  through  the  bark,  and  the  sappy  part  of 
the  wood,  enables  the  creature  to  extract,  as  with  a  syringe,  the  sweet, 
vital  liquor  that  circulates  in  the  plant.  This  terminating  bristle  is 
not  observed  in  every  individual :  in  those  that  possess  it,  it  is  of  dif- 
ferent lengths,  and  is  usually,  when  not  in  use,  so  closely  concealed 
under  the  breast  of  the  animal,  as  to  be  invisible.  In  the  younger 
insects  it  is  often  manifested  by  protruding  like  a  fine  termination  to 
the  anus;  but  as  their  bodies  become  lengthened  the  bristle  is  not  in 
this  way  observable.  The  alburnum  or  sap  wood,  being  thus  wounded, 
rises  up  in  excrescences  and  nodes  all  over  the  branch,  and  deforms  it; 
the  limb,  deprived  of  its  nutriment,  grows  sickly;  the  leaves  turn  yel- 
low, and  the  part  perishes.  Branch  after  branch  is  thus  assailed,  till 
they  all  become  leafless,  and  the  tree  dies. 

"Aphides  in  general  attack  the  young  and  softer  parts  of  plants; 
but  this  insect  seems  easily  to  wound  the  harder  bark  of  the  apple, 
and  by  no  means  makes  choice  of  the  most  tender  part  of  the  branch. 
They  give  a  preference  to  certain  sorts,  but  not  always  the  most  rich 
fruits;  as  cider  apples  and  wildings  are  greatly  infested  by  them,  and 
from  some  unknown  cause  other  varieties  seem  to  be  exempted  from 
their  depredations." 
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PROCEEDINGS   CINCINNATI  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 


Cincinnati,  January  2(1,  185S. 

President  in  the  chair.     Minutes  read  and  approved. 

Mr.  Howarth's  resolution,  presented  last  week,  consolidating  the 
offices  of  Recording  Secretary  and  Treasurer  was  unanimously  adopted. 

The  Librarian's  Annual  Report  was  presented,  received  and  ordered 
to  be  filed. 

The  Chair  announced  the  annual  election  of  officers  for  the  ensuing 
year  as  the  order  of  the  day,  according  to  provision  of  the  Constitution, 
and  appointed  Messrs.  Reeder  and  Howarth  tellers  for  the  election. 
The  election  was  then  proceeded  with,  and  resulted  as  follows : 

President — William  Stoms. 

Three  Vice  Presidents — S.  W.  Hazeltine,  Geo.  Graham,  J.  P.  Foote. 

Recording  Secretary  and  Treasurer — I.  J.  Allen. 

Corresponding  Secretary — W.  Bickham. 

Council — Dr.  Warder,  G.  Graham,  W.  Heaver,  W.  Orange,  J. 
Kelley,  J.  Mottier. 

Librarian — M.  Hazen  White. 

Fruit  Committee — R.  Reiley,  W.  Heaver,  A.  H.  Ernst,  Dr.  Warder, 
Isaac  Jackson. 

Flower  Committee — John  Jackson,  T.  L.  Weltz,  Thomas  Knott, 
Thomas  Lambert,  W.  Sanders. 

Vegetable  Committee — P.  Considine,  J.  Mottier,  H.  Harling,  S.  J. 
Hooper,  S.  S.  Jackson. 

[With  such  an  able  and  efficient  corps  of  officers,  the  Society,  during 
the  coming  year,  must  continue  to  be  eminently  useful  and  prosperous.] 

Edward  Mills,  Esq.,  late  Treasurer,  remitted  to  the  Society  the 
amount  allowed  as  his  salary ;  whereupon  a  vote  of  thanks  was  unan- 
imously passed  for  Mr.  Mills's  generous  donation  and  correct  discharge 
of  his  official  duties. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Ernst,  it  was  ordered  that  the  special  meeting 
assigned  for  next  Wednesday,  by  vote  of  last  week,  be  changed  to  two 
o'clock,  P.  M.  of  Saturday  next,  January  9,  for  the  discussion  of  the 
Grape  Disease,  to  which  the  public  are  invited.     Adjourned. 


Cincinnati,  January  9tli. 
The  Society  met.     Minutes  read  and  approved. 
Wm.  Stoms,  Esq.,  President  elect,  being  present,  was  duly  installed 
into  his  office,  and  proceeded  to  deliver  a  most  interesting  inaugural 
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address,  abounding  in  valuable  suggestions  and  high-toned  sentiments. 
The  address  was  received  with  hearty  applause,  and,  on  motion,  or- 
dered to  be  published. 

Mr.  Harling  exhibited  from  Mr.  Longworth's  collection  a  magnifi- 
cent specimen  of  the  Crinum  Amahile  in  full  bloom. 

In  conformity  with  a  suggestion  of  the  Chair,  Professor  Ward  fa- 
vored the  Society  with  some  interesting  remarks  on  the  botanical  char- 
acteristics of  the  remarkable  plant  on  exhibition;  stating  that  it  be- 
longs to  the  family  of  the  Lily;  that  its  native  hahitat  is  in  the  inter- 
tropical region  of  the  Valley  of  the  Amazon;  its  culture  to  the  perfec- 
tion of  full  bloom,  as  in  the  present  specimen,  exceedingly  difficult; 
and  that  the  present  splendid  plant  indicates  the  most  judicious  care 
and  cultivation  on  the  part  of  the  florist,  under  whose  hands  it  had 
come  to  its  present  remarkable  beauty  of  bloom  and  vigor  of  growth. 

On  motion,  a  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  to  Mr.  Harling  for  pleas- 
ure afforded  by  the  exhibition  of  this  most  beautiful  plant. 

On  motion,  the  Society  adjourned  till  two  o'clock,  P.  M.,  for  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  subject  of  *'  The  Diseases  of  the  Grape." 

AFTERNOON   SESSION. 

.Vice  President  Hazeltine  in  the  chair, 

Mr.  Ward  being  called  for,  proceeded  to  discuss  the  subject  of  Mil- 
dew of  the  Grape,  controverting  the  opinions  expressed  in  the  report 
of  the  committee  heretofore  published.  Mr.  W.  stated  that  the  fun- 
gus known  as  mildew,  is  of  numerous  varieties,  and  that  the  kind  de- 
scribed by  Dr.  Mosher,  before  the  Society,  does  not  conform  in  its  ap- 
pearance to  that  described  by  European  writers  as  that  which  usually 
infest  the  vine.  This  fungus,  the  true  mildew,  indicates  the  presence 
of  putrescent  decay,  without  which  it  will  never  be  found;  the  condi- 
tion of  disease  is,  therefore,  a  condition  precedent  to  its  development; 
hence,  without  a  morbid  condition  in  the  tissue  of  the  grape  itself, 
there  will  be  no  attack  of  mildew.  The  nitrogenous  membrane  of  the 
grape  is  found  to  be  generally  the  seat  of  morbid  action  within  the 
berry  and  ultimately  furnishes,  by  diseased  results,  an  external  nidus 
for  the  lodgment  of  the  spoycs  of  the  mildew,  which  spreads  itself 
with  marvelous  rapidity  over  grape  and  vine.  The  attack  of  the  mil- 
dew does  not  penetrate  the  tissues  of  the  grape — not  even  below  the 
epidermis  of  the  berry.  This  abnormal  cellular  development  in  the 
grape  may  be  traced  %p  either  improper  or  excessive  nourishment,  tak- 
en up  by  the  vine  from  the  inorganic  elements  of  the  soil,  either  as 
such  elements  occur  in  the  nature  of  the  soil,  or  as  supplied  by  stimu- 
lating manures.     It  must  be  remembered  that  the  vine  as  cultivated  in 
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our  vineyards,  is  in  a  condition  altogether  artificial,  and  therefore,  es- 
pecially subject  to  morbid  development,  and,  consequently  liable  to  be 
assailed  by  external  fungi,  such  as  the  mildew  is. 

The  remarks  of  Mr.  Ward,  aided  as  they  were  by  excellent  diagrams 
exhibited  by  himself  on  the  blackboard,  were  received  by  the  audience 
with  profound  attention,  and  manifested  great  familiarity  with  both  the 
facts  and  scientific  theories  on  this  most  intricate  and  important  subject. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Ernst,  the  Society  requested  of  Professor  Ward  a 
draft  of  his  paper,  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Secretary  for  pub- 
lication in  the  HorticuUurist  of  Philadelphia,  and  Mr.  Graham  moved 
to  add  the  Cincinnatus,  which  was  adopted.     Adjourned. 


^•♦•w 


INAUGURAL  ADDRESS  OF  WM.  STOMS,  ESQ.,  PRESIDENT 
OF  THE  CINCINNATI  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 


Gentlemen  of  the  Cincinnati  Horticultural  Society  : 

Since  last  I  met  with  you  in  this  hall,  I  have  been  apprised  of  the 
official  position  in  which  your  suffrages  have  placed  me.  This  is  indeed 
an  honor  which  I  had  little  right  to  expect  or  anticipate,  and  is  the 
more  highly  appreciated  since  it  was  entirely  unsolicited  on  my  part. 
That  I  approach  the  duties  of  the  office  of  President  with  extreme 
diffidence  and  distrust  of  my  ability  to  perform  its  requirements,  my 
quivering  heart  this  morning  can  most  truly  testify.  It  seems  as  if  a 
star  of  the  first  magnitude  had  left  its  orbit  in  your  Society  this  day, 
and  that  one  of  vastly  less  consideration  had  taken  its  place.  For  all, 
and  everything  pertaining  to  Floriculture,  Horticulture  and  Pomology, 
your  last  presiding  officer  was  so  far  my  superior,  in  every  branch  of 
its  useful  science,  that  I  must  expect  to  suffer  great  depreciation  when- 
ever a  discriminating  contrast  is  made.  For  any  failure  or  defect,  how- 
ever, on  my  part,  you  have  very  wisely  made  provision  by  the  selection 
of  three  Vice  Presidents  who,  for  ability,  energy,  and  capacity,  can 
scarcely  be  confronted  by  a  rival.  And  this  it  is  that  consoles  from 
much  anxiety,  and  lessens  the  reluctance  with  which  I  shall  undertake 
to  preside  over  your  deliberations. 

Added  to  the  above  named  officers  is  a  Council  of  your  selection, 
not  less  distinguished  for  wise  prudence  and  dignified  ability  to  per- 
form the  arduous  duties  assigned  them  by  the  constitution  of  your 
Societv. 

Of  the  various  Committees  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  make  mention, 
for  their  names  are  as  familiar  to  us  all  as  household  words,  and  need 
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not  my  endorsement  to  day.     Their  elevation  is  already  above  the 
reach  of  any  praise  I  might  feel  justified  in  bestowing. 

The  very  few  and  brief  recommendations  of  measures  for  adminis- 
tering the  affairs  of  the  Society  which  I  shall  make  are  done  with  con- 
siderable hesitancy  and  reluctance.  This  ground  was  amply  gone  over 
by  your  former  President,  while  many  of  his  valuable  suggestions  re- 
main unheeded  to  this  day.  Time  and  circumstances,  combined  with 
your  discriminating  wisdom,  will  very  naturally  suggest  subjects  upon 
which  discussion  and  investigation  can  most  profitably  be  employed. 
In  all  these,  however,  let  elevation  be  your  primary  object,  and  avoid 
useless  motions  on  very  small  affairs,  for  not  unfrequently  they  engen- 
der ill-feeling  at  the  time — pass  into  the  Minutes  only  to  be  published, 
neglected,  and  forgotten. 

INDEBTEDNESS  OP  THE  SOCIETT. 

One  of  the  first  objects  that  should  engage  the  serious  attention  of 
this  Society  is  its  indebtedness,  and  to  provide  the  means  for  its  speedy 
extermination.  As  with  individuals,  so  with  associations — neither  can 
be  truly  independent  while  a  battalion  of  creditors  are  clamoring  for 
their  just  dues.  From  the  Secretary  we  are  informed  that  the  amount 
of  unpaid  claims  against  the  Society  is  about  8500,  the  principal  part 
of  which  is  due  to  exhibitors  as  premiums  awarded  at  the  last  autum- 
nal Fair.  This  is  the  more  to  be  deplored  since  there  is  no  class  of 
creditors  who  earn  their  instalments  at  so  hard  a  rate.  We  are  aware 
that  many  of  our  members  place  a  lower  estimate  upon  this  kind  of 
demand  than  they  really  deserve.  For  ourself,  we  are  free  to  confess 
that  we  never  knew  an  instance  wherein  an  exhibitor  received  more 
than  sufficient  barely  to  pay  him,  or  her,  for  their  trouble  and  outlay. 
What  is  the  remedy?  We  would  suggest  the  propriety  of  immediate 
payment,  by  the  members,  of  their  annual  dues;  ajid  to  those  who 
may  feel  abundantly  able,  a  pre-payment  in  advance  for  as  many  years 
as  they  may  voluntarily  elect.  We  would  also  recommend  life-mem- 
bership to  all  such  as  may  possess  means  to  justify. 

THE   society's   ORGAN. 

The  duty  devolved  upon  J.  P.  Foote,  Esq.,  Robt.  Buchanan,  and 
your  humble  servant,  as  a  committee  to  report  on  the  subject  of  an 
Organ  for  the  Society,  some  eighteen  months  since.  In  their  report 
selection  was  made  of  The  Clndnnaius.  Notwithstanding  the  proprie- 
tors have  faithfully  performed  the  duties  assigned  them  by  publishing 
monthly  our  proceedings,  I  learn  from  its  worthy  editor  that  the  con- 
tribution of  members  in  material  aid  has  been  so  meagre  and  limited 
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as  scarcely  to  amount  to  a  partial  support.  This  is  to  be  lamented  on 
several  accounts.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  desirable  that  the  doings 
of  the  Society  should  be  published  in  such  works  as  are  suitable 
for  binding,  furnishing  a  ready  reference;  and,  secondly,  the  benefits 
(in  the  language  of  the  Committee)  derived  by  the  public  from  the 
operations  of  the  Cincinnati  Horticultural  Society  have  been  so 
generally  observed  and  acknowledged  that  a  permanent  record  of  its 
proceedings  has  long  been  felt  to  be  a  desideratum.  It  is  for  you  to 
say  if  this  monthly  visitor  shall  die  from  our  neglect,  or  whether  we 
shall  have  an  organ  at  all.  From  the  January  number,  just  issued,  t^ 
most  important  improvement  is  evidently  discernable  in  the  work,  and 
we  trust  it  may  find  its  way  into  the  hands  of  every  member  of  this 
Society;  for  in  supporting  it  we  are  supporting  ourselves. 

A   MODEL   GARDEN. 

There  is  no  concomitant  branch  to  this  institution  wherein  its  ener- 
gies could  be  more  usefully  and  properly  directed  than  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  model  garden.  This,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Society,  and 
management  of  competent  persons,  could  not  fail  to  largely  enhance 
its  usefulness  and  prove  a  benefit  to  thousands  who  never  enter  these 
doors. 

It  is  an  enterprise  of  such  great  pith  and  moment  that,  as  has  been 
said  by  an  eminent  Horticulturist,  "  The  Society  which  first  estab- 
lished a  model  garden  in  this  country,  will  live  in  history."  In  addi- 
tion to  what  has  been  seen  and  cultivated  here,  the  seeds,  plants,  scions, 
cuttings,  etc.,  sent  out  by  the  Patent  Ofiice,  could  be  propagated  and 
reported  upon,  which  would  give  the  Horticultural  Society  a  notoriety 
and  wide-spread  fame,  which  it  could  under  no  other  circumstances  ex- 
pect to  have.  There  is  no  other  way  in  which  the  Science  of  Horti- 
culture could  or  would  be  made  useful  to  so  large  a  circle  of  its  votaries. 
It  may  very  properly  be  asked:  How  is  this  to  be  done?  Certainly 
not  by  the  current  receipts  of  the  Society.  But  it  must  be  remembered 
that  we  have  among  us  a  very  large  and  appreciative  number  of  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  who  would  willingly  contribute,  liberally,  if  waited  up- 
on by  an  influential  and  respectable  Committee  for  the  purpose  above 
designated.  The  hint  is  merely  thrown  out  for  your  consideration,  and 
if  impracticable  in  your  eyes,  it  can  but  fall  of  its  own  weight. 

SYSTEM   OP   REPORTS. 

The  system  of  Reports,  as  recommended  by  my  "illustrious  prede- 
cessor," can  not  too  earnestly  engage  your  attention. 
Beports  upon  many  of  the  important  subjects  which  are  most  likely 
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to  attract  the  prominent  notice  of  Horticulturists,  throughout  the 
country,  can  not  fail  to  impart  useful  or  valuable  information  to  an  in- 
quiring public;  and  at  the  same  time,  give  notoriety  and  standing  to 
the  Society  sending  them  forth. 

With  the  exception  of  Grape  culture,  and  the  Extra-Red  Strawber- 
ry, little  else  has  received  attention  in  this  way,  on  the  many  attractive 
branches  of  Horticulture,  during  the  current  year  just  closed.  This 
is  much  to  be  regretted,  for  you  must  recollect  that  the  public  eye  is 
constantly  upon  us,  and  have  a  right  to  expect  a  generous  flow  of  in- 
formation from  so  respectable  a  source.  This  omission  very  naturally 
subjects  us  to  the  charge,  that  we  are  wrapped  up  in  our  own  selfish- 
ness. "No  pent-up  Utica  should  contract  our  pfowers."  We  must  la- 
bor for  the  cause  in  which  we  are  all  engaged,  over  a  wide  space ;  as 
wide  as  civilization  itself.  This  is  not  a  cause  in  which  sordid  avarice 
is  expected  to  accumulate  a  few  rusty  dollars,  that  will  perish  in  the 
using,  but  a  cause  of  the  most  extended  humanity;  a  cause  of  living 
nature,  and  of  nature's  God. 

WRANGLING. 

This  is  the  "harp  of  a  thousand  strings."  Doubtless  there  has  been 
too  much  wrangling;  but  the  question  arises.  Has  it  not  been  magni- 
fied?    Let  me  illustrate: 

I  invited  upon  one  occasion,  a  very  worthy  gentleman  to  visit  our 
hall  on  the  following  or  any  other  Saturday,  when  he  replied,  "  What 
for?  to  see  the  members  throw  brick-bata  at  each  other?"  "Oh,  no, 
sir;  we  don't  engage  in  any  such  dangerous  exercises."  "Well,  I  have 
been  so  informed  by  one  of  your  members."  Now,  then,  we  did  not 
stop  to  inquire  what  member  it  was  that  was  so  communicative,  lest  it 
might  depreciate  a  man  in  our  eyes  whom  we  now  esteem.  The  mem- 
ber who  would  go  out  of  this  hall  after  the  excitement  of  an  earnest 
debate,  and  report  that  we  \vere  doing  nothing  but  quarreling  and 
throwing  brick-bats  at  each  other,  is,  to  say  the  least,  a  very  weak  bro- 
ther. He  would  equal  in  self-abasement  the  man  who  could  go  out 
and  publish  the  peccadillos  of  his  own  fireside  or  family  circle.  The 
fact  is,  there  is  no  society  in  our  city,  more  universally  honored  and 
respected  by  all  classes  of  citizens  than  the  Cincinnati  Horticultural 
Society.  Yet  from  the  very  nature  of  things,  like  all  other  human  in- 
stitutions, it  can  not  boast  itself  clear  of  imperfections.  Hence,  if 
there  are  any  very  credulous  individuals,  seeking  for  an  elysium,  in 
this,  or  any  other  Society,  on  this  mundane  sphere,  we  venture  to  pre- 
dict, for  them,  sooner  or  later,  that  they  must  wake  up  to  disappoint- 
ment. 
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There  is  something  so  soothing  and  delightful  in  the  cultivation  of 
fruits  and  flowers  that  we  wonder  any  crimination  or  recrimination 
should  ever  occur  between  persons,  when  surrounded  by  such  exquis- 
ite handiworks  of  Nature.  But  our  infallibility  fails  us  here  as  in  ev- 
ery thing  earthly. 

CONCLUSION. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remind  you  that  we  are  en- 
gaged in  an  enterprise  the  most  innocent  and  ennobling  in  its  charac- 
ter. It  is  one  in  which  the  Great  Creator  himself  has  significantly 
told  us  we  need  not  be  ashamed.  Let  us,  therefore,  act  together  as  a 
band  of  brothers  with  a  common  object  in  view.  Let  us  not  disgrace 
the  memory  of  those  who,  among  the  first,  started  this  ball  in  motion, 
and  are  now  reposing  in  the  silent  dust.  What  has  been  their  fate  will 
soon  be  ours.  The  gray  hairs  and  hoary  heads  which  I  see  before  me 
this  day,  and  which  we  have  seen  changing  from  year  to  year,  as  time 
goes  fleeting  by,  admonishes  that  their  stay  will  be  short.  Remember, 
that  we  once  had  a  Brigham,  a  Flagg,  a  Neff,  a  Ewing,  and  others, 
whose  pulses  beat  with  the  same  healthful  music  as  ours  to-day  I  Re- 
member too,  that  they  all  left,  as  a  legacy,  their  best  wishes  for  the 
prosperity  of  this  Society.  Let  us  not  abuse  their  soul-inspiring  con- 
fidence. 

If  there  is  one  grain  of  unkindness  nestling  in  the  bosom  of  one 
member  toward  another,  let  him  this  day  banish  it  therefrom;  and  for- 
give as  he  must  be  forgiven.  If  I  know  my  own  heart,  there  is  not  a 
solitary  member  now  in  this  hall  that  I  can  not  meet  with  an  open 
hand  on  the  hallowed  ground  of  friendship.  Whatever  of  feeling 
may  have  been  engendered  in  this  bosom  toward  any  gentleman  of  the 
Cincinnati  Horticultural  Society,  has  been  banished  with  the  occasion 
that  gave  rise  to  it. 

The  year  just  past  has  not  been  one  of  great  prosperity  to  us;  but 
we  are  abundantly  consoled  in  the  reflection  that  thousands,  in  both 
private  and  public  enterprises,  the  world  over,  are  vastly  in  our  rear. 
Let  us  hope  and  work  for  the  best  hereafter,  recollecting  that 

"It  is  not  in  the  power  of  mortals  to  command  success, 
But  that  we  can  do  more — deserve  it." 

Let  us  all  so  engage  and  deport  ourselves,  that  the  year  1858  may 
stand  out  in  bold  relief,  as  the  most  celebrated  for  good  deeds  and 
prosperity  in  the  annals  of  this  Society.  It  needs  but  to  be  resolved 
upon  individually  and  collectively,  and  the  thing  is  done. 

William  Stoms 

Cincinnati,  January  9,  1858. 
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REMARKS  ON  THE  WEATHER. 

4.  A  squall  from  the  west  at  10 
i  P.  M. 

6.  Rained  all  day,  but  not  vio- 
lently. 

7.  A  warm  and  pleasant  day. 

28.  A  fine  drizzle  the  forepart  of 
the  day,  but  commenced  rain- 
ing harder  at  2  P.  M.,  accom- 
panied with  dense  fog. 

29.  Some  fine  rain  this  P.  M. 

30.  Rained  hard  nearly  all  day. 

Remarks.-Au  unusually  warm 
December,  averaging  twelve  de- 
grees higher  than  the  same  month 
last  year,  and  equaling  Novem- 
ber.    There  was  very  little  wind 

0  380  ^"'"^'^8  *^®  month,  but  as  the  rec- 
ord shows,  a  great  deal  of  cloudy, 
rainy  weather. 
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0*920  wind  blows  is  shown  in  the  initials 
0.003}  of  the  points  of  the  comjwss.     Its 
in  night. 0.G90  force  is  indicated  by  numbers;  0 
meaning  a  perfect  calm,  and  10  the 
most  violent  hurricane. 
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Meteorologists  recognize  three  principal  forms  of  clouds,  viz:  the  Cirrus,  Stra- 
tus and  Cumulus.  The  Cirrus  is  the  thin  white  cloud  that  extends  in  long  streaks 
across  the  sky.  Sometimes  it  is  curled  and  twisted  and  called  by  the  farmers 
the  Mares  Tail  Cloud.  It  is  generally  the  first  formed  of  any,  and  at  the  greats 
est  hight.  The  Stratus  is  a  long,  low,  level  lying  cloud,  frequently  seen  in  the 
morning  and  evening.  The  Cumulus  appears  like  piles  of  wool;  is  generally 
seen  floating  about  in  the  day-time.  A  combination  of  the  Cirrus  and  Stratus 
is  called  Cirro-stratus;  of  the  Cirrus  and  Cumulus,  Cirro-cumulus;  of  the  Cum- 
ulus and  Stratus,  Cumulo-stratus;  and  the  Nimbus  or  rain-cloud,  is  regarded  as 
a  combination  of  all  the  others. 


SONG  OF  THE  PRAIEIE  WIND.* 


BY    MRS.    U.    E.    BENJAMIN. 


The  wild  wind  swept  o'er  the  prairie  lea, 

With  8  sweep  so  merrily,  madly  free, 

While  he  bore  on  his  swift  wing  a  song  for  me, 

In  melody  thrilling  and  clear; 
And  my  heart  leaped  forth  at  the  musical  strain, 
With  a  flush  and  a  spur  for  brow  and  brain, 
Translating  the  not^s  of  the  wind's  refrain 

Into  language,  that  all  might  hear. 
"A  messenger  fierce  and  fleet  am  I, 
When  my  broad  wing  is  spread  in  the  wild,  wild  sky. 
And  ye  hear  my  invisible  form  pass  by, 

With  the  gathering  storm  in  my  path — 
Confusion  before  and  destruction  behind — 
A  dread  and  a  terror  to  all  mankind — 
I  hear  them  exclaim,  '0,  the  raging  wind 

A  terrible  ministry  hath!' 
I  joy  to  sport  with  the  rolling  fire, 
As  it  onward  sweeps  in  the  flush  of  its  ire, 
Still  fanned  by  a  pinion  that  never  can  tire, 

Till  it  spftns  the  horizon  with  flame — 
All  blazing,  and  roaring,  and  crackling  along; 
Defying  the  might  of  the  bold  and  the  strong, 
Regardless  alike  of  the  right  and  the  wrong. 

With  a  spirit  no  mortal  can  tame. 
I  visit  with  soothing,  refreshing  power. 
The  sun-wearied  traveler  at  noontide  hour, 
Who  finds  not  the  shelter  of  rock,  tree,  or  bower, 

In  all  the  wide  plain  he  surveys; 
But  woe  betide  him  who,  with  thinly-clad  form. 
Would  brave  my  fierce  wrath  in  a  wild  winter  storm, 
Or  would  seek,  in  the  darkness,  his  steps  to  conform 

To  the  path  he  has  lost  in  the  maze. 
He  may  strive  as  he  will  the  lost  course  to  regain; 
He  may  buff'et  me  ever  with  might  and  with  main; 
I  drift  o'er  his  vision  the  snows  of  the  plain. 

To  make  his  bewilderment  sure; 
I  whiten  his  beard,  and  I  whiz  through  his  hair; 
I  sport  with  his  garments.  I  toss  them  in  air, 
And  roar  like  a  lion  aroused  from  his  lair, 

In  the  struggle  my  prey  to  secure. 
But  not  ever  in  wrath  is  my  voice  thus  heard; 
When  natures  breast  by  a  breath  is  stirred, 
As  low  and  sweet  as  the  lightest  word 

From  a  mother's  deep-felt  prayer, 
How  oft  with  a  charm,  unfeli  by  the  rude, 
Have  I  waked  for  the  gentle  and  thoughtful  mood. 
Such  raptures  of  music  as  e'en  might  have  wooed 

Some  soul  from  the  gloom  of  despair'/' 
Thus  warbled  the  wind-spirit  passing  my  door: 
Yet  in  parting  he  granted  me  one  strain  more — 
'Twas  a  ravishing  lay  of  the  eastern  shore. 

Of  the  river,  the  glen,  and  the  grove. 
And  the  hill-side  home  I  had  left  for  the  wild. 
Where  fond  spirits  yearn  over  a  wandering  child. 
O,  I  bless  the  free  wind,  be  he  raging  or  mild, 

For  that  beautiful  mission  of  love ! 


*  Sec  engraving  of  Prairie  Scene,  which  we  present  as  frontispiece  tbia  month. 
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SCIENTIFIC  AGRICULTURE  IN  EUROPE  AND   AMERICA 

CONTRASTED. 


[Europe  presents  at  this  time  a  more  brilliant  example,  than  any  age 
•or  country  has  before  witnessed,  of  the  application  of  mind  to  agri- 
■eolture.  We  affirm,  with  assurance,  that  its  practice  and  philosophy 
jare  matters  of  universal  interest  from  prince  to  peasant.  The  /lOio,  the 
why  and  the  where/are,  are  questions  of  grave  importance  to  the  uni- 
versal mind.  And  agriculture,  in  its  multiplied  subjects  and  relations, 
is  peculiarly  adapted  to  every  grade  of  human  intelligence,  be  he 
king  or  subject,  unlettered  or  philosopher. 

This,  the  commanding  interest  of  all  states,  fiiruishing  tp  every  man 
his  daily  bread,  meat,  clothing,  shelter  and  luxuries,  and  providing  the 
material  of  all  his  commerce  and  manufactures,  imposes  as  weighty 
obligations,  at  least,  for  its  encouragement  and  protection  by  state  and 
national  legislation,  as  any  other.  This  position,  it  would  indeed  seem 
no  sane  man  could  question,  and  yet,  judging  from  what  we  see,  the 
foct  is  widely  different.  E\'ery  other  interest  in  our  free  country  is 
preferred  before  it,  exhibiting  a  gross  perversion,  not  to  say  base  pros- 
titution, of  influence  and  talent. 

Is  it  not  remarkable  that  in  those  countries,  where  the  waves  of 
political  agitation  have  for  years  been  tossing  over  them  like  ocean  in 
a  stonu,  and  where  degradation  and  destitution  exist,  beyond  the  pow- 
ers of  human  genius  adequately  to  describe— in  a  condition  of  society 
where  all  the  elements  of  social  life  are  in  a  state  of  conflict — that 
amidst  it  all,  there  should  spring  up  a  class  of  institutions  of  a  char- 
acter in  advance  of  our  own,  the  very  genius  of  whose  political  sys- 
tem is  to  cherish  and  develope  the  highest  intellectual  and  moral 
elevation  of  all  classes;  yes,  whose  very  existence  and  perpetuity  de- 
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pends  upon  the  universal  prevalence  of  intelligence  and  virtue  I  Yet, 
with  the  facts  before  us,  we  can  not  deny  that  on  the  very  soil  where 
kingcraft  and  priestcraft  have  expended  themselves,  and  shed  their 
pestilential  breath,  there  is  now  an  efficient  and  noble  phalanx  of  men 
whose  intelligent  minds  glow  with  philanthropic  zeal  for  the  eiflight- 
enment  of  the  industrial  classes;  who,  like  stars  in  a  partially  be- 
clouded night,  are  shedding  their  own  native  radiance  to  beautify  and 
to  bless,  whose  rays  appear  brighter  and  purer  amidst  the  mist  and 
gloom  that  impends  in  close  proximity.  Sometimes  these  orbs  seem 
but  to  serve  the  temporary  purpose  to  render  the  surrounding  dark- 
ness visible,  while  to  the  hopeful  they  inspire  courage,  and  are  regarded 
as  the  harbingers  of  an  ultimately  resplendent  day. 

Rightly  have  such  judged  that  education — scientific,  liberal,  prac- 
tical, that  which  fits  man  best  for  his  pursuits — must  prove  the  great- 
est mean  to  elevate  man  to  his  own  proper  dignity.  True,  these  coun- 
tries have  not  been  wanting  in  institutions  for  the  extensive  and 
thorough  training  of  the  intellect,  in  the  darkest  period  of  their  his- 
tory. Many  of  the  common  people  in  England,  and  even  in  priest- 
ridden  Ireland,  are  made  familiar  with  the  classics ;  and  the  household 
deities  of  the  heathen  are  enshrined  in  their  humble  cots,  among  their 
own  numberless  saints.  But  there,  as  every -where,  by  far  the  larger 
class  of  the  educated  are  violently  opposed  to  the  extended  education 
of  the  people,  especially  in  such  forms  as  will  best  qualify  them  for 
their  own  pursuits;  and,  consequently,  it  is  by  no  means  uncommon 
to  see  the  greatest  extremes  in  the  same  locality :  the  most  profound 
linguistic  attainments  in  the  person  of  one  who  ministers  to  the  peo- 
ple, enveloped  in  the  thickest  darkness,  yielding  ready  assent  to  the 
grossest  superstitions,  the  most  absurd  and  debasing  dogmas. 

In  this  way,  intellects  most  enlightened,  with  knowledge  the  most 
profound,  and  attainments  most  extensive,  have  been  employed  or 
prostituted  to  the  ignoble  purpose  of  bandaging  the  eyes  of  the  mul- 
titude and  using  them  as  their  pride,  caprice  or  passion  might  dictate; 
and  thus,  by  superior  power,  leading  them  to  the  fulfillment  of  their 
behests.  But  the  light  of  the  nineteenth  century  has  broken  in  upon 
this  darkness  and  is  fast  dissipating  old  delusions,  and  the  signs  of  the 
times  indicate  that  the  time  of  deliverance  to  the  oppressed  and  down- 
trodden is  drawing  near.  Science,  with  its  kindred  arts,  joined  with  a 
purer  faith,  are  the  great  instrumentalities  in  the  accomplishment  of 
this  revolution.  We  will,  in  this  connection,  advert  te  a  few  facts  that 
will  show  some  of  the  important  instrumentalities  effective  in  this 
grand  march  of  human  progress. 
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The  Hon.  Marshal  P.  Wilder,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners,  appointed  by  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts,  in  an  extend- 
ed and  interesting  report  on  this  subject,  furnishes  numerous  facts 
worthy  our  attention.  This  report  gives  us  an  idea  of  the  extent  and 
present  influence  of  the  agricultural  institutions  of  Europe. 

The  Royal  Agricultural  College,  at  Cirencester,  has  six  professors, 
and  seven  hundred  acres  of  land  for  agricultural  purposes.  The 
object  of  this  institution  is  to  prepare  young  men  to  become  intelli- 
gent proprietors  of  farms. 

Near  Paris,  there  is  the  Agricultural  College  of  Grignon;  it  em- 
braces about  twelve  hundred  acres.  This  land,  with  its  extensive  im- 
provements, was  ceded  by  Charles  X  to  a  society  particularly  inter- 
ested in  agriculture.  The  design  of  this  institution  is  to  supply 
instruction  both  in  the  science  and  practice  of  agriculture.  In  addi- 
tion to  its  endowment  fund  and  revenue  from  other  sources,  it  receives 
$1,100  from  Government  annually.  It  has  already  sent  out  six  hun- 
dred graduates.  Its  organization  and  management  is  very  complete 
and  may  be  considered  a  model  institution.  The  system  of  instruction 
is  extensive  and  thorough,  embracing  algebra,  geometry,  mechanics, 
surveying,  leveling,  stereometry,  linear  drawing,  in  the  mathematical 
sciences;  meteorology,  mineral  chemistry,  mineralogy,  geology  and  bot- 
any, in  the  physical  sciences ;  organic  chemistry,  or  agricultural  tech- 
nology, agriculture,  arboriculture,  sylviculture,  veterinary  art,  agricul- 
tural zoology  and  equitation,  in  what  are  denominated  technological 
sciences;  and  rural  architecture,  forest  economy,  farm  accounts,  rural 
economy  and  rural  law,  in  the  noological  sciences.  There  are  six 
professorships,  and  three  years  are  required  to  complete  a  full  coarse 
of  study  in  this  department  alone.  It  is  astonishing  what  a  degree 
of  interest  this  institution  is  now  awakenins  in  France. 

There  is  another  institution  at  Versailles  called  the  National  Agro- 
nomic Institute,  employing  nine  first  class  professors  with  three  thou* 
sand  six  hundred  and  fifty  acres  of  land.  Did  space  permit,  we  would 
give  an  enlarged  account  of  at  least  these  leading  establishments. 
The  report  alluded  to  fills  over  ninety  octavo  pages,  and  is  a  work  of 
great  labor  and  condensation,  we  will  append  a  summary,  in  tabular 
form,  indicating  the  territory  reported  upon.  The  extent  to  which  the 
efforts  to  promote  agricultural  science  has  been  carried,  and  is  now 
supported  by  the  respective  Governments  named,  must  strike  every 
reader  with  amazement,  and  presents  a  contrast  which  can  not  be  very 
flattering  to  our  national  pride,  ours  being  a  nation  of  AgriculturistB 
without  such  an  institution  as  yet  established  under  her  patronage. 
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AOIIIC0LT0RAL   ISSTITDTIONS. 


In  EngUnd,.... 

Siwtlsnd,.., 

Frsnce, 

Italy, 

Belgium,.... 


Austria, 

Wnrtimburg, 

BftTaria., 

Bnmsnick, 

MeobleDburg  Boliweriii, 

Schleswig  Holat^in 

Principnlity  of  Aniault, 

Qntod  Ducby  of  Heaae, 

Grand  Duchy  of  Weimar, 

Duchy  of  Nassau, 

Eleotorale  of  Hesse, '     1 

Grand  Duchy  of  Baden, 

Duchy  of  8axe  Meniageo, 

Russia, I    2 
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We  find  by  tlie  above  table  that  there  are  in  all  abont  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty-two  schools  in  Europe  devoted  to  Agricultural  science. 
Twenty-two  of  these  are  quite  superior  institutions  and  will  rank  with 
onr  beat  colleges,  in  the  extent  and  variety  of  sciences  studied,  while 
the  fifty-four  intermediary  will  compare  favorably  with  most  American 
oolleges.  May  we  oot  pertinently  ask,  if  agriculture  is  meeting  with 
such  favor  under  monarchies,  where  it  never  has  been  the  policy  to 
spread  light  and  knowledge  among  the  masses,  should  it  not  receive 
apecial  encouragement  where  every  man  is  a  sovereign,  in  whose  hands 
political  supremacy  most  unequivocally  resides?  All  over  Europe 
there  is  an  insurmountable  barrier  to  the  enlightenment  and  elevation 
of  a  very  large  class,  of  which  in  America  wo  know  nothing.  Their 
doom  is  fixed;  and  with  the  present  distribution  of  political  power, 
and  their  moss-covered  and  tyrannical  institutions,  there  can  be  no 
well-grounded  hope  of  speedy  change. 

In  these  United  Slates  the  poorest  may,  by  his  efforts  and  energies, 
rise  to  affluence  and  honor.  This  is  as  it  should  be,  and  renders  the 
pntetical  working  of  the  system  of  education  under  discussion  especial- 
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ly  salutary  and  effective,  and  in  perfect  harmony  with  our  entire  polit- 
ical system.  Nothing  can  be  more  obvious  than  that  if  motives  exist 
for  the  Governments  of  the  old  world  to  found  and  patronize  on  a 
most  liberal  scale  such  a  class  of  institutions,  these  motives  must  be 
incalculably  more  weighty  for  efforts  in  the  same  direction  in  our  own 
country.  And  shall  not  the  present  appeal  to  Congress  be  seconded 
by  a  cheering  response  ?  and  will  not  our  Greneral  Government  come 
to  the  aid  of  the  States  now  putting  forth  praiseworthy  efforts  in  this 
behalf? 

This  question  has  already  been  agitated :  since  the  administration  of 
Washington.     It  is  no  new  question. 

New-York  has  been  plying  her  Legislature  for  the  last  thirty  years; 
but  with  little  success.  We  are  pleased  to  see  a  beginning.  A  most 
favorable  beginning  has  been  made  in  several  of  the  States.  Michi- 
gan has  taken  the  lead  in  having  a  College  established  by  State  pat- 
ronage. While  the  deeply-felt  want  in  almost  every  State  has  stimu- 
lated to  noble  efforts  in  this  direction :  should  Morrill's  Land  Bill  now 
be  passed,  it  would  breathe  new  life  into  the  flagging  energies  of  those 
who  have  been  laboring  with  doubtful  success,  and  awaken  zeal  where 
it  does  not  e^ist.  It  would  give  a  new  impulse  to  our  Common 
Schools,  and  furnish  to  the  country  a  system  of  normal  school  instruc- 
tion which  would  supply  a  class  of  thoroughly  and  practically  edu- 
cated teachers  for  the  common  schools.  Let  it  not  be  said  much 
longer,  as  now  it  must  be,  that  for  qualified  teachers  and  text-books, 
and  a  high  order  of  Agricultural  literature  for  the  masses,  we  must 
look  to  that  same  Europe,  which  we  have  been  accustomed  from  our 
infancy  to  regard  as  a  land  of  tyrants,  of  superstitious  creeds  and  ab- 
ject ignorance ! 

And  rfow,  in  all  candor  we  would  ask,  where  are  our  agricultural 
works  that  will  bear  a  comparison  with  those  of  Louden,  Wilson, 
Morton,  Boussingault  and  numerous  others?  and  where  our  Lie- 
bigs  and  Agassizs.  They  are  yet  to  be  manufactured.  We  have  an 
agricultural  literature,  in  the  multitudes  of  agricultural  journals; 
many  of  them  gotten  up  and  sustained  by  nurserymen  or  seedsmen, 
principally  for  advertising  sheets;  and  if  they  do  not  continue  to  stir 
the  stagnant  pool  of  agricultural  matter  that  has  been  published  for 
the  nine  hundred  and  ninety-ninth  time,  they  are  not  practical;  you 
must  tell  us  how  to  raise  cabbages,  how  to  make  hot-beds,  what  must 
be  done  in  January,  February,  March,  et<j.,  to  the  end  of  the  year — tell 
about  shanghais  and  Durham  bulls,  and  who  took  the  premiums,  etc. 
And  if  a  lecturer  should  be  so  fortunate  as  to  secure  an  appointment 
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to  nnfold  some  of  the  principles  of  science,  he  will  be  sure  to  be  set 
down  as  a  great  bore — if  at  a  public  fair  or  exhibition  of  fruits,  by  the 
time  he  is  through,  he  will  find  himself  speaking  to  vacant  seats  or 
beating  the  air.  It  must  ever  be  so,  as  long  as  we  deny  to  the  farmer 
— the  tiller  of  the  soil — a  well-furnished,  well-disciplined  mind,  and 
fail  to  open  for  this  purpose  all  over  our  land  the  portals  of  science. 
Till  then,  he  will  have  neither  taste  or  inclination  to  pluck  the  flowers 
that  bedeck  the  field  of  literature,  or  garner  stores  from  the  mines 
of  thought  all  abounding  at  his  feet. 

Let  it  be  ours  first  and  foremost,  then,  to  educate — to  educate  fully 
— ^to  educate  physically,  intellectually  and  morally.  Then  when  we 
have  accomplished  our  mission,  may  we  expect  the  earth  will  bloom  as 
Eden,  and  the  greatness  and  glory  of  our  American  institutions  shall 
know  no  limited  zenith  and  fear  no  tendency  to  decline. 


■■»•■ 
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"I  WISH  I  was  rich,  and  not  obliged  to  learn  a  trade.  I  have  to  be 
80  punctual — always  at  the  shop  in  season,"  said  John  Hawkins  to  his 
mother,  in  a  grumbling  discontented  tone.  "  There  is  Sam  Mead,  his 
father  is  so  rich  he  does  not  have  to  work ;  and  there's  Ichabod  Samp- 
son, he  don't  do  anything  either,  unless  he's  a  mind  to;  but  I  have  to 
work." 

John  talked  as  if  he  thought  it  was  a  great  trial,  and  we  have  seen 
other  boys  who  talked  and  actea  in  regard  to  labor,  or  working,  in 
much  the  same  light.  It  is  a  false  light,  boys,  and  is  sure  to  mislead 
and  ruin  you.  Let  us  look  at  the  matter  a  moment.  Of  the  eight 
hundred  and  six  convicts  now  in  the  Ohio  Penitentiary,  four  hundred, 
or  nearly  fifty  per  cent.,  have  no  trade^  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  can 
not  read  or  write.  What  lesson  does  this  teach  us?  That  education 
and  regular  occupation  are  two  great  elements  of  success.  Moral 
training  is  of  course  important.  But  without  habits  of  industry 
grafted  on  a  regular  occupation,  the  perils  of  the  young  are  fearful. 
Almost  any  trade  is  better  than  none.  Some  trade,  calling,  or  profes- 
sion, should  be  thoroughly  learned.  It  occupies  the  mind,  curbs  the 
passions,  and  tasks  the  faculties  of  youth.  It  prevents  your  running 
to  waste,  or  what  is  worse,  running  to  ruin.  A  good  education,  hab- 
its of  industry,  and  a  useful  calling,  are  of  far  greater  price  to  the 
young  man  possessing  them  than  the  greatest  fortune  without  these 
qualities,  for  it  is  these  which  constitute  the  man. 
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Minerals,  or  inorganic  bodies,  increase  in  bulk  by  additions  to  their 
exterior  portions.  The  crystal  takes  up  atom  by  atom  and  glues  it  to 
itself  by  the  mysterious  force  of  cohesion,  till  its  beautiful  form  is 
completed.  The  rolling  snow-ball  is  a  fair  specimen  of  this  kind  of 
growth.  But  all  limng  things  must  receive  their  growth  from  within : 
the  exogenous  tree  which  invests  itself  with  a  new  coat  each  year,  even 
takes  into  its  inmost  body  the  matter  of  which  it  is  made  and  there 
prepares  the  warp  and  woof  that  it  weaves  around  itself.  Animals,  more 
evidently,  grow  by  matter  taken  within  and  worked  over  in  that  curi- 
ous laboratory,  the  stomach.  In  all  cases  the  matter,  thus  appropriat- 
ed, must  be  acted  upon  continually  by  the  atmosphere,  hence  the  earth 
and  all  organisms  upon  it,  is  enveloped  in  this  needed  compound  of 
oxygen  and  nitrogen.  It  extends  to  the  hight  of  fifty  miles  and  has  a 
pressure  equal  to  fifteen  pounds  upon  the  square  inch.  This  great 
weight  forces  it  among  the  particles  of  almost  all  substances;  even 
the  hardest  kinds  of  wood  have  their  pores  filled  with  it;  and  there 
are  but  few  solids  so  dense  as  to  resist  its  insinuating  ways,  and  when 
it  has  succeeded  in  entering,  it  is  not  disposed  to  be  idle,  but  forms 
new  combinations  and  changes,  which  frequently  result  in  a  complete 
transformation  of  the  body. 

The  air  has  been  frequently  and  carefully  analyzed:  it  has  been 
brought  by  the  aeronaut  from  his  highest  flight,  and  by  the  miner 
from  his  greatest  depth,  and  yet  it  always  gives  the  same  result,  viz: 
twenty-one  parts  in  every  hundred  being  oxygen,  the  remainder  ni- 
trogen. The  former  is  the  active  principle,  the  latter  a  sleeping  part- 
ner, most  obstinately  phlegmatic  in  its  character;  it  refuses  to  take 
part  in  the  exciting  scenes  going  on  around  it  and  even  when  forced 
into  a  union  with  other  bodies  it  will  dissolve  the  partnership  on  the 
slightest  provocation.  Thus  if  married  to  chlorine  or  iodine,  the  least 
heat  or  blow  and — presto — it  leaves  with  such  sudden  violence  as  to 
shatter  every  thing  around  and  destroy  the  peace  of  a  whole  neighbor- 
hood. Such  being  its  misanthropic  character  it  is  sent  along  with 
oxygen  to  dilute  it  and  prevent  its  over-action.  Oxygen  is  the  gas 
that  unites  with  combustibles  forming  carbonic  acid  with  their  carbon, 
and  water  from  their  hydrogen,  and  these  products  are  thrown  out 
upon  the  air  in  vast  quantities  from  the  millions  of  fires  burning  all 
around  the  world ;  but  so  vast  is  the  bulk  of  the  atmosphere  that  prob- 
ably not  more  than  one  one-thousandth  part  of  it  is  carbonic  aoid. 
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Oxygen  is  also  disposed  to  unite  with  many  other  substances,  but  does 
not  always  in  the  act  of  union  produce  light  and  heat:  these  depend 
upon  the  rapidity  with  which  the  combination  takes  place ;  if  slowly, 
as  when  iron  is  rusting,  which  is  but  the  slow  combining  of  it  with 
oxygen,  there  is  no  light  and  no  perceptible  increase  of  heat;  but  let 
it  rush  to  the  embrace  of  the  body  as  it  does  to  the  carbon  in  the  roar- 
ing fire,  and  the  light  and  heat  are  strikingly  evident.  In  our  own 
bodies  this  union  goes  on  with  some  degree  of  rapidity,  and  hence  the 
warmth  of  our  blood.  Our  lungs  are  fireplaces,  where  the  fuel  we 
take,  in  the  form  of  carbonaceous  food,  is  consumed.  In  the  winter  we 
need  more  heat,  therefore  we  take  in  more  fuel  in  the  shape  of  fat 
meat  and  butter  and  similar  substances,  and  there  is  a  beautiful  pro- 
lusion by  which  we  get  in  more  oxygen  to  consume  this  extra  amount 
of  food.  Air,  when  cold,  is  much  denser  than  when  warm ;  hence,  we 
get  a  much  larger  quantity  at  each  breath  than  we  would  in  warm 
weather. 

But  it  is  of  the  products  of  combustion  and  breathing  we  are  to 
speak.  They  are,  in  all  ordinary  cases,  identical.  The  oxygen,  in 
either  case  uniting  with  the  carbon  of  the  fuel  or  food,  forms  carbonic 
acid,  and  with  the  hydrogen  forms  water.  The  former  floating  away 
in  the  air,  comes  in  contact  with  the  leaves  ofl plants  and  is  appropri- 
ated by  them  as  food ;  each  leaf  is  dotted  with  thousands  of  little  pores 
(stomata)  which  open  under  the  influence  of  light  and  drink  in  the 
carbonic  acid  with  intense  avidity,  so  that  air  passing  a  tree  in  a  gentle 
breeze  is  wholly  deprived  of  this  gas.  Think  what  an  immense  ab- 
sorption of  it  there  must  be,  during  a  long  summer-day,  by  the  multi- 
tude of  plants  that  cover  the  earth's  surface,  when  their  growth  is  so 
rapid  as  to  be  almost  visible  as  we  gaze.  That  the  greater  portion  of 
a  plant  is  derived  from  the  thin  and  subtle  air,  is  proved  by  the  well- 
known  experiment  of  Van  Helmont^s  Willow,  which  being  planted  in 
a  weighed  portion  of  earth  and  only  the  purest  water  added,  gained  in 
weight  in  a  certain  time  one  hundred  and  sixty  pounds  of  dried  wood, 
while  the  earth  in  which  it  grew  had  lost  but  five  pounds. 

It  is  the  carbon  theuiof  the  carbonic  acid  floating  through  the  air,  that 
builds  up  all  plants,  from  the  tiniest  moss  to  the  giant  oak  or  the  tall 
pine  of  California.  The  oxygen  of  the  carbonic  acid,  not  needed  by 
the  plant,  is  returned  pure  to  the  air  again  ready  to  support  animal  life. 
What  a  beautiful  conservation  is  here.  The  fire  burns,  the  animals 
breathe,  at  the  expense  of  oxygen ;  the  poisonous  gas  they  throw  upon 
the  air  can  no  longer  support  our  lives;  but  the  plant  stretches  out  its 
myriads  of  leaves  and  seizes  the  deadly  atoms  and  all  is  pure  again^ 
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The  beautiful  and  stately  tree,  we  gaze  upon  witli  such  delight,  may 
have  received  some  of  its  crowning  glories  from  our  lungs;  the  very 
wood  of  the  table  on  which  I  write  may  have  been  breathed  out  by 
some  former  descendant  of  Adam. 

In  addition  to  the  substances  mentioned,  air  contains  frequently 
minute  quantities  of  nitric  acid.  It  is  formed  every  time  a  flash  of 
lightning  darts  through  the  air,  from  the  union  of  its  two  main  ingre- 
dients, oxygen  and  nitrogen.  It  is  immediately  absorbed  by  the  water 
and  soon  reaches  the  earth  with  the  rain,  where  it  proves  a  most 
efficient  fertilizer.  In  tropical  countries,  where  thunder-storms  are  fre- 
quent, it  is  more  abundant  than  in  temperate  climes,  but  it  can  be  de* 
tected  even  here. 

Near  large  cities  the  air  becomes  charged  with  a  great  variety  of  im- 
purities such  as  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  ammonia  and,  if  Dr.  John-* 
son  is  to  be  believed,  in  regard  to  London,  enough  others  to  make  up 
at  least  seventy  distinct  stinks ;  but  the  dweller  in  the  country  can  be 
thankful  that  he  is  not  obliged  to  breathe  them  in  excess,  and  that  the 
small  quantities  that  do  reach  him  are  very  beneficial  to  his  growing 
crops.  , 
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The  value  of  these  products  is  often  underrated.  A  few  facts  will 
serve  to  correct  this  mistake.  The  amount  of  butter  reported  in  the 
census  of  1850  was  over  315,000,000  pounds.  This,  at  20  cents  per 
pound — the  average  wholesale  price  for  some  time  past  in  NewTYork — 
would  bring  over  863,000,000.  The  amount  of  cheese  reported  in  the 
same  census  was  over  100,000,000  pounds.  This,  at  10  cents  pet 
pound — ^also  wholesale  price  in  New-York — would  bring  $10,000,000. 
The  aggregate  of  both  is  $73,000,000.  Now  the  value  of  slaughtered 
animals,  put  down  in  the  census,  is  $109,000,000.  So  that  the  value 
of  the  butter  and  cheese  is  about  two-thirds  as  great  as  that  of  the 
slaughtered  animals  in  the  whole  country.  The  cotton  crop  is  stated 
in  the  same  census  to  be  over  800,000,000  pounds.  This,  at  15  cents 
per  pound — the  wholesale  price  quoted  in  New- York  not  long  since— 
would  bring  over  $120,000,000.  Thus  the  butter  and  cheese  of  the 
country  is  worth  more  than  one-half  as  much  as  the  crop  that  is  re- 
garded as  the  staple  of  the  entire  south.  These  rough  estimates  are 
full  of  interest  to  all  who  make  or  eat  butter  or  cheese.  They  should 
impress  all  with  the  importance  of  improving  the  quality  of  these  ar- 
ticles of  food. 
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CHAPTER  X.— THEORY  AND  PRACTICE. 


The  comparative  failure  of  that  portion  of  my  first  Turnip  crop,  which 
had  drawn  so  heavily  and  so  laboriously  upon  the  meager  resources  of 
the  farm-yard,  produced  a  changed  position  of  the  game,  which  gave 
me  some  surprise.  I  found  myself  at  length  my  own  severest  critic. 
Whether  from  the  continuing  force  of  the  "good  old  stuff,"  which 
had  laid  the  bets — as  heavily  as  the  manure — ^upon  that  part  of  the 
field,  or  whether  the  fact  of  the  mere  germination  of  a  turnip-seed 
where  it  had  never  shown  its  delicate  first-leaf  before,  was  triumph 
enough,  it  is  hard  to  say ;  but  somehow  or  other  it  was  the  fashion  to 
semi-dignify  with  the  title  of  a  "fair  little  crop"  even  those  five  acres 
which  so  wretchedly  disappointed  my  own  expectations.  As  for  the 
crop  where  the  guano  was  sown,  it  went  off  from  the  first  sub  silentio: 
it  was  stared  at  and  stared  at  again,  as  a  sort  of  conjurer's  trick  which 
you  couldnH  do  again.  Wise  men  shook  their  heads  and  held  their 
tongues  at  it.  Mobody  would  have  been  at  all  surprised  if,  on  going 
to  the  field  some  fine  morning,  he  found  it  altogether  vanished,  like 
fairy  money,  as  quickly  as  it  came :  and  as  the  roots  swelled  and  swelled 
into  confirmed  substance  and  reality  through  September  and  October, 
the  silence  about  it  became  perfectly  portentous.  Reluctantly  the 
hoers  confessed  that  they  had  not  thinned  it  half  enough,  and,  indeed, 
the  loss,  from  that  very  common  cause,  was  considerable.  But  where 
did  the  crop  come  from?  how  did  it  grow?  by  what  means,  short  of 
the  supernatural,  could  a  mere  powder,  however  highly  scented^  sown 
by  the  hand,  produce  this  great,  fat,  thriving  mass  of  roots  and  leaves? 
Surely  it  must  at  any  rate  be  but  a  fraud  upon  the  land  after  all ;  and 
the  next  crop  would  show  the  different  results  of  real  manvre  and  a 
mere  stimulant.  This  was  the  point  to  which  opinion  at  last  settled 
down.  "We'll  wait  and  see,"  was  the  final  opinion  expressed:  and 
over  many  and  many  a  farm  in  England  and  Scotland  men  did  wait, 
and  did  see. 

Of  all  the  practical  illustrations  that  ever  appeared  cotemporaneous- 
ly  with  the  announcement  of  a  great  doctrine,  the  introduction  and 
use  of  Guano  during  the  lifetime  of  Liebig  is  one  of  the  happiest  and 
most  remarkable.  If  some  great  physical  event  had  testified  to  men's 
bodily  senses  the  motion  of  the  Earth  round  the  Sun,  and  the  steady 
centricity  of  that  luminary,  during  the  exact  lifetime  of  Copernicus 
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or  Galileo;  or  if  some  conceivable  reflection  of  the  earth's  surface  in 
the  deep  azure  of  heaven,  had  exhibited  to  man's  wondering  eyes  the 
outline  of  the  great  American  continent  looming  along  its  obverse  hemi- 
sphere, just  as  Columbus  was  collecting  subscriptions  for  his  first  equip- 
ment in  quest  of  it — they  would  not  each  have  furnished  a  more  tri- 
umphant vindication  of  the  achievements  of  those  master-minds,  dur- 
ing their  own  existence  upon  earth,  than  that  which  the  more  fortu- 
nate Professor  of  Giessen  has  been  destined  to  witness.  No  sooner 
had  the  persecuting  infidelity  of  man  (the  same  in  every  age)  begun 
to  crucify  his  great  theory  of  the  nutrition  of  plants  from  the  atviospJierej 
than  the  use  of  Guano  and  of  inorganic  manures  began  to  give  it 
proof.  "Burn  a  plant,  whether  it  be  an  oak-tree  or  a  stalk  of  clover," 
(for  so  the  assertion  of  the  great  Analyst  may  be  briefly  epitomized,) 
"and  the  trifling  ash  it  leaves  will  show  you  all  it  ever  got  from  the 
soil."  But  the  bulk,  the  weight,  the  great  mass  of  its  vegetable  struc- 
ture— ^where  is  that  gone? 

"Into  the  air: 
And  what  seemed  corporeal  hath  melted 
Like  breath  into  the  wind!" 

The  weight,  the  bulk,  the  vegetable  mass  of  a  crop,  is  simply,  its 
Carbon.  Combustion  just  undoes  what  Growth  did :  and  nothing  more. 
It  re-combines  the  Carbon  of  the  plant  with  the  Oxygen  of  the  air, 
and  their  union  is  Carbonic-acid  gas:  the  very  substance  which  the 
leaves  of  a  plant  feed  upon  in  the  air  where  it  is  presented  to  them  in 
its  gaseous  form  in  which  alone  they  can  absorb  it:  they  do  absorb  it; 
and  in  their  clever  little  laboratory,  they  pick  out  the  carbon  and  re- 
turn the  oxygen;  just  as  our  own  lungs  take  up  the  oxygen  and  re- 
turn  the  nitrogen.  Multiply  the  two  surfaces  of  an  oak-leaf  by  the 
number  of  leaves  on  the  tree,  and  you  will  be  able  to  form  some  idea 
of  the  enormous  surface,  which  the  plant  annually  presents  to  the  at- 
mosphere to  carry  on  this  work  of  absorption. 

But  the  roots — what  is  their  use,  then  ? 

Examine  them  through  a  Microscope,  and  you  will  see  that,  as  the 
leaves  are  adapted  to  intercourse  with  Air,  so  the  roots  are  adapted  to 
Water :  not  stagn  ant  water :  for  the  sponge  rots  which  is  always  saturated, 
and  their  myriad  fibers  are  each  furnished  at  the  end  with  a  sponge, 
capable  of  rapid  expansion  and  contraction — suited,  therefore,  to  a 
medium  in  which  moisture  should  be  ever  on  the  move,  downward  by 
gravitation,  or  upward  by  capillary  attraction.  This  is  the  true  condi- 
tion of  the  soil  demanded  of  the  mechanical  department  of  husbandry. 
"Pulverize  your  soil  deeply,"  said  Jethro  Tull,  who  thought  thai 
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plants  lived  upon  fine  particles  of  mold:  and  he  said  rightly,  but  in 
80  far  as  he  said  only  half,  and  thought  that  was  all^  he  thought 
wrongly.* 

But  not  more  wrongly  than  every  farmer  thinks,  who  fancies  that 
the  bulk  of  his  manure  is  its  valuable  part.  He  rather  hugs  his  enemy 
in  this,  as  he  has  done  in  other  matters.  The  hulk  and  weight  of 
Farm-yard  manure  is  simply  the  carbon  which  it  obtained  last  year  from 
the  cUniosphere ;  all  of  which  must  go  through  a  long  process  of  decay 
before  it  will  have  set  free  the  mineral  and  ammoniacal  parts,  which 
together  constitute,  when  dissolved  by  water,  the  suction-food  of  roots. 

Liebig  asserts,  that  if  the  roots  are  duly  supplied  with  these  miner- 
al and  ammoniacal  substances,  the  rapid  development  of  the  leaves 
will  soon  obtain  sufficient  carbon  from  the  air.  The  labors  of  the 
Dung-cart,  as  at  present  carried  on,  even  in  the  most  improved  dis- 
tricts awkward  and  uneconomical,  exhibit,  under  more  backward  man- 
agement, a  system  of  elaborate  extravagance  and  loss,  which  the  least 
chemical  acquaintance  with  wJiat  we  are  about,  would  render  utterly  in- 
tolerable. By  frequent  turnings  in  the  yard,  and  long  exposure  in 
the  field,  every  opportunity  for  the  escape  of  the  ammonia  and  every 
toil  in  the  lifting,  hauling,  forking,  and  plowing-in  of  the  carbon  is 
lavishly  expended.  And  all  "free  gratis  for  nothing,"  if  plants  im- 
bibe little  carbon  at  that  end.  What  portion  the  roots  do  take  up, 
has  to  be  oxygenated  in  the  leaf  and  decomposed  again  before  plants 
will  re-assimilate  it:  a  subsidiary  faculty  which  bountiful  Nature  has 
given  them,  with  different  degrees  of  necessity  in  making  use  of  it. 

But  it  is  otherwise  in  autumn  and  winter  manuring.  Decay  is  only 
slow  combustion:  and  when  you  are  burying  great  cart-loads  of  carbon- 
aceous manure  in  the  soil  before  winter,  you  are  making  a  hot-bed 
underground,  which  will  raise  the  temperature  of  the  soil  throughout 
the  long  reign  of  Jack  Frost,  and  preserve  many  a  tender  seed  that 
would  otherwise  perish :  and  herein  lies  the  chief  and  wise  application 
of  all  carbonaceous  or  bulky  manure.  Rightly,  then,  so  far  as  their 
knowledge  went,  did  our  forefathers,  who  knew  nothing  of  Turnip 


*  This  is  a  beautiful,  as  well  as  philosophical  illustration  in  vegetable  physi- 
ology connected  witli  the  growth  of  plants;  and  no  man  can  be  an  intelligent 
husbandman  who  is  ignorant  of  the  principles  which  govern  their  structure  and 
growth.  Experience  and  practice,  long  continued,  have  made  many  "good  far- 
men,"  as  the  world  has  it;  but  no  man,  let  his  particular  practice  on  certain  soils 
be  ever  so  good,  can  apply  the  same  practice  to  different  soils  with  equal  success. 
Therefore  a  degree  of  scientific  knowledge  is  wanting  to  make  an  equally  good  hus- 
bandman on  the  various  soils  which  may  be  brought  under  his  supervision.— Eo. 
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culture,  plow  in  their  long  manure  before  winter:  a  poor  practice  at 
best,  we  say,  to  put  manure  in  immediate  contact  with  a  grain  crop, 
but  not  more  poor  than  to  apply  to  a  green  spring-crop,  under  the 
burning  sun  of  June,  the  treasures  of  the  farm-yard  whose  spirit  is 
exhaled  before  the  body  is  buried,  and  whose  body  is  not  rotted  time 
enough  to  afford  its  remnant  of  inorganic  food  to  the  crop  it  is  applied  to. 
Who  can  wonder,  then,  that  the  "artificials'*  should  sometimes  beat 
the  long  manure,  for  Spring  application?  And  who  can  doubt  that  we 
wise  moderns  have  left  half  our  lesson  unlearned,  in  having  changed 
the  time  of  manuring  without  changing  also  the  condition  of  the  ma- 
nure?* 


The  Turnip. — Speaking  of  Turnips,  among  those  sent  out  by  the 
Patent  Office,  Ashcroft's  Swede  and  River's  Swedish  Stubble  Turnip, 
have  proved  the  best.  They  will  do  to  plant  about  the  middle  of  July 
and  later,  the  harvest  coming  on  in  November.  The  Ashcroft's  is  a 
purple,  ranging  from  four  to  five  inches  in  thickness,  as  smooth  as  if 
turned  in  a  lathe,  sweet  and  good  flavored  for  the  table.  The  River's 
grows  some  larger,  is  not  quite  as  smooth,  and  is  lighter  colored.  It 
will  be  seen  they  admit  of  sowing  about  a  month  later  than  the  com- 
mon rutabagas.  They  can  come  on  as  a  second  crop  after  early  pota- 
toes, early  cabbages  and  peas.  The  advantages  are  threefold :  to  the 
land,  in  the  first  place — as  a  marketable  article,  to  that  large  class  of 
farmers  living  near  cities  and  towns,  especially — and  as  an  esculent  and 
food  for  stock. 

♦  Liebig  is  certainly  good  authority  in  many  things;  but  even  he  has  been 
found  to  be  mistaken  in  some  of  his  positions.  His  "ash"  or  "inorganic"  theory 
is  very  well,  and  true  enough,  so  far  as  the  inorganic  food  of  the  plant  alone  Is 
concerned.  But  the  farmer  who  would  bum  his  dungheaps  for  the  purpose  of 
spreading  their  ashes  upon  his  land,  to  save  the  labor  of  drawing  them  in  bulk 
on  to  his  fields,  would  find  but  a  poor  compensation  for  his  pains.  The  humus  or 
vegetable  deposit,  contained  in  common  barn-yard  manure,  which  is  highly 
charged  with  carbon,  that  would  escape  into  the  atmosphere  by  its  decomposition 
in  burning,  is  as  necessary  in  supplying  its  carbon  to  the  roots  of  the  plant  by 
the  aid  of  water,  which  carries  it  to  them  in  solution,  as  the  supply  of  carbon  ob- 
tained in  the  atmosphere  through  the  leaves.  Of  the  carbon  taken  into  the 
plant,  about  one-third  of  the  quantity  ^is  supposed  to  be  taken  by  the  roots 
through  the  soil;  the  remaining  two-thirds,  by  the  leaves  from  the  atmosphere. 
The  rule  of  every  farmer  should  be,  the  more  "old-fashioned"  dung  he  can  get  on 
to  his  land,  the  better;  not  forgetting,  however,  the  requisite  supply  of  inorgan- 
ic elements  to  his  soils,  whenever  they  may  be  exhausted. — ^Ed. 
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WATER-SPOUTS  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA. 


BY  DAVID  CHRISTY. 


SEQUEL  TO  THE  ARTICLE  ON  FOG  AND  RAIN. 

In  this  connection  another  phenomenon,  occurring  in  the  mountains  of 
North  Carolina  and  Tennessee,  may  be  noticed.  It  is  not  one  of  the 
peaceful  nature  of  the  Fog  and  Rain,  but,  though  limited  in  its  range, 
must  be  terrific  beyond  conception.  An  eye-witness  describing  one  of 
these  scenes  to  the  writer,  conveyed  a  most  vivid  impression  of  the 
fearful  character  of  the  elemental  strife  occurring  on  such  occasions. 

Once  or  twice  in  a  generation,  perhaps,  a  Water-spouf^  bursts  upon 
acme  elevated  point  of  a  mountain.  Previous  to  its  descent,  the  clouds 
are  seen  moving  to  and  fro,  and  commingling  in  a  confused  manner, 
somewhat  as  the  circling  eddies  of  a  whirlpool.  When  concentrated 
above  or  around  the  mountain's  summit,f  the  cloud  acquires  such  a 
density  as  to  wear  the  appearance  of  the  blackness  of  darkness.  The 
roll  of  the  accompanying  thunder  is  deafening  and  almost  continuous, 
shaking  the  eternal  hills  to  their  base;  while  the  flashes  of  lightning, 
following  each  other  in  quick  succession,  afford  a  glare  of  glimmering 
light,  nearly  as  luminous  as  that  of  the  sun.  Then  comes  a  river  of 
waters,  dashing  down  the  mountain-side,  and  tearing  up,  in  its  resist- 
less progress,  earth,  rocks  and  trees,  and  bearing  them  to  the  valley 
below,  or  casting  them  off  to  either  side  of  the  deep  chasm  which  it 
excavates. 

The  amount  of  water,  at  times,  discharged  from  such  clouds  is  im- 
mense, swelling  inconsiderable  creeks  into  great  rivers.  The  water- 
spout of  Tusquitta  mountain.  North  Carolina,  which  occurred  many 
years  since,  sent  down  such  a  deluge  of  water  as  to  sweep  away  a  mill 
and  distillery,  which  stood  in  its  course,  and  to  create  a  destructive 
rise  in  the  Hiwassee  river.  A  like  result  was  produced  by  the  water- 
spout of  the  Chilhowee  mountain,  near  Little  River,  Tennessee,  where 
another  distillery  was  swept  away  by  the  descending  torrents.  No 
other  serious  injuries  to  property  are  mentioned  as  resulting  from  these 
water-spouts,  except  the  destruction  of  the  two  distilleries;  a  result 
that  few  seemed  to  regret,  while  others  appeared  willing  to  pray  that 

*  This  is  the  local  term  used  by  the  people,  and  is  adopted  as  the  most  express- 
ive, though  the  true  water-spout  always  forms  directly  above  large  bodies  of  water. 

1 1  could  not  learn  whether  these  clouds  hang  around  the  tops  of  the  moun- 
tains, or  collect  at  an  elevation  above  their  summits. 
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saOioient  water-spouts  might  now  be  sent  to  destroy  all  the  distilleries 
in  the  country. 

But  what  is  most  strange  in  these  water-spouts,  is  the  effects  pro- 
duced at  the  place  of  their  origin,  proving,  conclusively,  that  ^e  whole 
of  the  descending  water,  from  the  cloud,  is  contracted  to  one  point. 
Those  visiting  these  localities,  soon  after  the  occurrence  of  the  water- 
spout, found  a  deep  chasm  excavated  in  the  earth  to  the  depth  of  sev- 
eral feet,  with  its  sides  as  vertical  as  if  dug  with  the  spade.  The  roots 
of  the  trees  and  plants,  beneath  the  surface,  were  cut  off  as  squarely  as 
if  done  with  a  knife.  At  the  surface,  close  up  to  the  sides  of  the 
chasm,  nothing  seemed  to  be  disturbed.  The  shrubs  and  grass,  and 
even  the  fallen  leaves  upon  the  ground  remained  unmoved,  as  though 
no  running  water  had  come  into  contact  with  them.  This  was  the 
condition  of  things  where  the  water-spout  first  struck  the  earth ;  and 
as  the  excavation,  at  the  point  of  origin,  had  a  width  of  but  a  few 
yards,  the  whole  volume  of  the  descending  water  must  have  been  con- 
centrated within  that  space,  and  continued  thus  contracted  till  the 
contents  of  the  cloud  were  exhausted.  In  descending  the  mountain, 
along  the  line  of  the  widening  chasm,  evidences  existed  that  the  tor- 
rent, in  places,  had  attained  a  depth  of  fifty  or  sixty  feet.  Its  hydro- 
static power,  also,  was  often  amply  demonstrated  in  the  uprooting  of 
the  largest  trees,  and  in  the  removal  of  immense  rocks  from  the  wide 
avenue  it  created  in  its  descent.  These  avenues  are  now  filled  up  with 
a  growth  of  pine  trees,  enabling  the  eye  to  trace  the  course  of  the  flood 
created  by  the  water-spout,  from  the  summit  to  the  base  of  the  moun- 
tains. One  of  these  avenues  exists  on  the  western  end  of  the  Chil- 
howee  Mountain,  at  the  Little  Tennessee  River,  and  is  plainly  seen  at 
a  distance  of  many  miles.  The  water-spout  which  produced  it  oc- 
curred since  the  settlement  of  the  whites  in  its  vicinity. 

About  sixty  or  seventy  years  since,  a  water-spout  burst  upon  the 
North  Mountain  to  the  westward  of  Newville,  Pennsylvania,  carrying 
destruction  in  its  course.  Many  cattle  and  hogs  were  drowned  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountain,  where  they  were  confined  within  enclosures,  pre- 
venting escape.  The  largest  rocks  were  torn  from  their  beds,  and  a 
deep  chasm  excavated  from  the  top  of  the  mountain  to  the  valley.  Its 
course  can  yet  be  traced  by  the  difference  in  the  trees  within  it  from 
those  on  either  side.  In  all  respects  it  resembled  the  water-spouts  of 
North  Carolina. 

The  philosophical  explanation  of  the  causes  of  these  water-spouts,  is 
left  for  others  more  conversant  with  the  laws  of  electrical  action,  to 
which,  doubtless,  their  origin  must  be  referred. 
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METEOROLOGICAL  SUMMARY,  FROM  1814  TO  1848, 


INTERESTING  FACTS  OP  THIRTY-POUR  YEARS*  OBSERVATION. 


We  have  in  our  possession  the  meteorological  tables,  embracing  a 
monthly  exhibit  of  the  range  of  temperature,  course  of  the  winds,  etc., 
connected  with  the  fruits  and  staple  crops,  for  a  period  of  over  forty 
years.  Our  summary  will  embrace  from  1814  to  1848,  a  period  of 
thirty-four  consecutive  years.  A  series  of  facts  is  thereby  furnished, 
sufficiently  extensive,  to  direct  and  aid  the  close  observer  in  many  of 
his  horticultural  and  agricultural  labors,  and  a  pretty  good  basis  given 
upon  which  to  predicate  calculations  in  the  future. 

There  is  nothing  about  which  people  talk  more  carelessly  than  about 
the  weather.  "This  is  the  coldest  day,"  or  "the  coldest  season  I  ever 
experienced" — the  wettest  or  dry  est,  etc.  We  talk  of  hot  years  and 
cold  years,  as  if  in  these  respects  years  materially  differed  and  excesses 
were  constantly  occurring.  But  this  is  not  the  case.  Amidst  the 
diversity  that  prevails  in  temperature,  take  the  last  fifty  years,  and  the 
variation  of  the  yearly  average  has  been,  in  this  vicinity,  but  five  de- 
grees, if  we  except  the  year  1831,  in  which  the  yearly  average  was  as 
low  as  forty-three  degrees.  With  that  single  exception,  the  range  has 
been  from  50°  to  55°  of  Farenheit,  and  most  of  those  years  from  52° 
to  63°.  It  appears,  from  actual  observation,  that  the  average  temper- 
ature of  London  is  50°, 4  and  that  the  hottest  or  coldest  seasons 
experienced  there  do  not  affect  the  average  even  half  a  degree,*  show- 
ing greater  equability  even  there  than  here. 

The  average  number  of  days  during  the  years,  for  the  above  period, 
on  which  the  westerly  winds  have  prevailed  to  the  greatest  extent,  is 
two  hundred  and  thirty  and  two-thirds. 

The  year  on  which  the  westerly  winds  prevailed  to  the  greatest 
extent  was  1829.  During  that  year  the  wind  blew  westward  274  days. 
The  year  during  which  it  prevailed  least  was  1842,  during  which  the 
record  shows  the  prevalence  of  west  winds  to  be  209  days,  variation 
65  days,  or  one  and  a  fraction  yearly  difference  in  average. 

The  lowest  range  of  temperature  during  this  period  and  the  days  of 
the  month  on  which  it  occurred  took  place  as  follows : 

[In  the  following  record  it  will  be  observed  that  the  most  extreme 
cold  is  registered  at  10°  below  zero  with  an  occasional  remark  of  mer- 


*  Gardener's  Magazine,  by  Loudon. 
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cury  low  in  the  bulb,  arising  from  the  fact  that  the  observer's  thermom- 
eter was  not  graduated  below  10.  In  other  respects  the  observations 
may  be  regarded  as  accurate.] 

1815,  10°  Jan.  13.  1824,  10°  Jan.  10.  1835,  10°  Feb.  7. 

1816,  8°      «      4.  1827,    9°    "     11.  1836,    4°  Jan.  If 

1817,  10°  Dec.  21.  1831,  10°  Feb.  2.  1830,  10°  Feb.  1. 

1818,  10°  Feb.  15.*  1832,  10°  Jan.  4.  1839,  10°  Mar.  6. 
1821,  10°  Jan.  13.  1833,  5°  Mar.  5.  1841,  10°  «  6. 
1823,  10°  Feb.  19.  1834,    9°  Jan.  1.  1848,  10°     «    6. 

Nineteen  years  the  mercury  has  been  registered  from  five  to  ten  de- 
grees below  zero;  and  during  the  year  1836,  it  continued  intensely 
cold  for  three  months,  the  mercury  sinking  to  ten  degrees  below  zero, 
as  late  as  the  5th  of  March.  We  never  have  recorded  so  low  a  range 
of  the  temperature  as  during  the  winter  of  1856,  sinking  in  many 
places  in  this  vicinity  from  24°  to  26°  below  zero,  destroying  most  of 
the  finer  cherry-trees  and  injuring  the  fruit-trees  generally.  The 
winter  of  1857  was  also  intensely  cold,  the  mercury  sinking  as  low  as 
18°,  still  on  account  of  maturity  of  buds  did  not  do  as  much  injury 
as  the  previous  year,  yet  the  yearly  average  for  these  years  were,  the 
former  51°  and  the  latter  50°,  the  compensation  being  made  by  dry, 
hot  summers.  The  present  winter  has  been  uncommonly  mild  thus 
far  all  over  our  country,  to  be  compensated  probably  by  a  spring  or 
summer  of  low  temperature. 

It  is  interesting  to  follow  through  these  successive  years  the  condi- 
tion of  fruit  and  grain  crops.     The  record  is  as  follows: 

1814. — Peach  in  bloom,  April  2d;  frost  on  17th;  fruit  cut  off; 
crops  good. 

1815. — March  26th,  peaches  in  blossom;  20th,  frost;  30th,  fire-flies 
appear;  fruit  plenty;  crops  good. 

1816. — April  7th,  peach  in  bloom;  May  14th  and  15th,  hard  frost; 
fruit  destroyed.     6th  and  7th  of  June,  slight  frost. 

1817. — Cold  spring;  snow  did  not  melt  till  February  22d;  young 
fruit-trees  much  injured,  except  peach,  which  generally  escaped ;  many 
old  peach-trees  killed;  no  fruit. 

1818. — Good  crops  generally,  except  potatoes  and  turnips;  peach- 
trees  loaded,  large  ones  split  down  by  the  abundance  of  fruit;  papaws 
in  abundance.     Cold  winter  and  spring. 

1819. — Small  grain  good,  vegetables  deficient,  peaches  and  other 
fruit  plenty. 

♦  Jan.  30,  mercury  low  in  bulb.  1 10**  Feb.  1;   10**  Mar.  6. 

VOL.  m.,  NO.  lU. — 8 
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1820. — Small  grain  and  corn  good;  potatoes  and  turnips  scarce; 
firuit  scarce,  particularly  peaches. 

1821. — Small  grain  poor;  many  fields  turned  to  cattle;  corn  good; 
potatoes  bad ;  peaches  scarce,  except  on  high  ground ;  apples  plenty. 

1822. — Wheat,  light  crop;  corn  good;  potatoes  very  good;  peaches 
and  apples  scarce;  papaws  scarce. 

1823. — Wheat  but  middling,  also  corn;  potatoes  poor;  peaches 
scarce;  apples  plenty;  great  mast;  walnuts  and  papaws  very  plenty. 

1824. — Wheat  light,  corn  good,  potatoes  good,  peaches  very  plenty, 
apples  plenty;  little  or  no  mast;  nuts  and  papaws  scarce.  / 

1825. — Wheat  good,  but  injured  by  weevil;  good  mast  year;  pa- 
paws scarce;  no  fruit  of  any  kind. 

1826. — Crops  of  grain  generally  good;  fruit  of  all  kinds  plenty; 
papaws  plenty;  beach-nuts  plenty;  walnuts  scarce. 

1827. — Crops  generally  good;  potatoes  scarce;  papaws  scarce;  mast 
plenty;  fruit  of  all  kinds  plenty. 

1828. — Grain  generally  good;  potatoes  good;  scarcely  any  fruit. 

1829. — Crops  of  grain  good,  particularly  corn;  though  frost  the 
13th  May,  when  fruit  was  in  blossom,  fruit  of  all  kinds  was  plenty. 

1830. — Crops  of  grain  injured  by  drought;  small  grain  pretty  good; 
scarcely  any  fruit;  few  apples;  peaches  and  papaws  scarce.  27th 
December,  the  coldest  day  for  seventeen  years;  average  for  three 
days,  six  degrees  below  zero. 

1831. — Crops  poor,  potatoes  plenty,  not  a  peach  blossom,  apples 
plenty.  Average  temperature  for  seventeen  years  previous,  53*^,  now 
as  low  as  43^.     Bees  died. 

1832. — Crops  of  grain  good ;  water  higher  than  ever  known  before  in 
February ;  potatoes  good ;  no  peaches  and  very  few  apples.  First  ap- 
pearance of  cholera  in  Cincinnati. 

1833. — Good  crops  of  all  kinds  of  grain;  potatoes  good;  all  kinds  of 
fruit  plenty;  nuts  and  mast  in  abundance.  Cholera  worse  than  in 
1832. 

1834. — Good  crops  of  grain  and  vegetables;  no  mast;  a  hard  frost 
April  27,  killed  all  kinds  of  fruit. 

1835. — Small  grain  bad,  corn  and  potatoes  poor,  owing  to  wet  wea- 
ther; fruit  of  all  kinds,  except  strawberries  and  peaches,  mast  plenty; 
few  papaws. 

1836. — Wheat  poor,  corn  fair,  not  extra;  potatoes  good,  fruit  scarce, 
few  papaws. 

1837. — Wheat  poor,  corn  good,  potatoes  poor;  fruit  of  all  kinds, 
peaches,  etc.,  plenty;  papaws  and  nuts  plenty. 
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1838. — Hay  good,  wheat  middling,  com  short,  potatoes  poor,  fruit  a 
failure;  mast,  nuts  and  papaws  scarce. 

1839. — Small  grain  good,  corn  middling,  potatoes  short,  nuts  scarce, 
papaws  few,  and  no  fruit.     Very  dry. 

1840. — Small  grain  generally  good,  corn  middling,  potatoes  good, 
nuts  few,  fruit  plenty. 

1841. — Small  grain  generally  good,  corn  average  crop,  potatoes  mid- 
dling, fruit  tolerably  plenty. 

1842. — Small  grain  generally  good,  corn  and  potatoes  good;  fruit 
of  all  kinds;  mast  plenty. 

1843. — Crops  of  grain  generally  good;  potatoes  good;  apples,  pears 
and  peaches  plenty;  nuts  plenty. 

1844. — Crops  of  small  grain  but  middling;  fruit  generally  a  failure; 
a  new  sort  of  blight  appeared,  the  trees  literally  embrowned  by  it; 
young  pear-trees  entirely  killed. 

1845. — Crops  of  small  grain  and  corn  good;  potatoes  good;  few  ap- 
ples and  pears;  no  peaches  nor  plums;  nuts  plenty.  Blight  less  se- 
vere, wet  harvest,  much  grain  spoiled. 

1846. — Crops  of  small  grain  and  corn  good ;  potatoes  generally  good; 
few  apples  and  pears;  peaches  and  plums  scarce;  nuts  plenty.  Some 
blight  in  pear-trees. 

1847. — Crops  of  all  kinds  generally  good,  potatoes  rotted  badly,  ap- 
ples full  crop,  pears  not  plenty,  peaches  and  plums  scarce. 

1848. — Grain  generally  good,  potatoes  rotted  badly;  failure  of  ap- 
ples and  pears;  indeed  all  kinds  of  fruit,  except  blackberries,  very 
plenty;  nuts  scarce. 

From  this  extended  recapitulation,  we  find  that  while  the  actual 
average  of  temperature  during  the  year  is  very  similar,  yet  we  can  not 
calculate  with  precision  the  temperature  of  the  seasons  in  advance. 
Still  we  may  conclude,  with  reference  to  years,  the  difference  is  so 
slight  that  they  may  almost  be  said  to  be  invariable;  and  that  the  in- 
comprehensible machinery  of  the  weather  is  regulated  with  incontro- 
vertible precision — that  the  very  air  we  breathe  "  is  weighed  as  in  a 
balance."  In  the  review  before  us  we  may  learn,  without  hesitation, 
that  hot  summers  are  most  desirable.  For  the  production  of  these, 
the  preceding  winters  must  have  been  sufficiently  severe  to  create  a  de- 
ficiency that  demands  a  proportionate  excess  to  supply ;  consequently, 
weather  in  extremes,  in  its  appropriate  season,  is  the  most  congenial  to 
vegetable  productions,  a  fact  that  has  not  escaped  the  untutored  culti- 
vator of  the  soil,  who  may  often  be  heard  deploring  the  loss  of  hard 
winters.     Mild  winters,  by  an  excess  of  temperature,  preclude  the  prob- 
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ability  of  hot  summers,  and  proye  hurtful  to  yegetation,  by  rendering 
winter  and  summer  too  much  alike,  depriying  the  plants  of  absolute 
rest,  by  causing  them  to  spend  the  time  that  ought  to  be  deyoted  to 
8uch  a  purpose  in  a  semi-torpid  state,  the  after  languid  excitement 
upon  such  a  state  of  things  being  insufficient  perfectly  to'  arouse  them 
from  their  lethargic  condition. 

Many  other  and  interesting  deductions  might  be  drawn  firom  the 
facts  herein  presented. 


■•!•■ 


OBSERVATIONS    ON   THE   DECORATIONS   OF   RURAL 

CEMETERIES. 

SECOND   PAPER,   BY   OBSERVER. 

From  the  most  ancient  and  authentic  annals  of  the  world  it  may  be 
gathered  that  a  respect  for  the  dead  was  coeyal  with  man's  first  social 
institutions.  In  the  Bible,  how  simply,  yet  how  eloquently  is  this 
feeling  exemplified  as  existing  among  the  Jews,  from  the  account  given 
of  Abraham's  purchase  of  a  sepulcher  from  the  sons  of  Heth.  The 
account  of  this  solemn  transaction,  as  narrated  in  the  twenty-third 
chapter  of  Genesis,  far  surpasses  in  simple  pathos,  the  most  studied 
writings  of  modern  days.  From  the  monument  of  sorrow  which  Ja- 
cob raised  to  the  beloyed  mother  of  Benjamin,  from  the  solemn  pledge 
which  Israel  exacted  of  his  son  to  be  laid  in  the  tomb  of  his  fathers, 
and  from  the  fulfillment  of  Joseph's  dying  request  that  his  brethren 
would  bear  his  bones  from  Egypt  to  the  land  of  Promise ;  in  fact,  in 
every  age  and  among  the  inhabitants  of  every  clime,  there  has  exist- 
ed some  ceremonial  connected  with  death — some  sacred  spot  conse- 
crated to  the  burial,  and  monuments  erected  to  the  memory  of  the 
dead.  Love,  gratitude,  and  even  vanity,  have  all  had  their  share  in 
the  simple  and  symbolical,  the  tender  and  touching,  the  striking  and 
splendid  funeral  ceremonies  which  have  been  successively  adopted  by 
ihe  various  tribes  of  the  savage  and  the  civilized  world;  and  although 
among  the  funeral  rites  and  ceremonies  of  a  few  even  of  the  most  cel- 
ebrated nations  of  ancient  and  modern  times,  there  may  be  found  some 
usuages,  which  to  every  well-constituted  mind,  must  be  accounted  as 
foolish,  extravagant  and  even  wicked ;  still  those  barbarous  exceptions, 
from  being,  as  they  evidently  are,  an  excessive  abuse  of  that  veneration, 
can  never  once  be  held  as  impugning  the  purity  of  the  principle  from 
which  they  have  sprung.  It  is  to  be  lamented,  that  now-a-days,  gau- 
diness  is  generally  mistaken  for  splendor  and  capricious  strangeness 
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for  improvement,  as  seen  on  visiting  most  of  our  modern  rural  oeme« 
teries  in  the  tasteless  excrescences  exhibited  around  the  graves  of  the 
dead. 

The  decoration  of  a  Rural  Cemetery  should  exhibit  in  its  classical 
purity  a  just  medium  between  the  too  great  simplicity  and  the  excessive 
ornament  usually  met  with.  If  we  did  but  follow  nature,  we  would 
find  her  the  best  instructress  in  this  as  in  other  things.  Is  it  not  by 
her  most  magnificent  spectacles  that  she  awakens  our  hearts  to  emo- 
tions of  piety,  by  the  painting  of  her  sun-sets,  by  the  music  of  the 
rolling  deep,  by  the  forms  of  her  mountains  and  her  rocks,  by  the  sol- 
emnizing influences  experienced  on  visiting  a  deep  forest,  and  by  the 
giant  trees  and  luxuriant  vegetation  every-where  visible  in  this  world 
of  diversified  beauty !  therefore  every  thing,  designed  to  produce  decided 
delight  in  us,  must  be  brought  in  harmony  with  the  immutable  laws  of 
nature.  The  Creator  has  expressed  those  laws  in  an  infinite  clearness 
and  beauty,  and  their  systematic  application  in  the  formation  of  land- 
scape scenery  (such  as  is  required  in  the  laying  out  of  Rural  Cemete- 
ries) is  alone  able  to  awaken  in  us  those  noble  and  moral  pleasures, 
requisite  to  produce  a  serene  and  happy  disposition.  Let  none  be  wiser 
than  Him  who  created  these  wonders  and  formed  the  human  heart  to 
feel  their  power,  but  rather  let  feeble  man  learn  to  imitate  his  Maker. 

In  the  great  descriptive  poem,  written  about  the  middle  of  the  last 
century,  by  the  Emperor  Kieulong,  in  praise  of  the  former  Mandshoa 
capital,  Mukden,  and  of  the  graves  of  his  ancestors,  the  most  ardent 
admiration  is  expressed  for  free  nature  when  but  little  embellished  by 
art.  The  poetic  Prince  shows  a  happy  power  in  blending  the  cheerful 
images  of  the  luxuriant  freshness  of  the  meadows,  of  the  forest- 
crowned  hill,  and  the  peaceful  dwellings  of  men,  with  the  somber  pie* 
ture  of  the  tombs  of  his  forefathers.  It  has  been  universally  ad- 
mitted, says  Lieu-tscheu,  throughout  all  ages,  that  plantations  shohld 
compensate  to  man,  for  the  loss  of  which  he  is  deprived  by  his  removal 
from  a  free  communion  with  nature,  his  proper  and  most  delightful 
place  of  abode.  By  adapting  the  principles  of  landscape-gardening  to 
the  laying  out  of  Rural  Cemeteries,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  dispense 
with  all  tortured  allegories  and  other  useless  appendages  that  excite 
ideas,  the  very  opposite  to  those  of  sympathy  and  tenderness.  The 
art  of  laying  out  those  places,  says  the  venerable  and  venerated  Alex- 
ander Yon  Humboldt,  consists  in  an  endeavor  to  combine  cheerfulnesB 
of  aspect,  luxuriance  of  growth,  shade,  solitude  and  repose,  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  senses  may  be  deluded  by  an  imitation  of  rural  nature. 
That  fences  and  hedges  around  burial-lots  are  not  exactly  in  imitatioii 
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of  rural  nature,  will  not  be  denied  by  any  one  at  all  acquainted  with 
rural  matters.  Diversity,  which  is  the  main  advantage  of  free  land- 
scape, must  therefore  be  sought  in  a  judicious  choice  of  soil,  an  alter- 
nation of  chains  of  hills  and  valleys,  gorges,  brooks  and  lakes,  and  not 
in  clipped  arbor  vitses,  melancholy-looking  red  cedars,  iron  bars  and  stone 
posts,  that  greatly  mar  the  beauty  of  the  landscape ;  for  symmetry  is 
wearying,  and  ennui  and  disgust  will  soon  be  excited  where  every  thing 
betrays  constraint  and  art.  Simplicity,  without  monotony,  and  rich- 
ness without  superfluity,  indicate  the  genuine  classical  garden  style, 
the  most  suitable  for  Rural  Cemeteries.  The  most  essential  distinction 
of  this  style  is  found  in  the  appropriate  distribution  of  the  several 
kinds  of  trees  and  shrubs,  particularly  in  respect  to  their  growth,  their 
size,  the  structure  of  their  leaves  and  the  color  of  their  foliage.  Color, 
this  universal  source  of  enjoyment,  and  essential  element  of  decorative 
art,  has  not  been,  till  very  recently,  the  subject  of  such  investigations 
as  to  rank  its  powers,  harmonies  and  discordances  among  matters  of  sci- 
entific certainty.  A  few  traditionary  dogmas  have  been  our  only  guide, 
while  success  in  design  has  been  dependent  upon  that  rare  union  of 
faculties,  vaguely  denoted  by  the  indefinite  and  unsatisfactory  term, 
"taste."  By  an  artistical  calculation,  exercised  in  the  employment  of 
colors,  forms,  transitions  and  contrasts,  and  the  judicious  considera- 
tion, visible  in  the  character  of  the  trees  as  to  their  capability  of  pro- 
ducing a  cheerful  or  a  grave,  a  grand  or  a  mysterious  impression — as 
every  object  in  art  and  nature  speaks  a  new  and  exciting  language — 
color  then  becomes  music  to  the  eye,  and  we  become  impatient  of  any 
violent  infringement  of  the  principles  of  harmony.  But  although  the 
law  of  contrast  affords  different  methods  of  imparting  value  to  colors, 
genius  alone  can  indicate  the  mode  in  which  this  idea  should  be 
realized. 

In  a  Rural  Cemetery — says  the  editor  of  Chanibers^  Journal — we  can 
but  show  our  affection  by  planting  the  loveliest  flowers  of  the  season 
on  the  graves  of  our  departed  friends,  and  please  ourselves  with  the 
belief,  that  the  tribute  is  not  unappreciated.  We  can  pluck  a  flower 
from  the  place  of  their  repose,  and  carry  it  about  with  us,  gratified 
with  the  thought,  that  if  we  can  not  have  our  friends  again,  we  have 
something,  at  least,  that  has  sprung  up  from  their  dust.  The  place  of 
death  is  no  longer,  in  our  eyes,  a  place  of  gloom,  desertion,  and  sorrow, 
at  the  bare  idea  of  which  we  shudder  with  horror  and  dismay.  It  is 
an  agreeable  resting-spot,  to  which  we  retire  at  the  close  of  life,  still  to 
be  visited,  and  cared  for  by  those  we  hold  dear.  Such  are  the  feelings, 
on  this  subject,  which  rural  cemeteries  are  calculated  to  effect.     In  con- 
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sequence  of  the  sufficiency  of  tlie  ground  required  for  those  places, 
and  the  funds  which  usually  grow  out  of  such  establishments,  many 
have  been  made  the  recipients  of  tasteful  ornaments.  Travelers  are 
attracted  by  their  beauty  and  dwell  with  interest  on  their  subsequent 
recollections.  The  scenes  which,  under  most  other  circumstances,  are 
repulsive  and  disgusting,  are,  by  the  joint  influence  of  nature  and  art, 
rendered  beautiful,  attractive  and  consoling.     But, 

Plant  not  the  red  cedar,  nor  yet  the  yew; 
Too  heavy  their  shadow,  too  gloomy  their  hue 
For  one  who  is  sleeping  in  faith  and  love. 
With  hope  that  is  treasured  in  heaven  above ; 
In  a  holy  trust  are  my  ashes  laid, 
Cast  ye  no  darkness,  throw  ye  no  shade. 

Plant  the  green  sod  with  the  crimson  rose. 
Let  my  friends  rejoice  o'er  my  calm  repose; 
Let  my  memory  be  like  the  odors  shed. 
My  hope  like  the  promise  of  early  dead; 
Let  strangers  share  in  their  breath  and  bloom, 
Plant  ye  bright  roses  over  my  tomb. 


*»»>* 


•WEEDS  AMONG  THE  GRASS. 


A  LINE  in  the  Cincinnatm  that  has  just  caught  my  eye,  reminds  me 
bow  important  it  is  that  we  should  weigh  well  the  words  which  are  to 
give  impressions  and  ideas  to  hundreds  of  minds,  and  actions  to  thou- 
sands of  hands : 

"  Even  the  weeds  which  spring  up  among  the  grass,  are  not  without  their  use, 
rendering  it  nutritious  and  palatable  to  some  species  of  cattle." — Cmemnatm^ 
Vol.  III.,  p.  81. 

This  remark  should  be  qualified  *  Some  of  the  vegetables  called 
"  weeds,"  are,  indeed,  "  nutritious"  and  useful  to  animals ;  but  some 
are  medicinal  only,  while  others  are  poisonous.  Were  farmers  ac- 
quainted with  the  individuals  of  each  and  every  one  of  the  species  of 
"  weeds  that  spring  up  among  the  grass,"  and  did  they  but  heed  the 
indications  which  their  qualities  present,  the  result  would  be  a  vast 
improvement  in  both  the  quantities  and  the  qualities,  and,  of  course, 
of  the  value,  of  the  animal  productions  that  would  result  from  their 
obedience.     For  example : 

*  It  is  well  that  it  should  be;  though,  it  will  be  remembered  that  the  article, 
from  which  this  is  quoted,  spoke  in  general  terms  and  was  generally  correct. — ^Ed. 
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No  one  will  pretend  that  leeks  and  garlics  improve  the  qualities  of 
the  milk  of  cows  that  eat  them.  The  odors  of  these  weeds  are  prompt- 
ly and  certainly  detected,  and  their  origin  is  hy  no  means  ohscure. 

So  the  properties  of  many  other  vegetables  taken  with  the  grass  into 
the  cow's  mouth  and  masticated  and  swallowed  with  her  food,  are  easily 
detected  by  their  taste  in  her  milk.  But  there  are  other  weeds  whose 
qualities,  though  infused  into  the  milk,  are  not  immediately  detected; 
and,  consequently,  their  sources  are  not  recognized  when  they  are  de- 
tected. Of  the  most  common  of  these,  are  the  bitter  and  the  acid 
plants,  the  properties  of  which  are  not  recognized  till  they  appear  in 
butter  or  cheese;  and  then,  as  just  remarked,  their  origin  is  not  per- 
ceived, and  hence  no  effort  is  made  to  prevent  them  from  poisoning 
the  pure  nutricious  grass. 

Let  the  farmer  once  know  that  the  "  bitter  weed"  (ambrosia)  that 
grows  where  his  cows  feed,  causes  their  butter  to  be  bitter — that  the 
butter-cup  (ranunculus)  produces  the  rancid  taste  which  so  soon  ap- 
pears in  his  butter;  and  that,  when  these  and  other  disagreeable  and 
pernicious  substances  are  abundant  among  the  grass,  cows  will  eat  no 
more  than  is  necessary  to  satisfy  their  hunger;  and,  of  course,  that 
much  less  and  poorer  milk  will  be  given  and  butter  made — let,  I 
say,  farmers  learn  all  these  facts  and  then,  if  wise,  they  will  put  their 
cows  into  small  pastures,  eradicate  all  the  noxious  weeds,  and  cause 
the  pure,  green  grass  to  grow  abundantly,  which  will  induce  the  cows  to 
eat  heartily,  to  grow  larger  and  fatter,  to  bring  forth  and  rear  fine  calves, 
and  manufacture  a  greater  quantity  of  purer  and  richer  milk;  from 
which  will  be  made  many  pounds  more  butter,  good,  rich  and  sweet, 
that  will  not  become  bitter  or  rancid  by  age  I 

Then  one  hundred  acres  of  land,  worth  more  than  five  hundred  is 
now,  will  cost  but  about  a  quarter  as  much  money,  be  taxed  lower, 
and  will  require  less  materials  to  fence  and  cultivate  it — ^but  where 
shall  I  cease  to  enumerate  the  advantages  derived  from  excluding  all 
the  mischief-making  weeds  from  "  among  the  grass"  in  our  pas- 
tures? A.  Curtis. 


■>#■■ 


Camels. — The  experiment  of  Lieut.  Be  ale,  in  using  camels  as 
*' beasts  of  burden"  in  the  South,  has  proved  perfectly  successful  in  his 
opening  a  road  from  New  Mexico  to  California.  He  subjected  them, 
in  lateral  explorations,  etc.,  to  an  amount  of  labor  beyond  all  capacity 
of  other  animals,  lost  none,  but  when  the  task  was  done  they  were  in 
better  condition  than  at  the  beginning. 
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THE  SEED,  THE  STOCK,  AND  THE  GRAFT. 


BY  WM.    MUNDIE,   LANDSCAPE   QAEDENER,   HAMILTON,   0.   W. 


There  are  very  few  people  to  wliom  a  portion  of  good  fruit  is  not 
both  grateful  and  beautiful,  if  partaken  of  with  propriety;  and  there 
can  be  but  very  few,  who  are  in  any  way  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of 
the  soil,  but  will  have  an  interested  as  well  as  a  pleasurable  desire  to 
grow  some  one  or  more  of  the  fruits  which  thrive  in  our  climate. 

Fruit  also  forms,  or  should  form,  a  very  considerable  staple  in  every 
market;  and  while  its  cultivation  gives  remunerative  employment  to 
the  growers,  it  also  forms  one  of  the  best  and  healthful  of  exercises 
for  the  amateur.  From  thus  viewing  the  importance  of  good  and  pro- 
ductive fruit-trees  to  the  country  generally,  I  have  been  led  to  write 
the  few  following  remarks,  which,  if  but  pointing  in  the  right  direction, 
may  be  beneficial  in  drawing  attention  to  the  subject. 

The  propagation  and  raising  of  the  various  sorts  of  fruit-trees  for 
the  stocking  of  orchards  and  fruit-gardens,  is  a  business  of  considera- 
ble magnitude,  and  there  are  few  businesses  regarding  which  so  muoh 
trust  has  to  be  exercised  by  the  customer  as  with  the  tree-grower  or 
nurseryman.  A  considerable  time  is  required  to  prove  what  he  has 
got,  and  seeing  that  the  price  of  the  trees  is  not  the  one-hundredth 
part  of  the  loss  should  disappointment  ensue. 

In  the  earlier  settlement  of  this  country,  orchards — as  many  evi- 
dences yet  existing  testify — had  been  mostly  raised  from  seeds  of  the 
various  fruits  intended  to  be  grown ;  many  varieties  of  fruit  were  thus 
raised.  Indeed,  scarcely  are  there  to  be  found  two  trees  with  firuit 
alike  in  the  older  orchards  which  had  been  thus  raised ;  yet  mostly  all 
were  of  an  inferior  quality.  Now  and  then,  a  tolerably  good  fruit 
would  be  got,  arising,  probably,  from  having  been  cross  or  hybrid  bred 
between  two  pure,  or  nearly  pure,  original,  but  different,  sorts,  the 
combination  of  the  properties  of  which  were  fitted  to  form  a  right  con- 
sistency for  a  good  fruit;  but  this  was  chance. 

A  little  later,  grafted  and  budded  trees  had  been  introduced — ^that 
is,  trees  grafted  or  budded  with  scions  or  buds — ^from  any  good  sort 
that  it  might  be  wished  to  increase,  upon  a  young  seedling-tree  or 
stock.  This  process,  which  is  now  well  understood,  most  admirably 
answers  the  purpose  of  propagating  and  multiplying  good  varieties, 
with  the  certainty  that  they  will  be  identically  the  same  sorts  as  the 
parent  trees  from  which  the  scions  or  shoots  were  taken.     In  respect 
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to  general  principles  of  working,  this  process  is  complete;  but  I  con- 
sider that  much  has  to  be  learned  and  observed  before  we  have  the  full 
benefit  of  its  very  adaptable  qualities  for  increasing  and  preserving 
our  fruits  pure  and  productive. 

In  all  well-regulated  nurseries,  the  different  sorts  of  trees  are  marked 
with  either  names  or  numbers  on  the  ground  where  they  stand,  and, 
generally  speaking,  very  great  care  is  taken  to  have  the  kinds  true  to 
the  names  given  with  them ;  and,  except  from  any  accidental  mistake 
— ^which,  under  the  best  regulations,  will  sometimes  occur — many,  I  be- 
lieve, are  worthy  of  every  confidence.  But  then,  these  names  and  num- 
bers only  speak  truth  as  to  the  sorts  from  which  the  grafts  were  taken. 

Now,  without  attributing  other  defects  than  those  of  the  present 
routine  of  practice,  and,  of  course,  a  desire  on  the  part  of  nurserymen 
and  tree-growers  to  raise  as  large  a  quantity  at  as  cheap  a  rate,  and  in 
as  short  a  time  as  possible,  I  consider  that  there  is  a  very  great  over- 
right  in  the  present  mode  of  propagating  and  raising  fruit-trees,  and 
which,  in  my  opinion,  lies  in  the  indiscriminate  way  in  which  the 
stocks,  or  seedling-trees  to  graft  upon,  are  raised  and  used.  For  in- 
stance, in  the  case  of  apples,  if  a  cider-mill  is  near,  a  quantity  of  seeds 
are  very  readily  obtained;  but  such  seeds  are  probably  from  fifty  or 
one  hundred  varieties,  most  of  them  having  pedigrees,  connections,  re- 
lations, differences  and  affinities  to  others,  and  to  and  from  each  other, 
inextricable  beyond  all  calculation.  They  are  sown  and  grown,  of 
course,  indiscriminately ;  and  the  further  probability  is,  that  many  of 
them  may  be  already  hybridized  with,  and  allied  to,  the  sorts  which 
will  be  grafted  or  budded  on  them ;  and  presuming  that  the  stock  exer- 
oises  a  most  decided  influence  on  the  graft,  and  also  on  the  quality  of 
the  fruit,  but,  more  especially,  on  the  health  and  productiveness  or  un- 
productiveness of  the  trees,  notwithstanding  the  goodness  or  productive 
quality  of  the  sort  which  may  have  been  grafted  from,  such  indiscrimi- 
nate amalgamation  as  this  must  be  detrimental  and  deteriorating. 

Some  practical  nurserymen  say,  that  by  the  root-grafting  system, 
the  unsuitableness  of  stocks  to  grafts  is  done  away  with,  from  the 
graft  itself  rooting  into  the  soil.  I  am  of  a  different  opinion,  because 
I  think  that  the  rooting  of  the  graft  rather  aggravates  the  difficulty 
than  otherwise,  as,  then,  there  will  be  two  distinct  sources  through 
which  the  tree  will  be  supplied  with  sap,  the  amalgamation  of  which 
may  be  very  injurious  to  either  health,  growth,  productiveness,  or 
quality.  With  other  fruits  which  come  under  the  process  of  budding 
or  grafting — as  with  the  apple — the  procedure  has  been  pretty  much 
the  same,  and  need  not  be  enlarged  on. 
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The  pear,  when  budded  on  the  quince  stock,  has  shown  us  some  les- 
sons in  the  direction  aimed  at  in  the  foregoing,  as  many  sorts  of  the 
pear  do  not  succeed  on  quince  stocks,  which,  on  pear  stocks,  are  thrifty, 
and  good  bearers.  This  can  only  be  attributed  to  the  influence  of  a 
stock  which  is  not  fitted  for  them.  In  other  sorts,  failures  occur  on 
pear  roots,  but,  no  doubt,  from  a  similar  cause. 

By  great  attention  and  care  in  the  proper  hybridizing  and  crossing 
of  the  different  sorts,  the  French  and  German  growers  have  succeeded 
in  raising  many  new  seedling  varieties,  possessing  first-rate  qualities 
while  on  their  own  roots  pure,  or  when  grafted  upon  suitable  stocks, 
but  which  also  get  much  deteriorated  by  being  grafted  on  unsuitable 
stocks.  Many  good  American  seedlings  have  lately  appeared,  which,  if 
thus  indiscriminately  matched  in  grafting,  must  share  the  same  fate. 

By  gathering  seeds  which  may  have  been  hybridized  by  insects,  or 
in  any  other  promiscuous  manner,  some  good  pears  may  be  raised,  but 
only  by  the  merest  chance ;  and  the  chances  against  it  are  manifold. 

By  a  like  hypothesis,  I  have  been  led  to  believe  that  the  indiscrim- 
inate manner  in  which  seedling  stocks  are  raised,  reduces  the  produc- 
tiveness, the  size,  the  flavor,  and  also,  in  a  very  great  degree,  the  con- 
stitutional health  and  vigor,  or  hardiness,  of  many  of  our  fruit-trees, 
to  be,  in  a  great  measure,  a  matter  of  chance,  dependent  as  to  whether 
any  particular  sorts  of  grafts  may  happen  to  have  been  put  upon 
stocks  suited  to  them ;  and  I  suppose  there  will  be  but  very  few  who 
will  think  otherwise  than  that  their  chance  of  being  so  placod  would 
be  but  very  slender  indeed. 

Nurserymen  and  fruit-growers  certainly  deserve  well  for  having  in- 
troduced many  fine  sorts  of  fruit  into  the  country;  whether  for  self- 
interest  or  philanthropy,  matters  not,  as,  in  either  case,  the  country  is 
benefitted.  The  progress  made  in  propagating  has  also  been  great, 
but,  by  reason  of  those  oversights  which  I  have  been  endeavoring  to 
point  out,  I  think  we  have  been — and  are  yet — working  greatly  in  the 
dark,  and  making  success  more  a  matter  of  chance  than  it  otherwise 
might  be. 

As  a  commencement  to  improvement,  the  adaptation  of  properly  bred 
stocks  to  the  various  sorts  which  it  may  be  wished  to  grow,  might  be 
the  first  aim;  and,  in  my  opinion,  the  nearer  thorough-bred  (borrow- 
ing a  term,)  or  bred  as  nearly  as  possible  in  a  direct  and  pure  line 
from  the  crab-apple,  pear,  or  plum,  etc.,  so  much  the  more  likely  are 
we  to  have  success  in  producing  healthy,  hardy  trees,  and  clean,  hand- 
some, and  high -flavored  fruit.  This  one  branch  of  the  improvement 
is  of  itself  a  great  work,  and  must  also  be  a  work  of  time  and  experi- 
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ence ;  but  the  importance  of  sucli  a  work  ought  to  be  sufficient  to  en- 
list the  united  efforts  and  energies  of  all  who  are  interested  in  fruit- 
growing, and  who  is  not? 

I  have  not  written  the  foregoing  remarks  as  pretending  to  impart 
any  definite  information  on  the  subject,  in  detail,  as  neither  time  nor 
opportunity  has  been  had  in  order  to  experiment  for  that  purpose,  and 
the  subjeet  is  of  too  much  importance  for  random  conclusions.  I 
have  only  endeavored  to  point  out  a  problem,  the  working  out  of  which 
is  of  great  interest,  but  which,  if  properly  taken  up  by  nurserymen  and 
horticulturists,  may  be  solved  to  much  advantage,  and  which,  I  have 
every  reason  to  believe,  will  account  for  many  of  the  discrepancies 
and  difficulties  hitherto  experienced  with  fruit  and  in  fruit-growing. 


THE  MILDNESS  OF  THE  SEASON. 


Thx  mildness  of  the  season  is  certainly  remarkable.  The  newspa- 
pers in  every  direction  throughout  this  country,  including  Canada, 
Bpeak  of  it  in  their  different  localities.  Farmers  in  Michigan  have 
made  maple  sugar,  fruit-trees  have  budded  in  New  England,  bouquets 
were  plucked  and  well-grown  lettuce  gathered  from  open  gardens  in 
Massachusetts,  all,  and  more  that  might  be  enumerated,  in  the  month 
of  January.  In  England  it  has  been  no  less  a  subject  of  remark 
than  here.  The  following,  from  the  Bath  (England)  Chronicle  of 
January  1st,  is  a  specimen  of  the  paragraphs  with  which  the  newspa- 
pers abound :  "  Here  we  are,  at  the  last  day  of  the  year,  and  we  have 
not  had  a  single  frost.  A  week  or  two  ago  we  announced  the  gather- 
ing of  ripe  raspberries,  and  ears  of  a  second  crop  of  barley;  at  present 
we  have  all  the  symptoms  of  spring;  birds  are  sitting  on  their  eggs; 
the  other  day  we  heard  of  a  brood  of  kingfishers  flying  about;  and 
somewhere  up  the  Swainswiek  Valley  there  is  a  nest  of  young  thrushes; 
the  woods  are  vocal  with  the  song  of  blackbirds  and  other  feathered 
choristers ;  the  trees  are  rapidly  coming  into  bud,  and  some  are  actu- 
Mj  bursting  into  leaf;  the  gardens  exhibit  almost  all  kinds  of  flow- 
ers; in  the  copses  are  primroses  by  thousands;  violets  peep  forth,  and 
the  wild  strawberry  makes  preparations  for  fruit  by  putting  out  it-s 
meek  white  blossoms;  and  lastly,  not  the  least  startling,  butterflies  of 
various  kinds  venture  to  unfold  their  delicate  wings.  These  demon- 
strations cause  the  weather-wise  to  shake  their  Iteads,  and  predict  that 
*  we  shall  have  a  smart  nip  for  it  by  and  by.'  " 
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A  CHAPTER  FOR  THE  SEASON  ON  FRUIT  SETTING,  ETC. 

As  the  season  for  setting  fruit  and  other  trees  is  approaching,  we 
would  furnish  a  few  plain,  practical  directions  in  relation  to  those  oper- 
ations which,  though  common,  involve  physiological  principles  that  are 
very  liahle  to  he  neglected,  and  once  neglected,  evils  follow  that  can 
not  he  remedied. 

If  you  are  ahout  to  set  an  orchard,  our  first  advice  is,  if  possible  go 
to  the  nursery  yourself;  or  send  some  one  on  whom  you  can  rely  to 
make  selection  of  your  trees,  making  choice  of  such  as  are  stocky  and 
well  furnished  with  laterals,  rather  than  the  spindling,  tall,  branchless 
and  twigless  trees,  grown  in  crowded  positions,  and  from  the  very  first 
dwarfed  both  as  to  root  and  top.  The  former  will  be  found  to  have 
correspondingly  well-developed  roots,  the  main  prerequisite  to  a  fino, 
healthy  tree. 

K  the  slender  whip-stocks  be  your  portion,  let  it  be  your  first  effort 
to  secure  a  healthy  development  of  roots  by  heading  down,  remember- 
ing that  low-headed  trees  are  to  be  preferred,  especially  the  peach  ani 
cherry,  on  account  of  the  effects  of  the  sun  upon  the  smooth  trunk. 
The  stem  of  the  finer  cherry,  indeed,  unless  protected  by  low  branches, 
must  be  covered  by  other  means  or  it  will  be  sure  to  fail. 

Let  your  trees  be  the  offspring  or  growth  of  entire  roots,  not  suck- 
ers, not  parts  of  roots  or  roots  of  old  trees,  used  simply  as  quickeners, 
which  are  not  as  good  as  a  tree  formed  of  a  healthy  layer.  If  dwarfs, 
the  best  you  can  do  is  to  select  those  of  most  robust  appearance,  for 
you  then  have  an  artificial  and  abnormal  tree. 

In  removing  a  tree  from  its  nursery  position,  be  very  careful  to  se- 
cure a  good  proportion  of  fibrous  roots,  for  all,  you  can  not.  However 
cautiously  you  may  perform  this  work,  you  will  produce  such  a  shock  in 
breaking  fibers  and  spongelets  as  to  render  shortening-in  or  a  judicious 
pruning  necessary.  This  must  always  be  done  with  a  view  to  the 
preservation  of  a  proper  equilibrium  between  the  ascending  and  de- 
scending axis,  the  top  and  the  root.  If  after  breaking  the  roots,  and 
disturbing  the  flow,  you  do  not  trim,  the  roots  remaining  are  required 
to  feed  more  buds  than  can  be  properly  provided  for,  and  famine  and 
finally  death  must  ensue.  If  your  trees  are  to  be  removed  to  a  dis- 
tance before  setting,  the  shoots  should  be  protected  from  excessive  heat 
or  cold,  as  well  as  from  abrasion.  •  If  upon  receiving  your  trees  they 
appear  with  naked,  truncated,  fork -like  roots,  or  the  fibrous  roots  are 
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dried  up  or  frosted,  throw  them  upon  the  brush-heap  and  start  anewt 
For  if  ever  so  well  planted  it  will  only  be  to  blight  your  hopes ;  first, 
perhaps,  by  a  feeble  growth  at  best,  to  ultimate  in  premature  decay. 

Having  made  a  selection  of  your  trees,  as  directed,  and  got  them  in 
proper  condition  to  the  place  they  are  about  to  occupy,  we  have  a  few 
items  to  give  in  planting  them.  The  first  thing,  then,  that  claims  at- 
tention, is  the  preparation  of  the  ground.  But  we  anticipate  you  ob- 
ject: *^I  have  not  time  to  do  it  as  you  would  direct  and  as  I  know  is 
proper."  Then  postpone  the  work  till  you  have;  and  if  you  can  set 
but  one  tree  in  a  year,  do  it  right;  remembering  that  it  is  for  a  genera- 
tion and  not  for  a  year's  crop.  Your  ground,  unless  a  rich  alluvial 
deposite  or  deep  mold,  like  some  of  our  prairies,  should  at  least  be 
subsoiled  to  the  depth  of  sixteen  inches ;  better,  trenched  to  the  depth 
of  two  feet.  Don't  be  beguiled  with  the  oft-repeated  direction  that  a 
broad,  deep  hole,  filled  up  with  muck,  manure  or  loose,  friable  earth,  is 
enough,  thus  forming  a  basin  that,  when  filled  with  water,  should  it  not 
kill  the  tree  outright,  will  soon  reach  the  boundary  of  its  prison-walk, 
finally  to  disappoint  your  expectations. 

Having  prepared  your  soil,  as  advised,  by  stirring  the  ground  to  a 
uniform  depth  throughout,  make  an  opening  just  deep  enough,  and 
large  enough,  to  receive  the  roots  properly  expanded  in  their  right- 
ful position,  the  tap-root  and  all  its  appendages,  not  fearing  to  use  your 
hands  meanwhile,  adjusting  the  earth  to  the  roots,  treating  your  tree 
as  though  it  were  a  thing  of  life  and  not  a  mere  post.  Be  especially 
careful  of  the  fibrous  roots ;  for,  as  before  remarked,  with  all  your  atten- 
tion they  must  suffer.  And  here,  we  would  remark,  the  wonder  is  not 
that  BO  many  trees  die,  the  nurserymen  receiving  the  unmerited  curses, 
but  rather  that  so  large  a  proportion  survive  the  treatment  they  re- 
ceive. Previous  to  planting,  as  here  instructed,  it  is  advisable  to  im- 
merse the  roots  of  your  trees  in  what  is  called  puddle,  made  about  the 
consistency  of  cream,  out  of  rich  earth  and  a  little  well-rotted  stable- 
manure,  that  the  spongioles  may  not  be  sent  supperless  to  bed.  ^^  Ah," 
says  the  farmer,  "  I  will  take  a  wet  time  for  this  work  rather  than  at- 
tend to  all  this  twaddle." 

Not  so  fast.  Better  go  and  get  a  cart-load  of  loose,  dry  mold,  if  to 
be  found,  than  to  cover  the  roots  with  wet  lumps,  which  will  soon  be 
as  dry  and  hard  as  a  brick-bat,  and  not  at  all  answer  the  end  proposed 
by  the  mixture.  It  is  extremely  objectionable  to  set  trees  when  the 
ground  is  very  wet.  But  after  properly  immersing  the  roots,  setting 
the  spongioles  to  feeding,  carefully  filling  all  cracks  and  crevices  and 
leveling  up  the  surface,  your  tree  is  properly  set  and  will  thrive. 
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You  may  apply  this  process  with  equal  success  not  only  to  setting 
trees,  but  to  every  shrub  and  plant  whose  roots  derive  nourishment 
from  the  soil.  You  may  thus  set  tomato,  cabbage,  or  sweet-potato 
plants,  at  midday,  when  the  sun  shines  brightly,  without  even  wilting, 
better  than  after  a  shower.  When  quite  dry,  it  may  be  well  after  pud- 
dling your  roots — which  should  be  done  immediately  on  taking  them 
from  your  hot-bed — in  setting  the  plant,  to  pour  into  the  opening,  say 
half  a  pint  of  water,  drawing  up  the  dry  earth  before  the  water  is  ab- 
sorbed.    This  last  process  should  be  done  by  a  second  person. 

The  water  rising  by  capillary  attraction,  moistens  the  earth  at  some 
distance  around  the  plant,  and  it  starts  forward  without  even  wilting; 
you  will  thus  not  only  save  all  your  plants,  but  gain  by  their  immedi- 
ate start  two  weeks,  and  a  greatly  increased  vigor  often  thereby  en- 
suring a  good  crop. 


^>»*w 


CULTIVATION  OF  THE  CKANBERRY. 


This  delicious  fruit,  in  such  general  use,  is  becoming  important  as  an 
article  of  export;  but  as  yet,  in  the  West,  but  little  interest  has  been 
taken  in  its  cultivation,  enterprising  Yankees  being  allowed  so  far,  not 
only  to  monopolize  the  culture  but  the  trade. 

The  common  American  Cranberry — oxycocus  nuicrocarpus — is  found 
growing  in  a  wild  state  in  the  swampy  soils  in  the  Eastern,  Middle  and 
Western  States.  It  is  generally  supposed  it  will  not  thrive  in  a  dry 
soil ;  but  this  idea  is  erroneous.  A  clay  soil,  such  as  is  not  liable  to 
bake,  or  on  a  dark  loam  soil,  or  soils  where  there  is  a  mixture  of  sand, 
such  as  can  be  made  moderately  dry,  are  well  adapted  to  grow  the 
cranberry.  The  method  is  to  plow  the  land — spread  on  a  quantity 
of  swamp  muck,  and  after  harrowing  the  soil  thoroughly,  set  out  the 
plants  in  drills  twenty  inches  apart — hoeing  them  the  first  season. 
After  this  no  cultivation  is  needed.  By  both  the  above  methods  the 
plant  will  cover  the  ground  in  three  years.  The  proper  time  for  Fall 
transplanting  is  October  and  November;  for  Spring,  from  the  opening 
of  the  same  till  about  the  25th  of  May. 

For  the  last  thirty  years  gentlemen  in  the  east  have  been  very  suc- 
cessful in  their  cultivation  on  all  kinds  of  soils.  We  barely  call  at- 
tention to  it  at  this  time,  purposing,  as  we  do,  to  experiment  upon  and 
thoroughly  test  it.  Meanwhile,  if  any  are  desirous  of  planting  this 
spring  for  themselves,  plants  can  be  obtained  of  good  quality  by  Ex- 
press from  the  east.     See  advertisement. 
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CARBON   OIL,   OR   KEROSENE. 


BY  PROP.   A.   CURTIS. 

This  article  is  called  Carbon  Oil,  because  it  is  distilled  from  mineral 
ooal.  That  of  which  I  now  write,  is  obtained  by  the  distillation  and 
the  double  rectification  of  the  carbon  from  Cannel  coal.  This  mineral 
is  heated  in  a  close  retort,  as  for  making  the  common  street-light  gas 
(C  4,  H  4,)  and  the  crude  product  is  twice  more  distilled  and  purified 
when  it  becomes  the  "carbon  oil,"  lately  introduced  into  use  for  illumi- 
nation. The  proprietors  of  "Knapp's  Patent"  for  a  lamp,  assure  me 
that  this  fluid  is  composed  of  ninety-five  per  cent,  of  carbon,  about 
three  of  hydrogen  and  two  of  resin.  The  latter  being  more  than  half 
carbon,  the  rest  hydrogen  and  water,  it  follows  that  full  ninety-six  per 
cent,  is  carbon  ready  for  combustion.  As  carbon  is  the  great  developer 
of  light,  and  hydrogen  that  of  heat,  this  oil  must  afford  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  former,  compared  with  the  animal  oils  and  other  burn- 
ing fluids  now  in  use. 

The  best  common  spirit  gas  is  composed  of  five  parts  of  alcohol  at 
ninety  per  cent. — the  other  ten  being  water — of  which  four  parts  are 
carbon,  six  are  hydrogen  and  two  are  oxygen,  (C  4,  H  6,  0  2,)  as  the  two 
parts  of  oxygen  will  be  united  with  two  of  the  six  parts  of  hydrogen 
to  form  water — which  process  gives  out  no  light — there  are  left  equal 
parts  of  carbon  and  hydrogen  for  consumption,  by  the  oxygen  of  the 
atmosphere.  To  this  compound  is  added  one  part  of  spirits  of  tur- 
pentine, which  consists  of  five  parts  of  carbon  and  four  of  hydrogen, 
(C  5,  H  4,)  and,  of  course,  requires  four  parts  of  atmospheric  oxygen  to 
reduce  the  hydrogen  to  water — which  gives  no  light — and  ten  parts  of 
oxygen  to  reduce  the  carbon  to  carbonic  acid  and  give  out  the  light. 
These  operations  will  produce  not  more  than  five-ninths  as  much  light 
as  would  the  consumption  of  the  ninety-six  per  cent,  of  carbon  with 
only  twice  its  equivalent  of  oxygen.     The  contrast,  then,  stands  thus : 

Carbon  oil,  said  to  contain,  of  carbon,  about, ,96 

"  "  "        of  hydrogen  and  resin, ,04 

Burning  fluid  contains,  in  the  alcohol  at  90  per  cent,  (average,) 

of  carbon, ,45 

— Two  parts  being  burned  by  the  two  parts  of  oxygen 
in  the  alcohol  (C  4,  H  6,  0  2,)— 

of  water, — ^already  a  product  of  combustion — ,10 

Spirits  of  Turpentine  (C5,  H4,)  contains,  of  carbon, ,555 

"  "  "         of  hydrogen, ,455 
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In  both,  non  ligbt-prodncing  matter, 100,0 

Light-producing  average, ,45 

Whole  amount  or  equivalent  of  combustibles, 1,455 

or  less  than  one-third  as  much  light  produced  from  the  spirit 

gas  as  from  the  carbon  oil. 

It  follows  that  light  from  the  coal  oil  costs  less  than  one-third  of 
the  price  of  the  same  quantity  from  the  "burning  fluid"  or  "spirit  gas," 
and  that,  of  course,  a  given  measure  of  the  former  will  last  three  times 
as  long  as  the  same  measure  of  the  latter.  The  data  furnished  me 
— for  I  have  not  analyzed  the  oil — are  not  sufficient  to  give  perfect  accu- 
racy to  these  calculations,  but  they  are  sufficient  to  show  that  the  claims 
of  this  oil  are  not  yet  overrated,  while  its  cheapness,  in  this  early  stage 
of  its  manufacture,  gives  us  reason  to  hope  that  improvements  in  this 
department  will  secure  to  it  still  greater  advantages.  Indeed,  we  are 
informed  that  the  process  already  applied,  extracts  from  the  coal  a 
larger  prt)portion  of  carbon  than  is  obtained  in  the  ordinary  gas  fac- 
tories, as  the  coke  left  contains  but  very  little  of  it. 

But  let  us  compare  this  oil  with  the  coal  gas  with  which  our  streets 
and  public  halls,  churches,  stores  and  many  private  houses,  are  now 
lighted.  As  this  gas  (C4,  H4,)  contains  equal  proportions  of  carbon 
and  hydrogen,  it  follows  that  the  oxygen  of  one-third  of  the  atmos- 
pheric air  introduced  to  its  burners,  must  be  consumed  in  reducing  the 
hydrogen  to  water — which  as  it  gives  no  light  is  entirely  wasted — ^while 
two-thirds  are  united  to  the  carbon  to  produce  carbonic  acid  and 
develope  light:  and  hence  this  carbon  oil  burned  in  a  room,  does  not 
waste  more  than  two  per  cent,  of  its  oxygen,  while  the  defiant  (street) 
gas  wastes  thirty-three  per  cent.  Thus,  it  is  demonstrated  that  the 
consumption  of  the  carbon  oil,  in  giving  out  the  same  amount  of  light 
as  does  the  common  gas,  leaves  in  the  room  thirty-one  per  cent,  more 
oxygen  for  respiration  by  its  inmates,  and  therefore  must  be  just  so 
much  more  sanative,  or  rather  less  pathogenetic,  or  disease-producing, 
than  the  common  gas,  while  the  difference  of  light  emitted  from  a  given 
volume,  is  as  forty  per  cent,  of  the  gas  to  ninety-six  of  the  oil.  It  fol- 
lows that  the  introduction  extensively  of  this  oil,  must  either  displace 
much  of  the  gas  that  is  now  used,  or  greatly  reduce  its  market  price. 

It  now  remains  to  determine  what  processes  have  been  discovered  or 
devised  for  the  consumption  of  the  carbon  oil,  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
diffuse  from  it,  the  most  completely,  all  the  light  produced.  This,  it  is 
elaimed,  has  been  obtained  by  the  construction  of  Knapp^s  PcUeni 
Lamp,  The  nicest  peculiarity  of  this  lamp,  seems  to  be  the  intro- 
duction of  the  atmospheric  air  to  the  wick  at  the  precise  point  at  whioli 
VOL.  ni..  NO.  ni. — 9. 
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the  oil  needs  it  the  most  to  produce  entire  combustion,  which,  by  a 
careful  turning  of  a  screw  and  adjustment  of  a  band  requiring  little 
trouble,  may  be  easily  effected.  It  is  further  so  constructed  that,  while 
the  oil  is  steadily  raised  by  the  capillary  attraction  in  the  wick,  the 
portion  remaining  in  the  lamp  is  little  heated,  and  hence  there  is  no 
danger  of  explosions  from  the  generation  of  gases  in  the  lamp,  eTen 
were  there  hydrogen  enough  in  the  oil  to  produce  this  sad  result.  It 
has  also,  by  the  use  of  stops  on  the  elevating  and  depressing  screw  and 
an  adjusting  band,  the  means  of  increasing  or  diminishing  the  light, 
without  putting  out  the  flame  or  causing  it  to  smoke. 

One  of  these  lamps  in  good  order,  is  said,  by  the  gentlemen  of  the 
Enquirer  office  in  Cincinnati,  to  produce  about  the  same  amount  of 
light  that  is  afforded  by  an  ordinary  gas-burner,  and  at  a  cost  of  not 
more  than  a  cent  an  hour,  which  may  be  reduced  at  pleasure  by  ad- 
justing the  regulator  of  the  quantity  and  the  director  of  the  current 
of  air  attracted  to  the  burning  wick. 

From  the  above  facts  and  reasonings,  and  from  actual  experiments, 
we  learn  that  the  "carbon  oil"  consumed  in  Knapp*s  patent  lamp, 
produces  a  pure,  steady  and  brilliant  light,  pleasant  to  the  eye,  at  one- 
third  or  less  of  the  cost  of  "  burning  fluid,"  and  is  not  more  troublesome 
to  manage,  nor  in  the  least  degree  dangerous  on  account  of  explosion. 

Though  some  persons  object  to  the  odor  it  emits,  that  odor  consist- 
ing of  the  resin  not  consumed,  is  decidedly  sanative  to  the  lungs.  It 
may  well  supplant  the  "fumes  of  tar"  or  the  inhalations  of  turpentine 
and  balsams,  now  so  popular  for  the  healing  of  the  mucous  membrane 
in  bronchitis.  It  is  therefore  altogether  preferable  to  the  burning 
fluid,  to  lard  oil,  or  any  kind  of  candles.  To  public  or  private  houses 
where  no  gas  is  introduced,  the  invention  will  be  found  invaluable. 

While  we  thus  speak  in  favor  of  this  oil,  we  have,  in  our  mind's  eye, 
a  still  further  improvement  in  the  production  of  gas-light  from  oxy- 
gen, hydrogen  and  carbon,  which  will  light  cities  and  large  buildings 
at  a  cost  far  less  than  even  the  above,  of  which  we  will  give  a  particular 
account  hereafter.     Knapp's  lamps  are  at  No.  52  West  Fourth -street. 

We  cheerfully  add  our  testimony  to  the  above;  after  using  the  Car- 
bon Oil — that  made  at  Lexington,  Ky. — we  are  perfectly  satisfied  it 
must  greatly  supercede  other  oils  and  gases  now  in  use,  both  in  regard 
to  the  strong  light  it  gives  and  the  great  economy  in  consumption  of 
oil  when  used  in  a  proper  lamp.  The  "  Diamond  Light,"  is  the  name 
of  the  lamp  we  use,  sold  wholesale  and  retail,  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Drake,  65 
West  Sixth-street,  Cincinnati,  who  is  agent  for  the  manufacturers. — En. 
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THE    LAWTON   BLACKBEBRY. 

The  Blackberry  has  been  receiving 
lees  attention  than  it  deserves.  The 
abandance  and  almost  nniTeraal  dia- 
tribution  of  the  common  wild  varie- 
ties baa  caased  people  to  underrate 
tbe  frnit.  Should  the  crop  fail  only 
for  a  single  year,  we  would  realise 
w  mnch  we  are  indebted  to  it.     iU- 

■  pening,  as  it  does,  juat  at  the  season 

■  when  tbereare  nootberfniitsin  mai- 
•  ket — the  strawberry  crop  exhausted, 

lod  peaches  and  grapes  not  yet  ap- 
pearing— the  blackberry  can  not  be 
'  well  dispensed  with.  At  the  same 
time,  it  mast  be  confessed  that  the 
fruit,  as  found  in  our  fields  and  the 
roadside,  will  hardly  bear  comparieon 
with  the  strawberries  and  raspberries  of  the  garden;  and  this  fact  haa 
led  to  various  attempts  to  improve  the  common  varieties.  Nnmerotis 
experiments  have  been  made  and  tbe  end,  so  much  desired  and  so  long 
Honght  for,  seems  now  to  have  been  attained  in  the  discovery  of  a  new 
variety,  called  the  "Lawton  Blackberry,"  of  the  wonderful  size  and 
great  productiveness  of  which,  various  accounts  have  appeared  in  east- 
ern papers.  This  berry  was  originally  diacovered  on  the  roadside  ia 
the  township  of  New  Rochelle,  New- York.  The  attention  of  the 
American  Institute  Farmers'  Club,  and  of  the  public  generally,  wu 
Srst  called  to  it  by  Mr.  W.  Lawton,  who  has  devoted  great  attendon 
to  its  cultnre,  and  in  honor  of  whom  it  has  been  named. 

The  interest  we  feci  in  the  cultivation  of  fruit  in  general,  and  oxa 
desire  to  chronicle  all  improvementfi  and  discovertea  having  a  bearing 
— as  culture  of  wholesome  articles  of  food  certainly  has — upon  health 
and  our  physical  well-being,  has  led  us  to  call  attention  to  this  frnit, 
as  a  new  addition  to  garden  lusuriea  that  should  he  cultivated.  Em- 
inent horticulturists  have  visited  the  grounds  of  Mr.  Lawton,  and  ex- 
amined his  plants  in  the  fruiting  season,  and  given  their  unanimooa 
verdict  in  favor  of  this  blackberry,  extracts  from  which  are  given  in 
an  advertisement.  The  medicinal  qualities  of  this  fruit,  alone,  is  mak- 
ing  it  of  the  highest  valne.    We  may  refer  to  this  subject  i^in. 
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FRUIT  REPORT  TO  INDIANA  BOARD  OF  AaRICULTURE. 


(JooD  Friends  :  The  labor  you  imposed  upon  us  as  your  Fruit  Com- 
mittee, at  the  recent  Winter  Show,  held  at  the  Capital  on  the  7th  and 
8th  of  January,  has  not  been  without  its  reward.  It  was,  indeed,  a 
pleasure  as  well  as  a  privilege,  for  any  lover  of  fine  fruits,  to  be  allowed 
thoroughly  to  inspect  such  choice  collections  of  well-selected  orchard 
products,  as  were  there  exhibited. 

To  the  early  propagators  we  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  their  ener- 
gy and  enterprise  in  collecting,  from  various  and  often  distant  parts 
of  the  country,  such  varieties  as  were  considered  best,  many  of  which 
continue  to  be  our  standard  fruits.  To  those  who  have  continued  to 
supply  the  orchards  of  this  great  and  growing  State  with  choice  varie- 
ties, the  people  are  under  the  greatest  obligations;  many  of  these  are 
among  us,  honorable  citizens,  who  may  with  no  little  pride,  observe  the 
increasing  importance  of  the  orchard  products  in  the  statistics  of  the 
State.  But  we  owe  much  to  the  nurserymen  of  Indiana,  those  who 
have  the  opportunity  of  bringing  increased  knowledge  to  the  advance- 
ment of  their  business,  having  the  advantage  of  beginning  where  their 
predecessors  left  off,  and  thus  combining  the  known  of  the  past,  to 
the  progress  of  the  present  age :  to  them  the  people  of  the  State  may 
look  with  pride,  as  to  men  of  intelligence  and  knowledge  of  the  wants 
of  the  orchardists  of  Indiana — to  them  they  should  look,  with  an  hon- 
orable State  pride,  instead  of  depending,  as  they  often  do,  upon  stran- 
gers from  abroad,  of  whose  responsibility  they  may  have  but  slender 
guaranty,  and  from  whom,  in  future  years,  when  the  test  of  the  fruit 
may  be  attended  with  sad  disappointment,  they  can  not  expect  to  have 
any  resource. 

Congratulate  yourselves  upon  the  results,  good  friends,  in  this,  as  in 
other  departments  of  agriculture;  they  are  the  legitimate  fruits  of 
your  efforts,  and  of  those  of  your  predecessors  in  the  Board — results, 
of  which  you  may  well  feel  proud — as  will  be  fully  acknowledged  by 
any  intelligent  observer  of  your  successive  exhibitions,  who  has  traced 
their  progressive  advancement  in  excellence.  In  the  department, 
which  you  have  assigned  as  our  field  of  labor,  in  which  however,  only 
a  labor  of  love  presents  itself,  the  opportunity  is  gladly  seized  to  point 
out  a  few  evidences  of  this  progress.  Exhibitors  no  longer  count 
upon  storming  the  castle  of  popular  admiration,  by  mere  quantity,  or 
number  of  varieties,  nor  by  the  enormous  size  and  misshapen  speoi- 
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mens  of  certain  unworthy  kinds  of  fruit;  on  the  contrary,  they  strive 
to  excel  in  superiority,  not  merely  of  specimens,  but  of  the  varieties 
they  exhibit  upon  your  tables :  they  study  your  rules  in  i\iQ  premium  lisiy 
endeavor  to  comply  with  them,  and  exercise  their  best  taste  in  the  ar- 
rangement of  their  products.  Instead  of  the  bmhelsy  heaped  up,  along 
the  tables  of  an  exhibition,  so  that  the  quantity  alone  could  be  est!-* 
mated,  we  now  see  most  beautiful  and  tasteful  displays,  where  the 
visitor  may  inspect  the  specimens,  observe  the  appearance,  and  see  the 
Ttames  of  what  the  exhibitor  may  have  presented,  as  his  offer  of  the 
best  Five,  the  best  Ten,  or  the  best  Twenty  varieties,  and  thus  usefuP 
information,  upon  this  important  point,  is  presented  to  the  thousands 
of  eager  pupils  in  the  "People's  Colleges,"  as  our  great  Agricultural 
Exhibitions  have  been  aptly  styled.  Again,  allow  us  to  congratulate 
you  upon  the  results  of  your  labors  as  a  Board  of  Agriculture. 

We  venture,  upon  this  occasion,  to  suggest  to  your  attention  that 
still  further  care  may  be  extended  in  the  preparation  of  the  Rules  and 
Schedules  for  future  exhibitions.  The  former  should  be  so  simple  and 
clear,  as  to  be  appreciated  by  those  least  practiced  as  exhibitors;  the 
latter  should  be  so  arranged,  as  to  secure  a  handsome  and  extended 
display,  by  having  every  Entry  composed  of  separate  specimens,  no 
single  plate  of  fruit  should  be  entered  in  two  or  more  groups,  but, 
other  separate  fruits  of  the  same  kinds,  might  be  so  entered  by  the 
same  exhibitor.  This  will  also  aid  the  exhibitor  and  diffuse  the  inter- 
est among  the  producers,  by  enabling  the  small  orchardist  to  compete 
for  a  class  of  premiums,  from  which  he  might  have  b«en  excluded  by 
the  producer  of  numerous  varieties.  But  enough  has  been  intimated. 
iTour  committee  has  confidence  in  your  wisdom  and  good  judgment, 
to  which  they  refer  the  matter  with  all  defeifence. 

In  making  the  awards  in  the  present  instance,  maay  difficulties  pre- 
sented themselves  to  your  committee,  partly  owing  to  the  want  of 
a  proper  understanding  of  the  rules  by  some  of  the  contributors,  but 
chiefly  because  of  the  great  superiority  and  evenness  of  the  specimens 
exhibited.  Without  expecting  to  give  universal  satisfaction,  but  know- 
ing that  we  endeavored  to  make  our  decisions  square  with  your  rules, 
and  feeling  conscious  of  having  striven  to  exercise  perfect  justice, 
we  make  the  following  awards: 

For  the  best  five  varieties  of  apples  r  to  Allen  Loyd  &  Son,  of  La* 
fayette;  premium,  for  Rhode  Island  Greening,  Northern  Spy,  Esopos 
Spitzenberg,  Newtown  Pippin,  Rawle's  Janet. 

For  the  second-best  five  varieties  of  apples :  to  Powell  Howland,  of 
Indianapolis;  premium^ 
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For  the  best  ten  varieties  of  apples :  to  J.  D.  G.  Nelson,  of  Fort 
Wayne;  premium,  for  Yellow  Bellefleur,  Ortley,  Winesap,  Smith's 
Cider,  Newtown  Spitzenberg,  Baldwin,  Roxbury  Russet,  Newtown 
Pippin,  White  Pippin,  Cumberland  Spice. 

For  the  second-best  ten  varieties  of  apples:  to  P.  Howland,  of  Indi- 
anapolis; premium. 

For  the  best  fifteen  varieties  of  apples :  to  J.  D.  G.  Nelson,  of  Fort 
Wayne;  premium,  for  Yellow  Bellefleur,  Ortley,  Rawle's  Janet,  Hub- 
bardston's  Nonesuch,  Belmont,  Westfield  Seek-no-further,  American 
Golden  Russet,  Winesap,  White  Winter  Pearmain,  White  Pippin,  Rox- 
bury Russet,  Baldwin,  Smith's  Cider,  Newtown  Pippin,  Cumberland 
Spice. 

For  the  second-best  fifteen  varieties  of  apples :  to  R.  tlagan,  of  Nich- 
olsonville;  premium,  for  American  Golden  Russet,  Rhode  Island  Green- 
ing, Newark  Pippin,  Yellow  Bellefleur,  Northern  Spy,  Pryor's  Red, 
Vandervere  Pippin,  President,  Peck's  Pleasant,  Winesap,  Esopus  Spit- 
xenberg.  Cannon  Pearmain,  Green  Newtown  Pippin,  Rawle's  Janet, 
Roxbury  Russet. 

For  the  best  twenty  varieties  of  apples  and  five  of  pears :  to  Z.  S. 
Ragan,  of  Greencastle;  premium. 

For  the  second-best  twenty  varieties  of  apples  and  five  of  pears :  to 
P.  Howland,  of  Indianapolis:  premium. 

For  the  best  collection  of  fruits,  with  a  statement,  etc. :  to  Reuben 
Bagan  ;  premium,  silver  pitcher. 

Under  this  head  a  sort  of  sweepstakes,  where  every  thing  exhibited 
in  the  minor  entries,  might  fairly  be  brought  into  the  ring,  your  Com- 
mittee found  a  very  extensive  competition,  and  were  not  a  little  puz- 
zled, but  severely  exercised,  in  making  their  award,  which  required  a 
thorough  sifting  of  the  varieties  of  fruits  exhibited,  so  as  to  enable 
them  to  make  a  fair  comparison.  One  collection  in  particular,  that  of 
Z.  S.  Ragan,  which  had  not  a  fair  opportunity  of  being  displayed,  ow- 
ing to  want  of  space  and  light,  was  so  meritorious  as  to  have  received 
the  second  award,  which  your  Committee  were  sorry  to  learn,  was  not 
provided  for  on  the  Schedule,  as,  in  your  wisdom,  there  could  be  no 
second-best  sweepstakes. 

This  honorable  mention  is  but  due  to  Z.  S.  Ragan,  for  his  very  ex- 
tensive exhibition  of  handsome  fruits.  Indeed,  several  of  the  com- 
^titors  for  this  pitcher,  would  have  been  certain  to  have  won,  with 
any  other  competitors. 

The  gallantry  of  your  Committee  was  put  to  a  severe  test  in  making 
this  last  award,  because  one  of  the  most  enterprisipg  and  successful 
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exhibitors  of  this  State  was  here  a  competitor,  and  she  a  daughter  of 
Indiana;  her  collection  of  fruits  was  very  large,  and  the  pears  were 
particularly  attractive.  Fine,  plump,  blushing  Seckels,  as  fresh-looking 
as  though  they  had  been  plucked  from  the  tree  within  a  week,  had 
been  mysteriously  preserved  by  some  secret  process  in  possession  of 
the  fair  Pomologist.  These  fruits  certainly  deserve  an  honorable 
mention,  but,  your  Committee  could  not,  under  the  rules  of  the  ex- 
hibition, make  the  coveted  award  to  the  collection.  All  they  have  to 
offer  to  this,  and  to  the  other  disappointed  expectants,  is  their  heart- 
felt sympathy,  and  the  assurance  that,  in  the  race,  though  all  can  not 
win,  still,  with  such  contestants,  it  is  an  honor  to  be  beaten. 

Very  Respectfully, 

Jno.  a.  Warder,  Chairman. 


Professor  Adams,  of  Amherst  College,  was  a  great  entomologist, 
and  had  the  largest  collection  of  insects  that  was  ever  accumulated  by 
any  private  individual  in  this  country  since  the  days  of  Noah.  Some 
wicked  students  thought  to  quiz  the  old  gentleman,  and,  with  a  good 
deal  of  care  and  labor,  succeeded  in  manufacturing  a  nondescript  in- 
sect, by  taking  the  body  of  a  beetle  and  gluing  to  it  the  legs  of  a 
grasshopper,  the  wings  of  a  butterfly,  and  the  horns  of  a  dragon-fly. 
With  this  new  style  of  bug  they  proceeded  to  the  study  of  the  Pro- 
fessor, and  told  him  one  of  their  number  had  found  a  strange  animal, 
which  they  were  unable  to  classify,  and  requested  him  to  aid  them  in 
defining  its  position.  The  Professor  put  on  his  spectacles,  and  after 
examining  the  specimen  carefully,  said,  "Well,  young  gentlemen,  this 
is  a  very  curious  bug,  indeed ;  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  is  what  nat- 
uralists call  a  humbug y 


Parks. — As  to  our  opinion  about  parks,  we  would  remark  that  ikk» 
extent  of  them,  especially  when  properly  rounded,  can  never  be  great 
enough,  in  order  to  realize  all  we  would  have.  A  pleasant  tract  of 
country,  within  the  bounds  of  which  you  can  live  and  do  what  you 
like,  without  privation  or  constraint;  hunt,  fish,  ride,  drive,  without 
ever  feeling  cramped;  in  which  you  never  see  a  point  except  just  at 
the  entrance  gates,  at  which  you  remark,  here  is  a  boundary;  and  to 
which  all  the  beauties  of  the  surrounding  country  to  the  remotest 
distance  have  been  rendered  tributary  by  a  cultivated  taste. 
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CORRESPONDENCE  OF  THE  CINCINNATUS. 


It  is  a  matter  of  some  satisfaction  to  learn  the  high  appreciation  in 
which  our  journal  is  held  by  the  scientific  minds  of  other  states.  Of 
the  many  commendatory  and  appreciable  letters  that  we  receive,  we 
present,  as  a  specimen,  an  extract  of  a  letter  from  the  pen  of  our  wor- 
thy correspondent,  Jacob  Stauffer,  Esq.,  of  Mount  Joy,  Pennsyl- 
yania,  not  more  for  its  words  of  commendation  and  encouragement 
than  for  its  high-toned  sentiments.  We  are  made  aware  that  our  cor- 
respondent is  untiring  in  the  prosecution  of  his  favorite  studies,  Bot- 
any and  Entomology,  and  is  using  all  his  efforts  to  collect  the  Flora 
and  Fauna  of  Pennsylvania,  embracing  a  complete  description  of  all 
the  plants  and  insects,  together  with  such  information  as  will  be  of  the 
highest  interest  to  the  Agriculturist.  We  trust  he  may  be  successful 
and  that  the  State  will  yet  come  to  his  aid. — Ed. 

♦  *  *  I  was  forcibly  struck  with  the  truth  contained  in  your 
article,  "The  kind  of  Talent  at  a  Premium,"  which  embodies  senti- 
ments that  have  often  arisen  in  my  own  mind,  when  I  have  observed 
how  few  give  their  attention  to  natural  science,  and  acquaint  them- 
selves with  geology,  agricultural  chemistry  or  the  classical  arrange- 
ment and  history  of  the  vegetable  and  animal  kingdom  that  surrounds 
ihem. 

Apart  from  the  beauty  of  flowers,  and  the  diversity  of  forms  of  ani- 
mal and  insect  life,  that  meets  us  at  every  turn,  there  is  so  much  of 
interest  and  vital  importance  to  the  agriculturist,  that  a  knowledge  of 
their  proper  names  and  history  seems  to  me  an  indispensable  ingredi- 
ent to  making  an  intelligent  farmer.  And  those  who  exert  their  brains 
as  well  as  their  mvscles,  and  publish  the  result  of  their  observations 
and  experience  in  such  works  as  yours,  seem  to  effect  but  little  good, 
from  the  fact  that  these  journals  and  publications  are  not  as  liberally 
sustained  as  they  should  be,  by  every  farmer  throughout  the  United 
States. 

I  endorse  your  motto,  that  ^^  Educated  labor  (is)  the  loveliest  a/nd 
fondest  element  of  human  progress.^ ^ 

Oh,  that  I  had  the  voice  of  a  trumpet,  that  could  be  heard  from 
Maine  to  California,  and  whose  vibrations  could  reach  from  the  shores 
«f  the  Pacific  to  those  of  the  Atlantic ;  with  efficiency  to  arouse  every 
'fitimer,  awakening  him  to  his  best  interests,  by  subscribing  and  sus- 
-taining  such  publications;  and  not  only  to  read,  reflect  and  put  the 
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hints  received  into  practical  use,  but  by  their  own  observations  aid  in 
the  spread  of  that  knowledge  calculated  to  elevate  their  profession  to  its 
true  dignity  and  station,  as  it  certainly  is  the  most  healthful,  interest- 
ing and  important  of  all  human  employments.  Among  the  ancient 
Komans,  the  greatest  praise  of  an  illustrious  citizen  was,  to  be  called  an 
industrious,  intelligent  and  skillful  husbandman.  Such  men  are 
worthy  to  be  entrusted  with  the  greatest  responsibility  of  state  and 
national  legislation — men  of  practical  knowledge,  sound  judgment 
and  sterling  integrity,  who,  like  Cincinnatus  of  old,  and  our  immor- 
tal WASHINGTON,  can  hold  the  plow,  restore  tranquility,  or  con- 
quer the  enemies  of  their  country,  and  uncontaminated  by  the  high 
trust  reposed  in  them,  again  return  to  their  rural  employment  and  do* 
mestic  joys. 

Though  not  engaged  in  farming,  I  have  been  reared  among  farmers, 
in  the  garden  of  the  Keystone  State,  and  devoted  much  of  my  time  to 
those  grasses,  herbs,  shrubs  and  trees,  used  in  the  arts,  manufactures, 
or  as  yielding  food  or  medicine,  and  employed  for  ornamental  purposes; 
as  well  as  those  vegetable  parasites,  however  minute,  that  sap  the 
fountains  of  our  various  plants,  or  are  in  any  manner  prejudicial  to 
the  growth  and  culture  of  the  cereals,  or  fruits,  and  labor  of  the  agri- 
culturist, etc. ;  as  also  those  insects  that  feed  upon,  or  destroy  the  de- 
stroyers above  referred  to.  Skillful  in  drawing  and  coloring,  with  a 
passion  for  the  pursuit  almost  amounting  to  a  mania,  I  have  during  the 
period  of  twenty  years,  collected  several  thousand  illustrations  and 
made  many  original  observations. 

To  publish  those  facts,  together  with  my  illustrations,  with  the  expe- 
rience of  others  engrafted  thereon,  has  been  frequently  urged  upon 
me ;  but,  alas !  the  experience  of  others  who  have  toiled  in  these  bran- 
ches of  exploration  admonish  me  to  be  cautious  lest  it  involve  me  with 
difficulties.  Publishers  are  shy  of  such  matters.  While  our  presses 
groan  with  light  matter  that  is  sought  after  with  avidity,  works  on 
natural  science  but  seldom  find  their  way  into  Libraries,  and,  perhaps, 
"like  angel's  visits,  few  and  far  between,"  upon  the  shelves  even  of  the 
few  interested  in  such  matters.  Thus  far  I  have  labored  because  I 
loved  it,  and  consequently  it  was  no  task,  but  a  pleasing  recreation. 
But,  whatever  value  it  might  be  to  others,  I  am  at  a  loss  how  to  ben- 
efit those  that  would  really  appreciate  such  a  work. 

Yours,  for  the  spread  of  natural  science,  very  truly. 

Jacob  Stauffbr. 

The  continuation  of  Trip  to  Indiana,  by  the  Agent,  referring  to  scenes  on  the 
Wabash,  etc. — see  engravings  this  month  and  last — will  appear  in  a  ftiture  No. 
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MINUTES    OF   CINCINNATI   HORTICULTURAL    SOCIETY. 


HELD  AT  ITS  HALL,  BACON's  BUILDING,  N.  W.  CORNER  SIXTH  AND  WAL- 
NUT 8TS.,  EVERY  SATURDAY,  AT  PRECISELY  TEN  O'OLOCK,  A.  M. 

Cincinnati,  January  16, 1858. 
The  President  in  the  Chair.    Minutes  read  and  approved. 
The  following  paper  on  the  Curculio  was  presented  by  the  President,  read, 
and  ordered  to  be  published  with  the  proceedings  of  the  Society: 

TO   DESTROY   THE  CURCULIO. 

Plow  your  plum  orchard  the  last  of  November  or  first  of  December,  before  a 
freeze;  cross-plow  and  harrow  thoroughly  in  March,  or  before  the  freezing  is 
over  in  the  spring.  If  not  convenient  to  plow,  throw  up  the  ground  with  a 
spade,  and  pulverize  well;  if  not  likely  to  freeze  in  a  short  time,  sprinkle  lime 
profusely  under  the  trees.  Apple,  peach  and  cherry  orchards  should  be  dealt  with 
in  a  similar  manner.  Only  one  plowing  will  suffice;  for  when  the  curculio  are 
very  bad,  they  work  on  all  those  kinds  of  fruit,  and  a  portion  of  them  fly  a  con- 
siderable distance.  The  advantages  of  this  plan  over  outward  applications  to 
the  trees  in  summer,  are,  that  it  destroys  the  curculio  in  his  winter-quarters;  and, 
besides,  destroying  many  other  kinds  of  insects  that  bite  and  sting  apples  and 
peaches,  it  also  pays  more  than  four  times  the  cost  of  labor,  improving  the  trees 
and  fruit.  The  fruit  is  not  so  liable  to  get  killed  with  late  frosts,  as  the  plowed 
ground  is  a  conductor  of  cold,  drawing  the  frosts  down  below  the  trees.  I  have 
seen  plowed  ground  under  trees  frozen  hard,  and  not  a  particle  of  frost  on  the 
trees.  JOHN  JOHNSON. 

On  motion,  the  continuation  of  the  discussion  of  the  subject  of  the  Grape  dis- 
ease, by  Mr.  J.  W.  Ward,  was  directed  to  be  made  the  special  order  of  the  day  at 
the  next  meeting. 

Mr.  Buchanan  laid  before  the  Society  a  communication  from  Mr.  J.  Fournier, 
on  the  subject  of  Mildew  of  the  Grape,  which  was  read,  and,  in  conjunction  with 
Mr.  Ward's  paper  on  the  same  subject,  was  referred  to  the  Grape  Committee. 

Messrs.  Charles  Beck  and  Joseph  Toopfort  were  elected  to  membership. 

Mr.  Hedges  made  an  interesting  statement  in  relation  to  the  proceedings  of 
the  late  Illinois  Convention  in  reference  to  the  Chinese  Sugar-cane  and  its  prod- 
ucts. Mr.  H.  also  presented  some  ten  or  twelve  specimens  of  sugar  and  syrup 
brought  from  Illinois,  some  of  which  were  of  pure  white  sugar,  some  light  and 
some  dark  brown,  but  all  of  good  quality  as  sugar.  The  specimens  may  all  be 
seen,  by  any  persons  interested,  at  the  office  of  Mr.  Hedges,  comer  of  Main  and 
Water  streets,  Cincinnati. 

Mr.  Mears  laid  on  the  table  Lawson's  New  Orleans  Orchard  and  Garden,  just 
published  as  a  re-print  from  the  edition  of  1626,  printed  in  the  original  old 
English  or  Gothic  type — ^a  great  curiosity  in  Horticultural  literature. 

Mr.  Howarth  gave  notice  that  he  proposed,  at  the  next  meeting,  to  present 
twelve  propositions  for  consideration  on  the  subject  of  Grape  culture.  Society 
adjourned. 

Saturday,  January  28. 
The  President  in  the  Chair.    Minutes  read  and  approved. 
.  Mr.  Howarth  read  the  following  twelve  propositions  on  the 
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ORAPI  CULTURE   AND   ITS   DI8EA8K8. 

1.  To  beget  a  healthy  state  of  yegetation,  there  must  be  a  proper  circulation 
between  the  vine,  or  tree,  with  its  roots,  and  when  either  is  in  excess  of  supply, 
or  depreciation,  disease  must  necessarily  follow. 

2.  That  in  the  theory,  or  practice  of  dwarfing,  it  is  necessary  to  procure  a 
root  of  less  growth  than  the  top  is  capable  of  evaporating,  or  resort  to  root-prun- 
ing, till  equalized,  or  disease  from  excessive  growth,  without  fruit,  will  be  the 
result. 

3.  That  there  is  no  practice  in  horticulture,  on  a  reproductive  plant,  vine  or 
tree,  so  perverted  by  mal-practice,  as  the  grape. 

4.  Practical  observation  has  taught  us  that  to  produce  a  fruiting  vine  in  this 
latitude  and  in  luxuriant  soil,  with  the  present  popular  varieties,  comparatively 
without  mildew  or  rot,  we  must  use  more  wood ;  and  this  is  generally  manifested 
in  what  your  committee  have  considered  unfavorable  localities  for  vineyard  cul- 
ture. 

6.  That  where  we  have  such  incontrovertible  proof  before  us  on  unfavorable 
localities,  what  might  we  expect  if  the  same  extended  vine,  in  growth,  was  on 
the  more  favorable  declivities? 

6.  The  diversity  of  fruitfulness  on  the  same  declivity  of  vineyard,  is  that  the 
higher  grounds  fruit  in  a  wet  season,  and  lower  in  a  dry  one,  demonstrating, 
to  a  considerable  extent,  its  sensitiveness  when  either  the  top  or  root  is  in  excess 
by  diversity  of  supply,  therefore  the  greater  necessity  of  regulating  foliage. 

7.  The  writer  had  a  satisfactory  demonstration  the  other  day,  on  inspecting  Mr. 
Pomeroy's  vineyard  with  the  gardener,  at  the  foot  of  River  Hill,  some  two  hun- 
dred feet  high,  and  considerable  surface  water;  but  notwithstanding  they  had 
the  greatest  crop  last  wet  year  and  no  drought,  their  success  may  be  accounted 
for  in  their  increased  wood  over  any  vineyard  the  writer  ever  saw. 

8.  That  the  close  pruning  of  the  gooseberry  in  England,  as  early  as  1826,  was 
the  cause  of  mildew  and  rot.  For  when  they  allowed  more  wood,  the  mildew 
and  rot  ceased,  and  no  doubt  experience  will  prove  the  same  in  the  grape. 

9.  That  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Graham  witnessing  Mr.  Pomeroy's  vineyard,  it  was 
just  after  three  crops,  and  after  he  had  suflfercd  his  vines  to  lengthen  their  wood. 
The  result  was,  fruit  from  the  ground  to  top  of  stake,  to  the  extent  of  about  two 
hundred  bushels  to  the  acre,  notwithstanding  it  was  at  the  foot  of  a  high  hill, 
and  a  season  of  most  mildew  in  this  neighborhood. 

10.  That  in  our  clay  and  soils  retentive  of  water,  it  is  indispensable  to  drain 
well  and  carry  off  the  surplus  water,  even  on  declivities,  as  the  grape  suffers 
more  from  wet  than  drought,  under  the  present  practice  of  close  pruning;  but  if 
allowed  more  wood,  as  is  manifest  in  others,  it  would  not  be  so  fatal  in  its 
fruit,  because  the  foliage  would  elaborate  the  same,  and  in  dry  weather  would 
not  grow  more  than  its  ability;  while  if  wet,  it  becomes  diseased  for  want  of  room 
for  elaboration,  and  hence  its  fluctuation  by  the  extreme  of  pruning. 

11.  That  the  present  practice  is  not  only  against  producing  a  crop  of  fhiit, 
but  promotes  an  unhealthy  crop  of  wood,  as  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Gotleib  Myers, 
who  has  good  soil  for  this  vicinity,  and  ha&  been  among  the  successful,  when  he 
grew  more  wood;  but,  alas!  he  is  now  producing  ingloriously  less  and  less, 
which  is  the  case  generally,  and  that,  too,  diseased. 

12.  And  lastly,  never  shorten-in  the  canes  or  boughs  in  summer,  if  the  growth 
is  in  the  terminal  of  the  bough,  and  we  very  much  doubt  the  propriety  of  short- 
ening the  other,  if  to  continue  the  curbing  fashion  be  determined  on,  as  it  adds  to 
winter  abuse;  nor  resort  to  any  other  summer  pruning,  except  with  the  thumb;  nor 
reduce  the  leaves  till  the  grape  is  changing  color,  and  then  leave  a  shade  of  one 
or  two;  and  if  any  root-cutting,  cut  after  the  surface-roots  are  two  years  old,  the 
lowest  instead  of  the  highest,  as  the  practice  is  now,  for  no  doubt,  there  is  a  ma- 
terial difference  of  sap,  from  their  absorption,  under  difference  of  temperature 
and  composition  with  which  they  are  supplied,  if  planted  deep,  which  is  gener- 
ally the  case ;  and  heap  the  earth  to  the  roots  to  throw  off  all  surface  or  surplus 
water. 

Mr.  Ward  being  called  for,  proceeded  to  discuss  again  the  subject  of  the  Mil- 
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dew  of  the  Grape;  and  in  reply  to  Mr.  Foumier's  article,  stated  that  he  did  not 
claim  the  odium  of  France  to  be  the  same  as  the  American  disease,  because  the 
former  acts  on  the  surface  of  the  berry  only,  but  the  American  penetrates  or 
roots  into  the  yery  heart  of  the  berry,  originating  from  within  and  not  with- 
out)  and  is  reported  to  plant  itself  on  the  most  healthy  fruit;  and,  therefore, 
what  harm  could  the  foreign  malady  do  to  us  in  the  robust  and  healthy  berries? 
Nature  would  not  be  likely  to  beget  the  evil.  In  illustration  of  which,  the 
nut  may  be  mildewed  within  where  there  is  no  manifestation  without,  and  likely 
to  arise  from  an  excess,  or  even  too  little  food;  but  it  is  very  unusual,  to 
say  the  least,  on  healthy  wood  or  fruit,  still  it  is  admitted  to  be  an  open  question. 

Dr.  Mosher  stated  that  the  funffi  commenced  inside  the  berry. 

Mr.  Gary  agreed  that  the  cause  was  excess  at  the  root,  which  produced  un- 
healthy wood. 

The  interest  in  Pomology  continues  unabated.  A  large  amount  of  yaluable 
fruits  was  on  exhibition,  but  mostly  of  the  common  yarieties.  There  was  also 
a  fine  exhibition  of  flowers,  by  Mr.  W.  Heaver,  and  the  gardener  of  N.  Long- 
worth;  among  other  specimens  by  the  latter  was  a  beautiful  one  of  Camellia  Ja- 
ponica. 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Heaver  and  carried,  that  next  Saturday  a  committee  be 
appointed  to  prepare  a  Premium  List  for  the  present  year. 

Saturday,  January  80. 

Society  met;  President  in  the  Chair.     Minutes  read  and  approved. 

The  motion  of  Mr.  Heaver,  for  appointing  a  committee  to  confer  with  the  Coun- 
cil in  the  preparation  of  a  Premium  List  for  the  current  year,  was  adopted;  and 
the  several  chairmen  of  the  standing  committees  were  appointed  such  committee, 
with  the  earnest  desire  expressed  by  the  Society  for  a  speedy  report. 

Mr.  Ho^rth  read  a  poem  on  the  grape  and  its  diseases. 

Mr.  Graham  introduced  Mr.  Garretson,  of  Richland,  Keokuk  county,  Iowa, 
who  made  an  interesting  statement  of  facts  in  relation  to  an  ever-bearing 
strawberry  plant  Mr.  Garretson  stated  that  formerly,  while  living  in  Highland 
county,  Ohio,  he  discovered  in  the  woods  a  strawberry  plant,  from  which  he  re- 
peatedly gathered  fruit.  Attracted  by  its  protracted  bearing,  he  carried  a  few 
to  the  garden  for  cultivation.  Thence  he  took  them  to  the  West,  where  he  has 
them  now  under  cultivation  as  an  ever-bearing  variety.  Mr.  Garretson's  re- 
marks attracted  much  attention,  and  the  Chairman  requested  him  to  furnish  to 
the  Society,  if  practicable,  a  few  of  the  plants  for  experiment,  which,  it  is  hoped, 
may  eventually  be  done.  Mr.  G.  stated  that  in  this  variety  the  runners  strike 
root  and  send  up  flowers  directly. 

The  following  resolution,  off^ered  by  Mr.  Mears,  was  adopted. 

Resolved^  That  the  tables  containing  fruit  for  the  examination  of  the  Fruit 
Committee  be  placed  in  the  adjoining  room,  during  the  sessions  of  the  Society. 

On  motion,  the  poem  read  by  Mr.  Howarth,  was  ordered  to  be  referred  to  the 
Committee  of  Revision  and  Publication. 

PLOWERS    EXHTBTTED   AND   REPORTED   OH. 

Exhibited  by  Mr.  John  Sayres,  the  Jasminum  Nudiflorum,  sown  in  the  open 
ground,  and  now  in  bloom,  an  instance  of  the  extraordinary  earliness  of  the 
present  season.    We  believe  this,  although  a  shrub  in  cultivation  in  this  vicinity 
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for  a  number  of  years,  and  still  but  little  kno^rn ;  it  is  a  free-bloomer,  yery  haidj 

and  precocious,  as  the  present  specimen  shows. 

WILLIAM  HEAVER,  ) 
THOMAS  LAMBERT,  V  Committee. 
JOHN  H.  JACKSON,  J 

FRUITS   EXHIBITED   AND    REPORTED   ON. 

By  W.  Heaver,  from  Jackson  county,  Ind. — Lady-finger;  an  apple  not  known. 
A.  H.  Ernst— Pears— Easter  Beurre;  Niles,  a  large  new  pear. 
Isaac  H.  Jackson — Yellow  Newtown  Pippin;  Green  Newtown  Pippin. 
8.  W.  Haseltine — Jonathan;  Yellow  Newtown  Pippin;  and  one  other  yariety. 
Also  a  pear — name  unknown  to  the  Committee. 
Joseph  Taylor — A  variety  of  apples. 

J.  A.  Warder,  from  others — ^Twenty-ounce  Apple,  or  Cayuga  Red  Streak,  Twen- 
ty-ounce Pippin,  Canada  Red,  Hubbardston  Nonesuch,  Holland  Pippin,  (Michi- 
gan,) Westfield  Seek-no-further. 

By  George  Catt,  Green  township — ^Rambo,  White  Pippin,  Terry's  Red  Streak. 
Dr.  Mosher — Brabant  Bellefleur  Baldwin,  White  Pippin,  Broadwell. 

WM.  HEAVER,  ) 
J.  A.  WARDER,  V Committee. 
I.  H.  JACKSON,  J 

Major  Lachlan,  late  of  Canada,  presented  to  the  Society  the  prize  essay  of 
H.  Y.  Hind,  Esq.  Professor  of  Chemistry  at  Trinity  College,  Toronto,  on  the  "In- 
sects and  Diseases  Injurious  to  Wheat  Crops,"  for  which  the  Society  tendered  a 
vote  of  thanks.    Adjourned. 

Saturday,  February  6, 

Society  met;  President  in  the  Chair.     Minutes  read  and  approved. 

Specimens  of  peach-buds  were  brought  in,  and  found  to  be  sound  and  good. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Council,  that  body  organized  by  selecting  Wm.  Heaver  as 
Chairman. 

It  was  directed  that  the  several  committees  present  to  this  body,  on  next  Sat- 
urday, essays  toward  a  premium  list  in  their  different  departments.  The  several 
chairmen  are  requested  to  bring  the  result  of  their  deliberations  in  this  matter 
and  confer  with  the  Council  upon  the  adjournment  of  the  Society  on  next  Satur- 
day. WM.  HEAVER,  Chairman.  , 

FRUITS   EXHIBriED   AND    REPORTED   ON. 

From  H.  E.  Hooker,  Rochester,  New  York — Cayuga  Red  Streak,  a  handsome, 
large  apple,  very  productive  and  saleable,  of  good  quality;  Northern  Spy. 

From  J  no.  Lewis,  Greensburg,  Ind. — Lewis,  a  new  and  delicious  apple;  it  re- 
minds one  of  the  Bcnoni;  Ridge  Pippin,  under  the  name  of  Sheepnose;  Red 
Sweet  Pippin,  Jersey  Black  and  Gilpin. 

From  T.  B.  Morris,  Spring  Valley  Nursery,  Cambridge  City,  Ind. — Fryer's 
Red,  Vandervere,  Vandervere  Pippin,  Yellow  Bellefleur,  Newtown  Pippin,  White 
Pippin,  Red  Sweet  Pippin,  Michael  Henry  Pippin,  Peck's  Pleasant,  Roman  Stem, 
Rawle's  Janet,  Ortley  and  Esopus  S^itzenberg,  known  as  Red  Winter  Pearmain. 

From  R.  Ragan,  Pickard's  Reserve — Green  Russet  of  North  Carolina. 

From  A.  Worthington — Jonathan,  one  of  the  best. 

From  John  Mottier — Baldwin,  from  diflferent  trees,  varying  much  in  external 
appearance,  but  evidently  the  same  apple. 

From  W.  L.  McCormick,  Campbell  county,  Ky. — American  Pippin,  a  keeper; 
and  another  very  rich,  unknown. 

From  A.  Morgan,  near  Harrison,  0. — Newtown  Pippin. 

J.  A.  WARDER, 
W.  A.  MEARS. 

Society  adjourned. 
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METEOROLOGICAL    TABLE. 


Latitude  39^  19',  W,  Lon.  7^  24'  46^'  for  the  month  of  January^  1868, 

Might  of  Station  above  the  Sea,  800  feet. 


WIND,  DIRECTION  A  FOECE. 
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RAIN  A  MELTED  SNOW. 
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Inch. 
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in  night. 
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0  0 
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7  A.M. 


in  night. 


in  night. 


0.890 


0.600 


0.890 


0.550 


6  A.  M. 


6i  A.  M. 


in  night, 


10  A.  M, 


REMARKS  ON   THE   WEATHSK. 

10.  Rained  nearly  all  day. 

13.  Grass  quite  green. 

14.  Cherry-buds  starting. 

15.  Rained  all  day. 

21.  An  Indian  Summer  day. 

22.  Another. 

24.  Slight  rain  nearly  all  day^ 

25.  Rained  nearly  all  day. 

An  unusually  warm  January, 
averaging  about  22  degrees 
warmer  than  the  same  month 
in  1856  and  1857.  As  the  tem- 
perature of  December  was  also 
very  mild,  the  warmth  of  the 
winter  thus  far  has  been  the 
general  theme.  There  was  but 
one  inch  of  snow  during  the 
month,  and  that  soon  melted. 
Fruit-ljuds  were  started  by  the 
warmth,  but  it  is  thought  not 
enough  to  be  injured  by  suc- 
ceeding cold. 


0.610 


0-180 


2.670 


Explanation. — ^The  state  of  the 
sky  is  indicated  in  the  table  by  num« 
hen  from  0  to  10 ;  0  signifies  perfect* 
ly  clear  sky,  10  is  entiiely  covered 
with  clouds,  and  intermediate  uom- 
bere  show  the  number  of  tenths  clou- 
ded. The  direction  from  which  Ihe 
wind  blows  is  shown  in  the  initialB 
of  the  points  of  the  compaas.  Its 
force  is  indicated  by  numbeFB;  0 
meaning  a  perfect  calm,  and  10  the 
most  violent  huriicane. 


Water  in  the  Sea. — If  we  would  obtain  an  idea  of  the  water  which 
the  sea  contains,  let  us  suppose  a  common  and  a  general  depth  for  the 
ocean ;  by  computing  it  at  only  two  hundred  fathoms,  or  the  tenth 
part  of  a  mile,  we  shall  see  that  there  is  sufficient  water  to  cover  the 
whole  globe  to  the  hight  of  503  feet;  and  if  we  were  to  reduce  this  to 
one  mass,  we  should  find  that  it  would  form  a  globe  of  more  than  six- 
ty thousand  miles  in  diameter. 


THE  IRISH  POTATO. 


How  sweet  to  the  taste  is  the  Irish  potato, 

As  memory  awakens  a  thought  of  the  plant, 
Its  dark,  yerdant  vine-iop  and  beautiful  blossom, 

In  pleasing  transition  my  memory  haunt. 
Aye !  thought  of  the  root  in  profusion  once  growing, 

On  the  broad  sunny  hill-slope  adjoining  the  mill, 
At  the  homestead,  how  many  we  raised  there's  no  knowing, 

For  some  were  but  small  ones  and  few  in  the  hill. 
The  mealy  potato,  the  Irish  potato, 
The  thin-skinned  potato  that  grows  on  the  hill. 

That  delectable  plant  I  would  praise  while  I'm  able. 

For  often  at  noon  when  returned  from  the  field, 
I  find  it  superior  to  all  on  the  table, 

The  best-flavored  edible  nature  could  yield. 
With  what  eager  appetite,  sharpened  by  labor, 

I  plied  knife  and  fork  with  a  hearty  good  will, 
Alas!  there  are  none  of  the  old-fashioned  flavor. 

None  like  the  "real  Simons"  that  grew  on  the  hill. 
The  mealy  potato,  the  Irish  potato. 
The  thin-skinned  potato  that  grew  on  the  hill. 

How  prime  from  the  fuU-heapen  dish  to  receive  it, 

As  poised  on  my  fork  it  ascends  to  my  mouth; 
No  appeal  to  the  palate  could  tempt  me  to  leave  it 

Though  affected  by  "  rot "  or  a  long  summer's  drought. 
And  now  far  removed  from  that  loved  situation, 

Where  I  used  to  partake  of  the  root  to  my  fill; 
Fancy  fain  would  revert  to  my  father's  plantation. 

And  sigh  for  the  "kidneys"  that  grew  on  the  hill. 
The  mealy  potato,  the  Irish  potato, 
The  thin-skinned  potato  that  grew  on  the  hill. 


THERE^S   NOTHING  LOST. 


Thbbb's  nothing  lost.    The  tiniest  flower  that  grows  within  the  darkest  yale, 
Though  lost  to  view,  has  still  the  power  its  rare  perfume  to  exhale. 
That  perfume,  borne  on  zephyrs  wings,  may  visit  some  lone  sick  one's  bed. 
And  like  the  balm,  affection  brings,  'twill  scatter  gladness  round  her  head. 

There's  nothing  lost.     The  drop  of  dew  that  trembles  in  the  rosebud's  breast 
Will  seek  its  home  of  ether  blue,  and  fall  again  as  pure  and  blest. 
Perchance  to  revel  in  the  spray,  or  moisten  the  dry  parching  sod, 
Or  mingle  in  the  fountain-spray,  or  sparkle  in  the  bow  of  God. 

There's  nothing  lost.    The  seed  that's  cast  by  careless  hands  upon  the  ground 
Will  yet  take  root,  and  may  at  last  a  green  and  glorious  tree  be  found; 
Beneath  its  shade,  some  pilgrim  may  seek  shelter  from  the  heat  of  noon. 
While  in  its  boughs  the  breezes  play,  and  song-birds  sing  their  sweetest  tune. 

There's  nothing  lost.    The  slightest  tone  or  whisper  from  a  loved  one's  voice 
May  melt  a  heart  of  hardest  stone,  and  make  a  saddened  heart  rejoice; 
And  then,  again,  the  careless  word  that  thoughtless  lips  too  often  speak 
May  touch  a  heart  already  stirred,  and  cause  that  troubled  heart  to  break. 

There's  nothing  lost.    The  faintest  strain  of  breathing  from  some  dear  one's  lute 
In  memory's  dream  may  come  again,  though  every  mournful  string  be  mute. 
The  music  of  some  happier  hour — the  harp  that  swells  with  love's  own  words — ^ 
May  thrill  the  soul  with  deepest  power  when  still  the  hand  that  swept  its  chords. 
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IMPOETANCE  OF  ENTOMOLOGY. 


Wk  Have  received  from  our  mucli  esteemed  friend,  Major  Lachland 
bf  Upper  Canada,  a  most  valuable  essay  on  the  Insects  and  Diseases 
Injurious  to  the  Wheat  Crop,  by  H.  Y.  Hind,  Esq.,  Ptof  of  Chemistry 
ki  Trinity  College,  Toronto,  .to  which  was  awarded,  by  the  Bureau  of 
Agriculture  and  Statistics  of  that  province  the  first  prize.  So  valua* 
Ble  do  we  consider  the  matter  of  this  essay  that  we  shall  from  time  to 
time  place  copious  extracts  from  its  pages  before  our  readers. 
•  "  There  is  no  branch  of  natural  history  which  can  claim  so  many  dis- 
tinct objects  of  study  and  admiration  as  that  of  Entomology.*  The 
iiumber  of  distinct  species  of  insects  contained  in  collections,  probably 
Amounts  to  two  hundred  thousand.  In  the  Museum  at  Berlin  about 
one  hundred  thousand  species  are  arranged  and  classified,  among 
which  are  upward  of  forty  thousand  coleoptera  or  beetles,  and  it  ii 
computed  that  all  the  species  of  insects  taken  together,  which  exist  in 
ndture,  do  not  fall  short  of  four  hundred  thousand. 

It  is,  however,  probable,  that  there  are  more  known  species  of  plants 
than  insects,  but  the  vegetable  world  has  been  far  more  sedulously 
studied  and  ransacked  than  the  apparently  less  striking  and  less  im- 
portant world  of  insects.  A  very  large  number  of  plants  have  been 
collected  in  distant  parts  of  the  globe,  without"  the  insects  which  live 
on  them  or  near  them  being  classified  at  the  same  time.  But  if  we  lim* 
it,  says  Humboldt,f  the  estimates  of  numbers  to  a  single  part  of  the 
world,  and  that  the  one  which  has  been  the  best  explored  in  respect  to 
both  plants  and  insects,  viz:  Europe,  we  find  a  very  different  propor- 
tion,  for  while  we  can  hardly  enumerate  between  seven  and  eight 

•  Entomology.    Entomon^  an  inBecij' lojfos  a  discourse.-    t  Aspects  of  Nature. 
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thousand  European  phoenogamous  (flowering)  plants,  more  than  three 
times  that  number  of  insects  are  already  known. 

The  relations  of  insects  to  man  are  not  only  remarkably  numerous 
but  of  the  utmost  importance,  and  with  the  exception  of  the  domesti- 
cated animals,  they  exceed  those  of  all  other  classes  in  this  kingdom  of 
nature.  Nevertheless,  we  find  that  the  study  of  entomology  is  still  in 
its  infancy,  and  has  neither  progressed  so  rapidly  nor  won  so  many  ad- 
mirers as  her  sister  science  botany,  or  some  of  her  kindred  depart- 
ments in  zoology. 

From  the  time  of  Pliny  to  that  of  Linne'  in  Sweden,  Keaumur  in 
France,  Sulzer  in  Germany,  Ray,  Kirby  and  Spence  in  England,  Say 
and  others  in  America,  entomologists  have  found  the  necessity  of  seizing 
every  opportunity  of  showing  that  their  favorite  science  was  not  a  frivo- 
lous amusement  or  devoid  of  utility,  as  popular  opinion  seemed  inclined 
to  consider  it.*  Old  impressions,  says  Reaumur,  are  with  difficulty 
effaced.  They  are  weakened,  they  appear  unjust  even  to  those  who 
feel  them,  at  the  moment  they  are  attacked  by  arguments  which  are 
inadmissable ;  but  the  next  instant  the  proofs  are  forgotten,  and  the 
perverse  association  resumes  its  empire. 

During  the  last  half  century  the  low  estimation  in  which  the  science 
of  entomology  was  formerly  held  has  been  slowly  giving  way  to  a  more 
correct  appreciation  of  its  value  and  of  the  benefits  which  a  general 
study  of  its  details  might  confer  upon  mankind.  At  times  like  the 
present,  when  our  country  is  trembling  at  the  prospect  of  one  of  its 
staple  productions  dwindling  away  under  the  attacks  of  minute  but 
numberless  insects,  all  are  willing  to  listen  to  the  teachings  of  the  en- 
tomologist, and  would  seek  to  elevate  to  the  position  of  an  invaluable 
science,  this  study. 

This  science  has  also  its  attractions  and  oft  invests  with  an  attribute 
of  wonder  the  most  common  and  familiar  objects.  Not  long  since  this 
fact  was  forcibly  illustrated  on  having  a  curious  insect  sent  us  for  ex- 
amination by  Prof.  Turner  of  Illinois,  as  well  as  in  reading  of  the  tiny 
insect  which  has  long  occupied  the  attention  of  naturalists  called  the 
aphides,  or  plant  lice,  the  "green  fly"  of  the  gardener.  How  curious 
their  history  I  It  appears  that  in  autumn  the  swarms  of  aphides  which 
infest  our  plants  are  composed  of  both  male  and  female  insects,  which, 
after  pairing,  and  the  deposition  of  the  eggs  by  the  females  for  a  fresh 
brood,  speedily  die.  In  the  following  spring,  as  soon  as  the  sap  be- 
gins  to  flow,  the  eggs,  which  survive  all   the  rigors  of  winter,  are 

*  See  introduction  to  Kirby  and  Spence' s  Entomology. 
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hatched,  and  the  young  lice,  beginning  immediately  to  pump  up  sap 
from  the  tender  leaves  and  shoots,  rapidly  increase  in  size,  and  soon 
come  to  maturity.  In  this  state,  it  is  found  that  the  whole  brood, 
without  a  single  exception,  consist  of  females,  or,  let  us  say,  of  indi- 
viduals capable  of  reproducing  their  kind.  In  short,  these  animals 
produce  a  second  brood  of  females  like  themselves,  which  again  give 
birth  to  a  third  brood  of  precisely  the  same  description,  and  this  pro- 
cess goes  on  throughout  the  summer  without  the  appearance  of  a  sin- 
gle male  insect.  In  the  autumn,  however,  insects  of  both  sexes  ar^ 
again  produced,  and  the  females  deposit  eggs  to  continue  the  species 
in  the  same  manner  through  the  next  summer. 

ACCOUNTS   OF   THE   BAYAQES  OP   INSECTS. 

Accounts  of  the  sudden  appearance  and  devastating  progress  of  in- 
sects, injurious  to  vegetation,  says  Prof.  Hind,  have  been  handed  down 
to  us  from  the  earliest  times.  Few  events  would  seem  to  be  more  like- 
ly to  secure  universal  attention  at  the  time  of  the  occurrence  than  their 
excessive  multiplication  over  wide  areas  of  countless" millions  of  insects, 
threatening  the  destruction  of  the  food  of  man. 

Such  calamities  must  have  appeared  at  all  times  and  in  all  nations, 
as  alarming  omens  of  future  wide-spreading  distress;  while,  however, 
we  frequently  find  interspersed  among  the  records  of  history  numer- 
ous melancholy  recitals  of  the  ravages  committed  by  clouds  of  grass- 
hoppers, locusts,  and  flies  of  various  kinds,  the  narrative  frequently 
stands  alone,  without  informing  us  by  what  providential  interposition 
the  plague  was  stayed,  or  what  human  efforts  were  ipade  to  arrest  the 
scourge  and  guard  against  its  return. 

The  excessive  appearance  of  insects  is  of  coi^imon  occurrence  in 
countries  situated  within  certain  geographical  limits,  and  although  we 
do  not  often  read  of  such  devastating  legions  as  those  which  composed 
"the  army  of  the  Almighty,  strong  to  execute  his  word,"*  we  know 
that  parts  of  Europe  occasionally  suffer  from  local  invasions  of  a  most 
alarming  and  threatening  character.     On  this  continei^t  we  have  wit- 


*  Every  one  is  familiar  with  the  thrilling  description  of  insect  yisitations  re- 
corded in  the  sacred  pages:  "Stretch  out  thy  rod  and  smite  the  dust  of  the  land, 
that  it  may  become  lice  throughout  all  the  land  of  Egypt." — "There  came  a  griev- 
ous swarm  of  flies  into  the  house  of  Pharaoh  and  into  his  servants'  houses,  and 
into  all  the  land  of  Egypt,  the  land  was  corrupted  by  reason  of  the  swarm  of 
flies." — Ex.  iii.  ''  And  the  locusts  went  up  over  all  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  rest- 
ed in  all  the  coasts  of  Egypt." — Ex.  x.  "And  I  will' restore  to  you  the  years 
that  the  locust  hath  eaten,  the  cankerworm,  and  the  caterpillar,  and  the  palmer- 
worm,  my  great  army  which  I  sent  among  you." — Joel  ii. 
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nessed  daring  the  last  ten  years  immense  local  injury  cansed  by  grass- 
hoppers; seventeen -year  locusts,  wire-worms,  aphides,  curculios,  wheat 
flies,  chinch  bugs,  turnip  flies,  cut-worms,  palmer -worms,  and  others. 

Their  ravages  may  be  considered  of  secondary  importance,  when 
compared  with  the  terrible  visitations  of  insect  pests  which  have  not 
been  uncommon  in  inhabited  countries  during  the  past  century,  but 
Bufficiently  destructive  and  alarming  as  to  become  a  subject  of  nation- 
al concern.  It  may  be  useful  to  enumerate  a  few  instances  of  these 
excessive  appearances  of  insects. 

The  injury  sustained  by  the  country  at  large  by  the  ravages  of  such 
insects  as  the  Hessian  fly,  the  wheat  fly  and  the  wire-worm,  etc.,  is  im- 
mense; but  when  it  can  be  shown  that  we  possess  to  a  considerable 
degree  the  means  of  arresting  the  devastating  progress  of  those  which 
we  have  suflered  to  make  their  home  in  our  midst,  and  of  so  reducing 
their  numbers  as  to  render  them  comparatively  harmless ;  it  can  not 
fail  to  be  a  matter  of  congratulation  and  thankfulness  that  insect  ene- 
mies over  which  we  can  not  exercise  control,  neither  trouble  nor  as  yet 
threaten  us,  although  the  gradual  approach  of  some  of  them  from  the 
South  is  sufficient  cause  for  anxious  watchfulness  and  care. 

The  colony  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  has  been  particularly  subject 
•  to  the  dreadful  scourge  of  locusts — Gryllus  devastator — whose  inva- 
sions are  invariably  followed  by  famine  in  the  region  they  devastate. 
The  inroads  of  the  locust  are  apparently  periodical,  according  to  Prin- 
gle,  about  once  every  fifteen  years.  In  1808,  after  having  laid  waste  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  country,  they  disappeared,  and  did  not  re- 
turn till  1824.  They  then  remained  for  several  years,  but  in  1830, 
took  their  departure.  The  proper  home  of  the  locust  is  yet  a  mystery. 
Experience  only  tells  us  that  at  the  Cape  they  come  southward  from 
the  north.     Vide  Lake  Ngami,  page  285. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  locust  sometimes  multiplies  in  Europe  to 
Buch  a  degree  as  to  devastate  provinces.  Africa  is  rarely  free  from  its 
ravages,  and  of  their  infinite  multitude  we  have  records  from  the  ear- 
liest authors,  fully  confirmed  by  the  accounts  of  recent  travelers.  In 
France,  Germany,  Spain,  Italy  and  Eussia,  armies  of  locusts  have  ap- 
peared from  time  to  time,  and  with  such  devastating  progress  that  "the 
land  is  as  the  Garden  of  Eden  before  them,  and  behind  them  a  deso- 
late wilderness."  North  America  is  not  exempt  from  the  plague  of 
insects,  allied  to  locusts,  and  while  in  Europe  they  seldom  penetrate 
further  north  than  latitude  43°,  their  congeners  have  committed  great 
ravages  as  far  north  as  Lord  Selkirk's  settlement,  near  Pembina,  on 
the  Eed  Biver,  in  latitude  50°,  coming  from  the  western  prairies. 
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AMERICAN  OR  PERIODICAL   LOCUST. 

The  seventeen-year  locust,  as  it  is  popularly  but  erroneously  termed, 
is  an  American  insect  of  most  singular  habits  and  destructive  charae* 
ter.  Its  appearance  was  first  recorded  about  Philadelphia  in  May, 
1715,  and  since  that  date  ^^  punctually  at  the  same  month  every  seven- 
teenth year,  now  certainly  for  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  years,  has 
this  extraordinary  insect  been  known  to  make  its  visit.  No  causes 
have  affected  it  during  that  period,  not  even  so  far  as  relates  to  the 
month  in  which  it  appears."     Vide  Dr.  Ruschenberger,  U.  S.  N. 

This  remarkable  insect  appears  in  different  parts  of  the  United 
States  in  separate  broods,  which  have  each  their  appointed  year  for  as- 
fiuming  the  winged  state,  and  propagating  their  species.  An  entire 
brood  hatches  in  a  few  days  time,  and  countless  millions  of  these  large 
black  flies — not  true  locusts — suddenly  appear  over  areas  occupying 
many  thousand  square  miles.  Dr.  Fitch,  State  Entomologist  of  New- 
York,  says  that  three  of  these  broods  exist  partly  within  the  bounda- 
ries of  that  state,  and  there  appear  to  be  six  other  broods  in  different 
parts  of  the  United  States. 

One  brood  inhabits  the  valley  of  the  Hudson  River.  Its  last  ap- 
pearance was  in  1843,  and  it  will  appear  again  in  1860.  A  second 
brood  is  found  in  Western  New- Fork,  Western  Pennsylvania  and 
Eastern  Ohio.  It  appeared  in  1849,  and  it  is  very  probable  that  the 
outskirts  of  the  brood  extends  into  Canada.  It  may  be  looked  fbr 
again  in  1866.  The  third  brood,  which  came  forth  in  1855,  extends 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Ohio,  and  into  Canada;  several  individuals  of 
this  brood  are  said  to  have  been  taken  near  Toronto  in  that  year,  and 
it  is  quite  certain  that  the  loud  note  of  a  eicada  was  heard  repeatedly 
in  the  woods  west  of  the  city  in  July  of  that  year.  Dr.  Fitch,  quot- 
ing a  letter  from  Mr.  Robinson,  dated  at  Pallchassie,  the  24th  of  May, 
says,  ^^  I  have  heard  the  seven  teen -year  locusts  for  ten  days  past,  but 
they  are  not  plenty  here.  At  Park  Hill,  however,  twenty-five  miles 
south  of  this,  in  the  Cherokee  country,  they  are  very  numerous  and 
in  these  hungry  dmes,  occasioned  by  the  severe  drought  of  last  year 
and  this  spring,  the  people  (Indians)  are  glad  to  gather  and  eat  them." 

The  great  Pennsylvania  brood,  before  noticed,  reached  from  that 
State  to  Grcorgia;  another  or  fifth  brood  extends  from  Western  Penn- 
aylvania  through  the  valley  of  the  Ohio  River,  and  down  that  of  the 
Mississippi  to  Louisiana;  it  appeared  in  1846,  and  will,  therefore, 
make  its  re-appearance  in  1863.  A  sixth  brood  assumed  the  fly  state 
in  1854,  around  the  head  of  Lake  Michigan,  and  across  Northern  Illi- 
nois into  Iowa.     Other  and  minor  broods  are  recorded  to  have  made 
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their  appearance  in  different  parts  of  the  Union,  but  Dr.  Fitch  thinks 
that  some  of  them  may  have  consisted  of  other  species,  mistaken  for 
the  true  seventeen -year  locusts.* 

In  Ohio  it  is  stated  on  the  best  authority,  that  the  grubs  have  been 
collected  in  such  vast  quantities,  that  they  have  been  used  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  soap  by  the  farmers  in  the  localities  where  they  are  abun- 
dant. The  number  of  them  is  so  immense  that  the  ground  is  described 
as  riddled  by  their  holes.  Dr.  Hildreth  says  they  dwell  for  sixteen 
years  and  ten  months  in  a  grotto  of  their  own  construction,  probably 
near  the  root  of  some  tree,  for  they  are  forest-dwellers,  and  derive  their 
nourishment  from  the  roots  of  trees,  grasses  and  herbs.  In  1846  a 
large  number  of  these  locusts  emerged  from  the  earth  in  Dr.  Hildreth's 
garden,  in  the  branches  of  the  trees  of  which  the  parent  cicada  had 
deposited  her  eggs  in  1829.f  In  1854  this  extraordinary  insect  was 
noticed  as  being  more  wide-spread  in  many  places  in  Illinois  than  it 
was  on  its  previous  visit.  Fruit  and  forest-trees,  wherever  they  had 
been  planted  on  the  prairies,  were  seventeen  years  ago  destitute  of 
these  insects,  but  in  1854  they  came  from  the  ground  among  such 
trees  as  abundantly  as  in  the  original  timber  lands.|  An  enemy  there 
lying  concealed  and  preying  for  seventeen  years  upon  the  choicest 
treasures  of  the  garden  and  field,  must  be  entitled  to  a  place  among 
insect  scourges  in  the  first  rank.  Canada  is  happily  yet  free  from  the 
destructive  presence  of  this  extraordinary  depredator,  but  it  is  found 
in  all  the  States  of  the  Union  surrounding  her.  It  appears  to  infect 
the  oak,  apple,  poplar,  and  probably  many  other  trees,  for  the  purpose 
of  depositing  its  eggs,  for  which  object  it  punctures  the  small  limbs 
and  does  incalculable  injury,  so  weakening  the  branches  it  attacks,  that, 
as  in  Wisconsin  in  1854,  every  gust  of  wind  suffices  to  break  off  the 
twigs  at  the  point  where  the  locust  had  deposited  its  eggs.  Mr.  T.  W. 
Morris  speaks  of  having  seen  the  tops  of  the  forest-trees  in  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Ohio,  for  upward  of  a  hundred  miles,  appear  as  if  scorched 
by  fire  a  month  aftei>this  locust  had  left  them.|| 

In  some  of  the  forests  in  South  Carolina  ninety  pine-trees  out  of 
one  hundred  have  been  killed  by  a  small  beetle.  Great  numbers  of 
noble  pines,  three  feet  in  diameter  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  high, 
stand  with  their  naked  arms  stretched  abroad,  lifeless,  like  hundreds 

*  For  a  most  interesting  account  of  this  insect,  see  page  88  of  the  first  report 
on  the  noxious  and  other  insects  of  the  State  of  New- York,  Dr.  Asa  Fitch^  1856i. 
t  Page  216,  Vol.  Ill,  2d  Series,  American  Journal  of  Science. 
X  Dr.  Fitch's  Report,  p.  43.  I  Dr.  Fitch  a  Report. 
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and  thousands  of  others  prostrate  on  the  ground  without  any  success- 
ors of  their  kind.  In  the  great  timher  region  of  the  Ottawa,  there  is 
a  narrow  strip  of  dead  pines  extending  thirty  miles  up  the  river,  the 
destructive  pine  heetle,  no  doubt,  the  secret  cause  of  their  decline  and 
death,  says  a  competent  eye-witness,  who  spent  several  years  with  the 
Lumbermen.  It  has  long  been  known  that  a  beetle — Bostrichus  typog^ 
raphtis — has  several  times  threatened  the  entire  destruction  of  the 
forests  in  the  Hartz  Mountains.  In  1783,  a  million  and  a  half  of  trees 
were  destroyed  by  it,  and  80,000  larvae  have  been  found  on  a  single  tree. 
The  palmer-worm,  common  in  Canada,  visited  New-England  and 
the  State  of  New-York  with  unparalleled  destructiveness  in  1791,  and 
in  1853  the  trees  so  attacked  had  every -where  a  scorched  appearance. 

THE   APHIS   TRIBE. — CHINCH   BUG   AND   WHEAT   MIDGE. 

The  Aphis  tribe,  of  which  many  species  were  so  abundant  and  de- 
structive in  the  neighborhood  of  Toronto  during  the  dry  summer  of 
1856,  is  in  some  countries  a  most  dreaded  and  devastating  pest.  So 
wonderfully  productive  are  the  green  plant  lice  that  in  five  generations 
one  aphis  may  be  the  progenitor  of  5,904,900,000  descendants;  and  it 
is  supposed  that  in  one  year  there  may  be  twenty  generations  (Reau- 
mur). In  1810  the  Pea-crop  was  almost  entirely  destroyed  through- 
out Great  Britain  by  an  aphis.  Indeed  next  to  the  locust  the  aphides 
may  be  said  to  be  the  greatest  enemies  of  the  vegetable  world  (Kirby). 
The  wonderful  fertility  of  this  tribe  of  insects  exceeds  that  of  any 
known  species,  and  elevates  them  to  a  position  in  the  scale  of  pests 
and  plagues  which  secures  for  them  the  second,  if  not  in  many  temper- 
ate climates,  the  first  place  among  insect  depredators.  A  few  weeks 
is  sufficient  to  convert  a  handful  of  these  viviparous  and  oviparous  in- 
sects into  countless  legions,  which  taking  flight,  darken  the  air  by  their 
numbers.  In  1834  a  great  flight  of  these  insects  was  distributed  by  a 
strong  wind  over  Belgium.  In  183G  the  inhabitants  of  Hull,  England, 
were  seriously  incommoded  by  a  host  of  them  loading  the  air  in  num- 
bers so  immense  as  to  fill  the  eyes,  nose  and  mouth  of  all  who  were  in 
the  open  air  at  the  time  of  their  visit.*  There  are  numerous  species  of 
aphis.  Forty-nine  named  species  have  been  recorded  by  Stephens,  in 
his  catalogue  of  British  insects.  They  are  found  to  infest  most  of 
our  cultivated  vegetables.  Fortunately  they  have  numerous  enemies, 
otherwise  their  wonderful  fecundity  would  enable  them  to  destroy 
every  blade  of  grass  and  every  green  thing  in  our  gardens  and  fields. 


*  See  Smee  on  the  potato  plant,  for  numerous  instances  of  the  incredible  num- 
bers and  (lestructiTeness  of  various  species  of  aphidse. 
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Mr.  Curtis  states  that  from  one  tg^^  in  seven  generations,  seven 
hundred  twenty-nine  millions  will  be  bred ;  and  if  they  all  lived  their 
allotted  time,  by  autumn  every  thing  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth 
would  be  covered  by  them.  Dr.  Fitch  relates  that  "on  the  last  day  of 
October,  1854,  it  being  a  warm  sunny  day,  after  many  nights  of  frost, 
I  observed  myriads  of  winged  and  apterous  lice  wandering  about  upon 
the  trunks,  the  limbs,  and  the  fading  leaves  of  all  my  apple-trees,  many 
of  them  occupied  in  laying  their  eggs.  These  were  scattered  along  in 
every  crevice  of  the  bark — in  many  places  piled  up  and  filling  the 
cracks;  and  others  were  irregularly  dropped  among  the  lichens  and 
moss  growing  upon  the  bark:  every  uneven ness  of  the  surface,  or 
wherever  a  roughness  afforded  a  support  for  them,  being  stocked  with 
as  many  as  could  be  made  to  cling  to  if 

"A  bug  called  the  chinch,"  says  Dr.  Fitch,  "has  now  multiplied  and 
extended  itself  over  all  parts  of  Illinois  and  the  adjacent  districts  of  In- 
diana and  Wisconsin,  and  has  become  a  most  formidable  scourge.  The 
dry  seasons  which  have  recently  occurred  have  increased  it  excessively. 
In  passing  through  Northern  Illinois,  in  the  autumn  of  1854, 1  found 
it  in  myriads.  In  the  middle  of  extensive  prairies,  on  parting  the 
grass  in  search  of  insects,  the  ground  in  some  places  was  covered  and 
Bwarming  with  chinch  bugs.  The  appearance  reminded  me  of  that 
presented- on  parting  the  hair  of  a  calf  that  has  been  poorly  wintered, 
where  the  skin  is  found  literally  alive  with  vermin." 

The  western  states  have  for  years  past  been  congratulating  them- 
Belves  upon  the  security  of  their  wheat-crops,  exempt  from  the  midge 
and  other  insect  depredators  which  were  causing  such  losses  at  the  east. 
But  they  now  find  that  they  have,  in  the  chinch  bug,  a  foe  more  for- 
midable and  destructive  even  than  the  wheat  midge,  since  it  not  only 
cuts  off  their  wheat,  but  in  many  localities  it  takes  the  corn  and  other 
crops  also.  Although  it  is  commonly  only  a  strip  of  the  outer  edge 
of  the  field  which  they  devastate,  yet  in  several  instances  the  entire 
field  is  invaded  and  swarms  with  them,  so  that  no  grain  is  developed 
in  the  heads :  and  some  have  set  fire  to  their  wheat-fields  to  consume 
the  hosts  of  these  vermin  which  were  gathered  therein,  with  the  hope 
of  thereby  lessening  the  numbers  upon  their  farms  the  following  year. 
The  disgusting  smell,  which  these  bugs  emit,  is  most  loathsome  and 
sickening.  Lilley's  reaping-machine,  made  at  KIgin,  Illinois,  has  small 
deep  boxes  sunk  in  the  platform,  for  the  raker  and  three  binders  to 
stand  in,  that  they  may  not  have  to  stoop  to  their  work,  as  they  would 
if  standing  on  the  platform.  As  the  machine  is  in  operation,  the  feet  of 
the  men  standing  in  these  boxes  become  buried  among  the  insects  and 
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fine  chaff  which  fall  into  them.  They  are  so  annoyed  by  the  vermin 
covering  their  feet  and  crawling  up  their  legs,  that  they  many  times 
stamp  to  shake  off  and  crush  the  tormenting  things;  and,  whether 
dead  or  alive,  when  thus  heaped  together  in  masses,  such  a  stink  arises 
from  them,  as,  when  wafted  by  the  air  and  come«  full  in  one's  face,  it  is 
the  most  loathsome  and  nauseating  of  any  thing  that  can  be  imagined. 

COST   OP   MAINTAINING   DESTRUCTIVE   INSECTS. 

It  is  difficult  to  arrive  at  accurate  conclusions  respecting  the  annual 
cost  of  maintaining  destructive  insects.  In  France,  where  great  efforts 
are  constantly  made  to  diminish  the  numbers  of  these  terrible  foes  to  the 
agriculturist  and  public  economy,  upward  of  four  hundred  thousand 
pounds  have  been  paid  out  of  the  Government-chest,  in  one  year,  to  ar- 
mies of  men,  women  and  children  for  their  labors  in  extirpating  these 
pests.  This  large  outlay  occurred  during  a  season  in  which  destruc- 
tive insects  prevailed  to  an  unusual  extent,  threatening  the  country 
with  famine.  It  has  been  said,  and  on  very  excellent  authority,  that 
the  damages  done  by  insects  in  France  alone,  amount  on  the  average 
to  850,000,000.  This  sum,  immense  as  it  appears  to  be,  is  actually 
approached  in  some  years  in  the  United  States.  The  damages  done 
by  the  wheat  midge  in  1854,  exceeded,  undoubtedly,  $16,000,000 
throughout  the  Union.  When,  to  the  injuries  committed  by  the  terri- 
ble pest  just  named,  those  of  the  chinch  bug,  Hessian  fly,  wire-worm 
and  the  hosts  of  insects  preying  upon  fruit-trees  are  added,  $30,000,- 
000  would  not  cover  the  cost  of  their  maintenance  in  that  year.  The 
quantity  of  human  food  annually  consumed  by  insects  in  France,  is 
equal  to  the  entire  consumption  of  the  nation  for  a  period  of  five 
weeks,  and  two  species  alone  are  computed  to  consume  annually  more 
than  three  millions  of  men  (M.  Delamane).  The  celebrated  curculios, 
and  the  'terrible'  Angoumois  moth,  so  dreadfully  destructive  in  1760, 
are  among  the  wheat  pests  of  France. 

The  progress  and  increase  of  insects  destructive  to  cultivated  crops 
in  the  United  States,  is  a  subject  of  the  utmost  importance  to  agricul- 
ture. So  many  threatening  and  uncontrollable  circumstances  govern 
their  increase  on  this  continent,  that  the  danger  of  short  harvests  aris- 
ing from  their  depredations  is  year  by  year  growing  more  imminent, 
and  will  some  day  come  upon  the  country  with  a  blow  as  sudden  as  it 
will  be  terrible.  The  immense  area  occupied  by  cultivated  crops,  the 
almost  total  absence  of  rotation,  and  the  remarkable  character  of  some 
of  the  indigenous  insects  which  have  already  proved  seriously  destruct- 
ive in  the  middle  States  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  valleys,  all  threat- 
en a  calamity  which  will  be  felt  from  Maine  to  Mexico. 
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THE  SUGAR  TRADE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


From  the  annual  statement  of  the  Sugar  Trade  of  the  United  States, 
compiled  by  the  New- York  Shipping  List^  it  appears  that  the  total  re- 
ceipts of  foreign  unrefined  sugar  into  the  United  States,  during  the 
year  ending  Dec.  31,  1857,  were  269,180  tons,  against  receipts  in 
1856  of  275,662  tons,  and  1855  of  205,064  tons;  and  the  quantity  of 
this  description  taken  for  consumption  in  1857  was  241,765  tons, 
against  255,292  tons  in  1856,  and  192,607  tons  in  1855,  being  a  de- 
crease in  the  consumption  of  foreign  in  1857,  as  compared  with  1856, 
of  13,527  tons,  or  5  3-10  per  cent.,  while  the  total  consumption  of  for- 
eign and  domestic  in  1857  was  280,765  tons,  against  a  total  consump- 
tion in  1856  of  378,760  tons;  in  1855,  377,752  tons;  in  1854,  385,- 
298  tons;  in  1853,  372,989  tons;  in  1852,  315,217  tons;  and  in  1851, 
288,485  tons — making  a  decrease  in  the  total  deliveries  for  consump- 
tion in  1857,  as  compared  with  1856,  of  97,995  tons,  or  25|  per  cent. 

If  we  discard  entirely  the-  Melado,  etc.,  the  deficiency  in  the  con- 
sumption of  1857  will  be  considerably  greater,  as  it  would  then  stand : 
consumption  of  foreign,  220,644  tons,  against  a  consumption  of  for- 
eign in  1856  of  255,292  tons — decrease,  13  3-5  ^  cent.;  or,  total  con- 
sumption of  foreign  and  domestic  Cane  Sugar  in  1856,  259,644  tons, 
against  total  consumption  in  1856  of  378,760  tons,  being  the  large  de- 
crease of  31  45-100  ^  cent.  We  reduce  our  estimate  of  the  quantity 
of  sugar  made  from  molasses  during  the  past  year;  the  high  and  very  • 
unusual  prices  which  prevailed  during  the  largest  part  of  it,  made  the 
business  an  unprofitable  one.  After  the  heavy  decline  in  the  price  of 
molasses,  which  took  place  in  October,  manufacturing  was  resumed 
with  considerable  vigor,  but  not  to  a  sufficient  extent  to  repair  the  pre- 
vious large  deficiency. 

An  intelligent  observer  estimates  the  quantity  of  sugar  made  from 
molasses,  in  1857,  at  10,300  tons,  yielded  from  46,000  hhds.  molasses, 
against  11,875  tons  from  53,000  hhds.  in  1856;  11,160  tons  from  50,- 
000  hhds.  in  1855,  and  14,923  tons  from  66,500  hhds.  in  1854.  If  we 
add  to  this  the  product  of  the  maple -tree  the  past  year,  say  35,000 
tons,  and  the  estimated  consumption  of  California  and  Oregon,  6,000 
tons,  would  make  the  total  consumption  of  raw  sugar  in  the  United 
States,  in  1857,  332,065  tons,  against  a  total  consumption  in  1856,  of 
412,135  tons,  making  the  decrease  in  the  consumption  of  all  kinds — 
gay  19  42-100  ^  cent.     The  quantity  of  foreign  sugar  consumed  in 
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1857  by  the  several  ports — not  including  the  coastwise  receipts,  thej 
being  embraced  in  the  calculation  at  the  original  port  of  entry — ^was: 
New- York,  142,187  tons;  Boston,  28,111;  Philadelphia,  21,157;  Bal- 
timore, 18,869;  New  Orleans,  20,448;  and  other  ports,  10,993;  total, 
241,765  tons. 

A  somewhat  novel  feature  in  this  trade  has  been  the  large  importa- 
tion during  the  past  year,  of  the  article  known  as  Melado,  etc.,  the  re- 
ceipts into  the  country  having  reached  equal  to  about  70,000  hhds. — 
say  23,400  tons  sugar — deducting  50  per  cent,  from  weight,  to  make 
them  equal  to  ordinary  grades  of  sugar.  We  understand,  however, 
that  the  importation  of  this  article  has  proved  far  from  lucrative,  and 
the  probabilities  are  that  the  commerce  in  these  goods  for  the  year  now 
entered  upon,  will  be  comparatively  small. 

From  the  above  report  it  is  manifest  that  the  introduction  of  an 
economical  sugar-producing  plant  is  a  great  desideratum.  We  had 
hoped  that  the  Sorghum,  or  Chinese  Sugar-cane  would  have  proved 
successful  and  supplied  this  want;  and  if  we  could  be  led  to  belieye 
the  numerous  letters  and  statements  afloat  in  our  newspapers,  we  still 
might  congratulate  ourselves  with  a  most  flattering  prospect. 

In  a  recent  article  going  the  rounds,  it  is  stated  that  four  hundred 
gallons  of  the  syrup  have  been  realized  from  a  single  acre,  and  that 
the  seed  and  fodder  will  pay  for  raising. 

Again,  that  conventions  have  been  held  of  state  and  county,  en- 
dorsing it,  pronouncing  it  a  success,  and  exhibiting  a  fine  article  of  su- 
gar; and  that  the  reason  of  failure  is,  in  not  knowing  the  modus 
operandi  or  process  of  obtaining  it.  We  say,  go  on,  let  it  be  fairly 
tested,  and  let  facts,  not  exaggerated  statements,  calculated  but  to  de- 
ceive and  grossly  mislead,  be  published.  It  is  our  conviction,  from  ex- 
periments made,  that  the  crystalizable  sugar  is  in  chemical  union  with 
starchy  and  other  matters  in  such  proportions  as  to  render  it  impossi- 
ble ever  to  secure  a  cheap  article  of  sugar,  or  one  to  come  into  compe- 
tition with  that  produced  from  the  Louisiana  cane ;  and  the  same  of 
molasses.  Besides,  the  syrup  and  sugar  of  the  Sorghum  has  not  the 
sweetening  properties  of  the  sugar-cane.  Most  that  has  thus  far  been 
made  is  unfit  for  table-use,  and  would  not  bring  fifteen  cents  in  the 
market.  Again,  from  the  acid  contained  in  it,  the  warm  weather,  it  is 
feared,  will  produce  fermentation.  A  fact  here:  One  of  our  Cin- 
cinnati grocers  had  a  number  of  specimen-bottles,  of  a  rather  superior 
quality,  upon  his  shelves.  One  day  he  heard  a  crack  equal  to  a  Colt's 
revolver,  and  on  looking  round  saw  it  was  one  of  his  Sorghum -bottles, 
pouring  forth  its  maddened  contents  over  his  goods.     He  set  aside  the 
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remainder,  you  may  be  sure,  lest  he  next  might  be  the  unsuspecting 
victim  of  its  fury.  It  doubtless  will  make  alcohol,  yielding  a  very 
large  per  cent.  As  to  the  seed-heads  making  bread  equal  even  to  buck- 
wheat is  absurd;  while  to  cure  them,  something  like  the  arrangement 
employed  for  drying  tobacco  will  have  to  be  resorted  to,  which  we 
think  will  not  pay.  We  are  led  to  rely  much  upon  the  statement  of 
Ex-governor  Hammond,  of  South  Carolina,  lately  elected  to  the 
United  States  Senate.  He  has  been  extensively  engaged  in  the  culture 
of  this  plant,  as  well  as  the  African  Imphee.  He  has  availed  himself  of 
all  the  science,  not  only  in  the  manufacture  of  sugar  from  the  common 
sugar-cane,  but  the  secret  process  so  much  talked  of,  with  Leonard 
Wray,  its  author,  to  superintend  the  work,  and  what  is  his  testimony? 
It  is  in  terms  quite  decided.  ''  The  Imphee  is  quite  a  disappointment; 
I  gave  it,  I  think,  a  pretty  fair  trial.  We  did  not  make  any  sugar 
from  it.  I  do  not  think  there  is  much  in  it,  or  in  Sorgho,  that  will 
crystalize.  For  sugar ^  toe  nuig  as  well  count  it  out.^*  So  also  says  Mr. 
Belcher,  the  sugar-refiner  of  St.  Louis.  Yet  after  all,  from  its  abound- 
ing juice  and  other  products,  syrup,  etc.,  he  says,  "I  shall  continue 
to  plant  of  these  and  other  kinds,  and  make  a  more  thorough  trial." 
So  say  we.  Continue  to  plant  in  small  quantities  and  keep  trying  till 
it  proves  itself  worthy  of  general  culture,  or  otherwise.  You  need  not 
fear  that  when  the  discovery  is  made  that  it  will  pay,  you  will  be  long 
ignorant  of  the  fact.  Till  then,  be  cautious,  and  be  sure  to  secure  the 
genuine  seed;  we  say  that  it  is  far  from  being  a  success,  the  State  Ag- 
ricultural Society  and  the  Sugar-growers'  Convention  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding.  Yet  we  desire  to  realize  all  that  is  claimed  for  it,  for, 
as  clearly  seen,  a  cheap  sugar-producing  plant  is  a  great  commercial 
want  at  this  time,  not  only  in  this  country,  but  in  Europe.  France 
has  gone  the  rounds,  and  finds  nothing  better,  after  years  of  trial,  the 
Sorghum  and  Imphee  included,  than  the  sugar-beet. 

It  has  been  published  in  several  of  our  journals  that  Mr.  Joseph  S. 
Lovering,  a  sugar-refiner  of  Philadelphia,  has  made  very  satisfactory 
experiments  as  to  the  production  of  sugar  from  Sorghum,  and  has 
come  to  the  following  important  conclusions: 

synopsis: 

First:  That  there  is  a  culminating  point  in  the  development  of  the  sugar  in 
the  cane,  which  is  the  best  time  for  sugar-making.  This  point  he  considers  to 
be,  when  most,  if  not  all  the  seeds  are  ripe,  and  after  several  frosts,  say  when 
the  temperature  falls  to  26°  or  30°  Fahrenheit. 

Sbcond:  That  frost,  or  even  hard  freezing,  does  not  injure  the  juice  nor  the  su- 
gar, but  that  warm  Indian  summer  weather,  after  the  frost  and  hard  freezing, 
does  injure  them  materially,  and  reduces  both  quantity  and  quality. 

Third:  That  if  the  cane  is  cut  and  housed  or  shocked  in  the  field,  when  in  its 
mott  favorable  condition,  it  will  probably  keep  unchanged  for  a  long  time. 
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Fourth  :  That  when  juice  is  obtained,  the  process  should  proceed  continuous!/ 
and  without  delay. 

Fifth:  That  the  clarification  should  be  as  perfect  as  possible  by  the  time  the 
density  reaches  16°  Beaume,  the  syrup  having  the  appearance  of  good  brandy. 

Sixth:  That  although  eggs  were  used  in  these  small  experiments,  on  account 
of  their  convenience,  bullock's  blood,  if  to  be  had,  is  equally  good,  and  the  milk 
of  lime  alone  will  answer  the  purpose;  in  the  latter  case,  however,  more  con- 
stant and  prolonged  skimming  will  be  required  to  produce  a  perfect  clarification, 
which  is  highly  important 

Seventh:  That  the  concentration,  or  boiling  down,  after  clarification,  should 
be  as  rapid  as  possible  without  scorching;  shallow  evaporations  being  the  best. 

With  these  conditions  secured,  it  is  about  as  easy  to  make  good  sugar  Arom 
Chinese-cane  as  to  make  a  pot  of  good  mush,  and  much  easier  than  to  make  a 
kettle  of  good  apple-butter. 


■HN^ 


OHIO   POMOLOGICAL   SOCIETY. 


The  transactions  of  this  Society,  placed  in  our  hands  by  its  worthy 
Secretary,  M.  B.  Bateham,  of  Columbus,  is  a  yaluable  document  and 
should  be  in  the  possession  of  every  fruit-grower  in  the  state. 

The  Ohio  Pomological  Society  was  organized  in  1847,  and  is  the 
oldest  state  organization  of  the  kind  in  the  Union.  Its  regular  meet- 
ings are  now  held  biennially,  alternating  with  the  meetings  of  the 
American  Pomological  Society,  special  meetings  being  held  at  any  time 
on  the  call  of  the  President  and  Secretary.  It  numbers  among  its 
members  many  of  the  most  experienced  fruit-growers  of  the  state,  and 
we  have  abundant  evidence  of  its  beneficial  results  in  the  rapid  prog- 
ress of  Pomology  since  its  organization. 

We  would  be  pleased  to  note  in  detail  many  particulars  recorded, 
but  space  prevents.  Briefly:  Address  by  the  President,  Mr.  A.  H. 
Ernst,  plain,  practical,  good.  Discussions  on  various  fruits — Peaches, 
Apples,  Pears,  etc.  Deterioration  of  the  Apple-fruit.  Numerous  let- 
ters and  communications.  What  has  been  learned.  Catalogue  of 
officers  and  members. 


•♦•■ 


Earn  your  own  bread,  and  see  how  sweet  it  will  be!  Wort,  and  see 
how  well  you  will  be  I  Work,  and  see  how  cheerful  you  will  be  I  Work, 
and  see  how  independent  you  will  be!  Work,  and  see  how  happy 
your  family  will  be!  Work,  and  see  how  religious  you  will  be!  for 
before  you  know  where  you  are,  instead  of  repining  at  Providence, 
you  will  find  yourself  offering  up  thanks  for  all  the  numerous  bless- 
ings you  enjoy! 
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CHRONICLES   OF  A   CLAY   FARM. 


CHAPTER  X.— THEORY  AND  PRACTICE. 


An  experiment,  whose  object  was  to  test  the  comparative  merits  of  the 
Ancient  and  the  Modern  Fallow,  seemed  to  some  people  almost  un- 
meaning. The  superiority  of  a  green-crop  over  no  crop  at  all,  provid- 
ing that  the  land  is  dry  enough  in  the  winter  for  eating  or  carting  it 
off  when  grown,*  was  one  of  those  public  propositions  that  people  had 
run  away  with  in  a  hurry,  and  got  their  fingers  burnt,  and  had  to 
drop  it  like  a  hot  potatoe,  before  they  had  had  time  to  stop  and  look 
it  in  the  face. 

Fortunately  I  was  a  beginner  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word.  Fash- 
ionable opinion  was  no  more  a  "child  of  mine"  than  antiquated  Preju- 
dice. I  had  the  same  profound  respect  for  each  and  both ;  that  sort 
of  profound  respect  which  makes  you  take  your  hat  off  very  low  and 
keep  a  certain  distance  off.  Not  that  I  was  in  love  with  my  own  opin- 
ion, for  I  had  none  to  be  in  love  with.  My  agricultural  intellect  real- 
ised Locke *s  theory  of  the  rasa  tabula.  Bare  fallows  had  reached  a 
respectable  old  age,  if  not  a  green  one,  in  the  world's  history;  I  had 
no  personal  quarrel  of  my  own  against  them ;  the  half  of  the  field  set 
apart  for  the  trial  was  hideously  foul,  and  stiffer  land  than  the  part 
under  turnips;  manure  was  deficient,  and  spring-time  busy;  every 
thing  seemed  to  favor  and  suggest  the  comparison,  so  I  made  it.  A 
dull,  lumbering  piece  of  work  it  is,  too,  to  spend  the  "long,  summer 
hours"  in  lazily  turning  the  greate  clottes,  as  old  Fitzherbert  calls  them 
in  that  quaint  passage  where  he  cautions  his  brother  farmers  not  to  be 
in  too  great  a  hurrg  to  break  them^  a  piece  of  advice  which  every  far- 
mer has  told  as  a  new  discovery  of  his  own  touching  bare  fallows,  from 
the  time,  three  centuries  ago,  when  Sir  Anthony  Fitzherbert  wrote; 
and  for  three  more  centuries  before,  perhaps. 

But  it  is  trying  work  no  doubt,  to  see  the  fields  around  you  teeming 
with  richest  vegetation — nature  all  alive  in  every  direction  with  the 
bursting  wealth  of  present  produce  and  maturity — and  to  toil  on  never- 
theless upon  the  bare  and  burning  fallow,  where  the  very  dews  of  heav- 
en refuse  their  evening  tear,  and  the  morning  ray  darts  in  wide,  vain 
search  after  the  liquid  Brilliant  that  it  finds  on  every  grass-blade,  eve- 

♦  Our  author  alludes  to  the  turnip-crop  of  England,  which  is  little  cultivated 
in  America,  and  probably  never  will  be  to  much  extent — Ed. 
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ry  leaf  and  every  flower  throughout  the  rest  of  Creation.  One  has 
heard  of  '^knocking  a  man  into  next  week;"  such  a  misfortune  might 
chance  to  befall  one  inadvertently,  and  on  suitable  provocation;  but  to 
be  plowing  next  year  for  nine  months  of  this  one,  and  three  of  the  last, 
to  see  every  thing  overtaking  you  as  it  were  by  a  twelvemonth — leaves 
growing  more  juicy  and  green,  and  crops  getting  richer  and  riper,  and 
you  and  your  fallow,  like  a  sort  of  converse  Oasis — Desert  amid  the 
Green — still  dragging  behind,  feediiig  the  air,  promise-crammed,  a 
heart-sick  waiter  upon  the  deferred  hope  of  next  year — it  is  trying 
work,  no  doubt! 

But  life  is  full  of  it:  and  especially  of  such  as  this.  What  is  edu- 
cation but  a  twenty-years'  fallow,  heart-wearying  and  self-denying  of 
the  pleasures  that  seem  to  bloom  invitingly  around  us,  luring  the  warm 
spirits  and  fresh  feelings  of  youth,  to  the  easy  indulgence  of  more  ac- 
tive enjoyment  and  contact  with  the  world.  What  is  manhood  but  a 
continued  sphere  of  the  same  self-denial,  another  chapter  in  the  bi- 
ography of  Toil — for  a  future  crop — amidst  the  wistful  temptation  of 
surrounding  fruition.  What  is  Life  itself  but  a  fallow — and  hare 
enough  to  many  a  weary  and  assiduous  toiler — a  fallow  for  the  future 
garnering  of  the  joyful  crop  that  was  sown  in  tears.* 

And  many  such  a  truthful  and  intended  analogy  does  the  farmer 
read,  albeit  no  metaphysical  scholar,  in  the  book  of  nature's  symbols. 
They  reach  the  eye  of  the  mind  through  that  of  outward  vision,  with- 
out the  need  of  types  and  words.  "  It  is  not  Speech  nor  Language, 
yet  their  voices  arc  heard."  And  shatne  upon  the  parent  and  the  coun* 
try  that  allows  her  sons  to  he  haiiished,  at  the  tender  age  of  childhood^ 
front  the  school  of  early  instruction  to  the  lahors  of  the  fields  hefore  the 
mind  has  received  that  gentle  care  and  training  which  enlivens^  explaint, 
and  even  dignifies  the  lowest  toil,  if  toil  can  ever  he  really  low,  as  only 
Ignorance  imagines.  The  old  Chronicler,  amid  his  own  early  blunders 
and  extravagance,  has  yet  had  no  occasion  to  correct  the  first  impres- 
sion with  which  he  looked  upon  a  child  turned  into  a  scarecrow  for 
the  new-sown  field,  a  boy  "driving  a  plow"  the  livelong  day,  and  a 


♦The  utility  of  the  "summer  fallow"  is  still  a  disputed  point,  particularly  in 
America.  Tlie  value  of  land,  the  price  of  labor,  the  kind  of  soil,  its  liability  to 
weeds — all  have  to  do  with  the  question.  That  "fallows  '  should  be  going  out  of 
date  in  England,  where  land  rents  from  ten  to  twenty-five  dollars  an  acre  anna- 
ally,  is  quite  natural.  Wheat  is  the  only  crop  that  requires  the  fallow.  Yet,  we 
are  willing  to  concede  that  if  the  process  of  plowing,  to  which  our  author  here- 
after  alludes,  can  be  adopted,  one  great  object  of  the  fallow — the  perfect  commin- 
ution of  the  soil — will  be  accomplished. — Ed. 
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man  (a  mind  !)  threshing  in  a  barn  I  without  one  hour  for  the  instruc- 
tion and  development  of  that  higher  part  which  separates  his  mind 
from  the  brutes,  his  body  from  machinery  I 

Talk  of  "Agricultural  Improveme^ts" — of  the  difficulty  of  getting 
the  laborers  to  take  to  a  new  implement,  or  adopt  an  improved  method  I 
What  enables  you  to  see  its  advantage  and  adopt  it?  Your  mind. 
What  cultivates  your  farm  better  than  your  neighbors?  Your  mind. 
If  that  alone  be  left  uncultivated  around  you — at  every  point,  at  every 
turn,  in  every  field,  in  every  hedge,  in  every  ditch,  in  your  house,  in 
your  dairy,  in  your  stable,  in  your  barn,  every -where  and  at  all  times, 
by  day  and  night,  in  winter,  spring,  summer  and  autumn — the  neglect 
that  has  been  allowed  to  sow  itself,  the  moral  weed-crop,  will  meet  your 
eye  to  baffle  and  torment  you  with  the  feeling  so  truthfully  expressed, 
when  you  say  you  "have  not  a  single  mind  you  can  depend  upon!"* 

No  wonder :  you  have  never  tried  to  make  one. 

Else,  you  would  not  have  your  lime  overslacked:  as  I  had,  during 
an  unavoidable  temporary  absence,  while  my  twelve  acres  of  bare  fal" 
fows  were  in  progress.  Lime  was  all  I  meant  to  give  them:  except  a 
thorough  cultivation.  Every  ridge  was  leveled:  not  an  elevation  or  a 
hollow  remained:  the  subsoil  that  had  been  exposed  through  the  win- 
ter was  thoroughly  intermixed:  the  plow  and  the  subsoil-plow  had 
equally  done  their  work ;  and  fifteen  quarters  of  lime  [one  hundred  and 
twenty  bushels]  to  the  acre  was  all  I  added,  before  the  seed  was  sown. 

My  great  object  was  to  see  the  specific  operation  of  lime  upon  a 
worn-out  soil.  If  written  words  may  be  relied  on,  it  is  the  most  puz- 
zling substance  the  farmer  has  to  do  with.  The  chemist  tells  us,  and 
with  truth,  no  doubt,  that  it  has  two  distinct  effects:  one  upon  vegeta- 
ble matter,  which  it  helps  to  decompose;  the  other  upon  mineral  mat- 
ter, which  it  "corrects."  Such  is  the  word,  and  we  must  use  it  for 
want  of  a  better.  In  the  first  operation  it  is  virtually  a  "  manure,'' 
because  it  turns  into  food  for  the  crop  organic  matter  which  would  else 
have  remained  inert;  in  the  second  it  is  an  organic  alternative,  supply- 
ing calcareous  matter,  and  forming  a  base  for  the  free  acids  exposed  by 
the  freshly-moved  subsoil. 

I  had  taken  some  pains  to  ascertain  the  previous  character  of  the 

♦  When  will  the  American  farmer  learn  that  a  thorough  agricultural  education, 
in  connection  with  a  given  amount  of  scientific  research,  is  as  necessary  for  the 
Buccessful  pursuit  of  his  profession,  as  that  of  law,  physic,  or  divinity?  No  in- 
telligent man  who  has  ever  practiced  a  single  year  upon  the  farm,  but  will  be 
oonvinced  of  the  necessity  of  mind,  in  a  much  greater  degree  than  is  usually  sup- 
posed, to  successfully  act  upon  the  huge  mass  of  nuUier  before  him. — Ed. 
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field.  Fifteen  or  sixteen  husheh  to  the  acre — undrained,  and  in  high 
ridge  and  furrow — was  the  utmost  crop  the  memory  of  man  could  fur- 
nish an  account  of. 

The  crop  of  Wheat  came  up  well,  looked  even  and  healthy  hut  not 
thick,  throughout  the  succeeding  summer,  and  ripened  lat6.  The  pro- 
duce, when  threshed  out,  was  six-and-thirty  bushels,  including  rather 
more  than  half  a  bushel  of  "Tail,"  to  the  acre. 

How  completely  the  Lime  had  done  its  worky  in  both  capacities,  may 
be  judged  of  from  the  fact  that  on  a  couple  of  acres  which  I  retained 
expressly  for  the  after  experiment,  and  sowed  with  Beans  and  then 
with  Oats,  unmanured,  the  two  succeeding  years,  the  return  exhibited 
an  utter  exhaustion  of  the  productive  powers  of  the  soil,  to  an  extent 
that  I  could  hardly  have  believed,  without  experimental  proof. 

Though  it  can  not  be  desirable  to  see  the  practice  pf  bare  fallows 
extended;  for  it  exists  too  much  already  upon  many  sotils  where  it 
might  be  with  every  advantage  substituted  by  green-crops;  it  must  yet 
be  borne  in  mind  that  it  is  not  in  the  mechanical  structure  alone  that 
heavy  soils  differ  from  light  soils;  their  chemical  difference,  which  is 
quite  as  great,  lies  in  that  essential  particular  that  the  clay  soil  is  nat- 
urally richer  in  the  mineral  constituents  required  by  your  crops.  Pot- 
ash, Soda  and  Phosphorus,  which  you  must  supply  to  a  light  soil  be- 
fore you  sow  it,  you  have  only  to  develope  in  a  clay  soil  by  deep  and 
frequent  stirring,  and  submitting  to  the  oxidation  of  the  atmosphere. 
The  green -crop,  with  its  carbon -obtaining  leaves,  will  no  doubt  supply 
organic  wealth  to  either;  but  inorganic  food  can  come  from  the  soil 
alone ;  and  if  the  soil  be  able  to  supply  it  from  its  own  resources,  one- 
half  the  value  of  the  green -crop,  as  a  fertilizer,  is  renounced.  Its  re- 
maining value,  as  a  collector  of  organic  niatt^r  from  the  atmosphere, 
is  the  point  upon  which  the  question  will  be  poised,  of  its  adoption  on 
a  soil  which  after  effectual  drainage,  sub-pulverization  and  liming,  still 
retains  the  character  of  a  "clay."  Even  upon  such  land — which  is  not 
so  plentiful  as  some  imagine — experience  has  yet  to  prove  how  far,  by 
deep  plowing  and  sub-soiling  immediately  after  harvest,  and  making 
the  most  of  suitable  weather  between  that  time  aad  the  following  sum- 
mer, the  useful  Swede  or  Turnip  may  take  its  place  in  a  six-course 
system  as  profitably  as  in  the  four-course  system  upon  lighter  soils. 
The  bare  fallow  is  too  ancient,  too  prospectively  laborious  and  patient^ 
not  to  have  deep  reason  at  the  bottom  of  it.  Chemistry  has  discovered 
the  truth  which  Practice  has  attested.  The  question  may  be,  not 
whether  the  fallow  shall  be  abandoned,  but  whether  its  objects  can  be 

achieved  at  a  less  sacrifice  of  Time. 
VOL.  III.,  NO.  IV. — 11. 
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CLIMATOLOGY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA. 


BY  DAVID   CHRISTY. 


IMPORTANCE  OP   THIS   SUBJECT — BLODGETT^S   CLIMATOLOGY* 

The  value  of  the  mountain  district  of  North  Carolina  must  depend, 
mainly,  upon  its  adaptation  to  pasturage  and  the  cultivation  of  fruits. 
An  inquiry  into  its  Climatohgy^  therefore,  is  of  great  importance.  Its 
Meteorology  may  be  inferred  from  the  facts  in  the  article  on  "  Fog  and 
Bain  in  the  Mountains."  In  reference  to  its  temperature  and  humidi' 
iy^  as  compared  with  other  sections  of  the  country,  the  information  is 
quite  satisfactory.  The  Isothermal  lAnes^  and  amount  of  Rain-fall 
have  been  traced  by  Blodgett,  in  his  recent  work  on  the  Climatology 
of  the  United  States,  as  compared  with  that  of  Europe,  From  this 
work  the  following  facts  are  ascertained — the  four  seasons  being  taken 
separately,  and  his  charts  examined  with  care. 

^  MEAN   TEMPERATURE   FOR   THE   FOUR   SEASONS. 

The  line  of  55°,  mean  temperature  for  Spring,  starting  in  the  Gulf 
Stream  nearly  midway  between  35°  and  40°  N.  L.,  curves  north- 
ward to  near  Washington  City,  and  runs  thence  S.  W.,  along  the 
southern  base  of  the  Alleghanies,  to  a  point  west  of  Chapel  Hill,  N. 
C;  thence  it  runs  W.  across  the  Alleghanies,  at  Black  Mountain,  to 
Knoxville,  Tenn.;  thence  N.  W.  to  Louisville,  Ky. ;  thence  W.  to  St. 
Louis,  Mo. J  thence  S.  W.  to  near  Fort  Scott;  and  thence  by  various 
extensive  curves,  crossing  the  plains  and  mountains,  to  San  Francis- 
co, on  the  Pacific. 

The  line  of  60°,  mean  temperature  for  Spring,  starts  in  the  Gulf 
Stream  at  Beaufort,  N.  C,  and  passes  thence  N.  W.  to  Raleigh,  N.  C. ; 
thence  curving  S.  W.  around  the  Western  termination  of  the  Alle- 
ghanies, it  runs  N.  W.  to  Nashville,  Tenn.;  thence  westward,  by 
curves  similar  to  those  of  the  line  of  55°,  to  the  valleys  of  San  Joa- 
quin and  Sacramento  rivers,  in  California;  and  thence  southeastward, 
to  San  Biego,  on  the  Pacific. 

The  line  of  50°,  mean  temperature  for  Spring,  starts  in  the  At- 
lantic, on  40°  N.  L.,  and  runs  north  of  Philadelphia,  in  a  curving  line 
westward,  to  Pittsburg,  Penn.;  thence  west  to  the  Ohio  State  linej 
thence  S.  W.  to  Columbus,  Ohio;  thence  N.  W.  to  Rock  Island,  in  the 

*  Lines  passing  through  places  of  equal  mean  temperature  are  termed  liother^ 
malLinet, 
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Mississippi  river;  thence  W.  to  Fort  Desmoine,  Iowa;  thence  N.  W.  to 
Fort  Benton,  near  the  head  of  the  Missouri  river;  and,  again,  from 
Fort  Desmoine,  to  Council  Bluffs;  and  thence  by  various  curves  to  S. 
W.  and  N.  W.  to  Vancouver's  Island,  on  the  Pacific. 

The  line  of  72°,  mean  temperature  for  Summer,  starts  at  New- York 
City  and  curves  S.  W.  along  the  Blue  Ridge,  crossing  the  Alleghanies 
at  Black  Mountain,  N.  C,  and  curving  N.  W.,  then  N.  E.,  and  again  N. 
W.,  so  as  to  pass  a  little  to  the  south  of  Marietta  and  Columbus,  O., 
and  thence  westward  in  a  very  serpentine  course,  to  the  Pacific. 

The  line  of  75°,  mean  temperature  for  Summer,  starting  at  Balti- 
more, Md.,  curves,  nearly  in  the  same  manner  with  that  of  72°,  to  the 
S.  W.,  and  passing  over  to  the  N.  W.  end  of  the  Alleghanies,  runs  N, 
W.  to  Louisville,  Ky.,  and  thence,  after  the  manner  of  the  lines  for 
Spring,  passes  onward  to  the  Pacific. 

The  mean  temperature  of  the  districts  under  consideration,  for  Au- 
tumn, vary  but  little  from  those  of  Spring,  except  that  Cincinnati  is  on 
the  line  of  55°,  instead  of  54.3-lOth  deg.,  and  Columbus,  Ohio,  on 
52°  instead  of  50°. 

The  mean  temperature  for  Winter,  in  the  mountains  of  North  Car- 
olina, is  from  35°  to  40°.  The  same  lines  include  Knoxville  and 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  and  Louisville,  Ky. — Nashville  being  on  40**  and 
Louisville  on  35°.     Cincinnati  is  on  32.9-lOth  deg. 

For  the  Spring,  the  greater  portion  of  the  mountain  regions  of 
North  Carolina  fall  within  the  lines  of  55°  and  60°,  mean  temperature. 
That  portion  of  the  state  through  which  the  Rabun  Gap  Railroad  is 
located,  will  be  in  the  range  of  57^°  mean  temperature,  for  the  Spring, 
but  it  will  be  more  or  less  modified  by  differences  in  altitude.*  The 
eastern  portion  of  Cherokee  county,  N.  C,  may  be  taken  as  the  repre- 
sentative point  for  this  region.  The  mean  temperature  of  Cincinnati, 
for  the  Spring,  as  indicated  by  its  positioi.  on  the  chart,  is  intermediate 
between  50°  and  55°.     By  the  tables  it  is  Shown  to  be  54.3-lOth  deg. 

These  remarks  need  not  be  prolonged,  by  pointing  out  the  mean 
temperatures  for  the  other  seasons,  as  the  figures  are  presented  in  the 
tabular  statement  which  follows  the  outline  of  the  facts  in  relation  to 
the  Rain-fall  of  the  districts  under  consideration. 

The  amount  of  rain,  as  shown  by  Blodgett's  Charts,  which  falls  in 
North  Carolina,  and  in  the  region  of  Pittsburg,  Louisville  and  Cin- 
cinnati, for  the  Spring,  is  equal,  being  ten  inches  over  the  whole  area. 


*  See  the  general  principles  on  this  point,  as  stated  in  the  article  on  "Fog  and 
Bain  in  the  Mountains." 
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This  being  the  season  of  germination  and  growth,  the  advantages  of 
these  districts,  as  to  humidity,  are  equal. 

BAIN-FALL  FOR  THE  FOUR  SEASONS — COMPARISON  WITH  OTHER  POR- 
TIONS OF  THE  UNITED  STATES — AVERAGES  FOR  THE  YEAR. 

The  rain  charts,  for  Summer,  show  that  the  mountain  regions  of 
North  Carolina  and  the  Tennessee  valley,  as  far  as  Knoxville,  have  but 
twelve  inches  of  rain,  while  the  section  including  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C, 
Louisville,  Ky.  and  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  has  fourteen  inches.  Baleigh, 
N.  C,  Milledgeville,  Ga.,  Huntsville,  Ala.,  Nashville,  Tenn.  and  Lit- 
tle Rock,  Ark.,  are  included  within  a  zone  which  has  a  fall  of  fifteen 
inches  of  rain  in  Summer.  Pittsburg,  and  a  large  area  north  and  south 
£rom  that  city,  have  but  ten  inches. 

The  rain  charts,  for  Autumn,  show  that  the  mountains  of  North 
Carolina  have  but  eight  inches  of  rain,  while  Raleigh  and  Chapel  Hill, 
N.  C,  Huntsville,  Ala.,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  Louisville,  Ky.  and  Cincin- 
nati, 0.,  have  ten  inches.  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  Marietta  and  Columbus, 
0.  and  Pittsburg,  Penn.,  have  nine  inches. 

The  rain  charts,  for  Winter,  give  to  North  Carolina  ten  inches  of 
rain,  and  to  Louisville  and  Cincinnati  twelve  inches. 

The  mean  temperature  for  the  year^  as  given  in  the  Isothermal  Charts^ 
for  the  whole  mountain  region  of  North  Carolina,  and  for  Knoxville 
and  Nashville,  Tenn.,  Louisville,  Ky.  and  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  is  from  55^ 
to  60*^;  while  Cincinnati  has  a  mean  temperature  of  53.8-lOth  deg. 
The  Rabun  Gap  Railroad  passes  on  the  line  of  about  59°  mean  tem- 
perature, for  the  year. 

The  rain  chart  for  tJie  year^  gives  forty  inches  of  rain  to  the  moun- 
tains of  North  Carolina;  forty-two  inches  to  the  next  zone,  or  circle, 
outside,  including  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C,  and  Marietta  and  Columbus,  0. ; 
forty-five  inches  to  the  next  zone,  including  Raleigh,  N.  C,  Augusta, 
Ga.,  Nashville,  Tenn.  and  Indianapolis,  la.;  forty-eight  inches  to  the 
next,  including  Charleston,  S.  C.  and  Cincinnati,  0.;  fifty  inches  in 
the  next,  including  Savannah,  Ga.,  Louisville,  Ky.  and  Natchitoches, 
La. ;  fifty-five  inches  in  the  next,  including  Montgomery  and  Hunts- 
ville, Ala.,  Memphis,  Tenn.  and  Little  Rock,  Ark.;  sixty  inches  to  the 
next,  including  Natchez,  Miss.,  Baton  Rouge  and  New  Orleans;  and 
sixty-three  inches  in  the  area  including  Mobile  and  Pensacola.  Pitts- 
burg, Penn.,  and  a  large  area  north  and  south  of  that  city,  have  only 
ihirty-six  inches  of  rain  in  the  year. 

To  afford  some  idea  of  the  difference  in  the  temperature  and  rain-fall 
in  the  United  States,  as  compared  with  the  vine  districts  of  Europe,  a 
few  places  in  each  are  given  to  serve  as  a  means  of  contrast.     They  are 
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copied  from  Blodgett's  Tables,  or  taken  from  his  charts,  and  are  pra^ 
sented  aa  representative  points  for  the  diHtricta  in  which  they  are  in- 
cluded. The  altitude  above  the  sea  level,  and  the  latitude  of  each 
place  is  given. 

TABULAR   GTATEUEMT. 


Places. 

Lat. 

A„.  |__''^''i"'';"i'^:^ amtu^ 

.V.MX.UEB. 

LlBhon,  Portugal, 

M 

.ealey.-! .-.-., 

Fonchiil,  Mndci™ 

K-J  ill 

1.200    '.-.■■               ■.  .i    ..  .    .     .       J 

Turin,  Ficdraunt, 

4.".  1 1 

Vienna,  Ljnns,* 

45.;;: 

I'.l    4.;i:t4.4 

44...I 

Veray,  Switierl'il 

4(1. -J^ 

1.1   •.v.r.iii.a 

Mnnhcim.  Rhine, 

Dijau,  E.  France, 

41  i; 

■■  ;i  '-^:n.-> 

Chalons,  S.  E.  fr. 

4K.--T 

i'j'I    :]■■■■.: 

Cindnnntt,  Ohio, 

Sl  Louis,  Mimouri 

KHKi 

*50    .■.'■.                                             ■  1  ■ 

IIimtSFille,  Ala., 

K4  4ii 

5&1J?..-.''                     :.■■■'■■ 

CbB[.el  Hill,  N.  r. 

SG..54 

570   ;-.  1 

Clu 


..,  N.  C.,;a.i.(:3H 


1.4(H}t;.-. 


ADAPTATION    TO   OBAPE    CCLTDRE    COJirARED    WITH    VINE    DISTKICTS 
IN    EUROPE. 

From  the  foregoing  facte,  it  would  appear  that  North  Carolina  ia 
more  favorable  to  drape  culture  than  any  of  the  regions  in  the  United 
States,  with  which  it  ia  here  contrasted.!  But  upon  this  subject  we  must 
let  Mr.  Blod<;ett  speak.  After  coniparinf;  the  temperature  and  humid- 
ity of  the  United  States  with  the  vine  districts  of  Europe,  be  soma  up 
the  results  as  follows: 

"  The  most  conspicuous  feature  of  this  comparison  is  the  exceas  of 
temperature  and  amount  of  rain  for  the  summer  in  America,  as  com- 
pared with  Europe,  Both  these  measures  are  here  so  far  in  ezcesa, 
compared  with  districts  in  which  a  similar  extent  of  vine  culture  existo 
in  Europe,  that  the  parallel  seema  to  fail  of  significance  or  of  applica- 
tion in  this  connection.  We  are,  in  truth,  thrown  upon  a  new  trial 
and  upon  the  development  of  new  or  native  varietiea  which  will  bear 
the  peculiaritiea  of  climate,  in  rer^ard  to  which  we  differ  from  Europe 


*  And  Ibe  Tklte^  of  the  Rhone. 

t  The  exiremee  of  temperaliire  in 
Cincinnati.  The  lowest  temperatn 
in  the  winter  of  18i5-efi,  and  only 


t  RanKinf;  from  1.400  t«  4.500  hat 

that  itate  are  not  so  great  in  winter,  aa  in 

«  in  the  former,  for  ten  jesra  past,  oeeuirod 

ince,  in  the  month  of  March,  when  tha  m«r> 

miry  fell  lo  B"  hclow  lero.     The  record  referred  to  is  that  of  Mr.  N.  E.  Qniau, 

inona,  in  the  midat  of  the  mountaiDs,  and  at  an  elcTatioii  of  oier  200  feet 

«  the  8ea-leveL 
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too  widely  to  transfer  their  most  successful  varieties.  :ic  :ic  * 
"The  southern  portions  of  the  Alleghany  mountains,  bordering  the 
South  Atlantic  States,  and  those  of  the  Gulf  possess  general  character- 
istics greatly  favorable.  They  have  less  humidity  than  the  plains  her 
low  them,  reversing  the  European  law  of  humidity  and  aqueous  pre- 
cipitation in  this  respect:  and  their  exposures  southward  and  sheltered 
yalleys  must  favor  this  cultivation  in  a  very  great  degree. 

"The  present  vine  districts  of  Cincinnati,  and  other  localities  on  the 
Ohio,  and  those  on  the  Missouri,  at  Herman,  are  very  successful  in 
every  point  except  the  liability  to  injury  from  excess  of  humidity  and 
rains.  The  general  climate  will  always  present  difficulties  in  this  re- 
spect which  the  utmost  care  in  cultivation  and  choice  of  position  can 
modify  only  in  degree." 

This  is  theory.  When  we  come  to  speak  at  large  on  the  cultivation 
of  the  grape,  and  adaptation  of  North  Carolina  to  its  production,  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  practical  results  already  attained  are  likely  to  sustain 
the  theory  very  satisfactorily. 


New  Fruits. — Seedlings  recommended  by  the  Ohio  Pomological 
Society,  originating  in  our  own  locality : 

Peaclici. — Cook*s  Seedling.  Originated  from  seed  by  J.  S.  Cook,  of 
Walnut  Hills.  A  very  large  and  beautiful  free  stone,  resembles  Craw- 
ford's late,  ripens  a  few  days  later,  (last  of  September,)  thought  to  excel 
that  variety  in  quality  of  fruit  and  also  in  productiveness,  admirably 
suited  for  marketing,  being  very  handsome  and  bearing  carriage  well. 

Pears, — Jackson's  Seedling.  Originated  by  S.  S.  Jackson,  Cincin- 
nati, from  seed  of  the  Seckel,  larger  than  Seckel;  color  similar,  but 
less  russetty,  Mr.  Ernst  and  Dr.  Warder  think  highly  of  it. 

Apples. — Ohio  Pippin  from  R.  W.  Todd  of  Madison,  Indiana,  fruit 
large,  roundish  conical,  slightly  ribbed;  skin  smooth,  oily,  yellowish 
green;  flesh  tender,  juicy,  rich,  mild,  sub-acid.  Not  recognized  by  any 
of  the  Committee  as  a  fruit  with  which  they  are  acquainted ;  but  deemed 
worthy  of  cultivation,  especially  if  the  tree  is  hardy  and  productive. 

[Mr.  Todd  obtained  the  grafts  of  this  apple,  from  an  old  nursery  at 
Dayton  some  thirty  years  since,  from  a  neglected  tree  that  had  come 
into  bearing  in  the  nursery-row.  He  esteems  it  a  superior  apple. 
His  first  grafted  tree  we  have  seen :  it  is  more  than  thirty  inches  round, 
still  vigorous  and  quite  productive.  He  has  disseminated  this  fruit  ex- 
tensively, being  an  old  nurseryman,  one  of  the  oldest  in  Indiana.— Ed.} 
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In  reply  to  namerous  questions  on  this  subject,  we  are  gratified  to 
place  before  the  readers  of  the  Cincinnatu*  some  most  satisfactory  re- 
marks from  the  pen  of  our  much  esteemed  correspondent,  Prof.  J.  B. 
Turner,  of  Jacksonville,  IlL  There  is  no  man  better  able  to  speak  ia- 
telligently,  both  from  observation  and  experience,  than  he. — Ed, 

I  have  watched,  with  much  interest,  the  prospects  and  progress  of 
hedges  in  the  West  for  some  years  past  For  more  than  twenty  years 
I  have  been  fully  convinced  that  with  us  on  the  prairies,  there  was  no 
possible  alternative,  and  that  we  must  hedgt  with  $omeihifig^  for  we  haye 
no  stone,  and  ia  many  places  not  half  timber  enough  to  keep  up  our 
buildings  and  railroads,  to  say  nothing  of  fencing;  and  as  to  herding 
stock,  where  hundreds  of  thousands  of  head  of  cattle  and  swine  muBt 
pass  through  the  country  in  all  directions,  every  year,  and  almost  every 
month  in  the  year,  on  their  way  to  the  great  markets,  or  to  the  cattle- 
dealers,  it  seems  to  be  absurd.  What  would  protect  our  crops  against 
the  lean,  gaunt  and  starving  droves  of  those  Mexican  rangers,  who  some- 
times pass  through  these  regions  with  one  or  two  thousand  of  these  lean 
kine  in  a  single  drove?  A  man  may  well  bless  his  stars  in  such  condi- 
tions, if  he  is  able  to  keep  his  corn,  hay  and  fruit,  when  locked  up  in 
his  barn  or  cellar,  to  say  nothing  of  leaving  it  all  out  on  the  public 
common.  And  though  our  own  citizens  are,  with  scaroe  a  single  ex- 
ception, honest  and  upright  men,  still  if  a  man  can  now  keep  these 
hosts  and  troops  of  foreign  emigrants,  movers,  and  drovers,  from 
tearing  down  a  ten-rail  fence  and  driving  through  his  fields,  at  any 
rate,  he  will  do  well.  For  these,  and  similar  reasons,  I  have  deemed 
hedging  with  us  indispensable,  and  have  made  many  efforts  to  intro- 
duce it;  and  after  some  ten  years'  experiment  and  trial  in  our  early  hifl- 
tory,  I  became  satisfied  fully,  that  the  Osage  Orange  was  tho  best  and 
only  plant  in  this  plaoe  we  could  profitably  use.  I  accordingly  wrote 
and  published  on  the  subject  in  the  Prairie  Farmer^  Patent  Office  Re- 
ports, and  other  papers;  procured  seed,  raised  plants  both  for  myself 
and  others,  hedged  all  my  own  lands  and  grounds,  and  furnished  plants 
and  seed  to  nij  brothers  and  personal  friends;  while  the  ^'big  public" 
still  ridiculed  the  enterprise  as  a  "morcrs  muUicauli*''^  speculation,  and 
would  buy  neither  plants  nor  seed.  The  result  is,  that  on  the  place 
where  I  now  live,  I  have  no  other  fence  whatever  but  the  hedge,  except 
around  my  barn -yards,  and  have  not  had  for  years.     My  brother,  Mr. 
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Avery  Turner,  of  Quincy,  also  has  the  hedge  on  his  farm  mostly  or 
wholly,  and  good  hedges  are  now  quite  easy  to  be  found,  and  poor  ones 
too.  •  A  small  farm  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  acres,  lying  ten  miles 
from  this,  I  hedged  before  I  sold  it,  all  into  twenty-acre  lotsj  another 
farm,  south-east,  of  eight  hundred  acres,  I  began  to  hedge  into  eighty- 
acre  lots,  but  sold  it  before  it  was  completed.  I  have  also  made  a  mile 
or  two  of  hedge  on  Governor  Duncan*s  grounds,  and  the  Illinois  Col- 
lege grounds,  immediately  joining  or  near  to  my  own  homestead. 
This  I  did  for  the  sake  of  improving  my  own  place,  in  part.  I  have 
also  sold  latterly,  from  one  to  two  million  of  the  plants  to  my  custo- 
mers annually  for  some  years  past,  mostly  in  this  vicinity,  but  some 
in  almost  every  state  in  the  Union ;  and  shall  sell  about  the  same  quan- 
tity this  spring,  mostly  to  old  customers,  or  in  their  neighborhood,  and 
at  the  same  old  prices  in  spite  of  the  hard  times. 

Such,  then,  is  my  general  view — my  field  of  observation  and  experi- 
ence.    Now  as  to  your  specific  questions : 

1.  It  ought  to  take  four  years,  on  good  rich  prairie  land,  and  no 
more,  to  make  a  good  stock  hedge;  on  barren  or  poorer  land,  of  course 
it  would  take  proportiouably  longer,  unless  manure  was  used. 

2.  In  my  opinion,  a  common  farm  hedge  should  never  be  clipped  at 
all,  at  least  nothing  more  than  to  cut  back  overgrown  shoots,  to  even 
the  growth,  till  it  is  ihree^  or  at  least  two  years  old — as  the  way  is  to 
1)egin  at  the  bottom — and  the  first  thing  to  be  formed  is  a  vigorous  root, 
and  for  this  end,  of  course,  the  less  clipped  the  better.  Then  cut 
down  to  the  ground,  cut  often,  and  form  the  hedge  in  a  single  year,  be- 
ginning in  early  spring. 

3.  Shoots  will  generally  grow  from  four  to  six  feet  long  if  not  cut — 
sometimes  more,  when  soil  and  culture  are  good. 

4.  As  to  the  proportion  that  proves  successful,  I  should  think  it 
about  in  proportion  to  the  orchards  that  have  proved  successful  in  the 
West.  It  is  a  sad  fact  that  there  is  not  more  than  about  one  man  in 
ten  that  will  raise  any  crop  whatever;  the  majority  will  not  have  more 
than  two-thirds  or  one-half  a  crop  of  any  thing,  if  it  is  possible  to 
blunder  out  of  it.  Hence,  if  land  that  would  easily  produce  one  hundred 
bushels  of  corn  to  the  acre,  is  made  to  produce  forty,  it  does  very  well. 
Just  so  some  get  half  a  hedge  or  half  an  orchard,  or  no  hedge  or  no  or- 
chard at  all — for  it  so  happens  that  half  a  hedge  or  half  an  orchard,  es- 
pecially if  it  is  the  lower  half  that  is  missing,  is  neither  so  useful  nor  so 
saleable  in  the  market,  as  half  a  corn -crop.  But  our  good  farmers 
have  hedges  that  I  am  not  ashamed  to  show  against  any  fence,  or  turn 
against  any  stock  in  the  world,  not  excepting  thievish  town-boys^  aad 
this  helps  an  orchard,  or  rather  its  owner,  wonderfully. 
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5.  I  suppose  the  actual  cost  of  a  good  stock  hedge,  on  good  land,  at 
the  rate  we  now  sell  plants,  ought  not  to  exceed  fifty  cents  per  rod  at 
most,  if  made  by  the  farmer  himself  But  a  man  off  the  ground  can 
not  make  it  so  cheaply  by  nearly  one-half.  At  least  I  would  rather 
make  two  rods  of  hedge  on  my  own  grounds,  than  one  rod  on  another 
man's,  if  not  more  than  a  single  mile,  or  even  half  a  mile  dis- 
tant. For  the  trouble  of  keeping  watch  of  it,  and  getting  up  a  team 
and  getting  to  it,  is  more  than  all  the  other  work  to  be  done  when  you 
are  there,  if  but  a  short  piece — a  mile  or  less. 

6.  The  late  severe  winters  have  iiot  injured  our  hedges  cU  all.  Last 
winter,  thousands  and  millions  of  young  seedling-plants  were  destroyed 
in  the  nursery,  as  in  such  seasons  they  are  always  liable  to  be.  Hence 
we  always  take  ours  up  in  the  fall,  so  far  as  we  can,  and  secure  them  in 
the  plant-houses;  and  it  is  impossible  to  be  certain  of  good  plants, 
though  they  may  appear  well  in  the  spring,  without  this  care,  for  the 
seedling-plants  are  quite  apt  to  be  injured  in  severe  winters,  more  or 
less,  and  the  injury  is  not  always  perceptible,  even  by  the  best  judges, 
till  after  they  are  set  in  the  hedge-row;  and  purchasing  such  plants 
has,  perhaps,  more  than  any  one  cause,  covered  the  country  in  places 
with  broken,  worthless  hedges.  Twice  in  the  last  fifteen  years,  I  have 
delivered  some  such  injured  out-standing  plants  myself,  without  knowing 
it  till  too  late,  and  had  them  all  to  supply  again  the  next  spring.  The 
great  drought,  also,  made  sad  work  in  blotching  many  pieces  of  new- 
set  hedge  where  the  plants  were  good,  in  1854. 

From  the  above  and  similar  causes,  in  riding  through  the  country, 
one  will  see  a  great  many  specimens  of  worthless,  unsightly  hedges, 
and  is  more  apt  to  see  them,  unfortunately,  on  the  great  railroads  and 
thoroughfares,  than  any  where  else.  For  precisely  here  those  dam- 
aged plants  arc  most  easily  hawked  about,  and  sold  cheap;  and  great 
droves  of  stock  are  most  likely  to  range  and  to  try  the  work  of  careless 
liands  and  neglected  fences.  Besides,  those  professional  hedge-makers^ 
who  did  not  always  know  a  plow  from  a  hoe  when  they  began  their 
peregrinations  out  of  the  cities  and  towns,  and  set  ^^  superb  hedges"  for 
the  farmers  for  two  prices,  cash  down  the  first  year,  found  it  more  con- 
venient to  conduct  their  operations  near  the  railroads,  where  they  usu- 
ally completed  their  work  as  soon  as  the  first  or  second  payment  was 
made,  and  decamped  for  parts  unknown,  leaving  the  hedges  and  their 
owners  to  take  care  of  themselves;  and  the  latter  generally  found  that 
thoir  jyvofemonal  hdgc  was  worth  no  further  care  from  themselves, 
than  to  try  and  plow  or  grub  it  up,  which  is  not  so  easily  done;  for  this 
Osage  Orange,  when  once  set  out,  insists  that  it  has  a  right  to  make  a 
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hedge  anyhow,  even  if  not  nearer  together  than  one  in  ten  rods,  and 
you  may  cut  it  as  much  as  you  please,  and  it  still  persists  in  its  right 
to  live  and  make  a  fence. 

But  aside  from  these  casualties,  I  have  never,  in  all  my  experience 
or  knowledge,  known  a  plant  more  than  two  years  old,  or  after  its  sec- 
ond winter's  growth,  to  be  killed  with  cold  here,  or  any  other  cause, 
though  the  thermometer  has  been  sometimes  25°  below  zero — often 
20®^-quite  often  10° ;  and  peach-trees  six  inches  through,  and  grape- 
vines, and  many  common  apple-trees  of  good  size,  have  been  killed  in 
my  grounds,  side  by  side  with  the  hedge,  quite  to  the  ground.  In  se- 
vere winters,  the  tops  of  the  hedges  are  always  killed  down  more  or 
less,  but  the  root  never  so  far;  and  all  the  killing  of  the  top  has  only 
amounted  in  practice  here  to  the  saving  of  one  good  spring  pruning. 
The  first  plant  ever  brought  into  this  country,  some  twenty  years  ago, 
is  still  alive  in  my  front-yard;  and  my  oldest  hedges  are  decidedly  the 
best  on  my  place ;  and  the  same  is  true  of  my  brother's  in  Quincy,  and 
many  others.  But  farther  north,  I  have  learned  that  the  plants  last 
winter  killed  out  so  badly  in  some  places,  in  the  young  two-year  old 
hedges,  that  it  has  discouraged  their  owners — I  think  unwisely — for  in 
other  places  still  farther  north,  I  learn  they  have  stood  well;  and  I 
must  think  the  error,  where  they  were  killed  out,  consisted  in  too  late 
culture  in  the  fall ;  beside  it  is  hardly  probable  that  we  shall  have  an- 
other winter  combining  so  many  peculiar  causes  of  destruction  as  the 
last,  perhaps,  in  a  whole  century;  and  he  that  abandons  a  young  hedge, 
or  a  wheat-crop,  or  any  thing  else,  if  needful  on  his  place,  from  one 
unfortunate  winter,  is  unwise,  especially  if  there  is  good  reason  to 
think  that  some  error  in  culture  caused  the  catastrophe.  But  I  can 
not,  of  course,  and  will  not,  speak  with  any  positiveness  about  either 
soils  or  climates,  or  any  thing  else  not  immediately  within  the  range  of 
my  own  personal  experience. 

But  if  I  were  to  purchase  a  farm  myself,  two  hundred^iiles  north  of 
this,  my  first  effort  would  be,  as  it  ever  has  been  here,  to  hedge  it;  and  if 
the  ground  was  dry  and  warm,  I  believe  I  should  succeed;  if  not,  I  know 
I  should  fail,  till  made  so  by  drainage.  But  I  am  of  the  opinion  that 
there  may  be  many  places  on  the  poor  sandy  and  gravelly  soils  of  the 
North,  and  also  on  the  low  and  wet  soils  further  south,  where  it  will 
not  pay  to  attempt  this  hedge.  On  our  swampy  lands  and  wet  swails 
here,  it  will  not  do  without  thorough  draining  or  dykeing,  so  as  to 
make  a  good  dry  corn  soil. 

7.  The  only  hedge  I  have  ever  had  killed  down  was  burnt  down  un- 
der a  burning  building,  which  burnt  the  soil  from  one  to  two  feet  deep, 
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almost  into  brick-dust.  But,  after  all,  the  roots  of  the  hedge  came  up 
through,  and  that  same  piece  is  now  a  good  hedge.  Burning  off  stub- 
ble and  killing  the  top  in  that  way,  or  prairie  grass,  only  makes  it 
grow  the  thicker  and  better;  and  some  trim  their  hedges  only  by  such 
burning  down,  I  am  told,  in  the  South,  as  the  old  stocks  will  stand  till 
the  new  shoots  come  up  again  to  their  relief. 

I  believe  I  have  now,  my  dear  sir,  answered  all  of  your  questions 
on  this  subject.  If  any  thing  further  is  desired,  I  will  most  cheer- 
fully give  all  the  information  in  my  power. 

Allow  me  also  to  say  that  I  have  seen  and  felt,  in  connection  with 
this  hedge  business  of  the  West,  as  well  as  with  our  other  farming  in- 
terests, such  great  and  urgent  need  of  a  system  of  State  institutions, 
similar  to  those  proposed  in  Hon.  Mr.  Morrill's  bill  now  pending  in 
Congress,  that  I  have  devoted  most  of  my  spare  time  for  some  years 
past,  to  that  great  national  object;  and  I  am  pleased  to  learn  from  the 
pages  of  the  Cincinnatus,  that  your  time  and  talents  are  likewise  di- 
rected to  the  same  great  object.  J.  B.  Turner. 
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CHOICE   APPLES   FROM    INDIANA. 


A  BOX  OF  FRUIT,  sent  to  the  Editor  by  Mr.  R.  W.  Todd  of  Madison, 
Ind.,  for  examination,  early  in  February,  did  not  come  to  hand  till 
March  20th ;  and  what  was  remarkable,  after  having  been  subjected  to 
a  great  variation  in  temperature,  all  this  time  laid  aside  in  a  store,  the 
most  of  the  specimens  were  still  in  a  good  state  of  preservation,  though 
injured  materially  in  flavor.  The  list  was  made  up  of  the  following 
variety  : 

Hoop,  Vandervere,  Seedling  from  Rawle's  Janet,  Putnam  Kusset, 
fine;  Romanite,  larger  than  usual;  English  Red  Streak,  New  Green 
Rambo,  Jersey  Black,  sweet;  Red  Rambo,  Northern  Spy,  Carolina 
Queen,  Milam,  Wine  Sap,  very  fine ;  Lady  Sweeting,  Limber  Twig, 
Rawle's  Janet,  Golden  Gate,  Newark  Sweeting,  White  Bellefleur,  Pry- 
or*s  Red,  Murphy's  Red,  Ramsdale  Sweet,  Honey  Russet;  last  and 
best,  the  Ohio  Pippin. 

A  finer  collection  of  good  keepers  we  have  rarely  seen. 


The  barren  fig-tree  was  not  cursed  because  it  bore  hitter  fruit,  but 
because  it  bore  no  fruit. 
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AN   ETHNOLOGICAL  INQUIRY  CONCERNING   THE  ABO- 

RIGINAL  RACES  OF  AMERICA. 


NO.  v.— THE  AMERICAN  RACES  KNOWN  TO  TUE  ANCIENTS. 


ANTE-COLUMBIAN   DISCOVERY  BY  THE   NORTHMEN. 

While  we  deny  any  marked  or  abiding  influence  upon  the  American 
races  resulting  from  Scandinavian,  Phoenician,  Egyptian,  Irish,  Welch, 
or  Asiatic  emigrations  from  the  Old  World,  yet  there  is  a  strong  prob- 
ability, founded  on  certain  allusions  and  statements  of  the  ancient 
writers,  that  America  and  its  peculiar  type  of  men,  were  known  to  the 
civilized  nations  of  the  Mediterranean  basin,  and  of  Central  Asia, 
ages  ago.  Without  questioning  Plato  in  his  "  Timeas"  of  the  old  island 
of  Atlantis,  beyond  the  green  Hesperides,  that  fairy  Elysium  of  the  an- 
cients, sunk  by  convulsion  in  the  primeval  waters  of  the  all-encircling 
ocean,  we  pass  all  such  vague  descriptions  by,  and  cautiously  descend- 
ing the  stream  of  time,  will  select  a  few  related  facts  in  demonstration 
of  our  proposition,  from  the  more  definite  statements  of  mediaeval  his- 
tory. 

Nearly  five  hundred  years  before  the  era  of  Columbus,  Lief  Erics- 
son, ancestor  of  Captain  Ericsson,  inventor  of  the  Caloric  Engine, 
known  in  the  old  Scandinavian  annals  of  Iceland  as  son  of  Eric  the 
Bed,  drifted  to  the  shores  of  Nantucket,  and  from  thence  arrived  at  the 
already  discovered  peninsula  of  Greenland,  by  passing  the  coasts  of 
Newfoundland  and  Labrador.  Although  the  bold  activity  of  his  en- 
terprising countryman  had  already  discovered  the  Faroe  Islands,  Ice- 
land and  Greenland,  and  had  carried  their  settlements  into  the  very 
heart  of  the  Arctic  Ocean — although  they  afterward  explored  the  New 
Continent  from  the  coast  of  Carolina  to  Barrow's  Straits,  and  even 
established  a  Christian  mission  among  the  natives  as  far  south  as  41^ 
30'  north  latitude,  yet  being  wholly  unprepared  by  previous  scientific 
knowledge  for  questioning  Nature  beyond  the  narrow  limits  of  their 
actual  wants — their  curiosity  bounded  by  their  desires,  and  themselves 
hermetically  shut  vj)  from  the  intercourse  of  nations,  the  event  passed  to 
the  rest  of  mankind  in  the  vague  and  misty  form  of  a  fable. 

Indeed  the  Esquimaux/ or  SlcraUnger,  as  the  Northmen  called  them, 
who  then  extended  farther  south  than  at  present,  related  to  these 
North  American  colonists,  that  still  farther  south,  were  white  men  clad 
in  long  flowing  garments;  and  the  historical  accounts  of  the  Icelanders 
denominate  the  coasts  between  Virginia  and  Florida,  the  "  Land  of 
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the  White  Men,"  or  "Great  Ireland,"  and  maintain,  that  they  were 
peopled  by  the  Irish. 

Thorfin,  the  first  white  child  born  in  America,  A.  D.  982,  is  the 
direct  lineal  ancestor  of  Thorvaldsen,  the  sculptor,  who  is  now  living 
and  favorably  known  both  in  this  and  other  countries. 

According  to  the  testimonies  just  referred  to,  during  the  same  year, 
(A.  D.  982,)  Ari  Marsson,  on  a  voyage  to  Iceland,  was  driven  by  storms 
to  these  coasts,  being  baptized  in  the  Christian  faith,  and  not  allowed 
to  depart,  was  afterward  visited  by  some  of  his  countrymen. 

The  oldest  Icelandic  documents  go  still  further,  and  maintain  that 
Iceland  was  not  at  first  peopled  directly  from  Europe,  but  from  "Great 
Ireland,"  by  Irishmen  who  had  earlier  emigrated  to  America,  and  that 
on  first  reaching  Iceland,  the  Northmen  found  Irish  books,  mass-bells, 
and  other  things  left  by  the  earlier  settlers.  The  important  work,  De 
Mensura  Orhis  Tcrrce,  composed  by  the  Irish  monk  Dicuil,  A.  D.  825, 
thirty-eight  years  before  the  Northmen  acquired  their  knowledge  of  Ice- 
land from  Naddod  the  pirate,  does  not,  however,  confirm  this  opinion. 

Very  near  the  time  of  these  discoveries,  according  to  the  traditions 
of  the  Peruvians,  Manco  Copac  and  Mama  Ocollo  his  wife,  majestic  in 
their  forms,  and  dressed  in  white  cotton  garments,  claiming  to  be  the 
offspring  of  the  Sun,  sent  by  the  Parent  of  the  Human  Race  to  in- 
struct and  civilize  mankind,  suddenly  appeared  on  the  banks  of  Lake 
Titicaca,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Empire  of  the  Incas. 

Two  hundred  years  later,  the  Aztecs  arrived  in  the  valley  of  Mexico, 
and  established  the  powerful  Mexican  empire. 

Now  had  the  Scandinavian  colonizations  been  attended  by  permanent 
results — had  they  been  maintained  and  protected  by  a  powerful,  civil- 
ized mother  country,  instead  of  Greenland  and  Iceland,  where  man, 
in  his  most  advanced  state  of  power,  has  to  put  forth  all  his  energies 
against  the  hardships  of  an  inhospitable  climate,  the  advancing  emi- 
gration would  then  have  found  wandering  hordes,  in  those  regions, 
where  the  Spmnsh  conquerors  met  with  peacefully-settled  tribes,  and 
the  glory  of  the  discovery  would  have  been  awarded  to  the  Northmen. 

But  these  colonies  perished  from  neglect.  Greenland  and  Iceland 
were  shut  out  from  all  intercourse  with  each  other,  and  the  rest  of  the 
world,  by  Norwegian  tyranny,  so  that  when  Columbus  visited  Iceland 
in  the  month  of  February,  1477,  the  knowledge  of  the  New  Continent 
was  forgotten,  or  at  least,  he  was  not  able  to  discover  any  recollection 
of  it,  for  had  he  heard  tidings  of  the  earlier  colonization,  he  would 
not  have  directed  his  course  southwest  from  the  Canary  Islands,  when 
the  lands  in  question  had  a  northwesterly  direction. 
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STATE  COMMISSIONER'S  REPORT  OF  COMMON  SCHOOLS. 


This  is  a  document  of  some  two  hundred  pages,  and  reflects  great  credit 
upon  the  Commissioner,  Mr.  A.  Smyth,  whose  labors  have  been  con- 
stant and  indefatigable,  as  will  be  apparent  to  all  who  will  examine  his 
Report. 

This  Report  evidently  approaches  more  nearly  completeness,  and 
reliability,  than  that  of  any  former  year.  It  embraces  statements  from 
all  the  counties  in  the  State  but  one — Cuyahoga  alone  being  delin- 
quent, which  it  seems  has  been  delinquent  for  three  successive  years, 
and  that  too  while  it  is  a  county  having  a  larger  population  than  any 
other  in  the  State  except  Hamilton,  and  from  its  position  should  be  an 
example  of  excellence  in  educational  matters. 

Our  Commissioner  has  shown  himself  faithful  and  zealous  in  his 
work,  and  evidently  has  not  been  laboring,  as  too  many  do,  merely  for 
the  salary.  Indicative  of  the  extent  of  the  labors  of  our  Commis- 
sioner, we  are  apprised  that  during  a  period  of  seven  months  he  trav- 
eled upward  of  four  thousand  miles,  delivered  over  one  hundred  lec- 
tures and  •  addresses ;  making,  meantime,  the  acquaintance  of  audi- 
tors of  counties,  school  examiners,  boards  of  education  and  other  school 
officers ;  urging  to  duty  and  consulting  as  to  the  best  places  and  means 
for  the  promotion  of  the  great  educational  interests  of  the  State. 
We  are  gratified  to  learn  from  the  perusal  of  this  able  and  elaborate 
document,  that  the  Common  School  system  of  our  State,  though  far 
from  fulfilling  its  mission,  is,  to  a  highly  encouraging  extent,  working 
most  desirable  results.  There  are  numerous  facts  and  figures  presented 
which  would  no  doubt  be  interesting  in  this  connection;  but  our 
limits  will  restrict  us  to  a  very  few. 

The  whole  number  of  youth  enumerated  in  the  State  is, 838,037 

The  whole  number  enrolled  in  our  schools  is, 603,347 

And  from  the  manner  in  which  this  is  done,  it  is  certain  that  many 
are  enrolled  more  than  once.  These  figures  show,  on  the  presumption 
that  there  has  been  but  a  single  enrollment,  the  mournful  fact  that 
there  are  234,620  who  have  not  attended  at  all.  Our  Commissioner 
states  that  the  number,  not  availing  themselves  of  any  educational  ad- 
vantages, is  over  300,000 ;  and  that  out  of  the  838,037  the  average  daily 
attendance  has  been  but  350,867 — less  than  one-half.  This  gives  us 
evidence  that  there  is  a  great  want  of  efficiency  still  in  the  school 
system. 
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The  totAl  amount  of  taxes  raised  from  the  various  sources  for  this 

purpose  was, $2,261,622  00 

Amount  expended  for  teachers'  wages  during  the  year, $1,608,379  39 

Amount  for  building  and  repairs,  and  all  other  school  purposes,...        691,637  69 
Grand  total  of  expenditures, $2,299,917  08 

Number  of  school  libraries, 6,881 

Number  of  books, 214,121 

Value  of  school  apparatus, $29,888  00 

111  answer  to  the  question,  What  is  demanded  of  our  public  schools? 
the  Commissioner  dwells  with  force  upon — Health:  Physical  deteriora- 
tion— its  causes — its  remedy — gymnastics  and  calisthenics — daily  labor. 
Manners:  Less  regard  to  politeness  than  formerly — duty  of  schools  to 
teach  manners.  Mind:  The  true  idea  of  education — public  schools  more 
thorough  than  private — causes  of  poor  schools,  poor  teachers,  poor  school 
books — children  sent  to  school  too  young — proper  course  of  instruction 
in  primary  schools.  Morah:  Necessity  for  moral  instruction — value 
of  high  moral  character — exclusion  of  sectarianism — denominational 
schools. 

After  a  careful  survey  of  Mr.  Smyth's  very  able  Report,  we  are 
forced  to  the  conclusion  that  Ohio  still  needs  something  to  give  effi- 
ciency to  her  great  educational  system  for  the  proper  intellectual  cul- 
ture of  the  masses.  And  first  and  foremost,  she  needs  a  greater  sup- 
ply of  good  efficient  teachers — ^"workmen  that  need  not  be  ashamed." 
In  order  to  this,  there  must  be  a  higher  standard  of  attainment  held 
up  to  educators,  to  those  to  be  educated  as  well  as  to  the  people.  As 
now,  the  teacher  is  as  the  people ;  if  their  education  is  limited,  their 
teacher's  is  sure  to  be;  if  they  have  not  intelligence  to  know  and  feel 
their  need,  there  will  be  no  effort  to  supply  what  is  not  felt. 

In  the  second  place,  it  will  be  found  necessary  that  a  legal  requisi- 
tion be  made  on  the  parents  and  guardians,  to  send  their  children  or 
wards  a  certain  period  of  time,  between  the  ages  of  ten  and  fourteen, 
to  school.  And  third,  and  lastly,  that  there  may  be  a  larger  number 
of  well-qualified  teachers,  and  a  higher  standard  of  intellectual  at- 
tainment reached,  a  more  extended  and  liberal  system  of  education, 
scientific  in  its  character,  should  be  adopted  and  partially,  at  least, 
supported  at  public  expense. 

That  such  a  system  would  prove  highly  salutary  to  the  correcting 
of  the  present  deficiencies,  needs  no  argument.  That  the  cultivation 
and  diff'usion  of  science  is  national,  must,  to  every  reflecting  mind, 
appear  axiomatic.  Our  national  wealth,  already  immense,  is  but  the 
result  of  discovery  and  invention.  Science  is  the  great  almoner  of  the 
wide-spread  blessings  of  the  present  advanced  civilization.  Its  pro- 
motion should  be  an  object  of  state  and  national  patronage. 
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A  FEW  WORDS  ON  EVERGREENS  AND  OTHER  MATTERS. 


IHPORTANT  to  the  landscape,  for  shelter,  and  for  winter  and  summer 
beanty,  as  evergreen  trees  and  shrubs  are,  we  never  lose  an  opportuni* 
ty  of  speaking  a  good  word  in  their  behalf,  though  we  run  the  risk  of 
repeating  what  has  been  said  before.  Their  cultivation,  in  England, 
is  a  perfect  passion,  carried  sometimes  to  a  degree  that  appears  almost 
unpardonable  in  a  country  where  the  land  would  seem  to  be  required 
for  food.  The  English  climate  is,  undoubtedly,  much  better  adapted 
for  a  Pinetum,  or  collection  of  pines,  than  our  own.  Dropmore,  not 
many  miles  from  Windsor  Castle,  presents  as  fine  examples  of  ever- 
^eens,  as  it  is  well  possible  to  conceive.  Its  proprietor,  Lord  Gren- 
yille,  had  a  love  for  the  subject,  and  procured  the  newer  evergreens  as 
soon  as  they  were  imported ;  his  trees — and  those  at  Elvaston  Castle- 
present  as  large  specimens  of  the  new  kinds  as  are  to  be  found  in  cultiva- 
tion; happily,  his  widow  takes  pride  and  pleasure  in  keeping  them  in 
condition.  Most  of  them  have  space  to  develope  their  beauty,  and  a 
system  of  feeding  the  trees  was  early  employed,  that  has  been  attended 
■■irith  most  happy  results.  The  operation  is  a  very  simple  one,  and 
may  be  practiced  by  every  body.  Trenches  are  dug  in  radii  that  ap- 
proach the  body  of  the  tree ;  beginning  at  a  distance  of  forty  or  more 
feet  from  the  body  of  a  large  specimen,  a  gutter,  twelve  to  twenty -four 
inches  in  depth,  is  excavated,  and  the  soil  carted  away ;  when  the 
young  rootlets  at  the  extremities  of  the  roots  are  reached,  they  are 
gently  raised  and  imbedded  in  a  composition  of  decayed  leaves  and  vir- 
gin mold,  that  has  been  thoroughly  prepared  and  mixed;  or  if  any 
particular  description  of  food  is  known  to  be  better  adapted  to  a  given 
kind  of  tree,  it  is  of  course  employed.  In  these  numerous  radiated 
trenches,  the  trees  find  their  nourishment,  and  acquire  a  vigor  and 
beauty  that  is  a  perfect  regale  to  the  eye. 

Carrying  out  the  idea  at  home,  the  following  experiment  was  tried 
on  a  Norway  fir,  which  is  still  the  graduated  thermometer  to  tell  of  the 
advantages  of  feeding  roots.  It  had  the  appearance  of  being  quite 
healthy,  but  had  been  planted  two  years  before  in  a  clay  soil,  in  a  hole 
about  three  feet  wide.  We  had  trenches  dug  to  its  rootlets,  begiiining 
at  a  distance  of  seven  feet  and  a  half  only  from  the  tree.  The  root- 
lets were  found  making  a  vain  effort  to  penetrate  the  clay  which  they 
reached  the  previous  autumn.  Additional  nourishment  gave  continued 
impetus  to  the  plant,  which  grew  far  beyond  its  contemporary  neigh- 
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bors,  rarely  increasing  less  than  three  feet  per  annnm.  In  three  yean 
the  roots  were  again  at  the  borders  of  the  clay,  and,  for  the  sake  of  an 
experiment,  we  then  left  them  to  battle  with  their  difficulties  as  best 
they  could.  The  annual  growth  began  sensibly  to  diminish,  till  the 
third  year  its  leader  grew  but  six  inches ;  the  side  branches  partook  of 
the  stunting,  when  we  relented  and  gave  another  course  of  feeding,  by 
extending  the  trenches;  the  growth  immediately  was  sensibly  increased; 
the  second  year  it  was  as  vigorous  as  of  old,  and  is  now  one  of  oar 
best  specimens;  but  there  it  stands,  its  annual  growth  marked  by  the 
leader  and  side  shoots,  a  monument  to  the  truth  of  the  remark,  that 
trees  can  be  fed  as  readily  as  a  Berkshire. 

There  is  nothing  surprising  in  this;  for,  though  trees  do  grow  un- 
der difficulties,  and  sometimes  with  only  a  few  prongs  penetrating  be- 
tween rocks,  to  have  rapid  growth  we  must  give  them  suitable  soil; 
merely  planting  a  tree  is  not  sufficient,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  to  in- 
sure its  full  beauty. 

The  roots  of  evergreens  rarely  descend  deep,  so  that  we  have  them 
within  reach  of  our  "feeding  troughs."  So  simple  an  operation  should 
not  be  neglected  whenever  the  trees,  speaking  their  own  language,  im- 
plore the  owner  for  assistance.  The  omission  of  this  duty  will  account 
for  the  stunted  appearance  of  thousands  of  evergreens  in  any  neigh- 
borhood where  the  soil  is  deficient  in  the  proper  ingredients,  and  too 
many  neighborhoods  are  so,  to  expect  favorable  results  without  simi- 
lar care. 

Disappointments  have  occurred  in  many  attempts  to  imitate  the 
planting  abroad,  but  it  should  not  discourage  us.  If  we  can  not  have 
all  the  variety  that  Englishmen  have,  we  have  an  abundance  of  superb 
trees  for  a  plantation  of  great  extent.  If  the  Cri/ptomerta  Japomca 
is  not  hardy,  or  the  Araucaria  imhricata  dies  by  slow  degrees,  substi- 
tute something  else:  the  Pinus  exceha — the  Cedar  of  Lebanon,  ^^as  a 
proud  ship  of  the  line  among  coasting  vessels,"  hardy  in  the  middle 
latitudes  of  the  United  States,  and  beautiful  beyond  compare;  the 
Hemlock  and  Norway  Spruce,  unquestionably  our  most  valuable  coni- 
fers; the  White  Pine,  and  numerous  others  that  have  been  tried,  and 
have  proved  hardy  as  far  north  as  Northern  New- York  and  Canada^ 
would  soon  make  up  a  list  of  sufficient  variety  to  give  the  character  of 
a  Pinetum^  where  the  winter  winds  would  only  penetrate  to  utter  those 
harp-like  sounds  that  are  so  musical  to  the  attuned  ear.  Shelter  and 
beauty  can  thus  be  combined  in  any  climate  of  our  Union ;  at  the 
South,  by  a  greater  variety ;  at  the  North  and  West,  by  greater  num- 
bers of  the  same  kinds.     But  do  not  let  us  hear,  as  wo  did  the  other 
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day,  that,  *Hhe  planting  of  evergreens  is  a  humbug,"  because  one  or 
two  specimens,  that  much  was  expected  from,  had  partially  failed ;  they 
were  planted  in  a  most  exposed  situation,  and,  probably,  without  proper 
oare;  to  have  a  good  collection  of  evergreens,  you  must  give  attention 
to  the  wants  of  the  plant  in  many  ways;  two  of  these  are,  shelter 
while  they  are  young,  suitable  soil  and  plenty  of  it. 

One  of  the  peculiarities  attending  a  place  newly  planted,  we  have 
never  seen  noticed  by  any  writer.  A  tree  recently  set  out,  always 
looks  as  if  it  were  rvot  at  Jvomej  it  is  not  in  keeping  with  its  new  posi- 
tion, or  rather,  it  has  not  yet  appropriated  the  position  to  itself;  hence, 
for  the  first  few  years  of  a  new  place,  the  planting  has  an  unnatural 
look  that  is  often  the  source  of  disappointment.  In  time,  however,  the 
trees  put  on  a  life-like  garb,  that  appropriates  the  space  as  their  own, 
lind  they  seem  to  fit  into  their  niches  sovnaturally,  ths,t  they  are  scarce- 
ly noticed  by  the  careless  observer;  they  are  now  at  home,  and  part 
and  parcel  of  the  scenery.  If  the  ground  has  been  thoroughly  trenched, 
you  need  not  wait  many  years  for  good  results. 

The  first  year  or  two  of  the  suburban  residence,  where  all  the  trees 
are  new,  are  thus  not  without  their  discouragements,  and  hence  it  is  a 
good  plan  to  procure  a  few  specimens  of  greater  size,  even  though  they 
are  not  of  the  most  valuable  kinds,  and  to  displace  them  one  by  one 
as  better  grow  up.  A  few  varieties  bear  removal  with  more  success 
than  others;  the  Horse-chesnut  is  patient  even  under  ill-treatment; 
the  Silver  maple  may  be  taken  up  without  material  injury;  the  Wil- 
low, if  planted  in  made  ground,  or  ground  that  is  loose  and  moist,  will 
rapidly  attain  importance.  Evergreens  should  be  at  once  set  out,  as  a 
year's  delay  is  a  year  lost;  the  Austrian  pine,  and  the  Pinaster,  are 
among  the  most  rapid  growers,  while  the  Cembran  pine  is  extremely 
glow.  Such  information  is  obtainable  from  books,  and  no  young  plant- 
er should  neglect  their  study. 

It  is  a  favorite  plan  with  us,  to  intermingle  the  utile  with  the  dulce 
in  planting  a  new  place.  We  can  see  no  reason  why  many  of  our 
crhade  trees  should  be  neglected  because  they  also  produce  fruit.  There 
is  scarcely  a  more  ornamental  tree  than  the  Spanish  chesnut,  and  it 
yields  a  very  profitable  crop  of  excellent  nuts;  why  not  plant  this  in- 
stead of  the  commonest  maples?  A  few  fine  cherry-trees  of  the  most 
select  kinds,  serve  the  purposes  of  shade  nearly  as  well  as  the  most 
fashionable  foreign  deciduous  trees,  and  they  are  an  annual  source  of 
gratification,  not  only  to  the  old  and  young,  but  they  bring  round  the 
house  the  favorite  robbin  and  other  singing-birds.  Reflect,  while  the 
latter  enjoy  themselves,  that  you  planted  the  cherry  to  share  its  fruits 
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with  your  friends.  The  Shell-bark  hickory  is  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful American  trees  we  possess  j  procure  the  true  kind,  and  give  a  little 
space  to  what  will  long  delight  your  successors.  The  Walnut  is  an 
extremely  productive  tree,  and  its  timber  is  worth  more  than  most 
others.  The  English  walnut,  or  Madeira- nut,  is  also  ornamental  and 
useful.  The  Peach,  the  Apricot,  and  the  Crab-apple,  interspersed  in 
your  grounds  in  suitable  situations,  are  as  picturesque  as  shrubbery, 
and,  like  the  Filbert,  yield  valuable  products;  another  argument  for 
the  use  of  these,  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact,  that  when  they  are  placed 
within  sight  of  the  mansion,  they  are  more  under  the  eye  of  the  resi- 
dent, and,  consequently  are  less  liable  to  depredations. 

No  country  in  the  world  is  expending,  on  new  rural  improvements, 
more  money  than  our  own;  it  is  of  great  importance  that  it  should  be 
laid  out  judiciously.  Whatever  may  be  the  natural  taste  of  the  be- 
ginner who  is  capable  of  enjoying  the  happy  efforts  of  others,  he 
should  be  impressed  with  the  fact,  that  many  tasteful  persons  fail  when 
they  employ  their  energies  in  a  new  field  of  operations,  precisely  as 
they  might  do  if  they  attempted  a  musical  instrument  without  a  master; 
they  should  consult  some  one  whose  business  it  is  to  lay  out  their 
grounds,  whose  experience  has  been  exhibited  by  some  example,  and 
who  can  give  correct  information  in  such  important  points  as  what 
trees  attain  a  great  or  a. rapid,  hight,  and  which  must  be  waited  for  in 
patience.  Accomplished  individuals,  in  this  department,  are  extreme- 
ly rare;  landscape  gardening  is  a,  fine  art,  and  in  all  the  fine  arts, 
great  masters  are  the  exceptions. 

One  of  the  worst  errors  committed  by  citizens,  when  removing  to 
"the  country,"  is  their  congregating  too  near  together  in  villages  where 
the  land  is  dear,  the  ^^lots"  small  and  shallow,  and  wjiere,  as  a  taste  for 
rural  art  increases,  there  is  no  space  to  expand.  The  citizen,  accus- 
tomed to  his  small  plot  of  twenty  by  one  hundred  feet  in  town,  con- 
ceives that  one  hundred  by  two  hundred  feet  is  a  magnificent  allow- 
ance. Many  purchase  even  much  less,  and  their  country  experiences 
end  in  disappointment;  whereas,  if  they  had  gone  but  a  little  further 
from  village  streets,  they  would  h|ive.  possessed,  at  the  same  cost^ 
ground  for  a  good  orchard  and  cow  pasture. 

On  the  other  hand,  do  not  undertake  too  much.  Country,  or  even 
suburban  life,  is  not  less  expensive  than  that  of  the  city;  to  keep  a  set 
of  assistants  whom  you  must  always  overlook,  and  perhaps  two  sets, 
one  to  go  to  town,  is  onerous  and  costly.  It  is  more  difficult  to  be 
"content  with  simplicity,"  and  those  habits  which  do  not  engender  ex- 
pense, than  most  people  imagine;  and  "living  in  the  country,'*  be  as- 
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dared,  does  not  necessarily  decrease  the  difficulty.  The  really  happy 
country  people  are  those  who  have  graduated,  as  all  sensible  people 
should  do,  their  expenses  within  their  income;  who  have  a  fondness 
for  country  pursuits,  a  garden,  fruit,  shrubbery,  and  who  can  find  con- 
genial employment  when  alone. 


!•♦« 


WINTER-KILLING   OF   FRUIT   TREES. 


LETTER  FROM  EX-QOYERNOR  W.  BEBB. 


Editor  Cincinnatus  :  Knowing  the  deep  interest  you  take  in  Pomol- 
ogy, I  enclose  to  you  one  of  the  many  communications  received  from 
the  most  intelligent  fruit-growers  of  our  country. 

When,  at  the  urgent  solicitation  of  many  kind  friends,  in  different 
parts  of  the  country,  I  consented  to  enter  upon  the  preparation  of  a 
systematic  work  on  fruits,  I  soon  realized  my  need  of  the  assistance  of 
other  observers.  For  the  purpose  of  eliciting  this  information,  a  Cir- 
cular was  prepared  and  very  widely  disseminated  among  those  who 
were  supposed  to  feel  an  interest  in  the  matter.  These  have  literally 
brought  forth  much  fruity  and  have  enabled  me  to  pursue  the  investi- 
gation in  hand,  much  more  satisfactorily  than  could  possibly  have  been 
done  without  such  aid.  In  addition  many  persons  have  sent  me  their 
notes  on  various  points  connected  with  fruit  culture,  so  that  a  mass  of 
valuable  material  is  accumulating  in  the  Pomological  port-folio,  from 
which  important  conclusions  may  be  drawn. 

In  a  large  portion  of  our  country,  especially  that  portion  generally 
known  as  the  North-west,  and  particularly  in  the  Prairie  region,  one 
of  the  most  important  questions,  indeed  a  primary  one,  with  regard  to 
fruit,  is  that  which  relates  to  the  hardiness  of  the  tree.  This  is  a  mat- 
ter which  is  very  desirable  to  investigate  thoroughly,  and  on  this  ac- 
count it  is  here  especially  adverted  to,  in  the  hope  that  some  of  your 
readers  may  be  induced  to  continue  their  efforts  and  assistance  in  the 
same  way.  The  soil,  situation,  and  latitude  of  the  Orchard,  are  all 
modifying  elements  in  the  problem  of  fruit  culture,  which  have  great 
weight  and  importance  in  the  result,  as  are,  also,  the  adoption  of  differ- 
ent varieties  of  fruits  to  these  varying  circumstances. 

The  communication  now  handed  to  you  is  one  of  peculiar  interest 
on  account  of  these  details,  and  coming  as  it  does  from  one  of  our  own 
citizens,  a  man  who  has  been  honored  by  the  people  of  Ohio,  with  the 
highest  office  in  the  State,  but  who  has  for  many  years  resided  upon 
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the  beautiful  Rock  River  country,  it  will  no  doubt  be  read  with  great 
interest  by  your  Buckeye  friends.  Governor  Bebb,  has  kindly  con- 
sented to  allow  me  to  present  his  letter  to  the  world  through  your  pages. 

Yours,  Jno.  a.  Wardpe. 

Aston,  North  Bend,  0^  March  18,  1858. 


Fountjlin  Dale,  March  10,  1858. 
Jno,  A-  Warder,  M.  D. — Dewr  Sir:    In  answer  to  your  circular  and  letter,  I 
propose  to  communicate  the  effects  of  the  two  severe  winters  preceding  the  last, 
upon  fruit-trees  in  this  climate;  and  then  to  remark  upon  the  facta  obeeryed 
elsewhere,  premising, 

1.  That  we  reside  one  hundred  miles  west  of  Chicago.  The  geological  forma* 
tion  is  the  Cliff  Limestone,  just  below  the  Coal  Measures.  The  soil  is  vegetable 
mold  and  calcareous  loam,  resting  on  limestone  rock,  lying  in  horizontal  strata, 
and  throwing  out  large  springs  and  perennial  brooks.  Along  the  borders  of 
ihese  brooks  and  all  larger  streams  and  rivers,  are  belts  of  forest-trees,  covering 
perhaps  one-tenth  of  the  country,  the  remainder  being  open  prairie.  The  sur- 
/aee  is  undulating,  like  that  around  Lexington,  Kentucky.  The  climate  is  cold 
in  winter,  cheerless  in  early  spring,  but  delightful  In  summer  and  autumn.  The 
winters  are  more  intense  between  Lake  Michigan  and  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
than  in  corresponding  latitudes  either  east  or  west.  A  fact  well  worthy  the  no- 
tice of  the  pomologists  of  all  the  States  bordering  upon  the  Upper  Mississippi. 

2.  We  have  five  hundred  apple-trees  in  three  orchards,  one  open  prairie,  on« 
a  good  deal  exposed,  and  the  other  in  oak-opening.  We  have  thirty  thousand 
apple-trees  in  nurseries,  planted  between  the  rows  of  the  oak-opening  orchard. 
The  prairie  orchard  wa«  planted  in  1851,  the  others  in  1852.  The  former  waa* 
not  plowed  the  falls  before  the  hard  winters;  the  others  were  plowed. 

The  results  were  as  follows: 

1.  Some  varieties  were  quite  killed,  some  partially  injured,  and  others  atand 
entirely  unhurt. 

2.  The  trees  in  the  prairie  orchard,  which  was  most  exposed,  but  not  plowed 
late,  were  less  injured  than  the  same  sorts  in  the  oak-opening  orchard,  more  pro- 
tected bnt  cultivated  late  in  the  falL 

S.  Young  nursery-trees  stood  quite  as  well  as  older  trees  of  the  same  varie- 
ties, side  by  side. 

4.  RooUgrafted  trees  seemed  quite  as  hardy  a«  thoee  grafted  above  the  ground. 
I  had  £(uajbo8  pi-of>agated  both  ways.  AU  died  together.  1  observed  seedlings  also 
killed.  Indeed,  I  am  satisfied  that  many  of  our  most  vigorous  cultivated  sort* 
jtre  hardier  than  the  average  of  aeedlinge. 

5.  As  t»  the  effect  upon  particular  varieties,  I  will  notice  a  few  kinds  a  little 
in  detail,  and  then  give  a  more  general  elaeeification. 

1.  Yellow  Bellcfleur — Vigorous  and  perfectly  hardy,  a  beautiful  tree. 

2.  White  Bellefleur — Orlley — Badly  injured,  not  fit  for  this  climate. 

3.  Rawles  Janat—  Very  hardy,  early  bearer — last  summer  hardly  ripened  heroi 

4.  Romanite — tiilpin — Hardy,  beautiful  tree,  early,  prolific  bearer — late  keeper. 

5.  Wine  Snp — Vigorous,  liardy,  early  and  proli&c. 

6.  Greeo  Newtown  Pippin  |  jj^  ^^^^  winter-kill,  hardy  and  deUcUuB,  but  grow 
&  ci'i^Tnl  B^  jiL'"'     J  •*»  ^^'^^  *»'  ^"^^  prodnction  in  thi«  climate. 
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Not  80  hardy  as  the  names  would  induce  ns  to  ex- 
pect. They  were  all  injured  more  or  less,  and  some 
of  the  Northern  Spy  quite  killed. 


9.  Northern  Spy, 
.  10.  Red  Astrachan, 

11.  Pomme  de  Niege, 

12.  Canada  Ranette, 
18.  Sweet  June — ^hioh  top — A  very  beautifiil,  hardy  tree,  and  early  bearer — 

fruit  sweet,  and  a  great  treat  to  wood-peckers. 

14.  EarJy  Red — dark  red  woodj  rough  spray — vigorous,  early  and  prolific,  fhiit 
iour — cooks. 

15.  Yellow  Ingestrie,     \  jj^f^j^i^j.  quality,  but  valuable  as  hardy  trees,  and  very 

n!  KSwec\  CodTn?    T^^^^  ^'^^  P^^^^^^  ^*"^"- 

18.  Rambo — This  fine  apple  I  fear  can  not  be  relied  on  here.  Ours  were  all 
killed.  Our  neighbor,  Col.  White,  has  old  trees  on  more  sandy  land,  stock-grafted 
which  were  not  killed,  and  bore  well  this  season. 

19.  Rhode  Island  Greening — Condemned  by  our  nurserymen.  We  were  de- 
terred from  planting,  and  have  none.  Esq.  Parker  has  trees  not  grafted  which 
stand  well  in  an  old  orchard  not  plowed,  and  bear  well. 

20.  King — Our  rabbits  like  Kings — they  barked  them  all  in  the  nursery. 

21.  American  Golden  Russet^ — No  trees  in  bearing — stands  well  in  the  nursery 
— not  a  very  vigorous  but  a  beautiful  grower. 

22.  English  Golden  Russet — Good,  slender,  drooping,  yellow  spray,  with  white 
■mall  dots — vigorous,  beautiful,  hardy,  early  and  prolific. 

I.  A  list  of  trees  perfectly  hardy  in  nursery  and  orchard : 

Summer. — 1.  Sweet  Paradise;  2.  William's  Favorite;  8.  Early  Harvest;  4. 
Sweet  June;  5.  American  Summer  Pearmain;  6.  Carolina  June. 

Fall, — 1.  Kesweck  Codlin;  2.  Porter;  8.  Trenton  Early;  4.  Early  Pennock; 

5.  Fall  Orange;  6.  Rosseau  Autumn;  7.  Holland  Pippin;  8.  Summer  Queen; 
10.  Siberian  Crab — all  sorts. 

Winter. — 1.  Red  Romanite;  2.  Red  Calville;  8.  Pomme  Gris;  4.  Red  Canada; 

6.  Westfield  Seek-no-further;  G.  English  Golden  Russet;  7.  American  Golden 
Russet;  8.  Yellow  Bellefieur;  9.  Wine  Sap;  10.  Fallen walder;  11.  Tallman's 
Sweet;  12.  Rawle's  Janet;  13.  Roman  Stem;  14.  Yellow  Ingestrie;  15.  Pennock 
Red;  16.  Barret  Russet;  17.  Gloria  Mundi;  18.  Twenty-ounce;  19.  Ape,  or  Lady 
Apple. 

n.  A  list  half-hardy  or  tender  sorts,  either  quite  killed  or  much  injured: 

Summer. — 1.  Red  Astrachan;  2.  Hocking. 

fhlL—-l.  Maiden's  Blush;  2.  Rambo;  3.  Fall  Pippin. 

Winter. — 1.  Northern  Spy;  2.  Domme;  3.  Esopus  Spitzenberg;  4.  Newtown 
Spitzenberg;  5.  Fameuse;  6.  Baldwin;  7.  Fulton;  8.  W.  W.  Pearmain;  9.  Can- 
ada Ranette;  10.  Milam;  11.  White  Bellefieur;  13.  Priestley;  14.  Poughkeep- 
sie  Russet. 

III.  I  am  sorry  to  add  in  one  sweeping  list: 

1.  That  all  our  pears  were  killed;  2.  Peaches  killed;  8.  Heart  and  Bigareau 
Cherries  killed;  4.  Quinces  killed.     Plums  and  Morellos  stand — ^Dukes  injured. 

The  value  of  these  observations  consists  in  the  number  of  sorts  tested  by  iha 
severity  of  the  winters — ^the  high  latitude — the  diversity  of  circumstances,  soilsi 
elevations,  exposures  and  modes  of  culture.  The  temperature,  for  nearly  two 
months  each  winter,  ranged  below  zero,  often  25°  below,  and  once  27®  bebw. 
They  were  carefully  noted,  and  are  now  cheerfully  at  your  service,  if  you  can 
make  them  of  any  avail. 

Having  finished  these  observations  concerning  fhiit-trees  in  this  climate,  I 
will,  by  your  leave,  add  a  few  suggestions  rather  than  thoughts,  in  relation  to 
facte  noticed  in  traveling  over  other  portions  of  the  country. 

1.  It  has  no  doubt  occurred  to  you  that  pear-trees  and  eherry-treee  seem  tft 
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flourish  best  on  soils  of  primitive  or  sandstone  origin;  and  to  fail  generally  in 
the  fine  limestone  soils  of  the  Western  States.  Along  the  whole  extent  of  the 
Alleghany  Mountains,  from  New  England  to  Tennessee  inclusive,  and  in  all  these 
granitic  and  sandstone  borders  and  outlinetj  pears  and  cherries  are  compara- 
tively at  home.  Why  is  this?  Is  there  any  deficiency  of  silex  or  iron,  or  both, 
in  our  fat  lands,  or  is  there  a  superabundance  of  lime  or  vegetable  matter;  or 
are  there  other  unknown  elements  in  the  problem? 

2.  The  Catawba  grape  flourishes  but  for  the  rot  on  the  Increnitical  limestone 
hills  of  Cincinnati.  It  luxuriates  still  more,  and  never  fails  on  the  sandstone 
soils  of  the  Cumberland  Mountains,  in  Tennessee.  The  most  vigorous  vines,  the 
most  perfectly  ripened  and  delicious  Catawba  grapes  I  ever'saw  or  tasted,  grew 
there  in  their  native  home.  Why  is  this?  Can  it  be  that  Ohio  vineyards  have 
flourished,  not  because  of  the  limestone,  but  in  spite  of  it?  Are  the  great  wine 
districts  of  the  world  limestone?  or,  on  the  contrary,  are  they  not  on  granite 
shales  and  sandstone?  Annlysis,  it  is  true,  shows  lime  to  be  essential  to  the 
growth  of  the  grape,  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  lime  in  soil,  is  not  con- 
fined to  what  are  technically  called  limestone  lands.  I  do  not  understand  the 
subject.  But  one  thing  is  certain,  the  Catawba  grape  grows  quite  as  well,  blasts 
less,  bears  better  crops,  ripens  more  perfectly  and  yields  more  wine  per  acre  on 
the  Cumberland  mountains  than  in  southern  Ohio.  Other  known  facts  may 
sufficiently  account  for  all  this.  The  elevation  is  three  hundred  feet,  the  atmos- 
phere is  more  rare,  more  pure  and  less  humid.  The  winters  are  mild,  the  springs 
genial,  the  summers  long  and  autumns  delightful.  The  summer  heats  are  tem- 
pered by  the  elevation,  so  that  the  range  of  the  thermometer  is  not  so  high  as  at 
Cincinnati  or  Cleveland.  There  is  less  rain  tlian  in  the  valleys,  and  humid  fogs 
are  unknown.  Blodgett,  in  his  essay  on  the  Climatology  of  the  United  States, 
says,  "The  southern  portions  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains  possess  general  chai^ 
actoristics  greatly  favorable  to  the  vine.  They  have  less  humidity  than  the 
plains  below  them,  reversing  the  European  law  of  humidity  and  aqueous  pre- 
cipitation in  this  respect."  The  importance  of  this  consideration  strikes  us  the 
more  forcibly,  when  we  come  to  recollect  that  the  average  fall  of  rain  at  Cincin- 
nati per  annum  is  forty-seven  and  one-half  inches,  and  that  the  average  fall  of 
rain  iu  the  wine  districts  of  Europe  is  only  about  thirty-four  inches — and  that 
excess  of  humidity  is  the  greatest  difficulty  in  the  way  of  wine-growers  in  the 
United  States  east  of  the  Mississippi. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say,  that  if  your  active,  discriminating  mind,  should  be 
able  to  glean  one  useful  fact  out  of  this  long  and  incoherent  communication;  or, 
if  its  rambling  suggestions  should  either  indicate  new  trains  of  thought  or  in- 
duce a  more  careful  survey  and  confirmation  of  opinions  already  entertained,  mj 
object  will  have  been  fully  attained.  And  I  assure  you,  my  dear  sir,  that  no  one 
of  your  numerous  friends  will  more  cordially  greet  from  your  pen,  a  work  not 
only  correct  and  true  in  detail,  but  as  broad  as  the  Great  West^  as  popular  as 
her  institutions,  as  animated  as  her  people,  and  as  fresh  and  fragrant  as  her 
fruity  over  which  may  you  long  preside. 

With  much  regard  and  esteem,  your  friend,  Wm.  Bebb. 
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PHYLLOTAXY,  OR  THE  ARIIANGEMENT  OF  THE  LEAVES 

ON  THE  STEM. 


At  first  sight,  nothing  would  seem  to  be  a  less  promising  subject  of 
study  than  that  of  the  arrangement  of  the  loaves  on  the  stem  or 
branches  of  the  plant,  and  we  should  be  ready  to  admit  that  here,  at 
least,  is  one  field  left  by  Creative  Wisdom  to  the  dominion  of  chance. 
Butacaref\il  investigation  of  this  subject  has  brought  to  light  a  science 
of  unexpected  exactness  and  beauty,  called  Phyllotaxy,  a  Greek  name 
signifying  Leaf -arrangement. 

Let  us  try  an  experiment.  Select  a  straight,  vigorous  shoot  of  an 
Elm,  with  or  without  leaves.  Commencing  with  the  lowest  leaf  at  its 
point  of  insertion  or  scar,  extend  a  thread  to  the  next  leaf  above,  which 
we  shall  find  halfway  around  the  stem,  then  carry  the  thread  on  to  the 
next  leaf  above,  which  we  shall  find  exactly  over  our  first  leaf. 

Now  we  have  wound  the  thread  just  once  around  the  stem,  passing 
two  leaves.  Continue  to  wind  the  thread  in  this  way,  passing  it  by 
each  leaf  in  upward  succession,  to  the  top.  The  thread  now  forms  a 
regular  spiral  line,  each  turn  in  this  spiral  passes  two  leaves — the  third 
leaf  begins  a  new  turn,  consequently  the  distance  between  any  two 
leaves  is  just  half  a  turn,  that  is  (angularly)  half  a  circle  or  180^. 
Now  let  us  call  each  complete  turn  a  cycle,  and  this  kind  viz:  the  Elm 
cycle^  we  will  express  mathematically,  the  \  cycle,  the  numerator,  1,  is  the 
number  of  turns  in  a  cycle,  the  denominator,  2,  of  leaves,  and  the  frac- 
tion itself  is  the  angular  distance  between  any  two  leaves,  i.  e.,  half  a 
circle  or  180°.  It  will  also  be  observed  that  the  leaves  in  the  Elm- 
ehoot  form  two  perpendicular  ranks,  or  in  other  words,  are  2-ranked. 

Let  us  next  try  a  shoot  from  the  Birch,  in  the  same  way.  Here  we 
shall  find  the  spiral  arrangement  even  better  defined  than  in  the  Elm. 
Every  fourth  leaf  completes  one  cycle  and  begins  another;  consequent- 
ly each  cycle  consists  here  also  of  one  turn  and  three  leaves,  and  we 
will  call  the  Birch  cycle  the  J  cycle.  Here  we  also  observe  that  the 
leaves  are  arranged  in  three  rows,  or  that  the  Birch  in  respect  to  its 
leaves  is  3-ranked. 

The  next  experiment  may  be  with  the  twig  of  a  Peach  or  Apple-tree, 
Here  also  our  thread  when  carried  from  leaf  to  leaf,  always  in  the  same 
direction,  will  form  a  regular  spiral  around  the  stem.  But  a  new  char- 
acteristic here  strikes  us.  The  third  leaf  falls  a  little  short  of  one 
complete  turn,  the  fourth  goes  too  far:  but  arriving  at  the  sixih^  wo 
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find  we  have  exactly  completed  two  turoB; 
that  is,  the  Bisth  leaf  stands  exactly  over  the 
first.  This,  the  Peach  spiral,  we  therefore 
express  by  the  number  | ;  2,  the  number  of 
tnrns  in  a  cycle,  5,  the  number  of  leaves, 
and  J  the  angular  distance  between  any  two 
adjacent  leaves.  In  this  eaae  the  leaves  will 
be  5 -ranked. 

Now  let  us  examine  these  appellative  frac- 
tions, ^,  ^,  \  and  see  how  they  are  related  to 
each  other.  The  sum  of  the  first  two  numer- 
ators equals  the  numerator  of  the  third,  and 
the  sum  of  the  first  two  denominators,  the 
denominator  of  the  third.  Continuing  the 
series  by  thi^rulc,  that  is  by  adding  together 
the  numerators  and  the  denominators  of  the 
last  two  fractions,  the  nest  fraction  will  be 


Till  the  nest  higher  spiral  with  which 
we  shall  meet,  be  a  |  spiral  ?  Is  this  Nature's 
law?  Let  us  see.  We  find  a  long,  straight 
shoot  of  Osage  Oraoge  in  yonder  hedge.  If 
it  be  destitute  of  leaves,  uo  matter,  the  thorns 
stand  exactly  in  the  same  order 
as  the  leaves  did,  lor  they  are 
axi/lniy  thorns.  Now  pass  we 
our  thread  from  thorn  to  (horn, 
fastening  it  by  a  single  loop 
to  each,  and  another  beautiful 
spiral  is  before  us.  Here  nei- 
ther the  third,  nor  the  fourth, 
nor  the  sixth  leaf  brings  us  to 
the  completion  of  our  cyele,but 
the  ninth  docs!  and  in  order 
to  reach  the  ninth  we  have 
made  three  complete  turns  and 
passed  eight  leaves !    The  frae- 


Diagrami  t  ami  3  represent  wood-sleniB  or  (he  Pinna  iKO-fflhi  and  thrtc-agltOa. 
The  <totte<t  lines  are  tlie  spiral  tlireoda.  Tlie  figures  number  ihe  leaf-acars  in 
tlieir  order  of  bi 
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tion  f  therefore  is  the  appellative  of  thia 
the  OsBge  Orange-cycle,  the  angular  dia- 
tance  between  any  two  contiguoua  leaves 
is  also  f  of  a  circle  or  135°,  and  the  num- 
ber of  perpendicular  rows  of  leaves  will 
he  8,  or  the  plant  ia  S-ranked. 

The    nest  fraction    iu   our  aeriM  is 

find  vOTi- 


('?+3^'\^  ^„j  ttia  ^lao  ^ 


nature 
of  apiral 


the  next  higher  mode 
icnt.  The  leaves  of  the 
House-leek,  or  of  a  young  shoot  of  the 
White  I'ine  are  thus  arranged ;  that  is  to 
say,  the  cycle  of  tho  House-leek,  etc.  oon- 
sista  of  5  turns  and  lli  leaves  whose  an- 
gular distance  is  fV  of  36()°, 

But  the  older  stems  of  the  White  Pine, 
have  their  leaf-scars  arranged  after  the 
next    higher   plan    of  Phjllotaxy,  vi>: 

(sTra=)2r  ''■"" '' '""'''  '^" 

that  the  growth  of  the  stem  after  the  first 
year,  is  accompanied  by  a  spiral  move- 
ment in  the  same  direction  as  its  first  de- 
velopment.    We  will  now 
recapitulate  these  several 


vilh  e 


mplcB 


Plan  i;  Elm,  Linden, 
or  Bass ;  Corn,  Wheat  and 

all  tho  Grasses. 

Plan  ^;  Alder,  Birah, 
Tulip,  Orchis,  Carex  and 

all  the  Sedgea. 

DisummB  2  B.aA  4  represent 
llie  Iphvcs  of  the  Mtme  stems 
seen  from  ahoTo,  showing  the 
Onler  in  which  ihe;  would  fkll 
upon  each  other  if  Ihs  aiia 
were  Uken  away.  Di«g.  8, 
is  ths  actual  arrangement  of 
tie  petala  of  the  flower  of  Ap- 
ple, single  Rose,  Cherry,  eto. 
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Plan  I;  Apple,  Peach,  Pear,  Cherry,  Willow,  Poplar,  Oak,  Hickory, 
Rose,  etc. 

Plan  § ;  Osage  Orange,  Holly,  Flax,  Plantain,  Aconite. 

Plan  y*j  ;  Eyes  or  buds  in  the  tuber  of  the  Potato,  scales  of  the  Pine 
cone  or  leaves  of  its  annual  shoots.     Also  Erigeron  or  Flea-bane. 

Plan  /i ;  Leaf- scars  of  Pine,  leaves  of  Pitch-pine,  Spruce. 

To  trace  out  the  formative  spiral  in  the  simpler  plans  like  that  of 
the  Alder  or  Peach,  is  very  easy ;  but  to  do  so  in  cases  of  the  /y  or  ^j 
arrangement  requires  the  exercise  of  much  care  and  skill.  The  follow- 
ing suggestions  will  be  of  use.  Suppose  we  have  the  stem  of  White 
Pine  under  trial.  The  spiral  thread  here  winds  against  tJie  ntn.  Its 
turns  are  rather  close — nearer  together  than  the  consecutive  leaves  are. 
The  line  from  one  scar  to  the  next  will  vary  but  little  from  horizontal, 
and  fall  but  little  short  of  half  a  turn  (/y,)  and  when  it  is  correctly 
coiled — except  in  abnormal  cases — it  will  include  even/  leaf-scar. 

The  case  of  opposite  leaves  presents  a  new  phase  of  the  spiral  ar- 
rangement. Here  two  leaves  stand  opposite  each  other  at  the  same 
node  or  joint.  The  second  pair  above  never  stand  exactly  over  the 
first  pair,  but  over  the  intervening  spaces  and  generally  over  the  cen- 
ter of  those  spaces,  as  seen  in  the  Catmint,  Boneset,  Maple.  Two  spi- 
ral lines,  therefore,  instead  of  one,  arise  and  proceed  up  the  stem  to- 
gether and  parallel  in  such  plants.  In  whorled  leaves,  like  those  of 
Trumpet-weed,  where  3  or  more  leaves  stand  around  the  same  node,  we 
have  3  or  more  parallel  spirals. 

Finally,  we  thus  learn  that  the  course  of  development  in  the  grow- 
ing plant  is  universally  spiral  either  evolving  a  single  or  double  or  triple, 
etc,  spire,  prescribing  with  unerring  exactness  the  position  of  each  leaf, 
and  consequently  of  each  axillary  bud,  thorn  or  branch!  "Marvelous 
are  thy  works,  O  Lord  of  Hosts,  in  wisdom  hast  thou  made  them  all!" 
— and  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  we  shall  have  comprehended  all  of 
His  works  in  the  structure  of  the  Plant. 


i«-^«i 


Mathematical  Problem. — Suppose  a  man  having  no  compass,  nor 
surveyor's  chain,  nor  anything  else  to  measure  with,  has  two  stakes  set 
on  a  line  and  then  comes  to  a  house,  or  some  object  which  can  not  be 
seen  through,  how  will  he  get  a  stake  set  on  the  other  side  of  the  ob- 
ject in  a  line  with  the  first  two,  so  that  he  may  continue  the  line  as 
far  as  he  may  wish?  Will  some  one  please  solve  this  and  give  our 
correspondent,  who  furnishes  it,  a  demonstration  of  the  solution? — Ed. 
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MINUTES    OF   CINCINNATI   HORTICULTURAL   SOCIETY. 


HELD  AT  ITS  HALL,  BACON'S  BUILDING,  N.  W.  CORNER  SIXTH  AND  WAL- 
NUT ST8.,  EVERY  SATURDAY,  AT  PRECISELY  TEN  O'CLOCK,  A.  M. 


Cincinnati,  February  18, 1868. 

Society  met;  President  in  the  Chair.     Minutes  read  and  approved. 

Mr.  Heaver  gave  notice  that  there  would  be  a  distribution,  on  the  next  Satur- 
day, of  a  lot  of  valuable  pear,  apple,  cherry  and  plum-grafts. 

A  communication  was  received  from  N.  Longworth,  Esq.,  containing  remarks 
on  Mr.  Oarrison's  ever-bearing  strawberry-vine.     Referred  to  Council. 

Mr.  Howarth  made  a  partial  report  on  fees  of  membership  collected  in  ad- 
vance, and  asked  for  a  discharge  of  the  committee;  discharged. 

Mr^  Howarth  moved  that  the  Grape  Committee  be  discharged ;  carried. 

Mr.  Ernst  laid  on  the  table  a  number  of  copies  of  the  Trcmsactioru  of  the  Ohio 
Pomclogical  Society  for  the  year  1857,  for  distribution. 

The  following  apples  were  received  and  reported  on :  From  W.  E.  Mears — 
Sheepnose.  From  Wm.  Ferguson — Yellow  Newtown  Pippin,  and  one  other  vari- 
ety— the  committee  believed  to  be  the  Cannon  Pearmain.     Adjourned. 

Saturday,  February  20. 

The  President  in  the  Chair.     Minutes  read  and  approved. 

Mr.  James  Gregg,  of  East  Walnut  Hills,  and  Mr.  Joseph  Gatti,  were  elected  to 
membership.  The  Secretary  gave  notice  that  he  had  received  from  the  United 
States  Patent  Office  the  following  seeds  for  distribution  to  members  of  the  Soci- 
ety, viz:  London  Particular  Long  Scarlet  Radish,  Mignonette,  Crimson  Clover, 
White  Globe  Onion,  White  Sugar-beet,  Eclipse  Purple- topped  Yellow  Hybrid  Tur- 
nip, early  Daniel  O'Rourke  Pea,  large  early  London  Cabbage,  White  Strap- 
leaved  Turnip,  Cuba  Tobacco-seed,  Maryland  Tobacco,  Stowell  Evergreen  Corn — 
which,  on  motion,  were  put  into  the  hands  of  the  Council  for  distribution  on 
the  next  Saturday. 

Ordered  that  the  Corresponding  Secretary  be  directed  to  correspond  with  our 
members  of  Congress,  requesting  their  attention  to  the  matter  of  procuring  valua- 
ble seed,  etc.,  from  the  Patent  Office;  also,  that  communications  be  opened  with 
kindred  societies  in  relation  to  the  interchange  of  fruit-grafts,  seeds,  etc. 

On  motion,  Mr.  Howarth  had  leave  to  withdraw  from  the  files  his  papers  on 
the  Grape,  in  view  of  preparing  one  to  cover  the  whole. 

Mr.  Mullett  gave  notice  that  on  next  Saturday  he  would  move  a  resolution  to 
allow  persons  not  members  of  the  Society  to  exhibit  for  premiums,  on  payment 
of  an  exhibition  fee. 

Dr.  Warder,  of  the  Fruit  Committee,  submitted  the  following  report,  which  was 
adopted: 

FRUITS   EXniBITED   AND    REPORTEl)    OX. 

We  have  the  pleasure  to-day  of  examining  some  of  the  new  Apples  from 
Southern  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  which  have  been  brought  into  notice  by  that 
indefatigable  pomologist,  J.  S.  Downer.  Some  of  these  fruits  may  prove  desira- 
ble for  us;  as  it  is  well  known  that  some  of  our  best  fhiits  are  of  Southern  ori- 
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gin.  We  may  feel  encourapjed  to  try  others  that  are  possessed  of  merit,  though 
we  must  hesitate  recommending  varieties  without  trial  here;  the  prominent  char- 
acter which  is  found  iii  most  of  these  fruits  is,  that  their  flesh  is  fine-grained 
and  tender,  generally  juicy  and  rich,  though  not  always  spicy  nor  high-flavored. 

New  apples  from  Southern  Kentucky,  by  J.  S.  Downer  &  Son,  Elkton — New- 
town Pippin;  Iron  Pippin,  yellow-blushed  and  russetted,  tough,  juicy,  not  in 
condition;  White  Paradise,  beautiful,  not  second-rate,  looks  like  M.  McWilliams' 
Golden  or  Rich  Pippin;  White  Apple,  not  particularly  desirable  in  its  present 
condition — resembles  Roman  Stem;  Golden  Pearmain,  yellow-rust,  rich  and  fine 
for  table,  small,  very  good;  Ben  Davis,  handsome,  red-mottled,  juicy,  very  good, 
sub-acid,  rich;  President  Ewing,  good  size,  form  oblate,  regular — ^resembles  the 
Smoke-house — very  good;  Red  Detroit,  very  handsome,  crimson,  large,  not  high- 
flavored,  tender  and  fine-grained;  Watery,  handsome,  white-fleshed — resembles 
Smith's  Cider;  Green  Cheese,  fine-grained,  tender,  very  good;  Hall's  Red,  small, 
handsome,  tender,  fine-grained,  rich,  good;  Dr.  Fulcher,  oblong,  splashed,  tender, 
yellow-fieshed,  fine-grained,  rich,  very  sweet;  Cornfield,  regular,  tender,  fine- 
grained, dry,  sub-acid;  Baldwin,  remarkable  for  the  small  amount  of  color,  be- 
ing a  blushed  yellow  apple,  while  one  from  Rochester,  I^.  Y.,  is  deep  red. 

From  W.  C.  Hampton,  Mt.  Victory,  Ohio — Sutton  Beauty — presented  by  the 
same  pomologist  in  1854  as  "Beauty,"  a  handsome,  large,  red  apple,  of  good 
qualities,  russet-veined,  tender  flesh,  good;  S.  B.,  a  seedling  procured  from 
Southern  Ohio,  globular,  greenish  yellow,  handsomely  mottled  and  blushed  car- 
mine flesh,  breaking  juicy,  sub-acid,  good,  valuable  for  market;  Michael  Heniy, 
very  large;  Canada  Red,  and  Seedling  Siberian  Crab. 

From  Ormsby  Hite,  of  Louisville,  Ky. — Woolfolk's  Seedling — conical,  smooiby 

green,  flesh  white,  tender,  juicy  and  agreeable. 

Fruit  Committee  granted  further  time  to  report  on  the  fruit  exhibited  to-dny. 

The  following  communication  from  N.  Longworth,  Esq.,  was  referred  to  Council. 

To  Cincinnati  Horticultural  Society:  In  your  proceedings  of  this  day — De- 
cember 30 — I  discovered  that  Mr.  Garretson,  of  Iowa,  made  an  interesting  state- 
ment of  facts  in  relation  to  an  ever-bearing  strawberry-plant:  that  his  remarks 
attracted  much  attention,  and  that  the  Chairman  requested  him  to  furnish  some 
plants  to  the  Society  for  experiment,  and  which  you  hoped  would  be  done.  Gen- 
tlemen, if  his  plant  equals  his  description,  the  Peabody  strawberry  will  be  left 
in  the  background,  and  you  have  no  right  to  expect  plants  to  be  sent  you  till,  in- 
stead of  $5,000 — the  sum  required  in  the  Peabody  case — $10,000  is  sent  for  the 
ever-bearing.  An  ever-bearing  strawberry,  producing  an  abundant  crop  of  fine 
fruit,  of  fair  size  and  good  quality,  would  be  worth  $100,000.  Such  a  plant  I 
have  never  seen;  but  shall  believe  such  a  plant  exists  as  soon  as  I  have  fully 
proved  it,  not  before.  Though  I  grant  that,  in  these  days  of  spiritual  rappings^ 
we  must  believe  all  things  possible.  A  leading  attorney  of  our  city,  who  was 
not  a  believer  in  spiritual  rappings,  assured  me  that  ten  days  before  the  suspen- 
sion of  our  Trust  Company  Bank,  a  female  medium  called  on  him,  and  stated  she 
had  a  communication  from  the  land  of  spirits,  that  the  said  Bank  would  fail  in 
ten  days,  and  requested  him  to  take  her  check  and  immediately  draw  out  her 
money,  which  was  done,  and  the  prediction  proved  true.  Mr.  Garretson  sent  me 
some  of  his  plants  last  spring,  proposing  that,  if  I  would  give  him  $1,000  I  should 
have  the  sale  here.  I  did  not  dare  to  accept  the  off'er,  as  dimes  were  scarce  here, 
and  for  another  good  reason.  He  wrote  that  he  was  gathering  a  large  quantity 
of  the  seed  for  sale,  at  so  low  a  price  that  I  was  fearful  it  would  interfere  with 
the  hale  of  plants,  as  his  price  was  only  $100  for  one  thousand  seeds.  The 
plants  sent  me  last  spring  were  planted  by  my  gardener,  who  was  so  ignorant  of 
the  plant  and  its  bearing,  as  to  deem  it  the  common  Alpine,  and  of  no  value. 
Mr.  Garretson  was  here  a  few  hours  since,  and  as  I  had  not  $1,000  to  spare,  I 
stated  to  him  that  myself  and  gardener  had  not  his  estiniate  of  its  value  from 
one  years  trial,  and  had  no  desire  to  keep  the  plant  free  of  charge.  But,  if  da* 
sired  by  him,  they  might  remain  another  year,  when  we  would  report  the  result. 
He  preferred  to  take  the  plants,  and  they  were  given  to  him.  If  handed  over  t# 
you  for  trial,  inform  us  of  their  quality.         B^pectfnlly,        N.  Lomowobtii. 
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Latitude  39°  19',  W.  Lon.  7°  24'  45"  for  the  month  of  February^  1858, 

Ilight  of  Station  above  the  Sea,  800  feet. 
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REMARKS   ON    THE   WEATHER. 

3.  Cleared  off  at  8  A.  M.     Mer- 
cury 31°. 
6.  Sprinkled  at  4  P.  M. 
9.  Rain  ended  in  snow. 
11.  Ground  whitened  with  snow 

last  night. 
13.  Snow  changed  to  rain  about 
4  P.  M. 

18.  Rain,  as  it  fell,  turned  into 
ice. 

19.  A  few  flakes  of  snow  fall* 
ing  nearly  all  day. 


February  frequently  exhibita 
great  and  sudden  changes  of 
temperature,  but  this  month  has 
been  remarkable  for  uniformity. 
Steady  cold  weather  nearly  all 
the  month.  On  this  account,  it 
has  been  said  that  it  would  ay- 
erage  lower  than  any  former 
February  for  years,  but  this  same 
month  in  185G  areraged  bnt 
24.3  degrees,  nearly  one  degree 
colder  than  this.  February,  1867, 
averaged  42  degrees,  nearly 
twice  as  high  as  this  year. 


For  explanation  of  tablefl, 
see  January  No.  of  this  work. 


For  want  of  matter  to  fill  out  our  last  Meteorological  report,  our  printer 
put  in  a  short  article  in  regard  to  the  amount  of  water  in  the  ocean,  which  has 
been  going  the  rounds  of  the  press,  and  was  originally  copied  from  the  Scientifie 
American.  It  contains  a  grave  error,  and  was  corrected  in  the  next  number  of 
that  papen  Of  course  a  paring  one-tenth  of  a  mile  in  thickness,  taken  off  from  a 
globe  eight  thousand  miles  in  diameter,  could  not  possibly,  when  reduced  to  one 
mass,  form  a  globe  sixty  thousand  miles  in  diameter. 


AND  YET  I  KNOW  I  HAVE  A  HEART. 


That  I  am  but  a  womaiij  a  very  plain  one,  too; 

That  garments  rather  coarse  I  wear,  I  know  is  very  true; 

With  features  somewhat  hardened  by  toil  and  anxious  care, 

And  that  my  hard  and  brawny  hands  the  frugal  meals  prepare; 

That  humble  was  my  parentage — ^my  father  gained  the  bread, 

By  toiling  late  and  early,  that  all  his  children  fed — 

And  added  to  the  other  sinSj  is  that  of  poverty, 

And  yet  I  know  I  have  a  fieart,  just  where  a  heart  should  be. 

I  know  I  can  not  boasting  say,  I  never  kneaded  bread, 

Or  washed  a  pocket-handkerchief,  till  after  I  was  wed; 

That  garments  plain  and  useful,  my  fingers  never  wrought, 

Nor  that  a  twenty-dollar  hat  for  me  each  month  was  bought; 

Nor  boast,  I  learned  to  waltz,  or  play  on  the  pianoforte; 

Of  parties,  balls,  and  boarding-schools,  nor  nothing  of  the  sort 

Greek,  French  and  Latin  languages  are  mysteries  to  me. 

And  yet  I  know  I  have  a  hearty  just  where  a  heart  should  he. 

No  lady-Uke  accomplishments  were  ever  mine  to  boast — 

I  've  fearless  fronted  pigs  and  cows,  and  think  I  could  a  ghost; 

I  never  screamed,  nor  faint«d,  when  a  spider  met  my  sight, 

Nor  from  a  silly  mouse  ran  off  in  pale  affright; 

I  own  I  ne'er  o'er  novels  my  nightly  vigils  kept, 

And  wept,  while  I  had  tears  to  weep,  when  other  people  slept-^ 

To  waste  on  visionary  ills,  I  have  no  sympathy. 

And  yei  I  know  I  have  a  heart,  just  where  a  heart  should  be. 

I  never  deemed  that  poverty  should  honest  folks  disgrace. 

Nor  that  'twas  right,  on  credit,  to  dress  in  silks  and  lace; 

I  never  thought  that  labor  should  make  one  ashamed, 

Nor  that  for  uncouth  manners  the  rustic  should  be  blamed ; 

^Gainst  want  and  sorrow's  pleading  voice,  my  heart  I  ne'er  could  steel; 

E'en  for  a  suffering  insect,  I  can  some  pity  feel — 

For  all  the  recU  woes  of  life,  1  've  tears  of  sympathy. 

And  thus  I  know  I  have  a  hearty  just  where  a  heart  should  be. 


N^*l 


LIVE  FOR  SOMETHING. 

Live  for  something — be  not  idle,  look  about  thee  for  employ; 
Sit  not  down  to  useless  dreaming — labor  is  the  sweetest  joy. 
Folded  hands  are  ever  weary,  selfish  hearts  are  never  gay, 
Life  for  thee  hath  many  duties;  active  be,  then,  while  you  may. 
Scatter  blessings  in  thy  pathway !  gentle  words  and  cheering  smiles, 
Better  are  than  gold  and  silver,  with  their  grief-dispelling  wiles. 
As  the  pleasant  sunshine  falleth  ever  on  the  grateful  earth, 
So  let  sympathy  and  kindness  gladden  well  the  darkened  hearth. 
Hearts  there  are,  oppressed  and  weary;  drop  the  tear  of  sympathy, 
Whisper  words  of  hope  and  comfort;  give,  and  thy  reward  shall  be 
Joy  unto  the  soul  returning  from  this  perfect  fountain-head; 
Freely,  as  thou  freely  givest,  shall  the  grateful  light  be  shed. 
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CULTURE  OF  THE  VINE  IN  THE  S.  W.  ALLEGHANIES. 


BY   DAVID   CHRISTY. 


GENERAL   REMARKS   ON   WINE   AND  ITS   PRODUCTION. 

The  culture  of  the  Grape  and  the  manufacture  of  Wine,  in  all  ages^ 
have  been  objects  of  much  economical  value  among  enlightened  na- 
tions. With  the  advance  of  civilization  they  have  lost  nothing  of 
their  interest,  but,  on  the  contrary,  are  rapidly  growing  in  importance. 
This  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  the  production  of  wine  now  falls' Jar 
below  the  demand;  so  far,  indeed,  that  adulterated  and  spurious  wines 
are  sold,  to  an  enormous  extent,  in  all  markets  where  the  population 
care  not  to  discriminate  between  the  counterfeit  and  the  genuine.  But 
there  is  a  superadded  necessity,  beyond  that  of  the  mere  increasing 
demand  for  wine,  that,  in  the  opinion  of  many,'  calls  for  its  extencted 
production.  Legislation  has  proved  itself  impotent  in  the  suppressioij 
of  the  curse  of  intemperance.  The  people  at  large  are  unwilling  t^ 
tolerate  any  legal  interference  with  their  freedom  in  the  use  of  beVeit 
ages.  The  manufacturers  of  the  common  drinks  of  the  country,  it  iti 
charged,  have  less  regard  for  the  public  liealth  than  for  their  own  prl^ 
vate  gains.  The  deleterious  compounds,  passed  oflf  for  wines  and 
brandies,  or  other  popular  liquors,  it' is  believed,  tend  to  fire  the  brain 
and  produce  morbid  conditions  of  appetite  which  greatly  aggravate 
the  mania  for  intoxicating  drinks.  Nor  is  it  strange  that  the  avarice 
of  men  should  tempt  them  to  the  adulteration  of  the  common  bever- 
ages of  the  people.  It  is  in  proof  that  the  ordinary  drugs  of  the 
apothecary,  indispensable  to  the  preservation  of  life,  are  now  largely 
adulterated  by  miscreants  whose  cupidity  would  lead  them  to  highway 
robbery,  were  their  lives  as  free  from  danger  in  that  pursuit  as  in  th%[ 

secret  chambers  of  their  laboratories. 
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It  can  not  be  denied  that  intemperance  is  on  the  increase.  The 
manufacture  of  ardent  spirits,  for  the  last  few  years,  has  vastly  in- 
creased; and  there  seems  to  be  no  probability,  under  present  circum- 
stances, that  its  use  can  be  diminished.  The  belief  is  gaining  ground 
that  an  ample  supply  of  the  pure  juice  of  the  Grape  would  displace 
the  noxious  beverages  now  on  sale,  and  greatly  promote  the  cause  of 
temperance.  It  is  also  believed  that  it  is  no  longer  safe  to  administer 
the  common  wines  and  brandies  in  those  classes  of  diseases  where  al- 
coholic remedies  are  indispensable.  Hence  there  is  a  double  motive 
prompting  to  effort  for  the  production  of  pure  wine — temperance  and 
health  being  both  involved  in  the  issue.  The  present  practice  of  many 
physicians  is  to  prescribe  whisky,  as  the  safest  of  all  drinks,  to  those 
who  can  not  purchase  pure  brandies  or  wines  at  their  present  costly 
rates;  but  this  is  to  encourage  the  consumption  of  that  article  among 
the  class  of  persons  most  likely  to  fall  into  the  excessive  use  of  cheap 
liquors,  and  to  sanction  the  employment  of  a  remedy  far  inferior  to 
pure  wine. 

Whether,  then,  the  subject  is  considered  in  its  bearings  upon  tem- 
perance or  health,  there  is  an  urgent  necessity,  in  the  opinion  of  many, 
for  an  extended  cultivation  of  the  Grape.  Under  these  circumstances, 
it  is  apparent  that  any  country,  adapted  to  the  growth  of  the  vine,  must 
find  it  very  remunerative  to  engage  vigorously  in  its  production. 

POINTS   TO   BE   INVESTIGATED. 

It  may  be  well  here  to  remark,  that  the  writer  disapproves  of  the 
use  of  wines,  or  other  intoxicating  drinks,  except  for  medical  purposes, 
and  that  he  can  not  judge  of  the  quality  of  American  wines  as  com- 
pared with  those  of  Europe.  This  point,  therefore,  must  be  left  to 
others,  and  his  investigations  limited  to  such  questions  as  are  connected 
with  temperature,  humidity,  soils,  the  geology  of  the  districts  coming 
under  consideration,  and  the  information  needed  as  to  the  conditions 
under  which  the  best  wines  of  Europe  are  produced. 

To  gain  a  correct  view  of  the  causes  which  have  recently  called  pub- 
lic attention  to  the  necessity  for  extended  grape-culture  in  the  United 
States,  it  is  necessary  to  refer  to  its  condition  in  other  countries,  as 
well  as  to  the  results  of  the  diminution  of  the  production  of  wine  in 
Europe. 

GRA^E    ROT   IN   EUROPE — THEORIES   ON  THE   SUBJECT. 

For  several  years  past  the  discouragements  to  European  vine-dress- 
ers have  been  very  serious.  Mildew  and  grape-rot  extensively  affected 
their  grapes,  and  even  the  vines  themselves  suffered  from  decay.  These 
results  led  some  to  adopt  the  opinion  that  the  vitality  of  their  vines 
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was  involved,  and  that  their  extinction  was  not  at  all  improbable. 
This  view  was  based  upon  the  theory  of  certain  naturalists,  who  hold 
that  each  separate  individual,  of  any  vegetable  species,  possesses  a  vi- 
tality, when  produced  from  the  seedj  which  gives  it  a  duration  of  ex- 
istence equal  to  the  first  created  individual  of  the  species;  but  that  the 
buih  or  branches^  used  either  as  grafts  or  for  independent  growth,  can 
have  no  longer  duration  of  life  than  if  they  had  remained  upon  the 
parent  plant.  That  is  to  say,  the  propagation  from  cuttings  differs  from 
the  propagation  from  seed  in  this  respect;  each  plant  produced  from 
cuttings  must  cease  to  live  when  the  original  plant,  from  which  the 
first  cutting  was  taken,  has  fulfilled  its  allotted  period  of  existence! 
but  each  plant  derived  from  seed  has  an  independent  vitality,  giving  it 
an  existence  co-cxtensive  with  the  age  allotted  to  the  first  one  of  the 
species  to  which  it  belongs.  The  term,  plant,  is  here  used  in  its  bo- 
tanical sense,  as  representing  the  whole  vegetable  kingdom. 

AMERICAN   VINES   IN   EUROPE. 

The  vine  has  been  propagated  from  cuttings  for  many  thousands  of 
years  in  Europe.  The  advocates  of  the  foregoing  theory,  therefore,  on 
witnessing  the  general  decline  of  the  fruitfulness  of  the  vine  upon  that 
continent,  for  the  past  few  years,  concluded  that  its  vitality  had  be- 
come exhausted,  and  that  its  destruction  was  at  hand.  To  remedy  the 
threatened  evil,  measures  were  adopted  to  secure  cuttings  from  the 
youthful  vines  of  the  United  States,  or  elsewhere,  to  enable  the  vint- 
ners to  commence  a  new  career  of  another  two  or  three  thousand 
years.  Such  has  been  the  importance  attached  to  this  subject,  and 
such  the  bearings  of  the  production  of  wine  upon  the  public  prosper- 
ity, that  even  the  crowned  heads  have  interposed  to  aid  in  testing  the 
adaptation  of  the  native  grapes  of  North  Carolina  to  the  climate  and 
soils  of  their  domains.  The  Catawba  and  Isabella  are  now  growing  in 
Royal  Vineyards;  and  should  the  experiment  prove  successful,  these 
vines  will,  if  necessary,  be  made  to  replace  the  effete  European  varieties. 

REMARKS — COST   OF   FOREIGN  WINES  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES — AMEBI-^ 
CAN  WHISKY  SUBSTITUTED  FOR  THE   JUICE  OF  THE  GRAPE. 

Were  the  diminished  supply  of  pure  wine  the  only  result  of  the  late 
failure  of  the  vintages  of  Europe,  the  loss  would  not  be  a  subject  of 
much  regret,  except  as  it  affected  the  poor  whose  labor  was  devoted  to 
its  production.  Men  in  health  have  little  need  of  stimulants  beyond 
what  their  tea  and  coffee  and  ordinary  food  afford.  But  the  use  of 
wine  having  become  general,  for  ages,  both  as  a  beverage  and  for  med- 
ical purposes,  the  demand  has  not  lessened  with  the  diminished  pro- 
duction.    To  supply  this  demand  spurious  wines  have  been  thrown  up- 
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on  the  market,  and  accepted  by  the  greater  part  of  consumers  as  gen- 
uine. The  extent  of  this  adulteration  can  not  be  determined,  but,  ac- 
cording to  the  best  authorities,  it  has  been  enormous.  The  amount 
imported  into  the  United  States,  for  1855  and  1856,  was  valued  at 
$6,272,770,  being  at  the  rate  of  more  than  three  millions  of  dollars 
worth  per  annum.  Of  these  imports  it  is  believed  that  very  little  con- 
sisted of  pure  wines;  and  the  amount  of  spurious  wines  manufactured 
in  the  United  States  must  have  been  still  greater  than  that  imported, 
French  Brandies,  also,  have  diminished  with  the  lessened  quantity  of 
wine  from  which  they  are  produced,  and  American  corn  whisky  has 
been  largely  exported  to  enable  the  French  distillers  to  supply  the  lack 
of  the  pure  articles  by  those  of  a  counterfeit  character.* 

REVIVAL     OP     THE     EUROPEAN     VINES — AMERICA     DISPROVING     THE 

THEORY  REFERRED  TO. 

But  the  events  of  the  year  1857,  together  with  the  history  of  Amer- 
ican grape-culture,  cast  much  doubt  upon  the  theory  of  diminishing 
vitality  in  the  vine,  as  a  cause  of  failure  in  the  European  vintages. 
The  grape-crop  in  Europe,  for  1S57,  has  been  an  abundant  one  in 
many  districts.  This^  fact  seems  to  indicate,  with  certainty,  that  the 
vines  have  recovered  their  former  healthful  condition.  The  American 
Catawba  grape,  has  been  affected,  occasionally,  by  mildew  and  rot  dur- 
ing nearly  the  whole  period  of  its  cultivation ;  and,  in  the  last  year, 
especially,  the  crop  was  very  materially  injured  throughout  Ohio,  Ken- 
tucky and  the  west  generally.  The  fact  that  the  Catawba  has  been  so 
seriously  affected  by  the  grape  disease,  though  not  yet  twenty  years 
from  the  native  forests  of  North  Carolina,  casts  an'  additional  doubt 
upon  the  theory  of  lost  vitality,  from  long  production  by  cuttings,  as 
the  cause  of  failure  in  the  vintages  of  Europe,  and  demands  that  in- 
vestigation shall  be  conducted  in  another  direction. 

OPINIONS   ON    THE  SUBJECT — THE   DISCUSSION   TO    BE    CONTINUED. 

The  conclusion  to  which  the  best  vintners  are  led  after  a  careful  re- 
view of  the  whole  question,  is,  that  the  grape  disease,  common  to  both 
Europe  and  America,  will  be  of  only  occasional  recurrence,  like  the 
smut  and  rust  in  wheat,  the  potato-rot,  or  epidemics  among  men;  and 
that  while  its  prevalence  in  some  districts  may  be  too  frequent  to  al- 
low of  the  continued  profitable  culture  of  the  vine,  in  others  it  may  be 
no  more  fatal  than  frosts  are  to  the  peach  and  the  apple.  But  could 
there  be  a  section  of  country  discovered,  having  a  chemical  composition 
of  soil,  or  an  altitude  above  the  valleys,  which  would  yield  wines  of  fine 


*  See  Annual  Statement  of  Trade  and  Commerce  of  Cincinnati,  for  1S57. 
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flavor  and  be  exempt  from  the  grape  disease,  its  productiveness  of  wealth 
would  far  surpass  every  other  district  devoted  to  ordinary  agriculture. 
Such  a  region  would  be  a  desideratum  to  the  nation,  and  it  is  believed 
that  it  has  been  discovered.  The  facts  from  which  such  an  opinion  la 
formed,  will  be  given  in  the  next  chapter. 


A  CHAPTER  FOR  THE  SEASON  ON  PRUNING. 


This  operation  is  practiced  for  various  purposes,  principally  the  follow- 
ing: Promoting  growth  and  bulk;  lessening  bulk;  modifying  form; 
promoting  the  formation  of  blossom-buds;  enlarging  fruit;  adjusting 
ihe  stem  and  branches  to  the  roots;  renewal  of  decayed  plants  or 
trees;  and  the  removal  or  cure  of  diseases.  It  proceeds  upon  the 
physiological  principle  that  if  you  remove  a  portion  of  the  tree,  the 
remaining  portion  will  be  favorably  affected  by  it.  The  particular 
mode  of  the  operation ^  and  the  time,  will  depend  upon  the  object  had 
in  view. 

Pruning^  to  promote  the  growth  of  the  tree,  is  the  simplest  and  first 
object,  and  is  performed  by  the  removal  of  all  the  weaker  laterals,  that 
the  sap  destined  for  their  nourishment  may  be  thrown  into  the 
stronger  ones.  The  shortening-in  method  proceeds  on  the  same 
principle,  cutting  out  the  weaker  twigs  and  removing  from  one-foarth 
to  one-third  o£  the  former  year's  growth. 

Pruning,  for  lessening  hulk,  is  chiefly  employed  by  nurserymen,  to  keep 
unsold  trees  of  saleable  size,  and  is  performed  by  heading  doxcn. 

Pruning^  for  giving  form  to  the  Tree. — Every  tree  has  a  type  or  form 
of  its  own,  and  every  species  and  variety  of  species  has  also  its  typical 
structure  and  form.  These  natural  forms  should  ever  be  consulted 
and  kept  in  the  eye  of  the  gardener  or  cultivator,  it  being  seldom  de- 
sirable to  alter  these  essentially  by  pruning,  but  to  modify  and  pro- 
mote as  far  as  possible  the  natural  symmetry.  In  such  case  superflu- 
ous branches  are  to  be  cut  off,  and  those  that  would  tend  to  mar  the 
regularity  of  form  cither  removed  entirely  or  brought  into  shape. 

In  pruning,  to  form  standards,  the  first  thing,  upon  receiving  your 
trees  from  the  nursery,  is,  to  decide  whether  you  will  cultivate  with  a 
tall  or  short  stem;  and  the  next,  how  you  would  form  or  modify  its 
head,  remembering  constantly  that  whatever  shape  it  has  a  tendency  to 
assume,  that  shape  must  not  be  counteracted  by  the  pruner. 

The  points  of  the  external  branches — especially  for  standard 
trees — should  every -where  be  rendered  thin  and  pervious  to  the  light, 
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80  that  the  internal  parts  of  the  tree  may  not  be  wholly  shaded  by  the 
external;  the  light  should  readily  pervade  the  top.  Large  branches 
should  rarely  be  lopped  off,  disturbing,  as  it  does,  the  balance  of  the  flow 
of  sap  and  causing  a  wilderness  of  water-spouts  to  take  their  place,  thus 
leaving  scars  not  readily  healed,  often  causing  the  speedy  decay  of  the 
tree.  When  such  pruning  is  found  necessary,  from  previous  neglect  to 
prune,  the  cut — which  must  be  made  as  smooth  as  possible — ^should  be 
covered  with  composition,  such  as  is  used  in  grafting  to  keep  out  the 
water.*  When  the  pruner  has  judiciously  executed  his  work,  by  taking 
out  all  weak  and  crowded  branches,  and  removed  a  due  proportion  of 
the  former  year's  growth,  as  directed,  every  part  of  the  tree,  internal  as 
well  as  external,  will  be  productive  of  fruit. 

Pruning,  to  promote  the  formation  of  hlossom-huds,  depends  much  on 
the  nature  of  the  tree.  The  peach,  for  example,  produces  its  blossoni 
on  the  preceding  year's  wood;  consequently  in  pruning  the  peach,  your 
object  must  be  to  have  a  rep^ular  distribution  of  the  young  wood  over 
every  part  of  it.  This,  nature  adjusts  better  than  art,  and  all  the 
pruner  can  do  is  to  observe  in  his  pruning  Nature^s  developments,  and 
set  accordingly. 

In  the  present  enfeebled  condition  of  the  peach,  from  the  attack  of 
the  worm,  it  should  be  shortened- in  yearly  from  one-third  to  one-half 
of  its  new  wood,  in  order  to  give  vigor  and  fruitfulness. 

In  apples,  pears,  plums,  cherries,  and  quinces,  the  blossoms  are 
chiefly  produced  on  short  protuberances  or  spurs,  formed  along  the 
sides  of  the  shoots.  In  these,  to  promote  healthy  fruiting,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  cut  out  the  weaker  branches,  and  often  to  shorten  the  extremi- 
ties of  the  stronger. 

Pruning f  for  adjusting  the  stem  and  branches  to  the  rooty  is  applicable 
chiefly  to  transplanted  trees,  and  is  an  important  and  essential  opera- 
tion. If  the  roots  have  been  broken  or  bruised,  the  extent  of  the  in- 
jury is  to  be  estimated,  and  in  this  particular  no  directions  can  be  given 
that  will  be  available  to  the  inexperienced.  Consequently  such  must, 
for  a  time,  perform  this  operation  under  instructions.  The  problem  be- 
fore the  pruner  may  be  thus  mathematically  stated:  As  the  whole 
quantity  of  roots,  which  the  tree  had  before  removal,  is  to  the  whole 
quantity  of  branches  which  it  now  has  or  had;  so  is  the  quantity  of 
roots,  which  it  now  has,  to  the  quantity  of  top  which  it  ought  to  have. 


•  A  good  composition  for  wounds  in  pruning  is  made  as  follows:  Take  a  quart 
of  alcohol,  and  dissolve  in  it  as  much  gum  shellac  as  will  make  a  liquid  of  the 
oonsistency  of  paint;  apply  with  a  common  painter's  brush. 
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In  general,  bearing- wood  and  weak  shoots  should  be  removed ;  and  the 
stronger  lateral  and  upright  shoots,  with  leaf  or  shoot-eyes,  left. 

Pruning^  for  the  removal  of  disease^  must  proceed  upon  a  different 
principle.  Here  it  may  be  necessary  to  remove  whole  branches,  the 
entire  head,  single  shoots,  or  merely  the  diseased  spot  in  the  bark  or 
wood.  Care  should  be  taken  to  ascertain  the  full  extent  of  the  injury 
or  disease,  and  amputation  be  directed  accordingly. 

As  to  root  pruning^  we  have  but  little  to  say.  Doubtless  the  pruning- 
knife  could  here  often  be  employed  to  good  effect,  especially  where  the 
roots  are  diseased;  and  the  laying  bare  the  stem  of  a  tree  as  low  as 
where  the  roots  project,  removing  the  roots  and  suckers  formed  thereon, 
is  a  most  sanitary  measure. 

Root-pruning  often  proves  efficacious  to  early  fruiting. 

The  seasons  for  pruning  trees^  are  generally  winter  and  midsummer. 
There  is  quite  a  contrariety  of  view  on  this  subject,  some  preferring 
the  winter,  others  the  spring,  early  or  late.  Mostly  those  who  advo- 
cate spring  pruning,  recommend  following  the  order  of  vegetation  of 
the  different  species  and  varieties.  According  to  this  principle,  the 
first  pruning  of  fruit-trees  begins  in  February,  with  the  apricot  and 
peach,  afterward,  plum  and  pear,  then  the  cherry,  an4  lastly  the 
apple,  the  sap  of  which  is  later  in  motion. 

We  would  recommend  for  all  the  operations  of  pruning,  as  the  best 
period,  that  immediately  before,  or  commensurate  with,  the  risirig  of 
the  sap,  thereby  avoiding  the  drying  of  that  portion  of  the  wood  close 
to  the  part  cut,  as  well  as  the  granulous  matter  between  the  bark  and 
wood,  which  is  necessary  to  the  wound  healing  speedily. 

Summer-pruning  consists  in  pinching  the  extremities  and  the  rub- 
bing off  of  buds  soon  after  the  leaves  are  developed,  to  be  continued 
during  the  summer,  and  to  a  certain  extent  is  guided  by  the  same  gen- 
eral rules  before  stated.  Summer-pruning  is  chiefly  applicable  to  fruit- 
trees  and,  when  wisely  conducted,  will  not  extend  farther  than  may  be 
necessary  for  a  proper  equilibrium  among  the  branches,  thus  prevent- 
ing gourmands  and  water-shoots  from  robbing  the  fruit  of  due  nour- 
ishment. 

Root-pruning  should  be  performed  in  autumn  or  winter.  This 
whole  subject  is  one  requiring,  in  its  skillful  execution,  judgment  and 
experience — and  we  see,  wherever  we  turn,  the  sad  effects  of  injudicious 
pruning.  Ignorant  cultivators  frequently  weaken  the  energies  of 
young  trees,  causing  them  to  grow  up  with  lean  and  slender  stems,  by 
injudiciously  trimming  off  the  young  side-shoots  and  leaves  in  the  grow- 
ing season.     By  taking  off  these  shoots,  the  stem  is  deprived  of  all  the 
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leaves  which  would  attract  and  elaborate  the  sap,  thus  preparing  nourish- 
ment for  the  growth  of  the  stem;  under  such  circumstances  the  trunk  of 
the  tree  will  not  increase  in  size  half  so  fast  as  when  the  side  branches 
are  allowed  to  remain.  Another  capital  error  we  see  practiced,  is  when 
an  orchard  has  been  long  neglected,  to  lop  away  half  or  two-thirds  the 
top  in  a  single  year,  thus  producing  a  surfeit,  and  filling  the  tree  with 
sprouts  which,  after  two  or  three  times  removal,  leaves  you  to  mourn 
over  a  moss-covered  and  decayed  top,  fit  only  for  the  brush-heap. 


EDUCATED   LABOR. 


BY   I.   A.    PITTMAN. 


All  classes  of  laborers  should  be  well  educated.  The  educated  la- 
borer, whether  farmer,  printer,  mechanic,  clerk,  or  whatever  else,  will 
always  command  steady  employment  and  high  wages;  while  the  ignor- 
ant dupe  will  be  half  his  time  idle,  and  the  other  half  on  half  pay.  A 
good  orthographer,  grammarian  and  linguist,  will  command  the  high- 
est wages  in  a  printing  office,  besides  saving  himself  an  immense 
amount  of  extra  labor  in  correcting.  He  can  read  the  worst  manu- 
script, for  he  knows  what  the  word  ought  to  be,  even  though  the  au- 
thor -himself  could  not  define  it,  if  placed  by  itself. 

A  young  man  thoroughly  versed  in  the  nature  of  soils,  properties 
of  plants,  powers  and  qualities  of  seeds,  who  makes  himself  a  good 
judge  of  farm  machinery,  anatomy  and  physiology  of  domestic  ani- 
mals, their  diseases  and  cures,  and  such  other  information  as  may  be 
obtained  in  a  few  years  of  evenings,  and  constant  observation  while 
about  his  labors  on  the  farm,  can  command  any  price,  on  a  first-class 
farm  or  nursery.  Need  any  such  man  ever  be  out  of  a  situation?  Is 
it  possible  for  such  a  laborer  to  go  unemployed?  He  may  obtain  the 
highest  salary,  or  he  can  purchase  a  first-class  farm  without  a  dollar  in 
his  pocket,  and  die  richer  than  all  his  uneducated  neighbors. 

A  clerk  or  salesman,  who  makes  himself  master  of  his  business, 
studies  and  practices  the  rules  of  true  politeness,  honesty,  and  integ- 
rity, need  only  to  be  known  to  obtain  the  highest  wages  in  the  dullest 
times.  If  his  employer  fails,  though  business  is  quiet,  twenty  first- 
class  houses  will  be  in  competition  for  his  valuable  services. 

Young  man,  purchase  books,  instead  of  opera  tickets,  and  train  your 
mind  for  your  business,  instead  of  falsely-called  pleasure,  and  you  will 
never  be  idle — never  want. 
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CRITIQUE  ON  PRUNING— STRICTURES  ON  THE  BUD. 


The  theory  proposed  by  Dr.  Petit  Tliouars,  of  France,  and  more 
recently  adopted  and  advocated  by  Dr.  Harvey,  of  London,  that  the 
bud  contains  a  perfect  independent  plant  in  embryo,  and  that  every 
branch  is  a  developed  tree,  illustrated  by  numerous  fanciful  diagram?, 
has  found  its  way  into  that  most  excellent  paper,  the  American  Agri- 
culturistj  and  is  there  advocated  under  suggestions  on  pruning,  by  A. 
0.  Moore,  of  New-York,  page  8-4.  This  author  illustrates  his  theory 
by  a  number  of  ingeniously-executed  cuts  of  buds,  branches,  and  the 
bursting  germ  of  an  acorn.  The  developed  scion,  from  the  evolution 
of  a  bud,  they  say,  is  an  independent  tree;  and  that  the  layer  of  cam- 
bium, situated  between  the  bark  and  the  wood,  is,  with  respect  to  the 
branch,  analogous  to  the  soil  in  which  the  seed  feeds;  and  from  the 
point  by  which  it  adheres  to  the  parent  plant,  fibers  glide  along  in  the 
moist  layer  of  cambium,  and  descend  like  roots  to  the  lower  parts  of 
the  plant,  and  indeed  unite  in  the  tissues  of  the  roots,  really  forming 
a  descending  axis  to  the  branch  plant  as  the  seed  does;  a  theory  which 
we  hesitate  not  to  pronounce  as  pernicious  as  it  is  ingenious. 

Says  Mr.  Moore:  "A  tree  is  not  an  individual  organism  or  unit. 
It  is  a  ^mutual  benefit  society ^^  composed  of  a  number  of  individuals, 

amounting  sometimes  to  many  millions The  stem  and  branches 

of  a  tree  are  merely  the  mass  of  rootlets  or  descending  fibers  from  the 
buds,  extending  to  the  reservoir  of  food,  the  soil."  That  a  tree  is  not 
an  individual  organism  or  unit,  like  a  man  or  a  horse,  we  will,  with  the 
author,  most  freely  admit.  But  that  it  is  as  essentially  a  plant  unity 
as  the  other  is  an  animal  unity,  we  as  positively  affirm.  We  can  not 
very  advantageously  or  correctly  reason  analogically  in  relation  to  ob^ 
jeets  so  diverse.  A  plant  is  one  thing,  and  an  animal  quite  a  different 
thing  in  the  mode  of  its  existence,  propagation  of  its  kind,  etc.,  etc. 

Our  author,  in  his  illustration,  by  a  section  of  a  twig,  would  have  us 
understand  that  the  pith  of  the  branch  contains  a  store  of  nourish- 
ment for  the  young  buds,  while  the  physiological  fact  is,  that  the  center 
of  the  bud  and  the  pith  of  the  branch  do  not  at  first  communicate  at 
all,  nor  do  they  join  till  the  second  year.  As  to  the  functions  of  the 
pith,  which  diminishes  from  year  to  year,  naturalists  are  not  agreed. 
The  layers  of  fibers,  which  he  points  out  by  his  cut  as  gliding  through 
the  branches  and  stem  to  the  soil,  he  can  not  identify  by  the  best  mi- 
croscope— one  of  which  we  are  happy  to  have  in  our  possession.     And 
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there  is  no  incontrovertible  proof  that  the  fibers,  which  establish  a 
communication  between  the  buds  and  the  stems  that  support  them, 
descend,  in  the  manner  alleged,  from  these  buds  to  the  roots.  Besides 
it  is  impossible  to  conceive  how  fibers,  so  slender  as  those  which  unite 
the  buds  to  the  stems,  could,  in  so  brief  a  space  of  time  as  that  during 
which  the  stem  grows  in  diameter,  descend,  by  their  proper  weight, 
from  the  summit  of  a  tree  sixty  or  eighty  feet  high  to  its  base,  these 
fibers  or  roots,  according  to  our  ingenious  theorist,  forming  as  they 
pass  through  the  layers  of  cambium. 

Again,  since  these  layers  of  fibrous  roots  descend  from  the  base  of 
the  bud,  a  bud  taken  from  a  tree  having  colored  wood  ought  to  retain 
its  color  in  these  fibers.  But  this  is  not  the  case.  Again,  if  it  be  the 
development  of  the  buds  that  gives  rise  to  the  formation  of  the  wood,  as 
this  theory  presupposes,  how  can  the  first  wood-layer  form  on  a  young 
ehoot  of  the  first  years*  growth  when  as  yet  none  of  the  buds  which  it 
supports  have  been  developed? 

"  The  striking  similarity  in  the  growth  of  a  seed-plant  and  a  bud- 
plant"  of  which  the  author  speaks,  we  fail  entirely  to  perceive,  even 
in  his  favored  illustrations.  The  phuyton  or  seed-plant,  we  perceive, 
iBhoots  first  its  radical,  but  the  separated  branch-plant  does  not,  and 
by  no  artifice  can  it,  under  any  circumstances,  be  made  to  develop. 
You  may  set  one  hundred  thousand  slips  or  cuttings,  and  multiply  the 
number  by  ten,  and  you  can  not  develop  a  natural-descending  axis; 
never  a  tap-root,  such  as  is  seen  in  the  bursting  acorn,  introduced  by  our 
author  for  his  illustration.  No ;  you  simply  develop  what  nature  pur- 
posed by  the  bud,  an  ascending  axis.  If  you  produce  roots  therefrom, 
it  is  by  an  artificial  process,  by  extra  heat,  and  then  you  can  only  devel- 
op lateral  horizontal  and  abnormal  roots.  The  downward  roots  of  the 
bickory-bud  represented  are  like  the  miller's  sign-board;  when  asked 
where  was  the  face  of  the  miller,  the  reply  was,  he  has  just  stepped 
in,  you  can  not  see  it.  The  roots,  like  his  face,  must  be  imagined, 
not  seen. 

"Leaves  are  the  nurses  of  the  young  buds,"  etc.  Very  good;  we 
object  not  to  the  allegory,  and  will  not  disturb  the  beautiful  poetry  of 
our  author's  paragraph. 

"These  buds,  then,  being  independent  individual  existencies,  may 
be  removed  from  the  tree  or  parent  community,  without  injury  to  those 
that  remain."  This  is  a  new  discovery,  and  we  apprehend,  like  the 
man  who  had  discovered  perpetual  motion,  by  making  the  hind  wheels 
of  his  wagon  so  large  as  to  force  the  fore  wheels  forward,  found  out  his 
mistake  when  he  discovered  that  his  model  would  not  work  unless  it 
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was  on  an  inclined  plane.  Our  author's  theory  will  be  found  true 
within  a  certain  limit.  Besides,  those  independent  buds,  out  of  which 
he  forms  new  trees,  have  parted  with  a  very  important  member,  in  be- 
ing bereft  of  the  natural  descending  axis  connected  with  the  parent 
trunk,  not  one  of  which  will  he  ever  invest  with  this  caudal  append- 
age. "  Nature,  in  the  multiplicity  of  her  buds,  has  provided  against 
contingencies."  In  her  seeds  she  has,  but  not  in  her  buds.  She  never 
produced  a  tree  from  her  buds  but  by  accident.  This  is  essentially 
one  of  man's  devices,  and  like  all  his  other  efforts  to  mend  nature,  he 
has  proved  himself  a  great  bungler. 

There  is  no  art  at  the  present  day  more  deteriorating  the  fruit- 
trees  of  our  country,  destroying  their  longevity,  and  diminishing  more 
rapidly  their  native  vigor  than  propagating  constantly  by  layers.  The 
poplar  family  is  readily  propagated  in  this  way,  as  are  all  soft-wooded, 
rapidly-growing  trees.  But  what  now  is  the  stately  lombardy,  com- 
pared with  what  it  was  formerly,  even  in  the  best  soil?  Hence,  in 
grafting  and  budding,  let  it  ever  be  performed  on  good  healthy  seed- 
ling stock,  not  on  suckers  or  layers.  In  the  practice  of  dwarfing — so 
much  in  vogue — we  have  but  little  confidence.  It  should  never  sup- 
plant the  seedling  or  good  standard  trees  worked  on  good  seedling 
stocks,  such  as  have  been  grown  from  seed  of  unregenerate  fruit,  if 
such  is  to  be  found. 

That  a  tree  is,  in  an  important  sense,  a  unit;  that  all  its  branches, 
branchlets  and  twigs,  constituting  its  axis,  or  stem,  together  with  all  its 
roots,  rootlets  and  spongioles,  forming  its  descending  axis,  constitutes 
one  tree,  and  not  many,  seems  to  us — if  definitions  are  worth  any 
thing — very  clear.  That  it  is  not  one,  like  a  man  or  a  horse,  is  equally 
evident;  and  if  we  attempt  to  predicate  unity  in  the  one,  on  the  same 
principle  as  we  do  in  the  other,  we  shall  most  assuredly  fail.  That 
there  are  many  parts  in  the  unity  constituting  a  tree,  and  that  these 
parts  possess  the  capacity  of  growth,  is  no  objection  to  an  essential 
unity  in  their  original  organism. 

The  beautiful  and  interesting  science  of  phillotaxy  or  arrangement 
of  buds,  an  article  on  which  our  readers  will  find  in  the  April  num- 
ber, confirms  us  in  the  unity  of  the  plant.  We  find  every  leaf  and 
leaf-bud  is  arranged  according  to  fixed  mathematical  laws;  that  a  tree 
is  built  up  according  to  these  laws,  its  buds  being  arranged  in  spirals 
with  most  perfect  system  and  uniformity.  And  that  if  its  branches 
constitute  a  "eociety,"  it  is  a  society  under  one  government,  a  grand 
unity.  '^I  am  the  vine,  ye  are  the  branches;  as  the  branch  can  not 
bring  forth  fruit  in  itself,  no  more  can  you,  except  ye  abide  in  me.*' 
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CHRONICLES   OF   A   CLAY   FARM. 


A  WORD  AT  PARTING. 


MiTRKY  days  of  November,  ye  have  come — and  gone  again — over  one 
at  least  who  has  found  out  and  tasted  of  your  poetry ;  and  in  turning 
over  the  leaves  of  a  crowded  diary  of  years  and  days  gone  by,  his  hand 
can  scarce  touch  without  the  gentle  pressure  of  old  fellowship  the  page 
after  page  that  recounts  the  active  busy-ness  which  lighted  up  even 
your  dark  atmosphere  and  drizzling  skies ;  till  the  spent  and  scanty 
day  again  and  again  drove  him,  reluctant,  to  the  "bell,  book,  and  can- 
dle," from  which  the  mind  would  wander  back  a-field,  over  every  yard 
of  nicely-leveled  drain ;  and  hear,  in  fancy,  the  drip^  dripj  drip^  going 
on  through  the  silent  night,  while  wearied  laborers  sleep,  and  Nature, 
the  unwearied  laborer,  still  works  alone. 

What  a  thought — to  the  mind  that  knows  its  history  and  value-^ 
ay!  he  may  be  bold  enough  to  say  who  has  known  and  felt  it — what  a 
blessed  thought  is  a  well-drained  field  I  A  portion,  a  small  yet  meas- 
urable portion  of  Nature's  reality,  brought  by  the  hand  of  man  from 
Sterility  to  fruitfulncss — from  its  first  and  incomplete  existence  to  its 
intended  and  developed  state.  What  a  thought  to  cheer  and  lighten 
the  dull  November  fog — that  hundreds  and  thousands  of  acres  in  this 
moist  England  of  ours  which  once  began  their  annual  saturation  with 
the  Autumn  rains  and  lay  in  barren  quagmire  the  livelong  Winter 
through,  unawakenable  from  the  clammy  trance  of  their  yearly  death 
even  by  the  cheerful  voice  and  breath  of  coming  Spring,  are  now  gent- 
ly transmitting  through  their  porous  texture,  the  healthful  rain  that 
feeds  what  it  once  poisoned ;  and  that  as  every  shower  ceases,  then 
comes  a  rich  after-gift  of  atmospheric  air  following  in  a  thousand  sin- 
uosities the  threadlike  channel  down  which  the  rain,  like  a  pioneer,  has 
found  and  led  the  way  through  the  soil,  to  the  very  drain,  three  or  four 
feet  below  the  surface.  What  a  thought  is  this,  to  those  who  know  it, 
and  have  earned  its  pleasure  I 

Nature  abhors  a  vacuum.  True,  most  true,  0  philosophic  chemist! 
Where  the  drop  has  once  disappeared  through  the  soil,  it  has  dragged 
the  air  after  it,  and  with  the  air,  its  burden  of  medicament,  food,  and 
temperature,  down  to  the  once  sluggish  and  unawakened  subsoil  that 
never  felt  its  animating  touch  before. 

"Oh  !  sir!  it's  a  fine  thing,  is  this  here  draining,"  said  an  old  labor- 
er, lifting  up  one  heavy  foot  on  the  ledge  of  his  spade,  and  compos- 
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ing  himself  with  his  elbow  resting  on  the  handle,  to  say  a  few  words, 
before  he  put  his  jacket  on  and  parted  for  the  night. 

"It's  a  fine  thing,  is  this  here  draining;  what  a  crop  o'  turnips  *ll 
be  here  next  Autumn,  I'll  be  bound  to  say!" 

Of  all  things,  I  like  to  catch  the  toiler  in  his  spare  but  hearty  mo- 
ment of  contemplation.  The  utterance  of  an  abstract  thought,  or  re- 
flection, is  never  so  precious  as  when  it  struggles  for  a  moment  from 
one  whose  frame  is  almost  bent  double  with  the  hard  practicality  of 
daily  labor.     I  prize  it  beyond  words. 

"It  is  a  glorious  thing,"  replied  I;  "the  more  I  see  of  its  effects,  the 
more  I  like  it,  and  the  more  I  wonder  how  the  land  was  ever  worked 
before  without  it." 

"Ah:  well,  sir,  'twas  a  different  sort  of  thing  you  see — 'twas  like  a 
different  trade.  Lor'  blesh  you,  I  remember  the  time  when  after 
Wheat-sowing  was  done  (and  sometimes  there  was  many  fields  so  as  it 
couldn't  be  got  in  at  all,  when  it  came  a  wet  season)  the  farmer's  work 
was  over,  like,  for  the  year.  There  was  nothing  to  be  done  but  sit 
at  home  and  go  to  sleep  till  the  frost  came,  and  the  dung-cart  could  be 
got  a-ficld.  It  was  bad  work,  sir,  for  the  laborer — ^bad  work — when  he 
was  turned  off  for  the  winter,  and  had  to  look  out  for  a  bit  o'  hedging 
or  ditching  somewhere  else,  miles  off  perhaps,  to  get  a  bit  o'  bread  by.'* 

"Well,  we've  changed  that,  however:  I  think  I  may  truly  say  that 
every  year,  to  me,  Winter  has  been  a  busy  time." 

"And  it  icill  he  too!  There'll  never  be  standing  still  for  winter 
work  again  on  this  here  farm,  as  long  as  it  ever  lies  out  o'  doors,  let 
who  will  farm  it!  for  all  so  many  hedges  are  grubbed  up.  How  the 
Swedes  have  growed,  to  be  sure,  on  that  piece  as  we  drained  last  year  I 
I  never  saw  ship  [sheep]  look  better:  and  I  remember  when  there 
wasn't  a  ship  on  the  farm,  or  a  turnip  on  the  ground  to  feed  'em  with." 

"D'ye  think  that  piece  will  stand  the  treading  of  the  sheep?" 

"Bear  it!  Lor'  blesh  you,  it'll  come  up  as  mellow  as  a  garden,  Til 
war'n't  it,  in  the  spring:  it  treads  a  little  leathery  in  some  places  in  the 
middle  o' the  lands,  but  that'll  all  come  right  after  another  crop:  U 
doiit  all  come  at  once  after  draining;  every  year  tells  on  it." 

"You  think  that  really  is  the  case?" 

"Think!  I  Jcnows  it,  sir.  I  likes  it  every  year  the  better  arter 
the  draining :  but  I  do  think  (you'll  excuse  me)  that  you  goes  a  little 
too  dip  with  the  tiles:  it  is  no  use  going  so  dip  into  the  claj/.^^ 

"What,  three  feet!  Why  they  laugh  at  me  for  draining  so  shallow! 
If  you  were  to  see  what  they  say  in  those  papers  I  bring  into  the  field 
sometimes,  in  a  morning,  you  wouldn't  call  this  deep." 
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"Oh!  never  you  listen  to  what  them  there  papers  says,  they  know 
nothing  in  the  'varsal  world  about  it.  They  beent  practical  farmers 
as  writes  that  stuff:  none  o'  them  as  writes  knows  any  thing  about 
farming." 

"D'ye  think  not?  Well,  but  now  suppose  I  were  to  write  about 
the  fields  we  have  drained,  and  send  it  to  some  of  those  Editor  men 
to  print  and  put  in  the  paper,  wouldn't  it  do  for  somebody  else  to  read: 
wouldn't  it  be  as  true  after  it  was  in  print  as  it  was  before,  when  we 
were  doing  it?" 

"Oh  that's  a  different  thing,  that  is;  'cause  of  course  they'd  believe 
what  you  say ." 

"Well,  now — suppose  I  were  to  put  it  as  a  sort  of  history  of  this 
Farm,  as  it  icasj  and  as  it  is — a  sort  of  chronicle — call  it  the  *  Chroni- 
cle of  a  Clay  Farm'—?" 

"  Oh  that's  capital  I  How  I  should  like  to  see  it:  that  'ould  bo 
snmmat  like,  that  would  I  none  o'  them  there  long  words  about  Chem- 
ists and  Druggists  and  Doctors'  stuff,  as  if  Farmers  was  a  parcel  o'  old 

women,  like  my  poor  old  Missus oh  I  thank  you  kindly,  sir,  for 

what  you  sent  her,  it  did  her  a  sight  o'  good,  she  was  able  to  eat  her 
vittles  better  arterwards  than  she's  done  for  many  a  day — " 

"But  you  won't  believe  I  can  doctor  the  field  and  give  that  an  ap- 
petite, eh,  Dobson?" 

"Well,  I  don't  know — I  ben't  no  scollard,  sir — one  thing,  however, 
you've  tapped  the  dropsy  on  it^  for  one  thing,  that's  sartini" 

"And  you'll  believe  the  other  when  you've  seen  it.  Well,  good- 
night, Dobson." 

And  with  a  hearty  "good-night"  in  return,  trudges  poor  old  Dobson 
home  from  his  hard  and  wet  day's  work,  with  none  the  heavier  heart 
or  less  elastic  tread  for  a  few  cheery  words  to  enliven  the  dull  blank  of 
the  body's  labor,  and  illuminate  for  a  moment  that  hateful  chasm  that 
lies  too  broad  and  forbidding  between  employer  and  employed,  in  civ- 
ilized England,  [and  too  prevalent  in  our  own  United  States.] 

When  will  this  stain  depart  from  our  land?  When  will  that  moody 
silence  and  reserve  that  disconnects  rank  from  rank,  and  class  from 
class,  and  man  from  his  brother  man,  cease  to  shut  us  up  from  each 
other's  view,  like  sealed  pacquets  of  humanity,  destined  and  directed 
"private  and  confidential,"  each  to  its  own  special  clique  and  circle, 
locking  up  the  cheap,  yet  gladdening  benevolence  of  words  from  all 
"below"  it. 

If  man,  vain,  aspiring  man,  did  but  truly  measure  the  resilient  in- 
fluences for  good  or  ill,  by  which  his  own  existence  is  surrounded;  if 
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lie  did  but  know  the  rich  freight  of  happiness  and  of  positive  blessing 
to  his  poorer  and  humbler  brethren,  which  he  beanrs  within  him  in  the 
mere  gift  of  language;  if  instead  of  reserving  all  his  soft  words  for 
the  rich,  and  the  caressing  of  the  tongue  for  those  who  least  require 
or  value  it,  he  would  stoop  to  remark  its  instant  effect,  and  permanent 
influence  for  good,  on  those  who  seldomest  receive  it,  how  changed 
would  be  the  working  out  of  that  strange  problem  of  Society  which 
is  ever  leaving  the  largest  numbers  most  uncared  for,  their  power  and 
influence  only  felt  ichen  it  is  dangerous. 

Of  all  the  sweeteners  of  human  toil,  of  all  the  motive  powers  that 
give  alacrity  to  the  hand  or  foot,  readiness  to  the  will,  intelligence  to 
mind  and  purpose,  the  quickest  and  the  most  enduring  in  result  is  the 
kind  "word  spoken  in  season."  "How  good  is  it!"  exclaims  the 
wisest  of  the  sons  of  men.  The  most  boorish  obduracy  melts  at  last 
under  its  repeated  influence,  though  hard  and  rough  at  first  as  the  un- 
smelted  ore.  Horse-power  is  convenient  of  appliance,  Wind  and  Wa- 
ter power  are  cheap,  the  power  of  Steam  is  great,  the  sordid  power 
of  Money  greater  still;  but  of  all  the  powers  that  be,  to  rid  the  tiny 
weed,  or  fell  the  stubborn  oak,  the  greatest  agricultural  power  is  that 
which  can  gear  on  mind  to  rtmtter — the  word  and  LOOK  of  KIND- 
NESS.* 


A  Mountain  of  Glass. — The  San  Francisco  Courier  says:  "We 
have  in  our  possession  several  specimens  of  glass  taken  from  a  hill  sit- 
uated about  sixteen  miles  from  the  town  of  Naples,  and  on  the  creek 
of  that  name.  The  article  possesses  all  the  characteristics  of  glass, 
being  both  brittle  and  translucent.  It  is,  however,  of  rather  a  dark 
color,  occasioned  by  the  presence  of  oxide  of  iron.  Those  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  properties  of  glass,  state  that  the  only  operation 
necessary  to  make  good  marketable  glass  out  of  the  article  under  con- 
sideration is  to  extract  the  small  quantity  of  oxide  of  iron  it  contains, 
which  can  readily  be  done  by  melting,  and  an  addition  of  oxide  of 
manganese.  In  fact,  experiments  which  have  been  made,  show  that 
heating  it  to  a  red  heat  in  a  common  stove  has  the  effect  to  drive  out 
the  dark  coloring  matter  with  which  it  is  impregnated.  The  hill  or 
mountain  from  which  this  «rlass  is  obtained  seems  to  be  composed  al- 
most entirely  of  this  material,  and  is  capable  of  supplying  the  whole 
world  for  many  years  with  glass." 

*  No  amount  of  instruction  which  our  author  could  impart,  would  command 
from  us  a  higher  respect  than  this  delightfal  specimen  of  his  humanity. — Ed. 
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FEEDING  FARM  HORSES. 


On  the  subject  of  feeding  horses,  the  following,  from  the  experience  of 
W.  C.  Knight,  Esq.,  of  Nottoway,  Va.,  may  be  relied  on  as  worthy 
of  imitation: 

Four  years  ago,  being  scarce  of  provender,  having,  for  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  year,  nothing  but  wheat-straw  and  corn-shucks,  neither  of 
which  my  horses  would  eat  kindly  in  their  ordinary  state,  I  determined 
to  use  meal  instead  of  the  unground  corn.  The  shucks  and  straw  were 
cut  up  with  a  straw-cutter  and  thoroughly  dampened  with  salt-water, 
and  after  placing  a  sufficient  quantity  of  provender  in  each  horses' 
trough,  a  half-gallon  of  meal  was  sprinkled  over  it.  When  I  say  meal, 
I  do  not  mean  fine  meal^  such  as  is  ground  for  bread,  but  coarse  meal^ 
such  as  the  millers  will  take  half-toll  for.  I  found  from  close  obser- 
yation,  that  the  coarse  was  preferable  to  fine.  When  the  meal  is  too 
fine,  it  clogs  the  horse's  mouth  by  adhering  to  the  roof  of  it — causing 
annoyance  and  fretfulness  while  feeding;  and,  for  this  cause,  some 
horses  eat  it  unkindly,  and  others  after  a  time  refuse  it  altogether. 
In  the  coarse  meal  there  is  sufficient  dust  which  adheres  to  (the  wetted 
provender  to  make  that  palatable,  and  the  coarser  parts  are  masti- 
cated, and,  for  this  reason,  preferred  by  the  horse,  which,  by  nature,  is 
a  granivorous  animal ;  and  it  appears  that  grain,  to  have  its  best  effect, 
must,  to  some  extent,  be  masticated.  In  feeding  with  meal,  it  should 
never  be  mixed  with  the  cut-stuff  before  it  is  put  into  the  feed-troughs. 
Each  horse's  allowance  should  be  spread  over  his  feed  in  the  manger; 
and  in  this  way  there  is  no  loss,  and  the  animal  gets  his  quantity. 
This  experiment  in  feeding  with  straw  and  shucks  for  an  entire  year 
was  so  satisfactory,  both  as  regards  the  condition  of  my  horses  and 
economy  in  grain,  that  I  determined  to  continue  it.  There  was  a  sav- 
ing of  at  least  one-third  of  the  grain  required  when  fed  in  the  ear. 
This  fact  was  easily  ascertainable,  because  the  grain  was  ground  at  my 
own  mill,  where  there  was  a  record  kept  for  every  customer;  so  that 
the  quantity  of  corn  consumed  by  my  horses  was  known  to  the  bushel. 
I  have  continued  this  method  of  feeding — wheat  and  oat-straw  and 
corn-shucks  with  meal — for  four  years,  and  my  teams  have  always  been 
in  excellent  condition,  notwithstanding  there  has  been  scarcely  a  day 
— Sundays  excepted — when  they  have  not  been  in  the  plow  or  wagon. 
I  have  found,  too,  that  a  meal  made  of  one  measure  of  corn  and  two  of 
clean  oats  results  in  a  still  further  saving  of  grain,  and  greatly  cheapens 
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the  cost  of  feeding.  It  has,  consequently,  been  my  practice,  never  to 
feed  oats  in  the  sheaf,  but  to  thresh  out  the  grain  and  use  the  straw 
as  cut-stuff.  The  quantity  of  meal  from  these  mixed  grains,  which  I 
have  found  sufficient  to  keep  a  horse  in  good  condition,  under  hard 
work,  is  two  gallons  a  day^  to  be  given  as  follows :  half  a  gallon  at  the 
morning  and  mid-day  feeding,  and  one  gallon  at  night.  The  cost, 
therefore,  of  the  grain,  for  one  horse  per  day — putting  corn  at  one  dol- 
lar the  bushel,  and  oats  at  fifty  cents — is  sixteen  and  two-third  cents. 
The  saving,  as  compared  with  the  usual  mode  of  feeding  corn  in  the 
ear,  can  now  readily  be  seen.  I  believe  it  is  generally  conceded  that 
a  horse  can  not  perform  hard  work  with  less  than  ten  ears  at  a  feed, 
which  makes  thirty  ears  per  day.  Taking  one  hundred  and  ten  ears  to 
the  bushel,  we  have  the  day's  feed  equal  to  3-66  parts  of  a  bushel,  which 
is  equivalent  to  28  cents;  thus  making  a  saving  of  \\\  cents  per  day, 
or  $41.36  per  each  horse  per  year.  These  figures  may  be  relied  on  as 
correct.  The  quantity  of  grain  consumed  is  a  matter  of  record  in  my 
mill-book,  and  the  method  of  feeding  as  it  has  been  pursued  for  four 
years.  During  this  time  I  may  put  down  in  round  numbers  the  average 
amount  of  grain,  consumed  by  each  horse,  at  five  barrels  of  corn  and 
fifty  bushels  of  oats,  and  the  annual  cost  at  $40.  The  whole  result, 
then,  of  these  experiments,  and  my  corroborating  experience  is,  that 
by  grinding  corn  alone  and  using  it  with  the  cut-stuff  in  the  manner 
designated,  there  is  a  saving  in  grain  of  33J  per  cent. ;  and  by  making 
a  meal  of  corn  and  oats  together,  there  is  a  saving  in  cost  of  50  per 
cent,  in  grain. 


■■•■w 


The  use  of  Potash  and  Sand. — No  vines  can  produce  fruit  with- 
out potash.  Dye  woods,  and  all  color-giving  plants,  owe  their  vivid 
dyes  to  potash.  Leguminous  plants  all  require  potash.  Without  it 
we  can  not  have  a  mess  of  peas.  Where  it  exists  in  a  natural  state  in 
the  soil,  there  we  find  leguminous  plants  growing  wild,  and  in  such 
places  only  we  find  wild  grapes.  All  the  cereals  require  potash,  phos* 
phate  of  magnesia  and  silica,  which  is  dissolvable  in  a  solution  of  pot- 
ash. It  is  this  dissolved  sand  that  forms  the  hard  coat  of  the  stalka, 
and  gives  them  strength  to  stand  up  against  the  blasts  of  wind  and 
rain  while  ripening.  It  is  this  substance  that  gives  bamboos  their 
strength,  or  the  beards  of  grain  and  blades  of  grass  their  cutting 
sharpness.  No  cereal  ever  came  to  perfection  in  a  soil  devoid  of  pot- 
ash, silica,  phosphate  of  lime,  carbonic  acid  and  nitrogen. 
VOL.  m.,  NO.  V. — 14. 
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SUPERIOR  GRASSES— HOW  TO  INTRODUCE  THEM. 


Editor  Cincinnatus:  Your  work,  so  well  calculated  to  interest  and 
benefit  the  farming  community,  is  entitled  to,  and  must  command,  a  large 
list  of  subscribers.  I  am  glad  that  the  science  of  Agriculture  is  now 
assuming  that  important  position  in  which  it  ought  to  have  stood  some 
years  ago.  I  trust  that  Congress  will  take  the  matter  into  their  se- 
rious consideration,  and  give  it  that  encouragement  and  support  which 
it  60  justly  deserves.  Professor  Johnson  might  well  remark,  on  his 
return  from  England,  "  that  America  was  twenty  years  behind  in  Ag- 
riculture." We  may  assign,  as  one  reason,  the  high  price  of  labor  in 
this  country,  compared  with  our  produce,  and  the  extreme  low  price  of 
labor  in  England.  But  this  is  not  all;  we  want  the  same  material  to 
adorn  our  American  farms.  Let  us  look  at  the  difference  between  the 
meadows  of  England  and  those  of  America.  The  former  is  composed 
of  a  vast  number  of  the  choicest  Grasses,  whose  superior  feeding  prop- 
erties none  can  doubt;  while  the  latter  is  composed  of  two  or  three 
only,  except  the  wild  Grasses,  which  are  mostly  killed  out,  wherever 
they  have  been  pastured  for  a  few  years. 

It  is  certainly  a  matter  of  much  importance  to  our  great  farming 
country  that  we  should  have  a  greater  variety  of  Agricultural  Seeds, 
especially  the  Grasses.  I  write  from  my  own  observation  and  experi- 
ence, having  been  a  dealer  in  Agricultural  Seeds  in  England  for  a 
number  of  years.  It  is  not  by  sending  over  to  a  Seed  merchant  that 
we  can  obtain  what  is  wanted ;  as  it  is  seldom  they  have  more  than 
two  or  three  kinds  of  Clover,  and  the  tribe  of  Rye  Grasses;  but  it 
is  having  a  good  supply  of  seeds  from  the  choicest  English  meadows. 
There  are  several  places  in  England  where  such  seeds  are  saved  in 
abundance,  but  are  all  bought  up  by  the  farmers  under  the  name  of 
Mixed  Hay-seeds.  Such  is  the  variety  in  this  composition  that  I  can 
not  either  classify  or  specify  them ;  only  I  know  that  they  make  some 
of  the  richest  pastures  and  meadows  that  ever  the  sun  shone  upon. 
The  only  sure  way  that  we  can  have  what  is  most  needed,  is  to  send 
some  one  over  who  is  well  acquainted  >7ith  the  business.  While  in 
England  thousands  of  tons  of  guano,  bones,  etc.,  etc.,  are  obliged  to 
be  used  annually,  to  make  the  soil  productive,  we  have  a  country 
abounding  in  rich  soil,  far  richer  than  the  sea-girt  isle,  which  in  most 
flections  only  needs  proper  management.  I  am  fully  convinced  that 
such  an  introduction  of  Grasses  would  be  one  of  the  greatest  benefits  to 
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this  country,  being  hardy,  vigorous  and  lasting,  and  would  make  a 
pasture  or  meadow  for  any  number  of  years.  I  know  some  parks  and 
meadow-lands  that  were  seeded  down,  probably  from  fifty  to  one  hun- 
dred years  ago,  and  are  yet  in  the  midst  of  perfection.  I  only  wbh  I 
could  place  a  few  acres  of  such  a  meadow — in  all  its  resplendent 
beauty — before  the  White  House,  at  Washington,  as  an  inducement  for 
a  commission  to  go  and  select  all  such  agricultural  seeds  as  I  know 

would  be  a  benefit  to  our  great  country.  M.  L.  Curtis. 

Elk  Grove,  Cook  Co.,  111.,  March,  1868. 
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CULTURE    OF    SHRUBBERY. 


Soil. — With  respect  to  soil,  hardy  shrubs  may  be  conveniently  con* 
gidered  as  constituting  two  great  divisions ;  one  requiring  any  common 
garden  soil,  and  the  other  requiring  a  large  portion  of  peat  or  leaf-mold. 

With  regard  to  the  first  division,  a  rich,  light,  hazel  loam  is  suitable 
to  the  greater  number  of  the  plants,  though  some  will  thrive  in  the 
poorest  soils ;  but  in  this  there  is  great  diversity.  After  having  taken 
out  the  original  soil  of  the  border,  about  a  foot  and  a  half  or  two  feet 
deep — though  three  feet  will  do  no  harm — fill  in  the  vacancy  thoB 
formed  with  peat  or  compost  raised  above  the  garden-level,  to  allow  for 
subsequent  sinking. 

Seasons  and  Modes  of  Planting. — Shrubs  that  shed  their  leaves  on 
the  approach  of  winter,  may  be  removed  with  safety  as  soon  as  the 
leaves  have  begun  to  fall  in  October.  Shrubs  which  do  not  shed  their 
leaves  and  are  evergreen,  may,  if  carefully  taken  up,  be  planted  at  any 
season  of  the  year,  provided  advantage  is  taken  of  dull  or  dripping 
weather.  Still,  there  are  particular  seasons  when  they  will  thrive  bet- 
ter and  grow  more  freely  than  at  others. 

If  the  situation  be  dry,  and  the  soil  light  and  sandy,  evergreens, 
with  the  exception  of  hollies,  should  be  planted  as  late  in  November 
as  the  weather  will  permit.  But  in  the  case  of  a  bad  situation,  with  a 
soil  retentive  of  moisture,  May  is  the  preferable  season.  Hollies  should 
always  be  removed  in  June. 

When  the  plants  are  large  or  rather  old,  good  balls  should,  if  possi- 
ble, be  taken  up  with  them,  and  all  the  fibers  of  the  roots  that  can  be 
got  up  without  bruising  or  injury.  Whatever  may  be  the  state  of  the 
weather,  it  is  important  to  keep  the  roots  as  short  time  exposed  to  the 
air  as  possible.  If  only  a  few  minutes,  so  much  the  better.  In  all  sea- 
sons, situations  and  soils,  soak  the  plants  well  with  water  in  the  earth. 
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GUANO— WHAT  IS  IT? 


It  is  now  well  known  that  the  guano  of  the  Chinese  Islands  and  other 
iources  under  rainless  skies,  is  a  peculiar  formation,  in  which  ammo- 
nical  salts  and  nitrogenous  products  are  formed  from  a  variety  of  ani- 
mal matter.  Not  only  the  dung,  bodies  and  eggs  of  several  varieties 
of  birds,  but  a  large  amount  of  flesh  and  bones  of  seals,  make  up  the 
substance  of  the  decomposing  mass.  On  the  islands  of  the  Atlantic, 
the  dung  and  eggs  of  birds  are  found;  but  the  frequency  of  rain  mod- 
ifies the  decomposition,  so  that  the  resulting  matter  differs  essentially 
from  that  of  the  Peruvian  shores.  It  possesses,  however,  a  high 
yalue  in  special  applications,  and  presents  some  interesting  scientific 
points.  Dr.  A.  A.  Hays,  of  Boston,  has  fully  investigated  the  composi- 
tion of  the  guanos  of  different  islands,  including  the  ancient  as  well  as 
recent  deposits.  On  some  of  these  two  species  of  birds  are  found  in 
countless  numbers,  which  make  daily  additions  to  the  accumulated  re- 
mains of  former  years.  The  substance  of  this  kind  of  guano  is  mat- 
ter derived  from  fish,  food  of  birds.  Its  color  is  light  yellowish  brown, 
becoming,  when  air-dried,  nearly  white.  It  has  no  ammonical  odors, 
but  smelb  strongly  of  freshly-disturbed  earth.  It  is  never  so  finely 
divided  as  the  Peruvian,  its  particles  being  sometimes  as  coarse  as 
mustard-seed,  resembling  closely  the  sand  from  Oolite  limestone. 
There  is,  however,  always  some  finely  divided  organic  matter  in  the 
hMmns,  either  between  the  particles  or  making  part  of  the  substance 
of  them.     The  average  composition  is  the  following: 

Moisture  after  being  air-dried, 4.40 

Organic  matter,  Crenates,  Humates,  Oleates,  Magnesia  and  Bone,  6.40 

Bone  Phosphate  of  Lime, 46.60 

Carbonate  of  Lime, 39.80 

Phosphate  of  Magnesia, 1.20 

Sulphate  of  Lime, ?.80 

Sand, 21 

Traces  of  Chloride  and  Sulphate  of  Soda, 00.00 

■99:41 

HOW    TO    USE    IT. 

Ist.  Never  mix  it  with  any  thing;  all  composts,  ashes  and  lime, 
and  similar  ingredients,  too  often  contain  enough  caustic  alkali  to 
drive  off  the  ammonical  parts  before  the  soil  can  absorb  them.  A  vast 
amount  of  mischief  and  loss  follows  this  sad  mistake.  If  applied 
alone,  the  soil  will  best  adapt  it  for  plants. 
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2d.  Mix  as  mucli  as  possible  with  the  soil,  not  too  deeply,  but  plow 
it  in  after  sowing  it  broadcast,  unless  it  be  for  beans  or  drilled  crops, 
when  it  may  be  sown  on  the  surface  before  the  ridges  are  made. 

3d.  If  applied  as  a  top-dressing,  always  apply  it,  if  possible,  before 
rain,  or  when  the  snow  is  on  the  ground;  and  if  on  arable  ground, 
harrow,  hoe,  or  scuffle,  if  possible,  immediately  after  the  operation. 

4th.  The  best  mode  to  apply  it  is  by  water.  A  slight  solution  of  it 
is  by  far  the  most  powerful  and  speedy  application. 

5th.  If  sowed  with  drilled  grain,  or  indeed  any  seed  whatever,  it 
should  never  come  in  contact.  It  is  the  best  plan  to  sow  broadcast  af- 
ter the  corn -drill,  and  then  harrow,  as  it  is  kept  in  the  nearest  prox- 
imity to  the  seed  without  coming  in  contact  with  it. 

Lastly.  Be  sure  to  get,  if  possible,  the  genuine  article;  cheap  guano, 
there  is  none.  The  quantity  of  genuine  guano  per  acre  used,  is,  from 
two  to  three  hundred  pounds.  The  latter  quantity,  when  the  land  is 
deficient  and  requires  speedy  renovation.  G.  TaowBRiBaB. 

Camden,  New- York. 

[We  would  remark  in  addition  to  the  above,  that  guano  contains 
many  curiously-formed  fossils,  which  are  so  minute,  that  they  require 
a  good  microscope  to  exhibit  them  well.  Some  of  the  largest  are  about 
one-half  the  size  of  a  pin's  head  and  when  magnified  exhibit  beautiful 
markings  and  checkered  work,  which  might  suggest  many  fine  patterns 
to  a  weaver  or  designer  of  printed  goods.  Most  of  these  fossils  are 
the  remains  of  a  certain  family  of  plants  named  "Diatomacea"  mean- 
ing easily  cut  through  or  broken  up,  for  the  whole  length  of  the 
plant  may  be  formed  by  these  minute  pieces,  joined  by  their  angles 
only  and  hence  easily  separated.  Their  durability  is  owing  to  the  hard 
material  of  which  they  are  made,  which  is  flint — silex. 

They  are  of  various  shapes,  some  are  like  little  boats,  and  hence  are 
named  Naviculae ;  some  are  perfectly  round  and  have  fine  lines  running 
from  the  center  like  a  spider's  web,  hence  the  name  "  Arachnoidiscus," 
and  the  Heliopeltata  appears  like  the  sun's  disc  with  rays.  Some  are 
beautifully  colored  purple  or  blue,  ani  in  short,  there  is  no  end  to  their 
varied  forms,  as  any  one  can  see  who  will  study  them  with  a  good 
microscope. — B.] 


■»»*■ 


A  WELL  known  political  economist  says:  "We  pay  best,  first  those 
who  destroy  us — generals;  second,  those  who  cheat  us — politicians  and 
quacks;  third,  those  who  amuse  us — singers  and  musicians;  and  least 
of  all,  those  who  instruct  us — authors,  schoolmasters  and  editors. 
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WHAT  THE  FOOD  OF  PLANTS  IS. 


We  have  learned,  says  Dr.  Gray,  what  the  food  of  plants  is,  and 
whence  they  ohtain  it.  Their  universal  food  is  rain-water,  which  has 
absorhed  some  carbonic  acid,  nitrogen  and  ammonia,  or  its  compounds, 
from  the  air,  or  dissolved  them  from  the  decomposing  remains  of  for- 
mer vegetation  already  existing  in  the  soil,  whence  it  has  also  dissolved 
a  variable  quantity  of  earthy  matter.  This  liquid  is  imbibed  by  the 
roots,  and  carried  up  through  the  tissues  of  the  stem;  the  crude  sap  is 
carried  into  the  leaves;  these  and  other  green  parts  of  plants — the 
chlorophylle — constitute  the  apparatus  of  vegetable  digestion.  The 
agent — the  motive  power  which  puts  this  most  curious  chemical  appa- 
ratus into  action — is  solar  light.  This  is  the  indispensable  agent  by 
which  lifeless  mineral  matter — earth  and  air — is  transformed  into  the 
organized  substance  of  living  plants,  and,  consequently,  of  animals. 
Such  is  the  important  part  which  light  performs  in  vegetable  digestion 
— that  initial  step  in  organized  existence  upon  which,  as  the  first  link 
in.  the  chain,  all  the  rest  absolutely  depends.  Hence  the  Creative  fiat, 
"Let  there  be  light,"  was  the  immediate  precursor,  as  it  is  the  indis- 
pensable condition,  of  organized  and  animate  existence.  Again:  It  is 
clear  that  the  oxygen  which  is  given  to  the  air,  is  ordinary  vegetable 
digestion,  comes  from  the  decomposition  of  carbonic  acid.  Plants 
take  this  latter  gas  from,  the  air,  directly  or  indirectly;  they  retain  its 
carbon;  they  restore  to  the  air  pure  oxygen.  This  is  the  principal 
material  which  is  given  up  to  the  air,  and  it  alone  renders  it  fit  for  the 
breathing  and  life  of  animals.  To  verify  this,  expose  some  freshly- 
gathered  leaves  to  the  sunshine  in  an  inverted  glass  vessel,  filled  with 
water,  so  as  to  collect  the  bubbles  of  air  which  rise,  and  which  are  nearly 
pure  oxygen  gas.  The  evolution  of  this  gas  goes  on  while  the  sun 
shines,  but  immediately  Stops  when  a  shadow  is  cast  over  the  leaves, 
and  is  resumed  when  the  screen  is  withdrawn,  or  when  a  gleam  of  re- 
flected sunlight  is  cast  upon  the  leaves  from  a  mirror;  thus,  showing 
how  entirely  the  whole  depends  on  sunshine.  In  Nature's  operations 
— as  in  the  Daguerrean  operation — diffused  daylight  answers  the  pur- 
pose, but,  in  our  rude  experiments,  we  can  not  quite  imitate  the  deli- 
cacy of  her  processes. 

— The  Cactus  tribe — growing  under  the  burning  rays  of  a  vertical  sun, 
on  dry  sand  nearly  devoid  of  vegetable  mold,  and  beneath  a  sky  that  for 
three-quarters  of  a  year  yields  them  not  one  drop  of  rain — are  tumid, 
with  a  watery  juice,  of  inestimable  value  to  the  parched  traveler. 
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STRICTURES  ON  GRAPE  CULTURE. 


Editor  Cincinnatus  :  As  the  culture  of  the  Grape  and  its  tendency 
to  mildew  and  rot  has  been  much  discussed  of  late,  and  the  subject  is 
of  such  vast  importance,  especially  to  this  section,  will  you  permit  me 
to  give  you  a  few  thoughts  on  this  subject,  and  enter  my  protest 
against  the  common  method  of  pruning  and  also  planting. 

When  we  look  upon  the  Vine  and  study  its  development,  we  find 
that  each  part  has  its  appropriate  function  to  perform,  and  that  it  is  by 
this  beautiful  circle  of  action,  that  each  part  is  made  to  contribute  to 
the  well-being  of  the  whole,  and  without  which  Nature  can  not  carry 
out  the  law  of  its  existence.  We  see  that  the  root,  the  vine  and  the  leaf^ 
have  each  a  separate  duty  to  perform,  and  in  no  case  can  either  dis- 
charge the  office  of  the  other.  It  requires  the  concerted  action  of  all 
its  parts  to  change  and  modify  its  sap,  so  as  to  furnish  that  constant 
supply  of  nutriment  which  its  being  demands. 

The  roots  are  designed  to  receive  from  the  earth  just  as  much  ali- 
ment as  can  be  taken  up  by  the  adducent  vessels— or  arteries — ^and  be 
transmitted  to  the  leaves,  where,  by  a  law  as  beautiful  as  in  the  animal 
kingdom,  the  circulating  fluid  is  changed  and  made  fit  for  the  further 
development  of  the  plant;  hence,  the  returning  circulation,  through 
the  reducent  vessels — or  veins — may  be  regarded  as  important  as  the 
former.  Health  demands  an  equilibrium.  When  this  is  disturbed, 
why  may  we  not  in  vegetable,  as  well  as  animal  life,  expect  disease? 

As  there  is  an  animal  chemistry,  which  is  secretly  at  work  in  her 
hidden  and  mysterious  laboratory,  so  also  is  there  a  vegetable  chem« 
istry;  for  we  find  that  while  this  circulation  is  going  on,  eliminating 
those  elements  requisite  for  the  growth  of  the  plant  and  maturity  of  its 
fruit,  important  changes  take  place  in  the  constituents  of  the  sap,  pre- 
paring it  for  all  the  different  purposes  of  vegetable  life.  The  change 
which  takes  place  appears  to  be  as  great  as  that  which  is  found  in  ani- 
mal life,  passing  from  the  arterial  to  the  venous  blood.  If  two-thirds 
of  the  circulation  of  plants  is  thrown  off"  as  useless  by  the  exhalent 
vessels,  while  it  receives  from  the  surrounding  atmosphere  an  enlarged 
supply  of  oxygen,  without  which  it  can  not  be  sustained,  can  it  be 
good  practice  to  cut  off*  those  organs  through  which  this  change  is  ef- 
fected? This  change,  it  must  be  remembered,  is  not  only  in  quantity 
but  more  especially  in  quality.  A  beautiful  illustration  of  this  is 
found  in  the  Acacia  Nilotica;  the  root  is  as  offensive  as  assofoetida, 
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and  the  ascending  sap  is  a  sour  astringent;  but  descending,  it  exudes 
through  the  bark  a  nutritious,  pleasant  gum — the  Gum  Arabic  of  com- 
merce— ^so  also  the  Cascarilla  bark  and  Castor  oil  are  obtained  from 
plants  poisonous  in  some  parts. 

Beasoning  from  the  facts  stated — which  might  be  enlarged  upon, 
for  I  have  only  glanced  at  the  subject — I  take  it  for  granted  that  the 
sap,  in  different  stages,  possesses  different  virtues  and  ingredients,  and, 
more  fully  to  illustrate  my  position,  requires  a  perfect  plant  or  vine  in 
all  its  parts,  to  perform  its  different  functions,  so  as  to  fulfill  the  laws 
of  its  being.  Now,  in  applying  this  to  the  Catawba,  we  find — as  I 
think  its  history  will  show — that  as  long  as  those  natural  laws  were  ob^ 
served  in  our  culture,  we  neither  had  mildew  or  rot.  In  our  eagerness 
for  large  yields,  we  have,  as  I  think,  been  sacrificing  the  perfect  de- 
velopment of  the  plant,  without  which  we  can  not  expect  perfect  fruit. 

Let  us,  for  a  moment,  contrast  its  present  state  with  what  it  was  be- 
fore it  went  through  the  ordeal  of  high  culture  and,  if  I  mistake  not, 
a  sufficient  cause  will  be  found  for  disease.  The  natural  position  of  the 
roots  of  most  vines,  whether  of  the  grape  or  other,  are  near  the  surface 
of  the  ground;  even  in  the  alluvial  bottoms,  we  find  the  grape  throw- 
ing out  its  roots,  twenty  or  thirty  feet,  within  a  foot  of  the  surface^ 
where  it  receives  the  revivifying  effects  of  light,  heat  and  air,  giving 
ample  nourishment  to  a  vine  fifty  feet  long,  yielding  its  bushels  of  fruit 
in  perfection  and  beauty.  The  present  method,  you  know,  is  to  trench 
deep,  twenty-five  or  thirty  inches,  always  throwing  the  richest  of  the 
soil  at  the  bottom,  thereby  inviting  and  drawing  off  the  roots  as  far 
from  their  natural  position  as  possible,  where  they  feed  upon  the  damp 
crude  moisture,  filling  their  pores  with  a  flow  of  sap,  which  'can  not 
undergo  that  change  necessary  to  their  growth  and  perfection  of  fruit. 
Having  thus  laid  deep  the  foundations  of  the  vine  and  started  it  on 
its  mission  of  growth  and  fruit- bearing,  the  next  thing  appears  to  be 
to  whip  it  for  growing  too  fast;  and  hence,  the  present  system  of  dwarf- 
ing or  cutting  down  the  vine,  leaving  it  but  one  small  stem  of  a  year's 
growth,  to  elaborate  the  sap  for  a  large  and  well-developed  root,  thus 
destroying  the  equilibrium,  giving  to  the  root  almost  the  entire  circu- 
lation, and  in  unfavorable  seasons  surcharging  the  whole  with  a  flow 
of  sap  which  can  not  be  modified  and  prepared  for  the  perfection  of  the 
fruit;  the  respiratory  or  lymphatic  vessels  having  been  in  a  measure 
eut  away,  the  sap  remains  in  a  diluted  or  imperfect  state,  unfit  for  the 
complete  development  of  the  tissues  of  the  grape.  The  fruit  may  be 
full-grown,  or,  as  is  often  the  case,  overgrown ;  but  like  many  animals, 
similarly  overgrown,  not  prepared  to  resist  influences  to  disease. 
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The  grape,  thus  overgrown,  or  not  possessing  in  its  constituent  ele- 
ments a  perfect  physiological  development,  falls  an  easy  prey  to  exter- 
nal influences,  particularly  a  humid  atmosphere,  which,  in  the  tender 
age  of  its  growth,  induces  a  dropsical  state,  developing  disease  in  the 
form  of  mildew  or  rot.  This  is  evidenced  from  the  fact  that  young 
vines  are  less  liable  to  be  attacked  with  disease  than  old  ones;  for  ae 
yet  the  vine  and  its  roots  have  not  lost  the  equilibrium  of  power.  An 
old  vine,  cut  down  from  year  to  year,  must  have  roots  very  dispropor- 
tionate to  the  stem.  Another  evidence  of  this  is,  that  vines  in  their 
native  state  seldom  if  ever  fail  in  perfecting  their  fruit.  Then,  again, 
from  vineyards  on  dry,  sandy  soil,  where  the  water  readily  passes  off, 
the  fruit  is  more  perfect  and  the  yield  more  certain.  The  mere  fact 
that  local  remedies,  such  as  the  external  application  of  sulphur,  proves 
salutary  in  arresting  the  disease,  I  regard  as  no  evidence  against  the 
position  I  have  assumed;  for  vegetable  as  well  as  animal  organizations 
possess  an  absorbent  system  through  which  remedial  agents  are  taken 
into  the  system,  and  thus  act  upon  the  general  circulation.  I  hold 
that  external  or  local  disease  can  not  much  effect  or  long  maintain  con- 
trol of  a  healthy  tissue.     The  natural  laws  of  health  repel  disease. 

In  cultivating  the  vine,  or  any  other  plant,  we  should  bear  in  mind 
that  we  are  nurturing  a  living  being,  and  that  the  laws  which  govern 
vegetable  life  are  as  immutable  as  those  which  preside  over  the  animal 
kingdom;  and  hence,  the  highest  order  of  culture  to  which  we  can  at- 
tain is  to  understand  their  distinctive  characteristics  and  place  within 
their  reach  that  kind  of  food  which  is  best  suited  to  the  most  perfect 
development.  I  am  pleased  to  see  that  vegetable  chemistry,  physiol- 
ogy and  pathology,  are  demanding  a  more  thorough  investigation,  and 
that  some  of  our  best  institutions  of  learning  have  taken  this  subject 
in  hand  with  commendable  zeal.  From  this  course,  I  doubt  not  mucli 
good  will  accrue  to  every  department  of  agriculture. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Editor,  I  would  not  be  understood  as  condemn- 
ing entirely  judicious  pruning;  yet  I  do  contend  that  the  present  sys- 
tem is  against  every  principle  of  correct  physiology,  at  least  that  whick 
I  have  learned  in  my  study  of  animal  life  and  the  similarity  which  I 
see  exists  in  the  vegetable  world. 

I  have  felt,  Mr.  Editor,  some  reluctance  in  giving  my  views  on  tbki 
subject,  knowing  that  as  yet  my  experience  is  rather  limited,  and  that 
my  opinions  may  be  somewhat  the  result  of  study  in  a  different  line. 

Yours  truly,  Joseph  Taylor, 

Terrace  Garden,  Ky.,  March,  1868. 
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"SPRING  FOUNDRY." 


Thus  the  heading  of  the  advertisement  read,  as  the  eye  casually 
rested  upon  it.  The  first  thought  was  of  the  forge,  the  clanking  ham- 
mers and  the  throbbing  engine,  while  amid  the  sparks  and  leaping 
flames,  Yulcans  with  bared  arms  and  throats,  and  sweating  brows  stood 
at  their  steady  tasks.  And  then  another  thought,  of  things  more 
quiet  and  beautiful  drifted  in. 

"Spring  Foundry."  Nature  has  her  forges.  Hidden  from  the  gaze 
of  men,  the  fires  are  kindling  and  the  sparks  are  leaping.  The  en- 
gines are  all  at  work,  and  the  artizans  at  their  tasks.  The  ores  are  in 
the  crucibles,  and  the  molding  ready.  Forms  of  beauty,  delicate  as 
the  spider's  web,  and  as  distinct  as  the  beetling  crag,  are  awaiting  but 
the  hour  to  grow  into  lovely  things,  and  challenge  our  admiration. 
There  are  the  blades  of  grass,  and  the  leaves  rich  in  the  treasury  of 
the  Great  Artist,  and  from  the  faultless  patterns  He  wrought  for  the 
first  molding  in  the  morning  of  creation.  Thickly,  too,  the  forms  of 
flowers  are  waiting  the  creating  hand.  The  trip-hammers  of  rain  and 
dew-drop  will  be  busy  in  that  "Spring  Foundry,"  and  these  lovely 
things,  as  they  pass  under  the  burnishing  sunbeams  and  the  alchemy 
of  the  night  and  the  stars  shall  give  out  a  thousand  varied  hues,  and  a 
sweet  and  gentle  fragrance.  The  tasseled  corn  is  being  wrought  by  the 
genii  of  the  "Spring  Foundry."  Golden  sheaves  are  already  assum- 
ing form,  the  apple-blossoms  lying  near  by,  like  drifts  of  snow,  and 
luscious  fruit  fitting  to  the  bending  twigs.  Roses,  sufiicient  to  mantle 
the  earth  with  fragrance,  await  but  the  penciling  of  light  for  their 
faultless  finishing.  The  violets  will  be  ready  for  the  sunny  slopes  in 
the  edges  of  the  woodlands,  and  golden  dandelions  and  daisies,  to 
scatter  "like  drops  of  bloom"  over  the  fresh  emerald  of  the  meadow. 
Indeed,  the  flower  department  in  the  "Spring  Foundry,"  turns  out  all 
that  is  fragrant  and  beautiful  in  the  sweet  "  poetry  of  earth." 

"Spring  Foundry."  It  is  the  oldest  establishment  in  the  world. 
Its  work  is  found  all  over  the  earth,  faultless  in  texture  and  finish,  as 
when  its  processes  were  first  set  in  motion.  It  is  under  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Master  Mechanic.  Financial  disasters,  commercial  or 
political  changes  affect  it  not — it  never  fails.  Years  have  gone  by  till 
the  course  of  time  has  been  trodden  by  ages,  and  still,  following  the 
winter- time,  appear  the  beautifully-wrought  fabrics  of  this  Foundry. 
We  most  cheerfully  advertise  the  establishment  in  the  Chiefs  and  take 
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our  pay  in  work — in  all  that  the  eye  can  see,  the  ear  hear,  or  the  soul 
drink  in  and  enjoy.  We  can  '*  dead-head"  it  through  the  whole  col- 
lection. It  is  free!  The  full  orchestra  of  a  thousand  birds  will  send 
its  harmonies  pulsing  through  the  groves,  while  fountains,  jetting 
from  cleft  rock  and  pebbly  rim,  shall  trill  their  solos  in  unison,  and 
flash  in  the  sunbeams.  Each  day's  exhibition  will  be  inaugurated  by 
a  morning  scene,  the  purple  gates  swinging  noiselessly  ajar,  and  the 
sun  making  a  grand  entree  into  the  sky,  aided  by  a  full  band  of  mins- 
trels stationed  from  the  entrance  to  the  close/  Each  day  will  close 
with  an  evening  scene  of  wondrous  beauty,  representing  the  sun  as 
just  dipping  its  golden  keel  in  the  crimson  surf  of  a  billowless  ocean, 
whose  cloud -islands,  gorgeous  in  the  full  baptism  of  evening  glory 
float  out  into  the  solitudes  of  the  dusky  realm  beyond  the  shore. 
Each  night  will  have  its  pyrotechnic  display,  gentle  and  beautiful,  yet 
grand,  the  whole  ocean  of  blue  lit  up  with  countless  thousands  of 
lights,  twinkling,  flashing,  and  glowing,  and  shooting  downward,  till 
the  flag-ship  of  morning  flings  out  its  beacon-flame,  and  signals  the 
close  of  the  display. 

"Spring  Foundry."  There  is  work  doing  for  us  in  its  shops.  There 
is  a  fabric  weaving  there  to  fling  over  the  mounds  where  the  two  ab- 
sent ones  of  our  household  band  lay  down  to  rest.  Our  own  warm 
tears  shall  join  with  the  gentle  rains  to  add  a  rich  green  to  each  sacred 
blade,  and  the  dews  shall  there  weep  in  our  absence,  and  each  morn- 
ing, like  the  hopes  which  beacon  from  the  darkened  heart,  the  sun- 
beams shall  kiss  the  trembling  drops,  and  bear  a  fragrance  upward  to 
Heaven. — Editor  Wisconsin  Chief. 
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Salt  Lake  and  Vicinity. — This  sheet  of  water  is  said  to  be  about 
three  hundred  miles  in  circumference.  There  are  two  large  mountains 
in  its  center.  The  lake  and  the  streams  in  its  vicinity  abound  in  fish. 
Two  quarts  of  the  water  of  the  lake  will  yield  a  pint  of  salt.  Mr. 
Laroux  informs  the  Santa  Fe  Gazette  that  he  has  frequently  gone  to 
the  immense  hills  there,  entered  an  excavation,  and  cut  out,  as  if  it 
were  ice,  large  lumps  of  fine,  white  salt. 

The  soil  in  Salt  Lake  valley  yields  abundantly.  The  Mormons  had 
an  uncommonly  fruitful  season,  last  year.  From  all  accounts  the 
yield  of  their  land  must  have  been  enormous.  One  man's  wheat 
yielded  seventy-two  bushels  to  the  acre;  another  sixty-four  bushels, 
and  potatoes  turned  out  six  hundred  and  sixty-six  bushels  to  the  acre. 
These  potatoes  are  said  to  have  weighed  from  one  to  five  lbs.  eaolk 
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THE    WONDERS    OF    LIGHT. 


Prick  a  hole  in  a  card  with  a  pin,  and  then  look  through  it.  Through 
that  small  hole  a  complete  landscape  may  be  viewed.  At  one  extrem- 
ity of  the  landscape  there  may  be  a  forest  of  trees ;  in  the  distance 
there  may  be  hills  bathed  in  golden  light  and  overhung  with  glitter- 
ing clouds;  in  the  mid  distance  there  may  be  a  river  winding  its 
course  along  as  though  it  loved  the  earth  through  which  it  ran,  and 
wished,  by  wandering  to  and  fro,  to  refresh  the  thirsty  soil;  in  the 
foreground  may  be  a  church  covered  by  a  million  ivy-leaves;  and 
grouping  toward  the  sacred  edifice  may  be  hundreds  of  intending  wor- 
shipers, old  and  young,  rich  and  poor;  flowers  may  adorn  the  path- 
ways and  butterflies  spangle  the  air  with  their  beauties;  yet  every  one 
of  these  objects — the  forest,  the  clouds,  the  river,  the  church,  the  ivy, 
the  people,  the  flowers,  the  butterflies — must  have  sent  rays  of  light 
which  found  their  way  through  the  little  hole  in  the  card,  and  entered 
to  paint  the  picture  upon  the  curtain  of  the  eye. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  striking  instances  that  can  be  afforded  of 
the  wonderful  properties  of  light,  and  of  the  infinitude  of  those  lu- 
minous rays  that  attend  the  majestic  rising  of  the  sun.  Not  only  does 
light  fly  from  the  grand  "  ruler  of  the  day'*  with  a  velocity  which  is  a 
million  and  a  half  times  greater  than  the  speed  of  a  cannon-hall,  but 
it  darts  from  every  reflecting  surface,  with  like  velocity,  and  reaches 
the  tender  structure  of  the  eye  so  gently  that,  as  it  falls  upon  the  little 
curtain  of  nerves  which  is  there  spread  to  receive  it,  it  imparts  the 
most  pleasing  sensations  and  tells  its  story  of  the  outer  world  with  a 
minuteness  of  detail  and  a  holiness  of  truth.  Philosophers  once 
sought  to  weigh  the  sunbeams ;  they  constructed  a  most  delicate  bal- 
ance, and  suddenly  let  in  upon  it,  a  beam  of  light;  the  lever  of  the 
balance  was  so  delicately  hung  that  the  fluttering  of  a  fly  would  have 
disturbed  it.  All  prepared,  the  grave  men  took  their  places  and,  with 
keen  eyes,  watched  the  result.  The  sunbeam  that  was  to  decide  the 
experiment  had  left  the  sun  eight  minutes  prior  to  pass  the  ordeal.  It 
had  flown  through  ninety-five  million  miles  in  that  short  measure  of 
time,  and  it  shot  upon  the  balance  with  unabated  velocity;  but  the 
level  moved  not  and  the  philosophers  were  mute. — The  Reason  Why. 
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The  American  Pomological  Society,  Hon.  M.  P.  Wilder  of  Bos- 
ion,  President,  holds  its  seventh  session  in  New-Tork,  Sept.  14,  1858. 
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USE  OF  THE  REFUSE  OF  THE  COTTON  CROP. 


The  ingenuity  of  man  was  never  more  upon  the  rack  than  it  is  in  the 
present  age,  and  in  our  own  country,  in  all  those  rational  fields  of  in- 
quiry and  research,  that  tend  to  ameliorate  his  condition  and  promote 
his  progress.  This  may  he  seen  in  the  numherlcss  applications  of 
steam  to  machinery — in  the  ten  thousand  inventions  patented  andun-. 
patented,  employed  to  save  lahor — in  the  discovery  of  new  properties, 
and  their  use  and  applications — essentially  the  fruit  of  modern  science. 
The  achievements  in  chemistry  alone  are  already  incalculable  and  we 
have  reason  to  believe  they  are  just  begun.  The  recent  discovery  and 
development  of  a  fine  burning  and  lubricating  oil  from  coal,  furnishing 
too  a  substance  as  white  as  alabaster,  making  a  candle  as  beautiful  as 
sperm,  is  evidence  of  this  fact.  What  was  once  esteemed  as  useless 
and  cast  away,  is  now  found  to  contain  a  mine  of  wealth.  With  such 
a  train  of  reflections,  waked  by  a  letter  from  our  friend,  Mr.  Edgar 
Conkling  of  Cincinnati,  on  the  probable  value  of  the  seed  or  refuse  of 
the  cotton -crop,  we  have  been  led  to  note  a  few  facts  that  may  not 
prove  uninteresting  to  our  readers. 

From  reliable  statistics  it  is  calculated  that  of  the  whole  product  of 
the  cotton-plant,  there  are  3,733,000,000  pounds  at  present  lost  in  gin- 
ning and  baling  the  crop,  and  that  one-third  of  this,  or  1,493,200,000 
pounds,  consists  of  fiber  suitable  for  paper-making.  Estimating  the 
value  of  this  to  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  cheapest  rags  in  the  market, 
it  would  produce,  in  the  raw  state,  $14,932,000.  Manufacturing  it  into 
paper  would  realize  a  revenue  of  at  least  $60,000,000.  So  much  for 
the  fiber. 

Again,  the  seed  produces  one  of  the  most  valuable  oils,  both  for 
illuminating  and  lubricating  purposes,  ranking  in  both  respects  equal 
to  sperm  oil.  The  proportion  it  yields  is  said  to  be  thirty  per  cent. 
and  the  seventy  per-cent  residue  is  all  good  oil-cake.  The  total  qnan* 
tity  of  seed  being  2,239,800,000  pounds,  the  oil  produced  would 
amount  to  671,940,000  pounds;  the  oil-cake  to  1,567,860,000  pounds. 
Estimating  the  value  per  pound  of  the  oil  to  be  not  more  than  that  of 
the  cheapest  grease,  it  would  be  worth  $67,194,000;  and  valuing  the 
cake  at  one-half  the  rates  at  which  other  oil-cake  sells,  that  would  be 
worth  87,839,300. 

Here,  then,  estimating  values  at  extravagantly  low  rates,  we  have  a 
revenue  of  $135,000,000  literally  thrown  away  yearly.     Allow  that 
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one-half  of  it — a  preposterously  large  proportion — should  be  swallowed 
up  in  the  course  of  manufacture,  and  still  there  would  be  sixty-five 
millions  and  a  half  left  for  net  profit. 

Manufacturers  have  already  directed  their  attention  to  yet  another 
product  of  the  cotton-plant,  and  it  appears  this,  too,  is  extremely  val- 
uable for  paper-making  purposes,  as  well  as  for  those  to  which  they 
appear  more  particularly  intending  to  direct  it. 

Specimens  of  the  bark  stripped  from  cotton  stalks  have  been  exhib- 
ited to  our  paper  manufacturers  and  were  considered  equal  to  good 
rags  worth  six  cents  per  pound,  or  about  $120  per  ton,  and  were  pro- 
nounced the  best  substitute  for  rags  of  any  raw  vegetable  material 
known  to  the  trade. 

The  magnitude  of  the  paper  husiness  may  be  conceived  when  we 
take  into  consideration  that  there  are  seven  hundred  and  fifty  paper- 
mills  in  the  United  States,  employing  three  thousand  engines,  and 
which  produce  annually  at  ten  cents  per  pound,  $28,000,000  worth  of 
paper.  To  manufacture  this  amount  of  paper  requires  405,000,000 
pounds  of  rags,  one  and  a  quarter  pounds  of  rap;s  being  necessary  to 
produce  one  pound  of  paper.  The  value  of  the  rags  at  the  average  of 
four  cents  per  pound,  amounts  to  $16,000,000,  to  which,  if  the  cost  of 
making  them  into  paper,  including  If  cents  to  each  pound  of  paper 
in  labor,  with  wastage,  chemicals,  etc.,  be  added,  would  swell  the  cost 
to  $23,625,000  to  produce  $27,000,000  of  paper,  leaving  net  profits  on 
the  total  manufacture  of  $3,375,000.  For  the  year  ending  the  30th 
June,  1855,  we  imported  400,003,516  pounds  of  foreign  rags,  from 
twenty-six  different  countries.  Of  this  amount  Tuscany,  in  Italy, 
supplied  14,000,000  pounds,  Two  Sicilies  6,000,000,  Austria  4,000,- 
000,  Egypt  2,466,928,  Turkey  2,466,928,  England  2,591,178.  The 
total  value  of  the  40,013,516  pounds  imported  was  $1,225,150.  The 
manufacture  of  paper  has  outstripped  the  supply  of  materials,  and 
rope-cuttings,  hemp-waste  and  other  articles,  have  been  resorted  to, 
but  the  supplies  of  all  have  been  insufficient  to  meet  the  demand,  and 
prices  have  been  steadily  on  the  advance.  It  is  possible  that  the  cot- 
ton-fields of  the  South  may  afford  an  almost  inexhaustable  supply  of 
hemp,  so  that  hereafter  we  shall  reach  the  great  desideratum  in  mod- 
ern civilization,  an  abundant  and  cheap  supply  of  paper. 

Mr.  Conkling,  in  his  very  interesting  letter,  says:  "I  am  satisfied  that 
the  value  of  cotton-seed  fiber,  of  oil  that  may  be  made  from  the  seed 
for  burning,  lubricating  and  perhaps  painting,  and  for  soaps  of  the 
refuse  cake  for  distilling,  feeding  cattle  and  hogs,  manure,  and  even 
for  gas,  is  equal  in  value  annually  to  that  of  the;  cotton-crop.     It  is  a 
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subject  I  have  given  a  good  deal  of  attention  to.  Soap  may  be  made 
directly  from  the  seed  by  boiling  it  in  the  alkalies;  oils  may  be  ex- 
tracted in  a  pure  state,  with  a  full  yield  and  free  of  coloring  matier, 
without  the  costly  method  of  compression;  and  when  extracted  the 
seed  may  be  distilled,  as  it  has  the  essential  properties,  containing  11 
per  cent,  of  grape  sugar,  thus  displacing  so  much  grain  of  use  for  food. 
No  one  item  of  residue,  going  to  waste  in  this  country,  will  com- 
pare in  utility  and  value  to  cotton-seed;  and  with  a  little  attention  on 
the  part  of  those  interested  and  capable  of  appreciating  it,  in  the 
South,  in  a  few  years,  they  may  reap  fifty  millions  annually  of  net  re- 
ceipts from  working  it  up." 

Mr.  Conkling  proposes  to  us  the  following  query.  Is  the  coloring 
matter  of  the  cotton-seed  deposited  in  cells  by  itself  or  with  the  oil  in 
the  oil-cells?  To  which  we,  after  investigation,  briefly  reply.  A  thin 
section  under  the  microscope  exhibits  large  patches  of  dark  brown 
coloring  matter  at  some  distance  from  each  other,  with  intervening  oil- 
cells  apparently  free  from  any  coloring  matter. 
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MANUAL  ON  HEDGES. 


A  NEW  WORK  BY  DR.  JNO.  A.  WARDER,  CINCINNATI. 


This  work  has  been  placed  upon  our  table  by  the  publisher,  A.  O. 
Moore,  of  New-York.  It  purports  to  be  a  complete  manual  for  the 
cultivation,  pruning  and  management  of  all  plants  suitable  for  Amer- 
ican hedging,  especially  the  Madura,  or  Osage  Orange.  It  is  beauti- 
fully illustrated  with  engravings  of  plants,  implements  and  processes. 
To  which  is  added  a  Treatise  on  Evergreens;  their  different  varieties, 
their  propagation,  transplanting  and  culture  in  the  United  States. 

We  have  examined  this  work  with  care,  and  frankly  say,  though 
very  good,  it  is  not  better  than  we  had  a  right  to  expect  from  the  well- 
known  ability  of  its  author. 

We  don't  like  the  title.  We  like  points — angularities,  if  you  please. 
We  thought  our  friend  Warder  would  have  had  something  more  taking; 
such  as,  ''The  Hedge,  and  How  to  Make  it,"  as  we  used  to  hear  him 
say,  when  he  discussed  the  principles  of  hedging  in  the  Horticultural 
Society,  and  when  we  read  his  essays  on  the  subject  in  the  Horticul-' 
tural  Review.  We  have  always  admired  the  Doctor*s  laconic,  pithy  and 
familiar  style,  as  every  one  must,  it  seems  to  us,  who  loves  the  pura 
English. 
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Dr.  Warder  has,  we  believe,  earnestly  and  truthfully  pursued  his 
topic  and  given  faithfully  the  views  of  those  diflfering  from  him  on  cer- 
tain points,  as  to  planting,  trimming,  etc.  He  quotes  largely  from  our 
venerated  friend,  A.  H.  Ernst,  one  of  the  pioneers  of  hedging,  and  we 
believe  Mr.  E.  will  say,  he  quotes  fairly,  though  he  differs  from  our  au- 
thor on  many  points.  The  hedge  in  this  wooden  country,  though  not 
popularized,  will  yet  become  here  quite  an  "institution."  It  is  fast 
giving  celebrity  in  the  broad  prairies  of  the  West,  where  timber  is 
scarce.  No  fences  are  better.  And  it  is  becoming  very  evident  that 
we  must  have  not  only  fences  but  defences,  where  every  man  may  keep 
cow,  hog  and  horse  in  the  road  to  commit  trespass  and  havoc  upon  the 
industrious  cultivator,  and  where  regard  for  democracy  and  "squatter 
iovereignty  "  is  so  much  in  the  ascendant  that  every  viator  feels  at  lib- 
erty to  pluck  the  fruit  by  the  way-side  ad  libitum^  thinking  his  rights 
greatly  abridged  if  told  to  leave  before  filling  his  pockets. 

The  hedge,  when  properly  attended  to,  is  not  only  a  defence,  but  ia 
highly  ornamental,  yea  beautiful ;  and,  we  may  say,  on  the  broad  prai- 
rie, where  old  ^olus  oft  lets  loose  his  imprisoned  winds,  is  highly  ne- 
cessary. The  cheapness  and  practicability  of  hedge-fence  has  been 
fully  demonstrated. 

The  chapter  on  pruning,  its  principles,  as  likewise  on  laws  of  divis- 
ion fences,  will  richly  pay  perusal. 

Evergreens — an  addendum,  necessary  in  this  age  of  book-making, 
— no  doubt  displeasing  to  the  author  to  feel  obliged  to  give  so  wide  a 
subject  such  narrow  limit — will  be  found  very  useful  to  the  practical 
cultivator.  In  this  essay  the  best  modes  and  seasons  for  planting  are 
discussed,  manner  of  pruning  and  other  treatment  considered,  objects 
indicated  in  planting  them  stated,  as  their  beauty,  uses  for  shelter, 
economy,  etc.  Then  follows  lists  and  descriptions  of  evergreens,  with 
indications  of  their  different  capabilities  for  the  plantation,  and  for  ap- 
plication in  the  arts  of  life. 

The  mechanical  execution  of  the  work  is  highly  creditable,  its  illus- 
trations good.  Every  man  of  taste  will  avail  himself  of  this  manual. 
It  may  be  had  of  Robert  Clarke,  No.  46  West  Sixth-street,  Bacon's 
Building,  and  of  Rickey,  Mallory  &  Webb,  Main,  between  Third  and 
Fourth-streets,  Cincinnati.  Price,  §1,00.  Well  worth  the  money. 
We  understand  it  has  already  been  introduced  into  the  school  libraries 
of  Illinois. 


The  humblest  in  station  are  not  the  least  polished  in  feeling. 
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THE  PARAMOUNT  NATIONAL  INTEREST. 


In  our  country,  where  millions  of  acres,  rich  with  the  accumulated 
vegetable  compost  of  centuries,  invite  labor  and  industry  to  a  pursuit 
where  an  abundant  reward  is  sure,  agriculture  is  truly — and  should  be 
60  considered — the  chief  interest  of  the  nation.  Commerce  and  man- 
ufactures are  also  weighty  interests,  and  are  principal  cpnstituents  in 
the  formation  of  national  charracter  and  the  accumulation  of  national 
and  individual  wealth;  yet  they  are  artificial,  and  depend  solely  upon 
agriculture  for  a  sure  basis  on  which  to  rest.  When  imprudence 
or  unforeseen  calamities  disturb  the  laws  of  trade,  embarrass  commer- 
cial operations,  and  depress  the  manufacturing  and  mechanical  inter- 
ests of  the  country,  then  all  eyes  are  turned  to  the  grain  fields  of  the 
North  and  West,  and  the  cotton  plantations  of  the  South,  as  the  source 
from  whence  sure  remedies  for  existing  evils  must  come.  When  due 
proportions  of  sun  and  shower  draw  forth  from  the  exuberant  bosom 
of  earth  lis  varied  treasures,  and  there  are  promises  of  abundance  in 
the  coming  harvest,  then,  even  in  the  darkest  hour  of  commercial  dis- 
tress, the  sunbeams  of  hope  enlighten  the  future,  and  all  are  ready  to 
exclaim,  in  view  of  anticipated  abundance : 

"  Behold  how  brightly  breaks  the  morning." 

It  is  from  the  soil  that  the  sure  wealth  of  a  nation,  established  in  a 
land  with  a  climate  and  other  natural  advantages  like  ours,  must  be 
drawn ;  and  it  should  be  the  ardent  prayer  of  every  patriot  that  the 
great  interests  of  agriculture  should  ever  be  held  paramount  to  all 
others.  That  foolish  pride  which  denies  the  nobility  of  manual  labor 
and  urges  thousands  of  yeomen's  sons  to  engage  in  mercantile  pur- 
suits, should  be  discouraged.  Many,  very  many,  think  it  far  more  hon- 
orable to  stand  behind  the  counter  in  large  cities  and  buy  and  sell  the 
products  of  manufacturers,  than  to  hold  the  plow  or  swing  the  scythe; 
and  are  ready  to  exchange  the  honest  independence  of  the  life  of  a 
farmer,  for  the  precarious  and  vexatious  pursuit  of  the  merchant. 
That  the  latter  is  an  honorable  pursuit,  we  of  course  admit,  but  that  it 
is  more  honorable  than  the  former,  we  deny.  Admitting,  then,  that 
agricultural  pursuits  are  as  honorable  as  any  other^  what  inducement 
can  there  be  for  the  sons  of  farmers  to  leave  the  pure  air  and  moral 
influences  of  the  country,  and  bury  themselves  in  the  cares,  and  the 
moral  and  physical  impurities  of  cities?     The  young  farmer  finds  his 

labor,  when  connected  with  temperance,  to  be  the  best  preventive,  in 
VOL.  III.,  NO.  V. — 15. 
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the  materia  medica^  of  disease  of  both  mind  and  body  \  and  as  for  tn- 
dependencCy  he  can  truly  say : 

*^I  am  monarch  of  all  I  surrey, 
My  right  there  is  none  to  dispute;^' 

and  boast  like  Shakspeare's  husbandman:  ^'I  am  a  true  laborer.  I 
earn  that  I  eat,  get  what  I  wear,  owe  no  man  hate,  envy  no  man's  hap- 
piness; glad  of  other  men's  good,  content  with  my  farm,  and  the 
greatest  of  my  pride  is  to  see  my  ewes  graze  and  my  lambs  suck." 

Again : 

"  I  eat  my  own  lamb, 

My  chickens  and  ham, 
I  shear  my  own  fleece  and  I  wear  it." 

With  these  advantages,  how  can  a  young  man  ^Mong  debate  whicli 
of  the  two  to  choose,"  the  pure  breath  of  heaven  or  the  smoky  atmos- 
phere— the  prospect  of  brick  and  mortar,  and  the  eternal  rattle  of  carts 
and  omnibusses;  or  the  green  woods,  the  golden  harvest-fields,  and 
the  sweet  melody  of  birds. 

History  will  bear  us  out  in  the  assertion  that  in  all  ages,  whenever 
the  chief  pursuit  of  a  nation  was  agriculture,  permanent  prosperity 
marked  its  course — the  morals  of  the  people  were  of  a  high  character, 
when  judged  of  by  the  standard  of  the  age,  and  the  nation  and  indi- 
yiduals  enjoyed  more  genuine  happiness  than  fell  to  the  lot  of  a  com- 
mercial people.  The  happiest  days  of  Rome  were  during  that  period 
of  the  commonwealth  when,  to  be  a  good  husbandman  was  considered 
a  high  honor,  and  when,  like  Cincinnatus,  her  rulers  were  invested 
with  the  purple,  at  the  plow.  When  by  foreign  conquests  wealth  was 
poured  into  her  lap  and  agriculture  neglected  for  the  barbarous  pursuit 
of  war,  her  people  degenerated  and  the  seeds  of  decay  were  planted. 
So  it  has  been  with  other  nations,  when  the  agricultural  interests  were 
neglected;  and  Adam  Smith,  in  his  ^^ Wealth  of  Nations,"  clearly 
traces  out  the  prime  cause  of  the  degeneracy  of  Spain,  in  her  conquest 
of  Peru  and  the  discovery  of  its  immense  mineral  wealth,  in  the  six- 
teenth century.  By  this  event,  large  numbers  of  Spaniards  were  in- 
duced to  leave  their  country  to  amass  fortunes  in  this  El  Dorado  of 
the  western  world,  and  the  great  wealth  which  the  mines  of  Potosi  and 
others  poured  into  old  Spain,  introduced  luxurious  habits,  to  the  great 
detriment  of  agriculture  and  the  consequent  degeneracy  of  the  people. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  this  country,  so  well  adapted  to  the  pur- 
suits of  agriculture,  it  will  ever  remain  the  paramount  national  inter- 
est; and  that  while  we  foster  commerce  and  manufactures,  and  all 
other  avocations  of  general  and  individual  utility,  and  build  colleges 
to  educate  the  few  for  professional  life,  we  may  ever  look  to  agricol- 
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tare  as  the  great  foundation  upon  which  all  rest,  and  the  sure  and  in- 
exhaustible source  from  whence  our  wealth  and  power  are  derived; 
and  to  render  this  pursuit  now  paramount  in  importance,  as  dignified 
and  honorable  as  any  other,  a  system  of  education  extensive,  liberal, 
and  commensurate  with  its  importance,  must  be  adopted  and  carried 
out — and  here  we  are  led  to  inquire,  What  has  become  of  MorriU's 
Land-bill?  As  Lecompton  is  now  disposed  of,  may  we  not  expect  to 
hear  from  it? 


*^^m 


HOOPER'S  WESTERN  FRUIT  BOOK. 


The  third  edition  of  this  work,  completely  revised,  corrected  and  en- 
larged, made  ita  appearance  in  the  latter  part  of  March  last,  just  one 
year  from  its  first  publication;  during  which  period,  it  seems,  three 
thousand  copies  have  been  disposed  of  throughout  the  West  and  North- 
west. This  speaks  well,  at  any  rate,  for  the  public  inclination  toward 
fruit-culture,  and  somewhat  it  may  be  assumed  for  the  merits  of  the 
book — the  prominent  points  of  which,  upon  the  whole,  are  brevity, 
conciseness  and  practical  results,  and  deductions  from  the  most  ap- 
proved authorities.  The  advantages  it  affords,  particularly  in  the  ready 
and  easy  selection  of  fruits  suitable  to  our  soil  and  climate,  to  the  gen- 
eral novice  and  common  farmer,  are  calculated  to  be  greatly  beneficial 
to  them,  and  the  community  at  large.  It  was  a  hand-book  very  much 
needed,  as  is  manifest  from  the  many  failures  in  cultivation,  and  the 
vast  losses  in  both  time  and  money.  But  very  few  of  the  Eastern, 
Northern  or  foreign  fruits  are  adapted  to  the  West;  hence,  those 
suited,  and  that  are  required,  and  the  kinds  described,  with  correct 
names,  is  a  desideratum,  which  we  are  glad  to  find  in  a  great  measure 
reached  by  Mr.  H.  A  valuable  appendix  has  been  added,  in  which  a 
description  of  new  fruits  is  given,  and  the  author  is  quite  confident 
that  his  work  will  be  found  free  from  any  very  material  errors. 

The  frontispiece  contains  the  portrait  of  Nicholas  Longworth,  Esq., 
the  Patriarch  of  Western  Horticulture,  and  on  the  opposite  page,  in 
bold  relief,  amid  fruits  and  flowers,  is  that  of  Dr.  J.  A.  Warder,  who 
is  daily  becoming  more  extensively  known  to  the  Pomological  and 
Horticultural  public,  while  alongside  is  the  familiar  countenance  of  the 
author.  These  portraits  are  daguerreotyped  in  a  style  far  surpassing 
those  of  the  former  work. 

Upon  the  whole,  we  are  pleased  with  the  work,  and  recommend  it  to 
all  our  nurserymen  and  fruit-growers. 
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SCIENTIFIC    FARMING. 


To  some  it  might  appear  an  endless  task  to  learn  to  keep  their  farm  in 
order,  and  then  to  practice  scientific  farming,  especially  as  so  many 
wants  are  to  be  supplied,  and  some  of  them,  like  soda  and  magnesia, 
so  difficult  to  obtain.  Not  at  all.  Nature,  in  her  economy,  takes  bet- 
ter care  of  us  than  we  do  of  ourselves.  Is  a  wound  inflicted  on  our 
bodies,  Nature  sets  herself  busily  at  work  to  heal  it.  So  in  farming. 
The  poor,  slovenly  farmer  not  only  wounds  his  farm,  but  actually  skins 
it.  He  takes  its  very  life-blood,  and  then  requires  it  to  produce.  He 
requires  brick,  but  furnishes  no  straw.  Nature,  like  a  faithful  servant, 
labors  to  restore  its  fertility,  and  will  do  so,  if  she  can  have  time  and 
rest.  After  a  farm  is  exhausted  of  all  the  fertile  ingredients,  give  it 
rest,  and  Nature  will  restore  them.  In  her  great  laboratory  she  will 
compound  the  ingredients,  and  silica,  phosphates,  sulphates,  potash, 
magnesia,  soda  and  salt,  will  all  be  restored  in  their  proper  proportion. 
It  will  take  a  long  time,  and  the  help  of  a  good  farmer  will  greatly  ex- 
pedite it.  To  aid  Nature  in  this  great  work,  is  the  business  of  a  good 
farmer.  This  can  be  done  by  a  rotation  of  crops.  Some  crops  require 
a  large  amount  of  silica,  and  but  little  potash.  Such  crops  will  exhaust 
the  silica,  but  take  little  or  none  of  the  potash.  This  soil  will  then  be 
too  poor  to  produce  this  crop;  but  as  potatoes  require  potash,  and  but 
little  silica^  it  is  in  fine  order  for  a  crop  of  potatoes.  Put  on  a  few  crops 
of  potatoes,  and  they  will  exhaust  the  potash,  but  take  little  or  no  silica. 
Nature,  in  the  meantime,  is  restoring  the  silica  and  the  crop  using  none, 
80  that  the  soil  will  soon  be  ready  for  the  first  crop  again.  If  the  sili- 
cates and  potash  are  both  exhausted,  put  on  clover,  which  draws  on  the 
lime  and  sulphate,  but  takes  little  of  the  silica  and  potash.  By  thus 
rotating  crops,  land  may  be  constantly  used,  and  still  not  be  exhausted. 
With  this  principle  in  view,  corn  should  never  follow  buckwheat,  as  the 
corn  will  be  diminished  at  least  one-fourth.  Clover  should  follow  bar- 
ley— wheat  follow  clover — potatoes  and  other  crops,  not  requiring  sili- 
ca and  phosphates,  follow  wheat,  and  so  on,  always  having  a  crop  re- 
quiring different  constituents  to  follow  the  preceding. 


••<>■ 


If  you  nail  the  edges  of  two  narrow  boards  together,  in  the  shape 
of  a  trough,  and  fasten  up  under  the  eaves  of  your  stable,  over  your 
manure  heaps,  you  will  save  dollars  you  would  otherwise  lose. 
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CORRESPONDENCE  OF  THE  CINCINNATUS. 


VISIT  LAST  FALL  TO  JOHNSON,  MORGAN  AND  OWEN  COUNTIES,  INDIANA. 

Besides  the  counties  already  noticed  in  my  trip  to  Indiana  last  sum- 
mer, the  territory  comprising  the  above,  was  pretty  well  traveled  over, 
many  valuable  acquaintances  formed  and  notes  of  observation  taken 
by  the  way ;  but  as  so  much  time,  with  its  changes,  has  elapsed  since 
my  return,  a  "right  smart  chance"  of  them  are  mislaid  or  forgotten; 
hence,  in  fulfillment  of  the  promise  to  my  Hoosier  friends  to  notice 
them,  "over  that-a-way,"  in  the  hurried  remarks  that  follow,  I'll  not  be 
accused,  at  least,  of  long-drawn  panegyrics. 

Franklin,  the  county-seat  of  Johnson,  is  quite  a  busy  little  town 
and  picturesque  withal.  A  well-sustained  (Baptist)  College  is  situated 
in  a  beautifully-embowered  grove,  and  there  are  many  residences 
combining  economy,  comfort  and  rural  taste.  One  gentleman  ama- 
teur is  disposing  a  portion  of  his  grounds  by  circular  embankments  for 
the  purpose  of  retaining  living  springs  in  such  quantities  as  to  have 
an  excellent  pond  of  water,  covering  about  two  acres,  for  the  purpose  of 
fish-culture.  The  Jefferson  &  Indianapolis  and  the  Madison  &  Indian- 
apolis Railroads  pass  through  here,  and  it  is  also  the  terminus  of  the 
Martinsville  &  Franklin  Railroad.  S.  P.  Oyler,  Esq.  has  a  unique 
residence  and  several  acres  of  ground  on  the  edge  of  the  town  to  which 
he  devotes  considerable  horticultural  attention,  and,  from  its  natural 
position,  will  eventually  have  a  decidedly-attractive  spot.  Besides  be- 
coming a  patron  himself  to  the  Cincinnatus,  though  engaged  in  his 
profession  for  which  he  is  celebrated,  as  a  lawyer,  through  the  intro- 
duction thus  gained,  I  obtained  several  names  of  substantial  farmers 
and  leading  gentlemen  in  the  neighborhood. 

Edinburgh  is  another  considerable  town  in  the  same  county,  but 
bearing  marks,  I  fear  of  premature  decay,  or  like  some  prodigy,  shot 
up  mushroom-Hke  to  be  crushed  too  easily  by  "Hard  Times;"  and  it 
is  difiicult  to  say  which  had  the  worst  of  it,  the  speculators  or  the  in- 
dustrial classes;  an  extensive  distillery  seems  to  flourish  there,  how- 
ever, and,  what  is  more  to  its  credit,  two  extensive  flouring-mills.  Un- 
like the  Scotch  metropolis,  there  is  a  dearth  of  churches  and  good 
morals,  compared  even  with  Franklin,  which  last  has  either  six  or 
seven,  a  remarkable  number  for  the  size  of  the  town. 

Leaving  these  places,  I  recollect  having  a  "  rough  road  to  travel," 
and  meeting  with  a  class  not  much  disposed  to  read,  but  occasionally 
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a  live  man  crossed  my  path — or  I  his — and  such  a  one  was  my  friend 
Mr.  John  Fesler,  whom  I  found  in  the  woods  near  Morgantown. 
There  may  be  more  of  them;  no  doubt  there  is;  but  in  my  too  rapid 
movements  I  missed  them.  Wild,  as  was  a  good  deal  of  the  scenery 
around  me  and  unbroken  the  forests  I  passed  through,  yet  I  was  not 
disposed  to  run — the  roads  were  too  bad  for  that — neither  had  I  heard 
of  the  capturing  and  killing  of  an  immense  panther  in  the  neighbor- 
hood till  after  my  escape,  so  that  cowardice  will  not  be  laid  to  my 
charge,  in  hastening  to 

MARTINSVILLE,  MORGAN  COUNTY, 

which  is  situated  in  a  pleasant  valley,  sandy  soil,  watered  by  White 
River.  There  are  some  capital  farmers  in  the  neighborhood,  among 
them,  Messrs.  Isaac  Deturk,  Arch.  Cramer,  Clem.  Nutter,  John  Bain, 
the  Harrison  brothers  and  others.  Mr.  Deturk  is  an  "old  settler," 
and,  following  in  the  footsteps  of  his  illustrious  French  ancestry,  pays 
marked  attention  to  wine-raising  and  choice  fruits.  He  has  three  acres 
in  vineyard,  to  say  nothing  of  the  numerous  grape-vines  in  his  garden 
and  climbing  various  walls.  He  cultivates  the  Catawba  mostly — has 
a  few  Isabella  and  other  varieties,  and  usually  manufactures  considera- 
ble pure  wine;  this  year — 1857 — ^being  troubled  with  mildew  and  rot, 
his  wine  is  sour.  A  similar  fungus  affected  his  orchard,  causing  a  pre- 
mature dropping  of  the  fruit,  unfit  for  use.  He  intends  trying  an  ex- 
periment for  mildew,  the  effect  of  which  will  be  disclosed  in  the  fu- 
ture. Hitherto  there  has  been  a  demand  for  his  wines  in  New-York. 
The  Editors  of  the  Morgan  County  Gazette,  Dr.  Tarleton,  Lawyer 
Harrison,  and  others  in  Martinsville,  I  highly  esteem  for  "their  work's 
sake,*'  and  trust,  by  their  united  influence,  they  will  reach  the  "excel- 
sior" of  their  hopes  for  Scientific  Agriculture  in  that  county. 

ALLUVIAL    LANDS   ON   WHITE   RIVER — HOG-RAISING. 

The  bottom-lands  on  the  White  River  are  decidedly  rich,  made  so  by 
periodical  inundations.  The  farmers  themselves,  as  a  consequence, 
are  wealthy,  and  have  too  frequently  settled  upon  raising  corn  and 
hogs  as  the  easiest  mode  of  securing  dollars  and  cents.  The  corn- 
planting  season  over,  its  rank  growth  promising,  the  very  young 
"shoats"  accumulating,  the  thousands  of  acres  in  corn  spontane- 
ously ripening,  till  finally  the  first  frosts  harbinger  "the  good  time 
coming"  for  grunters,  and,  sure  enough,  as  the  easy,  shiftless  practice 
IS,  hogs  in  droves,  sometimes  by  the  thousand,  are  turned  in  to  the  ex- 
tensive corn-fields  to  reap  the  harvest  and — ^fatten  themselves.  But 
from  the  uncertainty  in  raising  pork,  as  practiced  by  hog-growers  and 
corn-raisers,  whether  in  Kentucky,  Ohio,  Indiana  or  farther  West,  re- 
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suiting  from  hog-cholera  and  other  diseases,  fluctuation  in  Prices 
Current,  etc.,  it  is  becoming  a  question  of  interest  with  a  large  num- 
ber: Is  it  profitable?  Where  men  make  it  their  business  to  raise  bogs 
bj  the  thousand,  it  will  pay  better  to  have  a  "Triumph"  Grist  and 
Feed  Mill  on  their  premises,  with  which  to  grind  up  hog  and  all  other 
feed,  and  a  simple  apparatus  for  cooking  the  same.  Cooked  food  is 
better  for  all  kinds  of  stock,  fattens  quicker,  is  less  expensive,  and 
makes  more  wholesome  meat.  But,  if  more  fruit  was  raised  and  less 
pork,  it  would  be  found  in  a  two-fold  sense  more  profitable,  both  as 
food  for  man  and  a  lucrative  production,  to  say  nothing  of  the  pleas- 
urable emotions  and  refined  sentiments  engendered  in  the  mind  of  the 
cultivator  and  the  escaping  many  diseases  arising  from  eating  flesh. 

It  is  gratifying  to  see  the  prevalence  of  a  higher-toned  sentiment, 
and  the  most  enlightened  farmers  and  their  families  aiming  high  in 
this  respect.  They  are  on  the  increase — I  find  them  scattered  every- 
where. At  Paragon,  on  the  White  River,  is  Mr.  P.  M.  Blankenship, 
one  of  the  most  enterprising  farmers  in  the  county,  and  many  of  his 
neighbors,  Esquire  Baker  and  Philip  Hodges,  are  superior  men.  The 
latter  remarked,  he  was  learning  all  the  time,  and,  with  his  intelligent 
family,  highly  appreciated  our  efforts  on  College  Hill. 

Now  leaving  the  river  anon,  my  route  became  tortuous,  undulated  and 
rough,  with  occasional  high,  projecting  hills;  the  soil  near  Gosport  a 
limestone  formation  and  rising  precipitously  in  the  neighborhood  of 
that  flourishing  town,  the  stone  cropping  out  thickly  on  every  hand; 
while  the  steam-horse  and  its  riders  whizz  past,  high  and  dry  on  the 
river-bank,  but  about  two  hundred  feet  below  the  town,  the  Depot 
finally  reached  by  a  long  winding  wagon-road  or  an  immense  flight  of 
steps  for  foot-passengers.  The  town  itself  is  up  and  stirring  always, 
composed  of  staunch  men,  full  of  enterprise  and  thrift,  but  looking 
sharply  to  the  ''main  chance" — they  have  three  Banks,  besides  the 
sand  and  limestone  banks  above  named,  and  as  many  more  individual 
or  "shin -plaster"  concerns;  the  actual  monied  capital  of  the  neigh- 
borhood— for  the  country  around  abounds  in  wealthy  farmers — ^from 
all  accounts,  is  immense;  how  much  of  it  is  "floating,"  this  deponent 
saith  not;  but  this  was  one  of  the  spunky  little  towns,  in  Indiana,  vis- 
ited by  gold-draining  city  brokers  during  the  late  money  panic,  where 
the  citizens  "gave  'em  gos^ 

Quitting  the  port^  my  next  point  was  Spencer,  county-town  of  Owen, 
to  reach  which  I  had  a  somewhat  "  rough  passage,"  with  hardly  a  sonV 
to  "speak"  with  the  entire  distance — about  ten  miles.  In  other  por- 
tions of  the  county  the  prospect  is  more  inviting.  Aqent. 
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MINUTES    OF   CINCINNATI   HORTICULTURAL   SOCIETY. 


[Under  date  of  Feb.  20,  the  following  was  the  report  of  Council  on  the  com- 
munication of  N.  Longworth:] 

The  Council,  to  whom  was  referred  the  communication  of  Mr.  Longworth,  re- 
port thereon  as  follows:  We  thank  Mr.  Longworth  for  his  expose  of  this  straw- 
berry proposition,  which  we  strongly  suspect  to  be  a  gross  humbug.  All  who  are 
familiar  with  the  uncertainty  of  seedling-strawberries  will  look  upon  the  sale 
of  the  seeds  at  ten  cents  each  as  a  Diece  of  swindling  only  to  be  excused  by  the 
ignorance  of  the  perpetrator.  Wm.  Heaver,  Chairman  of  Council. 

Society  adjourned. 

Cincinnati,  February  27, 1868. 

Society  met;  President  in  the  Chair.     Minutes  read  and  approTed. 

Mr.  Peter  Cavagna,  of  Cincinnati,  was  elected  to  membership. 

Mr.  Heayer,  as  Chairman  of  the  Council,  reported  the  premium  list  of  1856 

fbr  adoption,  as  the  premium  list  for  the  present  year.     Adopted. 

Mr.  Mullett  presented  the  following  resolution,  pursuant  to  last  week's  notice: 

^^  Resolved^  That  the  public  be  permitted  to  compete  for  the  premiums  at  our 
general  exhibitions,  by  the  payment  of  an  entrance  fee  of  $2." 

Mr.  Mears  moved  an  amendment,  fixing  the  fee  at  SI,  which  was  carried,  and 
the  resolution,  thus  amended,  was  adopted. 

The  Fruit  Committee  submitted  the  following  report  on  the  specimens  exhibited 
last  week : 

FRUITS    EXHIBITED   AND    REPORTED   ON. 

Apples — Exhibited  by  Mr.  A.  Dean,  of  Madison,  Indiana,  for  himself  and  Mr. 
J.  T.  Hamilton,  the  "Golden  Pippin,"  or  Ortley,  to  which  ashes  had  been  applied 
to  cure  the  bitter-rot;  the  "Black  Sweet,"  or  Red  Sweet  Pippin,  a  ve|^  prolific, 
sound,  sweet  baking-apple;  "Carolina  Horse,"  large,  red,  rather  coarse — not 
known  to  the  Committee — said  to  be  very  profitable  for  market  toward  spring,  a 
prolific  annual  bearer,  and  the  fruit  bears  shipping  well;  the  "Melon,"  a  regular, 
oblate  fruit,  sweet,  and  resembling  London  Sweet,  not  determined,  in  bad  condi- 
tion; a  "Russet,"  smooth,  handsome,  rich,  believed  to  be  the  English  Golden  Rus- 
set; "Seek-no-further,"  in  bad  condition;  "Smock's  Seedling,"  spoiled  by  the  frost. 

By  Mr.  H.  McKown,  of  Montgomery,  Ohio — The  Newtown  Pippin,  and  an- 
other— ^unknown. 

By  Mr.' J.  E.  Mottier — Good  specimens  of  Rawle's  Janet,  Rome  Beauty,  Pryor'a 
Red,  Rhode  Island  Greening,  Winesap,  Carapfield,  and  some  beautiful  Baldwins. 
He  also  presented  an  apple  of  hi^h  merit  as  the  "Winter  Rambo,"  not  known  to 
the  Committee ;  another  as  the  "  Peach  Pond  Sweet,"  very  handsome,  striped  red 
— ^imknown;  and  "Golay's  Seedling,"  which  resembles  the  Rawle's  Janet^  but 
has  a  higher  flavor,  is  less  liable  to  rot,  and  keeps  till  May ;  this  promises  to  be 
a  valuable  variety. 

By  Mr,  John  W.  Erwin,  of  Hamilton,  Ohio^A  remarkable,  long,  conical, 
green  apple,  which  is  said  to  be  a  great  keeper,  even  over  to  the  second  year; 
quality  good,  not  known;  resembles  Reinette  Saint  Sauveur. 

By  J.  Mc Williams — Belmont  and  Rambo;  fine,  and  in  excellent  condition. 

By  Mr.  George  Sibbald,  of  Aberdeen,  Ohio — As  "Rhode  Island  Greening," 
which  is  found  to  be  the  White  Winter  Pearmain;  "Winesap,"  found  to  be 
Smith's  Cider;  "Sweet  Romanite,"  supposed  to  be  Sweet  Vandervere;  "Kitchen 
Pippin,"  new  and  good;  "Wilson's  Volunteer,"  new,  handsome,  large,  red,  glob- 
ular good;  another,  white— unknown.  Wm.  Heaver,  Chairman. 
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The  Flower  Committee  reported,  as  exhibited  by  F.  Pentland,  a  beautiftil  speo- 
imen  of  Cypripedium  Insignis,  in  full  bloom;  a  very  pretty  greenhouse  plant, 
of  easy  culture,  and  much  prized  on  account  of  the  very  peculiar  shape  of  its 
blossom. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Heayer,  the  Corresponding  and  Recording  Secretaries  were 
added  to  the  Committee  on  Library.  Much  interest  being  manifested  to  asoer- 
tain  the  condition  of  the  grape  and  fruit^buds,  it  was  suggested  to  members  to 
bring  in  branches  from  their  various  localities  for  examination  on  the  next  Sat- 
urday.    Adjourned. 

Saturday,  March  6. 

The  President  in  the  Chair.     Minutes  read  and  approved. 
Mr.  E.  C.  Middleton,  of  Cincinnati,  was  elected  to  membership. 
Dr.  Warder,  from  the  Fruit  Committee,'  submitted  the  following  report  on  the 
specimens  of  last  week  and  to-day: 

Exhibited,  Feb.  27,  by  Mr.  Mears — A  seedling  apple,  of  medium  size,  smooth, 
handsome,  a  great  bearer,  keeps  well — good. 

By  Mr.  T.  Wilson,  of  Avondale — The  Yellow  and  Green  Newtown  Pippins, 
Newtown  Spitzenberg,  one  unknown — unworthy — and  Uvedale's  St.  Germain 
Pears. 

By  Mr.  T.  W.  Morris,  Cambridge  City,  Ind.— The  Ortley,  Peck's  Pleasant, 
Roman  Stem,  Esopus  Spitzenberg,  Milam,  Indiana  Favorite — with  grafts — **Ger- 
manite' — not  known,  with  grafts.  The  Indiana  Favorite  is  handsome  and  sound 
— a  good  keeper. 

By  M.  M.  Murray — The  Winesap,  Smith's  Cider,  Red  Sweet  Pippin,  White 
Winter  Pearrnain — not  in  good  condition — American  Pippin,  Rawle  s  Janet,  and 
one  for  a  name — resembles  the  Tewksbury. 

By  Mr.  Gaddis — Baldwin;  good. 

By  H.  M.  Gillett,  Quaker  13ottom — The  "Black  Cole,"  and  another,  resembling 
the  Tewksbury. 

Exhibited,  March  6,  from  V.  Aldrich,  of  Tiskilwa,  Illinois — The  Waggoner, 
very  handsome  and  good;  the  "New  York  Pippin,"  handsome. 

By  R.  Ragan,  of  Indiana — Day  Apple,  handsome,  good  keeper,  but  rather 
coarse. 

By  L.  J.  W.  and  Wm.  English,  of  Auglaize  county,  Ohio^A  handsome  apple, 
supposed  to  be  the  Cooper — tender,  good. 

By  Mr.  Ferguson — Ortley  and  Rawles  Janet. 

From  Atlanta,  Georgia — name  of  producer  not  given — The  Nicojack,  Shockley 
and  Green  Crank — all  celebrated,  new  Southern  apples. 

The  subject  of  reports  from  members,  in  relation  to  the  fhiit-buds  in  rarious 
localities,  was  presented  by  the  Chair  and  responded  to  by  quite  a  number  of 
gentlemen,  whose  observations  go  to  show  that  the  promise  of  a  good  fhiit-crop 
is,  as  yet^  encouraging.  Mr.  Cary,  of  College  Hill,  stated  that  the  cherries  were 
somewhat  hurt,  but  enough  remained  sound  to  indicate  a  fair  crop.  The  same 
was  true  in  regard  to  the  peach-buds;  and  that  some  of  the  earliest  varietiee — 
Crawford's  Early  in  particular — he  found  in  good  condition. 

Mr.  Cook,  of  Walnut  Hills,  stated  that  he  had  made  extensive  and  careftil  ob- 
servations on  the  peach,  and  found  a  sufficient  proportion  of  buds  sound  to  in- 
sure a  fair  crop.  lie  made  the  same  statement  in  relation  to  Crawford's  Early 
as  made  by  Mr.  Cary;  also  the  Heath  Cling  was  found  sound;  so  also  was 
George  the  Fourth  and  Early  Red.  He  had  submitted  the  buds  to  the  experiment 
of  placing  them  in  warm  water  for  extracting  all  the  frost,  and  found  the  buds, 
on  examination  afterward,  in  fair  condition. 
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Dr.  Warder,  of  North  Bend,  said  that  his  examination  had  led  him  to  the  con- 
elusion  that  of  some  varieties  there  was  promise  of  a  fair  crop,  while  others 
seemed  to  be  mostly  killed;  and  he  also  found  that  the  early  yarieties  appeared 
to  be  in  the  best  condition. 

Dr.  Mosher,  of  Latonia  Spripgs,  Ey.,  found  about  one-third  of  the  peach-buds 
killed,  and  that  the  remainder  were  abundant  to  produce  a  good  crop,  if  no 
further  harm  befalls  them.  He  found  that  the  buds  of  the  Isabella  grape  were 
almost  all  sound,  while  nearly  one-half  of  the  Catawba  were  already  injured. 

Mr.  Orange  said  that  his  observations,  as  to  peaches  and  the  grape,  led  him 
to  about  the  same  conclusion  as  expressed  by  Dr.  Mosher. 

Mr.  Reeder,  of  Delhi,  stated  that  he  had  found  about  one-half  of  the  peach- 
buds  sound,  sufficient  to  produce  a  fair  crop. 

Mr.  Addis,  of  Cheviot,  stated  that  his  position  on  the  summit,  between  the 
two  Miamis,  is  about  six  hundred  feet  above  Cincinnati,  and  peculiarly  exposed 
to  the  cold;  that  Tuesday  night  of  February  23,  the  thermometer  stood  at  two- 
and-a-half  degrees  below  zero,  and  on  the  11th  at  zero,  and  that  he  now  found 
only  about  one-third  of  the  peach-buds  killed,  the  remainder  looking  well. 

Mr.  McWilliams  said  that  he  found  most  of  his  peaches  in  good  condition,  and 
expressed  some  doubts  of  being  able  to  determine  the  condition  of  the  grape- 
buds  in  their  present  stage  of  development. 

GRAFTS   FOR   DISTRIBUTION. 

By  W.  Heaver — Apples — Early  Joe,  Beauty  of  Kent,  Primate,  Waggoner,  SL 
Lawrence,  Hawley,  Tompkins  County  King. 

Cherries — Dr.  Kirtland's  Seedlings,  Doctor,  Mary,  Late  Bigarreau  Mammoth, 
Logan,  Osceola,  Powhattan,  Hod  Jacket,  Brant,  Black  Hawk,  Tecumseh,  Jocko- 
sot,  Leather  Stocking  and  Carnation. 

Pears — Soldat  Laboureur,  Osband's  Summer,  Fondarnte  de  Automne,  Bonne 
DeZees,  Doyenne  D'Oree,  Doyenne  Robin  Beurre  D'Anjou,  Frederica  Bremer, 
Beurre  Superfine,  Doyenne  Panachee,  Bezi  DeMontigny,  Bergamot  Du  Rhine, 
Bergamot  dc  Pentecost  and  Pratt. 

Plums — General  Hand,  BueVs  Favorite,  Lawrence's  Favorite,  Fellenberg, 
Bleeker's  Gage  and  St.  Catherine.     Society  adjourned. 

Saturday,  March  13. 

President  in  the  Chair;  Minutes  read  and  approved. 

The  Secretary  announced  that  a  package  of  seeds  from  the  United  States  Pat- 
ent Office,  for  distribution  to  members,  had  come  to  hand,  and  had  been  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  Council  for  distribution. 

Mr.  Howarth  gave  notice  that  on  next  Saturday  he  would  present  and  read 
his  revised  article  on  the  grape,  with  representations  on  the  blackboard. 

The  Chair  suggested  the  importance  of  having  short,  practical  essays  read  at 
each  meeting,  having  reference  to  subjects  germain  to  Horticulture;  and,  on  mo- 
tion of  Mr.  Foote,  ordered  that  the  articles,  such  as  suggested  by  the  Chair,  be 
of  a  length  not  to  exceed  fifteen  minutes.  Also,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Bickham,  or- 
dered that  for  any  papers  of  greater  length  than  fifteen  minutes  a  special  meet- 
ing may  be  called  by  vote  of  the  Society. 

The  seeds  for  distribution  on  the  next  Saturday  were:  Salsafy,  Parsnip,  Ridge 
Cucumber,  Prickly  Cucumber,  Savoy  Cabbage,  Kohl  Robi,  Lettuce,  New  White 
Globe  Onion,  Cole's  Celery.     Society  adjourned. 
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Saturday,  March  20. 
President  in  the  Chair;  Minutes  read  and  approved. 

The  following  communication  from  N.  Longworth,  Esq.,  was  read  and  ordered 
to  be  published. 

To  Cincinnati  Horticultural  Society — Oentlemen:  It  is  many  years  since  I 
have  had  half  a  crop  of  grapes  in  my  grape-houses.  When  I  had  a  full  crop  the 
vines  were  pruned  long,  and  extended  near  to  the  top  of  the  house.  As  now 
pruned,  the  bearing  wood,  on  vines  ten  or  twelve  years  old.  is  from  twelve  to 
twenty -four  inches;  one  in  thirty  about  thirty-six  inches.  Do  not  our  foreign 
vine-dressers  prune  too  short?  They  generally  follow  the  rules  of  their  "dad- 
dies" in  Germany. 

When  the  German  boy  was  carrying  wheat  to  the  mill  in  a  bag,  on  horseback, 
he  had  the  wheat  in  one  end  of  the  bag  and  a  stone,  to  balance  it,  in  the  other. 
An  American  met  him  on  the  road,  threw  out  the  stone,  and  put  an  equal  part 
of  the  wheat  in  that  end  of  the  bag,  put  the  boy  on  the  horse,  and  started  him 
off.  The  boy  stopped,  pondered  a  moment,  took  off  the  bag,  put  the  atone  back, 
and  said,  "This  is  right;  daddy  did  it  so  in  Germany" 

In  our  vineyards,  in  pruning,  they  generally  pursue  the  German  rule,  and 
prune  too  short,  as  they  did  in  Germany.  As  our  vines  here  grow  three  times 
the  length  in  a  season  that  they  do  in  Germany,  common  sense — a  scarce  article 
— would  say,  leave  three  times  as  much  bearing  wood,  and  plant  your  vines  fur- 
ther apart  than  the  rule  in  Europe.  Before  my  gardeners,  of  late  years,  gov- 
erned me,  I  left  bearing  wood  of  old  vines,  in  the  grape-house,  from  twelve  to 
fifteen  feet  long,  and  extending  to  the  top  of  the  house,  or  near  it;  thereby  giv- 
ing it  the  sun  the  entire  slope  of  the  glass.  As  I  deem  it  a  matter  of  interest,  I 
request  you  to  appoint  a  committee  of  three  or  more  persons  of  experience  to  ex- 
amine ray  grape-liouses  and  report.  Respectfully,  N.  Longworth. 

Cincinnati,  March  20,  1858. 

P.  S.  How  many  feet  will  a  grape-ahoot  grow,  in  the  open  ground,  in  a  sea- 
son? We  are  in  the  background.  The  Hebermont,  with  me,  has  only  grown 
forty-two  feet.  A  letter  from  a  gentleman  at  the  South  assures  me  that  he  has 
had  one  of  the  same  grape  to  grow  one  hundred  feet.  N.  L. 

Messrs.  Graham,  Warder  and  Heaver  were  appointed  a  committee,  in  conform- 
ity with  the  above  suggestion. 

Dr.  Warder  presented  the  following  communication  from  H.  N.  Gillett,  which 
was  read  and  ordered  to  be  published. 

Evergreen  Farm,  Saturday,  March  18. 

To  Cincinnati  Horticultural  Society:  I  send  a  few  specimens  of  apples  for 
the  inspection  and  use  of  your  praiseworthy  Society.  When  at  Cincinnati,  I 
understood  Dr.  Warder  to  say  that  but  few  good  specimens,  if  any,  of  the 
"Northern  Spy"  had  been  exhibited  at  the  Society's  rooms.  I  send  a  few  of  that 
sort;  not  as  "brag"  specimens,  for  I  assure  you  that  all  the  finest  specimens 
were  culled  out  for  exhibition  at  our  fair  last  fall,  and  presented  to  friends. 
These  I  send  are  just  about  a  fair  specimen  of  the  product  of  the  tree  on  which 
they  grew.  The  tree  bore  a  trifle  over  one  barrel — its  first  crop.  It  had  been 
ten  years  planted,  on  north-east  hillside  slope.  I  have  a  tree  on  the  river  bot- 
tom much  larger,  yielding  about  five  barrels — fruit  badly  affected  with  bitter  rot 
— but  little  over  one-half  sound  at  Christmas.  I  also  send  a  lot  of  "Rome 
Beauty;"  I  have  no  fine  specimens,  having  disposed  of  all  except  three  barrels, 
accidentally  left  in  the  orchard  till  after  the  hard  freeze  in  November.  They 
were  frozen  hard,  which  injures  flavor  and  hastens  decay.  My  object  in  sending 
"Rome  Beauties"  is  to  correct  wrong  impressions  respecting  the  sort.  Mr. 
Elliot,  and  I  believe  everybody  else,  describes  it  as  late  fall  and  early  winter,  or 
February  at  latest.  Now,  just  permit  me  to  say,  for  the  benefit  of  whomsoever 
it  may  concern,  that  it  is  the  best  keeping  large  apple  we  have,  and  with  proper 
care  will  keep  through  March,  and  a  goodly  portion  till  May  or  June. 
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I  once  found  a  barrel  of  them  in  mj  cellar  in  August,  containing  quite  a  num- 
ber of  sound  specimens,  but  perfectly  destitute  of  flavor.  Another  wrong  im- 
pression: Many  fruit-growers  claim  that  apple-trees  should  receive  but  little  or 
no  pruning,  and  that  in  our  sunny  clime,  shade  is  not  detrimental  to  apples. 
My  experience  of  near  forty  years  proves  that  theory  erroneous,  so  far  as  the 
Rome  Beauty  is  concerned.  Its  propensity  for  overbearing  renders  it  necessary 
to  set  the  head  pretty  well  up,  and  that  the  branches  be  judiciously  trimmed,  es- 
pecially in  their  outer  extremities.  When  old,  the  tree  forms  myriads  of  pendu- 
lous, curved  branches  at  the  outer  portions,  resembling  clusters  of  miniature  reap- 
hooks.  These,  when  laden  with  fruit,  hang  in  masses,  and  so  smother  and  shade 
the  fruit  as  to  render  it  deficient  in  size,  color  and  flavor.  I  send  specimens  of 
this.  I  know  of  no  apple  that  will  pay  so  well  for  extra  care.  When  well  cul- 
tivated, the  finiit  is  almost  all  large,  perfect  and  brilliantly  colored.  When 
the  trees  are  old  and  neglected,  the  fruit  becomes  small  and  green,  with  numer- 
ous dark,  smutty  clouds  and  spots  over  the  surface,  and  is  quite  insipid  and  un- 
saleable. And  those  miserable,  green,  smutty,  insipid  things  are  already  in- 
juring the  reputation  of  the  Rome  Beauty  in  the  Cincinnati  market.  Further- 
more, the  almost  universal  practice  of  picking  the  fruit  too  green  ruins  the  sale 
of  this  apple.  This  is  true,  too,  of  Rawles  Janet.  They  should  remain  on 
the  tree  about  a  month  later  than  the  ordinary  varieties,  by  which  they  will 
attain  greater  size,  more  brilliant  color  and  higher  flavor.  At  a  full  meeting  of 
the  Rome  and  Union  Farmers'  Club,  I  once  requested  each  member  to  mark  pri- 
vately his  estimate  of  the  actual  value  per  cent,  of  a  Rome  Beauty  tree,  compared 
with  the  next  most  profitable  variety.  The  lowest  estimate  was  three  hundred 
per  cent,  above  any  other  sort,  one  year  with  another.  This  is  the  judgment  of 
the  principal  fruit-growers  where  this  variety  originated  and  is  most  extensively 
grown.  Respectfully,  H.  N.  Gillett. 

FRUITS   EXHIBITED   AND    REPORTED    ON. 

Apples — By  H.  N.  Gillett^  Quaker  Bottom,  Ohio — Northern  Spy,  in  good  condi- 
tion and  very  fine;  Rome  Beauty,  very  fine;  also,  some  poor  ones,  as  specimens 
grown  in  the  shade;  Jonathan,  ratlier  too  ripe;  Red  Cider,  a  deep  red  apple, 
medium  size,  very  sound,  firm,  juicy  and  good;  Talpehocken,  too  ripe;  Defiance, 
a  seedling  from  Pryor's  Red,  thought  to  be  superior  to  it;  the  specimen  is  not  in 
good  condition ;  flavor  very  good. 

By  T.  Lambert,  from  T.  Wilson,  Avondale — for  names:  No.  1,  small,  glob^ar, 
red  or  greenish  yellow;  No.  2,  oblong,  greenish  yellow,  blushed. 

From  Carrolton,  Kentucky — Snaar  (?),  very  good. 

By  Dr.  Whipple — Campfield. 

By  J.  C.  Gaddis — "Winter  Pearmain" — per  label — unknown. 

By  W.  H.  Stow,  Switzerland  county,  Indiana — Rawle-s  Janet;  another  sweet 
apple,  not  in  condition. 

By  W.  S.  Markland,  Dearborn  county,  Indiana — Pennock,  Black  Gilliflower; 
Pryor's  Red,  in  bad  condition. 

By  Dr.  Mosher,  Kentucky — Snaar — correct — solid,  juicy  and  rich,  very  good; 
"Brabant  Bellefleuer;"  Baldwin. 

By  D.  Vincent,  Delhi — Pryors  Red,  Roxbury,  Russet,  Gilpin,  Smith's  Ci- 
der, and  another — unknown. 

By  S.  Zimmerman — Gloria  Mundi. 

By  Joseph  Clarke,  Brown  county — Northern  Spy,  fine-looking,  but  not  good. 

Peari — By  R.  Buchanan — Easter  Buerre  and  Messieur  Jean. 

Mr.  Joel  Baker,  of  Newport,  was  elected  to  membership. 

Various  statements  were  made  by  members  from  difi'erent  localities  in  relation 
to  the  peach-buds.  From  which  it  seems  that  in  the  lower  or  valley  positions  the 
buds  are  entirely  killed;  while  on  more  elevated  lands  the  crop  is  safe. 

The  distribution  of  seeds  by  the  Council  was  postponed  for  one  week. 

Mr.  Howarth  presented  a  paper  on  the  grape,  the  reading  of  which  was  left 
unfinished,  under  the  fifteen-minute  rule ;  pending  which  the  Society  adjourned. 
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Saturday,  March  27. 

The  President  in  the  Chair.  Minutes  read  and  approved.  Messrs.  Alex.  H. 
McGuffey  and  Joseph  Cox  were  elected  to  membership. 

Mr.  Howarth  read  a  paper  on  Grape  culture. 

The  Librarian  announced  the  receipt  of  a  copy  of  Professor  J.  A.  Warder^s 
late  work  on  Hedges  and  Evergreens,  dedicated  to  the  Cincinnati  Horticultural 
Society,  and  presented  by  the  author  to  the  Society's  Library,  for  which  a  vote 
of  thanks  was  tendered. 

FRUITS    EXHIBITED    AND    REPORTED    ON. 

By  R.  Buchanan — ^Buchanan's  Pippin,  previously  described — firm,  juicy,  good*, 
Gate,  with  flavor. 

By  J.  Harmon,  Ravenna,  Ohio — Fall  Pippins,  tasteless:  Esopus  Spitzenberg, 
very  fine;  Swaar,  very  good;  "Sweet  Seok-no-further,"  probably;  Michael 
Henry,  Rambo,  flat  and  tasteless;  Vandevere,  sound;  Yellow  Bellefleur,  fine 
flavor,  but  small;  Westtield  Seek-no-further. 

By  R.  Peters,  Atlanta,  Georgia — The  Nickorack,  handsome.    Adjourned. 

Saturday,  April  3. 

Vice  President  Hazeltine  in  the  chair.  Minutes  read  and  approved.  Messrs. 
C.  T.  Allen  and  John  W.  Finnell,  of  Kentucky,  were  elected  to  membership. 

Mr.  Orange  suggested  the  importance  of  reminding  the  public  of  the  provis- 
ion of  the  Game  Law  of  Ohio  for  preventing  the  destruction  of  insectivorous 
birds.  He  remarked  that  many  sportsmen  (?)  are  shooting  around  the  orchards 
near  the  city,  and  he  felt  satisfied  that,  without  protection  to  this  class  of  birds, 
we  can  not  hope  for  success  in  fruit-culture. 

Mr.  Hooper  laid  before  the  Society  a  copy  of  the  third  edition,  revised  and  im- 
proved, of  his  work,  entitled  Hooper's  Western  Fndt  Book,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Library,  for  which  a  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered. 

Mr.  Bickham,  Corresponding  Secretary,  reported  receipt  of  a  package  of  seeds 
from  Washington  by  favor  of  Hon.  H.  E.  Pugh. 

Mr.  Bush  of  Kentucky,  presented  before  the  Society  a  peach-branch  well  bud- 
ded and  nearly  in  bloom,  on  which,  as  he  states,  he  could  not  find  a  living  bud, 
upon  examination  of  the  same  made  about  two  weeks  ago. 

Various  members  also  stated  that  the  peach-buds  in  their  several  localities 
were  found  in  good  condition. 

FRUITS    EXHIBITED   AND    REPORTED   ON. 

By  J.  E.  Motticr — Apples — Jonathan,  fine;  Rhode  Island  Greening,  sound; 
Baldwin,  sound;  Putnam  Russet,  sound,  very  good;  Rawle's  Janet,  very  fine; 
Rome  Beauty,  Winesap.  fine  and  sound;  Winter  Rambo  and  Peach  Pound  Sweet, 
both  very  pood,  but  neither  of  these  is  known  to  the  Committee.  Mr.  Mottier 
has  succeedtMl  remarkably  well  in  preserving  the  flavor  of  his  fruits. 

By  C.  Carpenter,  Kelley's  Island — The  Carpenter  Apple,  sound. 

By  S.  G.  Minklee — The  Minklee  Apple,  sound  and  juicy;  and  English  Golden 
Russet. 

By  John  Harmon,  Ravenna,  Ohio — Rambo,  Sweet  Vandevere,  like  the  Grind- 
stone; Fair  Winter,  second  rate;  Red  Winter  Sweet,  poor;  Vanderberg  Russet, 
like  Poiighkeepsic  Russet;  Willow,  in  fine  condition,  of  very  pleasant  flavor, 
but  rather  tart  ;  a  good  keeper. 

By  E.  J.  Hooper  —  Talpehocken,  sound;  Cannon  Pearmain,  Rome  Beauty, 
Willow,  sound,  firm,  juicy. 

On   motion,   ordered   that   the  further  reading  of  Mr.  Howarth's  paper  on 
Grape  Culture"  be  indefinitely  postponed.    Adjourned. 
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REMARKS   ON  THE  WEATHSB. 

6.  Good  sleighing. 

7.  Snow  melted  fast  in  the  sun. 

8.  Remarkably    warm    for    a 
strong  north  wind. 

12.  Northern  lights  faint. 

15.  Peedee  bird,  (Muscicapa.) 
A  slight  rain  at  noon. 

16.  Moths  fluttering  about  the 
light  this  evening. 

18.  Frogs  sing. 

20.  Showery  the  latter  part  of 
the  day. 

21.  Green  grass  starting. 

23.  Soft  Maple  in  bloom. 

24.  Spring  Beauty  in  bloom. 
(Claytonia  Virginica.) 

25.  Phoebe  birds  nesting. 

26.  Circle  around  the  moon. 

27.  Strong  wind  from  the  south 
between  10  A.  M.  and  1  P.  M, 
Max.  Ther.  68. 

28.  Balm  of  Gilead  in  bloom. 

29.  Min.  Ther.  32. 


Remarks. — The  first  part  of 

this  month  was  remarkable  for 

steady  cold  weather,  whereas  we 

usually  have  at  this  period  the 

most    sudden    changes    of   the 

1.595  whole  year. 

The  vertical  depth  of  rain  that  has  fallen  during  any  storm  is  measured 
by  means  of  the  rain-gauge.  In  the  absence  of  a  better  instrument,  any  vessel 
with  a  flat  bottom  and  perpendicular  sides  will  answer,  and  after  each  shower 
the  depth  of  water  caught  can  be  measured  by  a  carpenter's  rule.  But  to  give 
more  accurate  results,  a  funnel,  whose  opening  at  the  top  contains  just  one  hun- 
dred square  inches,  is  exposed  to  the  shower  and  the  water  entering  it  conducted 
into  a  jug.  After  the  shower,  the  water  is  poured  into  the  measure,  graduated 
into  cubic  inches,  and  the  number  ascertained.  Each  cubic  inch  of  water  indi- 
cates one  one-hundredth  of  an  inch  in  depth — for  it  is  evident  that  had  one  inch 
in  depth  of  rain  fallen  upon  a  surface  of  one  hundred  inches,  then  we  would 
have  one  hundred  cubic  inches  of  water;  and  had  one  one-hundredth  of  an  inch 
in  depth  fallen,  then  we  would  have  one  cubic  inch  of  water. 


SPRING. 


BY  N.   P.    WILLIS. 


The  Spring  is  here — the  delicate-footed  May, 
With  its  slight  fingers  full  of  leaves  and  flowers, 

And  with  it  comes  a  thirst  to  be  away, 

Wasting  in  wood-paths  its  voluptuous  hour^« 

A  feeling  that  is  like  a  sense  of  wings, 

Restless  to  soar  above  these  perishing  things. 

We  pass  out  from  the  city's  feverish  hum. 
To  find  refreshment  in  the  silent  woods; 

And  nature,  that  is  beautiful  and  dumb. 
Like  a  cool  sleep  upon  the  pulses  broods. 

Yet  even  there,  a  restless  thought  will  steal, 

To  teach  the  indolent  heart  it  still  must  /eel. 

Strange,  that  the  audible  stillness  of  the  noon, 
The  waters  tripping  with  their  silver  feet, 

The  turning  to  the  light  of  Leaves  in  June, 
And  the  light  whisper  as  their  edges  meet — 

Strange — that  they  fill  not,  with  their  tranquil  tone 

One  spirit,  walking  in  their  midst  alone. 

There 's  no  contentment  in  a  world  like  this. 
Save  in  forgetting  the  immortal  dream; 

We  may  not  gaze  upon  the  stars  of  bliss, 

That  through  the  cloud-rifts  radiantly  stream; 

Bird-like  the  prisoned  soul  mil  lift  its  eye 

And  sing — till  it  is  hooded  from  the  sky. 


m»  »•■ 


CHOICE   EXTRACTS. 


"Go  till  the  ground" — said  God  to  man — 
"Subdue  the  earth,  it  shall  be  thine;" 

How  grand,  how  glorious  was  the  plan  I 
How  wise  the  Law  divine. 

And  none  of  Adam's  race  can  draw 
A  title,  save  beneath  this  Law, 


% 


To  hold  the  world  in  trust; 

Earth  is  the  Lord's,  and  He  hath  sworn 
That  ere  old  Time  has  reach'd  his  bourne. 

It  shall  reward  the  Just  I — Mrs.  Jlale's  Poems, 

How  blest  the  farmer's  simple  life  I 

How  pure  the  joy  it  yields! 
Far  ft'om  the  world's  tempestuous  strife, 

Free  'mid  the  scented  fields! — C,  W.  Everett, 
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CULTURE   OF  THE  VINE  IN  THE  S.  W.  ALLEGHANIES. 


BY  DAVID   CHRISTY. 


REMARKS  —  PROBABLE    EXEMPTION    OF    THE    ORAPE    FROM    MILDEW 

AND   ROT   IN   THE   S.    W.   ALLEGHANIES. 

Nations,  states,  or  sections  of  country,  can  not  become  eminently  com- 
mercial, except  where  their  agricultural,  manufacturing,  or  mineral  re- 
sources afford  an  ample  basis  of  operations  for  capital  and  labor.  The 
South  has  already  demonstrated  the  agricultural  capacity  of  her  low- 
lands, and  has  thereby  made  the  manufactures  and  commerce  of  Chris- 
tendom her  tributaries.  It  only  remains  that  she  shall  develop  the  re- 
sources of  her  highlands,  to  enable  her  to  add  immensely  to  her  power 
over  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the  world.  This  latter  region,  consti- 
tuting  an  extensive  range  of  mountain  lands,  has  thus  far  been  pro- 
ductive of  little  wealth,  with  the  exception  of  the  gold  it  has  yielded. 
Enough  is  known  of  it,  however,  to  give  fair  promise  in  the  future  of 
rich  rewards  to  capital  and  labor.  Its  mineral  wealth,  doubtless,  is 
inexhaustible;  but  as  the  ores  are  limited  to  a  few  ranges  of  metallic 
veins,  much  of  the  territory  can  be  valuable  only  for  grapes  and  fruits, 
or  for  pasturage  and  timber. 

The  general  question  of  the  present  condition  of  the  production  of 
wine,  has  been  discussed  in  the  preceding  chapter;  and  the  adapta^ 
tion  of  the  Southwestern  Alleghanies  to  the  cultivation  of  the  Grape, 
has  been  referred  to  in  the  article  on  the  "Climatology  of  North  Caro- 
lina." From  the  first  of  these  investigations  it  appears,  that  the  coio- 
mercial  demand  for  wine  is  such  as  to  give  promise  that  its  production 
will  become  a  lucrative  business ;  and  from  the  second,  that  the  high- 
lands of  the  South  approach  more  nearly,  in  humidity  and  temperature, 

to  the  vine  districts  of  Europe,  than  any  other  portions  of  the  Union 
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eastward  of  California.  The  following  points  remain  to  be  examined : 
the  probable  exemption  of  the  grape,  in  these  mountains,  from  the 
mildew  and  rot  which  elsewhere  renders  the  crop  so  precarious;  the 
adaptation  of  their  soils  to  the  production  of  the  best  flavored  wines; 
the  extent  of  territory  adapted  to  grape-culture  which  they  will  afford. 

To  arrive  at  a  just  conclusion,  as  to  the  conditions  of  soil  and  cli- 
mate indispensible  to  the  healthful  growth  of  the  grape,  it  is  necessary 
to  consider  the  causes  of  its  destruction.  Mildew  and  rot  seem  to  be 
its  most  potent  enemies.  To  the  naked  eye  the  mildew  appears  like 
an  impalpable  powder,  covering  the  grape  partially,  or  wholly,  and  at 
times  extends  to  the  growing  short  leaves  and  stems.  Under  the  mi- 
croscope it  proves  to  be  a  FunguSj  coating  the  surface  as  with  a  forest 
of  white  pines.  The  development  of  these  miniature  trees,  from  the 
seed  to  the  perfect  tree  yielding  its  seed  again,  occupies  but  about 
twelve  hours.  The  branches  of  the  fungus,  when  full  grown,  are  nu- 
merously subdivided  and  beset  with  myriads  of  microscopic  spores,  or 
germs,  which  are  readily  detached  by  the  wind  and  fill  the  air  with  in- 
visible but  reproductive  elements.* 

The  first  occurrence  of  the  mildew  is  at  the  time  when  the  vine  has 
just  shed  its  blossoms  and  the  grapes  have  been  formed ;  its  continu- 
ance is  only  as  long  as  the  cuticle  of  the  grape  remains  tender  and 
capable  of  being  penetrated  by  the  rootlets  of  the  fungus;  and  its 
effect  is  the  destruction  of  all  the  berries  over  which  it  spreads  to  any 
considerable  extent.  The  grapes,  in  all  such  cases,  cease  to  grow, 
turn  black,  and  fall  off.f 

The  circumstances  under  which  mildew  appears  are  worthy  of  spec- 
ial note.  They  include  temperature,  humidity,  altitude.  Around  Cin- 
cinnati the  elevation  of  the  hills  is  from  three  hundred  to  four  hun- 
dred feet.  The  mildew  was  more  destructive  to  the  Grape,  in  1847, 
than  at  almost  any  former  period.  The  lowest  portion  of  the  vine- 
yards was  more  affected  than  the  highest,  and  the  intermediate  part 
much  more  than  the  lowest.  "In  certain  localities,  exposed  to  a  dry 
and  free  circulation  of  air,  the  grape  often  escapes  in  seasons  of  the 
most  unfavorable  character."  The  first  appearance  of  mildew,  last 
year,  was  during  warm  rainy  weather.  It  ceased  to  spread  when  the 
air  became  clear  and  breezy,  but  reappeared  again  and  increased  with 
the  recurrence  of  warm  rains.J 

From  this  statement  of  facts  it  would  appear,  that  in  the  develop- 
ment of  mildew  there  must  be  a  high  temperature,  a  great  amount  of 

*  Reports  of  Dr.  L.  Mosher,  in  CincinruUus.    t^r.  L.  Mosher's  Reports.    {Ibid. 
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humidity,  and  no  very  considerable  elevation  above  the  valleys.  The 
hight  of  the  hills  at  Cincinnati  is  so  inconsiderable  as  to  afford  no 
proper  opportunity  of  testing  the  question,  whether  an  elevation  may 
not  exist  that  will  exempt  the  grape  entirely  from  mildew.  That  such 
an  altitude  does  exist,  is  rendered  probable  from  the  fact,  that,  at  Cin- 
cinnati, the  vines  on  the  highest  grounds  suffer  the  least,  and  certain 
airy  localities,  even  in  the  worst  seasons,  escape  it  altogether.  The 
same  laws  seem  to  have  controlled  the  customs  elsewhere.  At  El  Pas- 
80,  and  at  Parras,  in  Mexico,  superior  vine  districts  exist:  but  both 
these  places  are  at  four  thousand  to  five  thousand  feet  above  the  sea, 
and  at  lower  positions  in  Mexico  the  grape  is  not  grown.*  The  first 
efforts  at  grape-culture,  near  Vinona,  in  the  Southern  Highlands,  were 
unsuccessful.  The  foreign  vines  were  planted,  and  the  valleys  and 
hill-sides  chosen  as  the  sites  of  the  vineyards.  But  complete  success 
did  not  crown  the  efforts  of  the  little  colony,  till,  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  N.  E.  GuERiNjf  they  planted  the  native  grapes,  and  selected 
elevations  from  six  hundred  to  eleven  hundred  feet  above  the  Ocooe 
river,  or  one  thousand  eight  hundred  to  two  thousand  three  hundred 
above  the  Atlantic.  At  Louisa,  Kentucky,  on  Big  Sandy  river, 
Judge  EiCE  has  a  small  vineyard  in  bearing.  It  is  planted  upon 
sandy  lands  but  little  elevated  above  the  river.  The  rot  injured  his 
crop  year  before  last,  and  in  the  winter  following  the  vines  were  killed 
to  the  ground  by  frost.  Another  vineyard  was  planted  in  the  high- 
lands, eight  miles  distant  from  Louisa,  which  always  produced  well 
and  never  suffered  from  mildew  or  rot;  but  it  is  now  neglected  and 
going  to  ruin,  in  consequence  of  the  failure  in  business  of  the  gentle- 
man who  planted  it. 

What  is  true  of  mildew,  is  true  also  of  what  is  called  the  black  rot. 
These  two  diseases  are  distinct,  but  their  effects  the  same — ^the  destruc- 
tion of  the  grape.  The  rot  appears  at  a  later  period  than  mildew,  and 
aflcr  the  cuticle  of  the  berry  has  become  thickened  and  condensed. 
It  has  always  succeeded  the  mildew,  but  has  also  made  its  appearance 
without  that  sure  precursor,  and  often  destroyed  almost  the  entire 
crop,  especially  in  unfavorable  localities.  The  rot  is  also  caused  by  a 
fungus,  the  fibers  of  which  are  found  penetrating  the  interior  of  the 
grape ;  and,  in  its  own  progress  to  maturity,  exhausting  the  vital  en- 
ergies of  the  fruit  of  the  vine.  Its  presence  is  indicated  by  a  small 
bluish  tint  on  the  surface  of  the  grape;  but  whether  the  spores  of  the 


♦  Blodgett's  Climatology,  p.  444. 

tSee  Mr,  Guerin's  letter  in  a  subsequent  chapter.     Vinona  is  upon  the  Frog 
Mountains,  a  portion  of  the  Smoky  Mountain  Range,  and  near  Ooooe  river. 
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fungus  enter  the  circulation  from  the  water  around  the  roots  of  ih% 
vine,  as  the  ova  of  certain  worms  must  pass  through  the  circulation  of 
the  mother  to  reach  the  intestines  of  the  offspring;  or  whether  they 
penetrate  the  interior  from  the  atmosphere,  through  the  surface,  are 
yet  mysteries  in  vegetable  physiology.  It  seems,  however,  that  the 
germs  of  the  fungus  which  produce  black  rot,  like  those  of  the  mil- 
dew, require  certain  atmospheric  conditions  for  their  development, 
which  only  prevail  in  certain  localities  and  under  peculiar  circum- 
stances, that  may  not  exist  every-where. 

Another  question  must  here  be  considered.  A  difference  of  opin- 
ion prevails  as  to  the  condition  of  the  grape,  at  the  moment  preced- 
ing the  germination  of  the  mildew  and  rot.  Some  believe  that  Fun- 
gi never  grow  upon  healthy  vegetable  tissues,  and  that  the  grape  must 
first  become  diseased  before  the  fungus  can  grow  upon  it.  Others  con- 
sider that  this  view  is  certainly  a  mistake,  because  the  grapes  attacked 
by  mildew  and  rot  are  always  those  of  the  most  healthy  and  vigorous 
growth,  and  only  begin  to  decay  when  the  fungus  appears  upon  them. 
It  is  replied,  that  this  vigor  of  growth  is  not  a  healthy  one,  but  the 
result  of  morbid  action,  produced,  probably,  by  an  excess  of  fertilizing 
elements  in  the  soils.  This  result  is  believed  to  be  due  to  an  errone- 
ous practice,  long  prevalent,  of  plying  the  vineyard  soils  to  excess 
with  rich  manures,  so  that  a  vigorous  growth  of  the  vines  might  be 
promoted,  and  early  and  abundant  vintages  secured.  In  limestone 
countries,  like  that  around  Cincinnati,  an  excess  of  lime  is  always 
present  in  the  soils,  to  transform,  promptly,  the  fertilizing  elements  of 
the  manures  into  food  for  the  vines,  and  their  morbid  growth  and  pre- 
mature decay  is  supposed  to  be  the  result.  As  increased  temperature, 
in  such  cases,  always  promotes  chemical  action,  and  the  presence  of 
moisture  leaves  nothing  lacking  to  hasten  the  effect,  the  concurrence 
of  warm  weather  and  rains  must  necessarily  crowd  upon  the  rootlets  of 
the  vines  an  excess  of  aliment,  which,  according  to  this  theory,  will  be 
productive  of  disastrous  consequences.  This  extra  forcing  of  the 
growth  of  the  grape  during  periods  of  high  temperature  and  excessive 
humidity,  is  believed  to  result  in  the  rupturing  of  the  vessicles  con- 
taining its  juices.  The  fluids  thus  set  free  within  the  berry,  can  not 
but  be  subject  to  fermentation.  When  the  cuticle  of  the  grape  is  ten- 
der, the  germs  of  the  mildew  find  the  elements  of  growth  in  the  decay- 
ing materials  in  contact  with  the  inner  surface;  and  when  it  is  hard- 
ened by  age,  those  of  the  black  rot,  entering  the  interior  as  they  may, 
are  equally  certain  of  a  rich  supply  of  food  to  complete  their  develop- 
ment.    Vide  Editor  Oincinnatus. 
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The  controversy  upon  this  subject  can  not  be  settled,  except  by  ad- 
ditional investigation.  The  application  of  sulphur  has  been  found 
beneficial,  but  whether  it  destroys  the  fungus  and  saves  the  grape,  or 
whether  it  gives  health  to  the  grape  and  thus  prevents  the  germination 
of  the  fungus,  are  questions  to  be  settled  in  the  future.  Nor  need 
the  mountain-men  grieve  over  this  state  of  things,  as  it  matters  little 
to  them  which  way  it  shall  be  determined.  This  is  no  idle  remark. 
The  mildew  appears  upon  the  grapes  only  during  periods  of  much  hu- 
midity of  atmosphere  and  increase  of  temperature ;  and  it  is  produced 
under  no  other  circumstances.  From  this  it  may  be  inferred,  that  the 
natural  habitat  of  this  fungus  must  be  in  situations  where  an  excess 
of  heat  and  moisture  prevails.  Such  localities,  of  course,  exist  only 
in  the  vicinity  of  ponds  and  low  marshy  grounds.  Its  seed,  micros- 
copically minute,  rises  in  the  rarified  atmosphere  till  the  cooler  air  pre- 
vents its  farther  ascent,  or  else  it  is  wafted  by  the  winds  to  the  hill- 
slopes,  or  borne  upward  by  the  ascending  vapor,  as  driftwood  is  borne 
along  by  running  streams.  Coming  into  contact,  there,  with  the 
moistened  surface  of  the  tender  grape,  at  the  moment  when  the  tem- 
perature is  high  enough  to  favor  its  germination,  the  fungus  springs 
into  life  and  maturity  at  the  expense  of  the  death  of  the  grape. 

Now  should  the  mildew  be  found  to  have  such  an  origin  as  is  here 
suggested,  and  we  see  not  that  it  can  be  otherwise,  then,  sections  of 
country  destitute  of  marshes  and  ponds,  or  out  of  the  range  of  winds 
passing  over  such  localities^  must  escape  the  infection.  The  mountain 
ranges  of  the  South,  therefore,  rising  high  above  the  valleys,  and  be- 
ing far  distant  from  marshes  and  ponds,  can  scarcely  ever  be  reached 
by  the  floating  germs  of  the  fungus ;  and  even  if  its  seed  should  be 
carried  to  a  high  altitude,  occasionally,  the  cool  airy  character  of  the 
atmosphere  which  it  would  penetrate,  must  afford  but  a  doubtful  chance 
for  it  to  germinate.*  This  view  of  the  subject  is  sustained  by  the 
practical  results  obtained  by  Mr.  Guerin. 

But  should  it  be  found  that  the  mildew  is  not  the  cause  of  the  de- 
struction of  the  grape,  but  only  an  indication  that  its  vitality  has  been 
already  impaired  by  internal  causes,  then  will  there  be  a  still  greater 
certainty  of  the  success  of  the  vine  in  the  Southern  Highlands;  because 
their  soils  are  of  such  a  nature  as  to  ensure  against  morbid  growth, 
from  excess  of  fertility  due  to  the  presence  of  too  great  a  proportion 
of  manures  and  lime. 

Another  cause  of  injury  to  the  vine  is  believed  to  exist  in  excessive 

*  See  the  article  on  "Fog  and  Bain"  for  altitudes. 
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collections  of  water  around  its  roots.  This  evil  prevails  in  limestone 
soils,  and  in  those  also  where  clays  predominate,  and  the  underlying 
strata  are  horizontal.  Some  vintners  speak  of  it  as  "drowning"  and 
"scalding"  the  roots.  Nor  can  the  evil  be  permanently  overcome, 
even  by  deep  trenching,  as  the  filtering  of  the  surface  water  ultimately 
carries  down  the  finer  particles  of  clay  or  lime,  and  forms  a  flooring, 
impervious  to  water  which  retains  it  around  the  rootlets  of  the  vine. 
But  from  the  geological  structure  of  the  Southern  Highlands — the 
highly  indurated  or  crystalline  character  of  its  rocks,  and  the  chemi- 
cal nature  of  the  soils  which  they  yield — neither  excess  of  fertility  or 
moisture  can  ever  prevail  to  any  injurious  extent.  The  strata  are  up- 
turned upon  their  edges,  at  various  angles,  and  remain  undecomposed 
to  any  great  depth,  thus  affording  opportunities  for  the  wat^r  to  filter 
downward  far  beyond  the  point  to  which  the  roots  of  the  vine  can 
ever  penetrate.  The  soils  are  derived  from  gneissoid,  schistoze,  and 
slaty  rocks,  of  the  Metamorphic  period,  with  less  than  a  half  dozen  of 
narrow  bands  of  limestone  in  a  distance  of  over  two  hundred  miles. 
The  soils  are,  therefore,  composed  mainly  of  silicates  of  alumina  with 
a  moderate  per  centage  of  lime,  or  of  soda  or  magnesia,  the  proportions 
being  about  the  same  as  in  the  primary  rocks.  No  excessive  fertility, 
therefore,  can  exist  in  these  soils,  except  by  over-manuring,  and  no 
morbid  growth  of  the  grape  can  occur,  if  the  soils  are  left  in  their  na- 
tive condition. 

It  may  be  feared  from  what  has  been  s^id,  that  the  soils  of  these 
mountains  are  too  deficient  in  fertility  to  allow  of  the  permanent 
growth  of  the  grape.  But  no  alarm  need  exist  upon  this  point.  The 
soils,  generally,  are  intermingled  with  small  fragments  and  particles  of 
rock,  giving  them  a  loose,  porous  texture.  The  vegetable  matter,  an- 
nually contributed  to  the  surface  by  the  plants,  grasses  and  trees,  has 
been  carried  downward,  during  decomposition,  into  the  subsoils. 
This,  in  places,  leaves  the  surface-soil  with  less  fertility  than  exists  in 
the  subsoil ;  as  is  indicated,  even  in  the  poorest  spots,  by  the  vigor- 
ous growth  of  that  class  of  young  trees  which  send  their  roots  deeply 
into  the  earth. 

Mr.  GuERiN,  at  Vinona,  has  portions  of  his  vineyard  planted  upon 
the  poorest  of  the  clay-slate  lands,  and  yet  the  vines  have  as  healthy 
and  vigorous  a  growth  as  is  exhibited  by  the  young  oaks  and  hickor- 
ies which  stand  upon  the  outside  of  his  enclosures.  Remarks  upon 
the  productiveness  of  the  mountain  soils  in  general  are  left  for  another 
place. 

In  closing  the  investigations  upon  this  division  of  our  subject,  it  b 
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not  claiming  too  much,  it  is  thought,  to  say,  that  the  Southern  High- 
lands combine  all  the  elements  of  successful  grape-culture.  By  con- 
sulting the  article  upon  "  Fog  and  Rain  in  the  Mountains,"  it  will  be 
seen  that  their  altitude  must  be  very  favorable,  and  that  such  will  be 
the  freedom  of  circulation  afforded  to  the  air  among  the  vines  planted 
on  their  declivities;  and  such  their  exposure  in  rising  terraces  to  the 
warming  influence  of  the  sun ;  that  mildew  and  rot  will  be  incapable 
of  gaining  a  foothold  among  the  vineyards,  while  the  grape  itself  must 
reach  a  maturity  and  perfection  of  development  that  will  produce  the 
best  of  wines. 

The  results  at  Yinona,  together  with  the  other  facts  stated,  are  very 
satisfactory  upon  this  point,  and  may  be  considered  as  settling  the 
question,  that  the  grape-crop,  in  the  Southern  Highlands,  will  be  ex- 
empt from  mildew  and  rot. 

ADAPTATION    OP    THE    S.   W.   ALLE0HANIE8    TO  THE    PRODUCTION    OF 

BEST   FLAVORED   WINES. 

There  are  other  questions  besides  these,  demanding  attention.  The 
fine  flavor,  or  boquet,  of  the  best  European  wines  has  not  yet  been  at- 
tained for  those  of  the  United  States.  Till  this  is  effected,  our  native 
wines  can  not  compete  with  the  foreign.  To  overcome  this  difficulty, 
we  must  first  ascertain  its  cause.  As  compared  with  each  other,  there 
is  as  great  a  diversity  in  the  flavor  of  foreign  wines,  as  there  is  between 
them  and  our  native  wines.  Now,  if  causes  exist  in  Europe  which 
necessarily  produce  the  best  wines,  from  year  to  year,  in  one  vineyard, 
while  an  inferior  wine  is  invariably  yielded  by  another,  then  why  may 
not  the  same  results  be  reached  in  the  United  States? 

Inquiries  have  been  made  into  the  probable  causes  of  these  peculiar 
results,  in  European  wine-making,  and  facts  such  as  these  have  been 
ascertained.  American  travelers,  who  have  visited  Europe,  as  well  aa 
foreigners  who  have  been  familiar  with  the  facts,  state,  that  there  are 
some  unexplained  mysteries  in  that  country,  connected  with  the  pro- 
duction of  the  choicest  wines.  The  testimony  is,  that  often  two  adja- 
cent vineyards,  and  even  different  portions  of  the  same  vineyard,  pro- 
duce wines  quite  different  in  their  flavor  and  commercial  value.  As 
these  wines  are  all  subjected  to  the  same  amount  of  rain  and  sunshine, 
some  other  cause  than  climate  and  season  must  beget  such  a  result. 
What  is  that  cause?  Why  should  the  same  variety  of  grapes  produce 
a  wine  so  widely  different,  when  growing  at  one  side  of  a  field,  from 
that  which  it  would  yield  if  grown  at  the  other  side?  Why  should 
two  branches  cut  from  the  same  vine,  when  planted  but  a  few  rods 
apart,  produce  wines  flavored  so  differently  that  the  product  of  the  one 
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will  be  sought  after  in  all  markets,  while  the  other  will  sell  in  none,  or 
at  very  reduced  prices? 

It  will  be  impracticable  to  answer  these  questions  satisfactorily,  in 
the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  upon  this  subject.  A  few  sugges* 
tions,  however,  may  lead  to  investigations  in  the  right  direction.  As 
the  difference  in  the  qualities  of  the  wines  referred  to,  is  not  produced 
by  climate  and  season,  it  must,  very  probably,  be  caused  by  the  chem- 
ical difference  in  the  quality  of  the  soils  ?  And  as  each  class  of  rocks 
is  composed  of  chemical  elements  peculiar  to  itself,  it  is  of  the  first  im- 
portance to  ascertain  what  kind  of  rocks  have  supplied  the  soils  to  the 
vines  which  yield  the  choicest  wines.  Upon  this  point  considerable 
inquiry  has  been  made,  and  the  answer  has  invariably  been,  that  such 
vines  are  planted  upon  Slate  Rock.  But  whether  it  is  Talcose  Slater 
Chlorite  Slate,  Mica  Slate,  Argillaceous  Slate,  or  Calcareous  Slo.te,  none 
of  the  gentlemen  consulted  have  been  able  to  determine.  And  yet  it 
may  be  very  important  to  know  this  fact:  because,  if  it  be  either  of 
the  two  first  named,  then  the  alkali  in  the  soil  will  be  magnesia;  if  the 
third,  it  will  he  potash;  if  the  fourth,  it  will  be  soda;  and  if  the  fifth, 
it  will  be  lime.^ 

But  we  are  not  altogether  destitute  of  testimony,  tending  to  support 
us  in  the  opinion  that  the  quality  of  the  soil,  in  which  the  vine  is 
planted,  exerts  a  direct  influence  upon  the  flavor  of  the  wine  which  it 
yields.  We  find  the  following  statement  in  the  Voyages  of  StavorintiSy 
to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in  1774;  that  country  being  then  under  the 
rule  of  the  Dutch.  In  speaking  of  the  quality  of  the  wine  produced 
at  the  Cape,  he  says :  "  I  have  observed  that  we  never  drank  any  wine 
of  one  and  the  same  flavor,  at  two  different  places ;  every  soil  that  pro- 
duces wine,  gives  a  distinct  taste  to  it."f  In  California,  the  principal 
field  of  grape-culture  is  in  the  valley  around  Los  Angeles,  where  the 
soil  is  siliceous  in  its  character.  But  the  quality  of  the  grapes  and 
wine,  at  this  place,  are  not  equal  to  that  on  several  of  the  distant  ran- 
ches, and  at  the  mission  at  San  Grabriel  on  the  higher  grounds.  The 
vineyards  on  moist  land  produce  larger  and  more  juicy  grapes,  but 


*The  analysis  of  these  slates  is  given  in  the  books,  in  per  cents,  of  one  hun- 
dred parts  of  each,  thus :  Argillaceous  Slate — silica  56.11,  alumina  17.31,  soda  12.- 
48,  lime  2.16,  magnesia  0.20,  peroxyd  of  iron  6.96,  water  4.68.  Chlorite  Slate — sili- 
ca 81.64,  alumina  5.44,  magnesia  41.54,  peroxyd  of  iron  10.18,  water  9.32.  Talc — 
the  Talcose  Slate  not  given — silica  62.80,  alumina  0.60,  magnesia  81.92,  protoxyd 
of  iron  1.10,  water  1.92.  Mica — common — silica  46.10,  alumina  31.60,  potash  8.- 
89,  protoxyd  of  iron  8.66,  oxyd  of  magnesia  1.40,  fluoric  acid  1.12,  water  l.OOi. 

t  Page  58,  Vol.  IL 
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they  are  not  equal  in  flavor  to  those  grown  on  dry  soils.  At  some  of 
the  vineyards  it  is  not  possible  to  make  good  red  wine,  the  skin  of  the 
berry  being  deficient  in  coloring  matter.  This  deficiency  is  attributed 
to  the  influence  of  niter  in  the  soil,  as  it  is  often  seen  to  efiloresce  on 
the  surface  where  a  pool  of  water  has  dried  up.* 

It  would  appear,  then,  that  the  main  question,  demanding  investiga- 
tion, is  the  extent  to  which  the  flavor  of  wines  are  affected  by  the  soils 
in  which  the  vine  is  planted.  This  can  only  be  done  in  Europe,  and 
her  Geologists  will  not  care  to  labor  for  the  benefit  of  a  foreign  coun- 
try, in  which  too  they  may  find  a  dangerous  rival.  The  task  must  be 
performed  by  an  American  Greologist.  The  importance  of  such  a  re- 
connoisance  will  be  understood  when  it  is  stated,  that  the  mountain 
regions  of  Southern  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina  and 
Georgia,  have  extensive  ranges  of  all  the  varieties  of  Slate  Rock  above- 
mentioned.  It  is  true  that  such  an  investigation  of  the  European 
vineyards  might  be  dispensed  with,  and  experiments  instituted  that 
would  test  the  question  at  home.  But  to  ascertain  which  of  the  slate- 
rock  formations  it  is  that  contains  the  magic  elements,  necessary  to  the 
production  of  the  choicest  wines,  will  require  ten  or  twenty  years  of 
experimenting  by  American  wine-growers.  Will  they  risk  the  trouble 
and  expense  of  the  varied  experiments  demanded  to  ascertain  the  truth 
on  this  subject?  It  is  believed  that  they  will  not,  because  capital  is  in 
too  much  demand,  in  the  ordinary  business  transactions  of  the  country, 
to  allow  of  its  being  employed  in  experiments  involving  so  much  risk. 
And  why  should  such  delay  be  made,  when  a  single  year  or  two,  by 
the  aid  of  Government,  might  supply  ample  data  to  guide  the  vine- 
grower  to  a  correct  solution  of  the  question? 

There  is  certainly  sufficient  encouragement  to  warrant  the  adoption 
of  the  course  suggested.  The  experiments  already  made  in  grape-cul- 
ture, in  Tennessee,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  within 
the  last  few  years,  have  been  attended  with  eminent  success,  so  rar  as 
abundant  vintages  are  concerned.  But  no  finely-flavored  wines,  capa- 
ble of  competing  with  the  best  wines  of  Europe,  have  yet  been  pro- 
duced in  these  States;  and  yet,  with  a  single  exception,  they  have  all 
the  varieties  of  soils  known  as  existing  in  the  vine  districts  of  Europe. 
That  exception  is  the  volcanic  rocks,  which  possess  advantages,  perhaps, 
in  the  excess  of  sulphur  they  contain.  And,  even  in  this  respect,  the 
South-western  AUeghanies  may  possess  the  equivalent  of  the  volcanio 
rocks  of  Europe ;  as  they  have  been  subjected  to  violent  Plutonic  ao- 

*  Report  of  Railroad  Exploring  Expedition,  1867. 
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tion,  in  the  progress  of  which  the  rocky  strata  have  heen  upturned 
upon  their  edges,  and  some  of  their  ranges  of  considerable  width 
abound  in  sulphuret  of  iron.  Whether  this  sulphur  has  permeated 
the  strata  from  volcanic  sources,  or  was  originally  deposited  during  the 
formation  of  the  strata  in  the  ancient  sea-bed,  the  effects  upon  the  soils 
are  the  same.     They  must  abound  in  sulphur. 

Another  question  arises  here.  Has  the  section  of  country  under 
consideration,  a  sufficient  extent  of  territory,  adapted  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  grape,  to  justify  a  vigorous  effort  to  bring  it  under  vine- 
culture?  Compare  it,  say,  with  France.  It  embraces  a  breadth  of 
more  than  one  hundred  miles  north  and  south,  and  more  than  two 
hundred  from  north-east  to  south-west.  This  area  equals  12,000,000 
of  acres  of  land.  "  The  number  of  acres  under  vine  culture  in  France 
exceeds  5,000,000,  giving  employment  to  2,000,000  of  persons,  mostly 
females,  and  in  its  transportation  and  sale,  to  250,000  more."*  Al- 
lowing one-half  of  the  territory  of  the  South-western  Alleghanies  to 
be  available  for  vine  cultivation,  and  it  will  give  us  a  larger  field  of 
enterprise  than  exists  in  France,  where,  in  a  single  year,t  there  were 
produced  925,000,000  gallons  of  wine,  or  nearly  one  barrel  for  each 
inhabitant  of  the  country.  Now  suppose  that  even  one-fourth  of 
these  mountain  lands  should  be  found  adapted  to  the  production  of  the 
grape,  it  will  be  amply  sufficient  to  give  employment  to  more  than  a 
million  of  population;  and,  at  the  present  price  of  wine,  to  increase 
the  productive  wealth  of  the  country  to  an  almost  incredible  sum. 

Upon  the  subject  of  the  adaptation  of  the  South-western  Allegha- 
nies to  the  production  of  fruits  in  general,  it  is  only  necessary  to  say, 
that,  so  far  as  attempted,  it  has  been  eminently  successful. 

In  closing  this  investigation,  we  should  consider  it  incomplete  with- 
out the  addition  of  the  Letter  of  Mr.  N.  E.  GtUERIN,  whose  vineyard 
we  visited  in  1857,  and  who  has  generously  furnished  a  detailed  state- 
ment of  his  plan  of  operations.    The  illustrations  were  drawn  by  himself. 

[Written  in  French — Translated  by  Jas.  W.  Ward,  Esq.] 

ViNONA,  September  7,  1867. 
Mr.  David  Christy — My  Dear  Sir:  I  received,  two  days  since,  your  letter  of 
the  15th  of  August,  dated  at  Huntsville,  Alabama.  It  has  been  the  more  agree- 
able to  me,  since  I  find  by  it  that  you  have  not  forgotten  us.  It  is  with  pleasure 
that  I  now  reply,  in  regard  to  the  information  that  you  have  requested,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  cultivatiou  of  the  Vine  here.  It  is  now  about  ten  years  since  I  came 
to  Tennessee,  with  Mr.  E.  Bayer,  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  him,  as  agent,  in 
the  management  of  nearly  two  hundred  thousand  acres  of  land,  which  he  had 
bought,  for  speculation,  in  the  counties  of  Polk  and  Monroe.  The  three  first 
years  were  spent  in  verifying  the  titles,  and  locating  the  lands  situated  in  the 


*  New  Orleans  Price  Current,  1857.  1 1849. 
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mounUina.  I  was  eTery-where  etmck  with  the  kbundaace  of  wild  viiiee,  that  I 
found  growing  luiuriantlj  at  different  eleTstions;  and  it  wsb  IhJB  thnt  first  gave 
me  the  idea  of  attempting  the  Tine-culture— in  other  words,  of  commencing  k 
little  vinefard.  I  whb  the  mora  inolined  lo  proceed  with  prudence,  that  I  knew 
that  several  Swiss  and  Oennana  had  alreadj  failed  in  similar  undertakingi. 
UowCTer,  hBTiog  pursued  a  course  cf  Agriculture  and  Botany,  with  Mr.  TuoiN, 
in  France,  and  having  spent  a  long  time  in  the  Vine  countrr  of  South  and  Uid- 
dle  France,  I  had  hopes  of  remedying  the  obstacles  that  hod  discouraged  my 
predccesBore.  I  obtained  from  New-fork,  twenty-four  plants  of  tbs  Isabella, 
and  tTto  of  the  Catawba,  tcgether  with  several  species  of  the  Vines  of  Europe — 
the  ChsBselaa,  Tokay,  etc.  The  last  I  very  soon  abandoned,  discovering  that  they 
would  not  succeed:  troai  the  laahella  and  Catawba  I  found  that  good  reaulta 
could  be  obtsined. 

And  this  is  the  manner  of  planting  that  has  best  succeeded  with  me  and  that 
we  now  follow.  In  the  first  place,  we  avoid  the  valleys  aud  bottoms;  all  OUT 
plantations  being  placed  on  the  declivities  of  the  hilts,  starting  at  the  hight  of 
about  sii  hundred  feet  above  the  Ocoue.  Not  having  a  barometer  with  me,  the 
hight  above  the  ocean  I  can  not  tell.  The  eiperimenta  made  on  Ihe  banks  of 
the  river  and  in  the  valley,  have  always  resulted  badlj.  The  inclination  of  our 
mountains,  is  generally  forty-five  degrees;  we  are  therefore  obliged,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  washing  away  of  our  lands  by  the  rains,  to  cultivate  the  whole  in  ter- 
races.    The  moBl  economical  manner  of  proceeding  is  the  following; 

Draw  horiioutallj  a  deep  fur- 
row, with  a  good  hilUide  plow;     f"/  Q,  7. 
and  above  this  another,  at  the  dis- 
tance you  wish  (o  have  between 


the 


0  the 


top.  You  then  plant  the  cuttings 
in  the  furrows,  three  feet  apart, 
and  fill  up  the  furrow  with  the  sur- 
face-earth lying  above  it,  pressing 
itiightly  around  theplanta,  laking  ^^j^,_^-^ 
care  that  the  earth  thoroughly  fills  -^'"■■^^^ 
up  the  furrow  from  lop  to  bottom. 

Cs..»iKo.i.j  F/G.2 

By  means  of  the  plow,  passed 
between  the  rows,  the  earth  is  then 
brought  to  ibe  level  of  the  bottom 
of  the  upper  furrow,  which  leaves 
about  two  feet  of  loose  earth,  thro' 
which  Ibe  roots  can  extend.  [Se« 
cut  No.  2.] 

■ ' *-   the  -' 


always  put  it  on  the  surface,  rir-  •> 
and  turn  it  in  with  the  plow.  ' 

[See  cut  No,  8.1 

During  the  first  two  years, 
I  let  the  vines  grow  as  they 
will,  without  trimming,  the 
third  year  I  trim  to  two  buds, 
it  No.  4,]  the  fourth  year 
another  branch — leav- 
ing two  to  each  plant — and 
gi\e  to  each  branch  three  buds 
[see  CO.  No.  6.] 

The  vines  now  begin  Ic  bear;  and  at  the  sixth 
year  the  work  is  completed,  and  the  vineyard  Is  in 
full  bearing.    [See  ent  No.  8.] 

All  my  branches  are  kept  as  low  as  poaaible,  the 
1  producing  larger  bunches.     If  you  could  see  ou 
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Tinejarda  at  this  time,  jou  would  be  uton- 
iBhed  Bl  the  quanlitj  of  gnpea  we  havs, 
and  at  the  beaut;  of  the  fniiL  The  rot,  of 
which  compUint  is  made  in  bo  man;  places, 
has  done  us  but  very  little  barm,  and  only 
this  jear;  attributable,  we  think,  to  Um 
proloDged  rains.  I  am  careful,  each  year, 
in  the  months  of  February  and  March,  id 
uncoTer  mj  Tines  to  the  depth  of  six  or  eight 
lachea  and  remaie  from  each  cutting  all  the 
fibers  or  roolleta,  which  hftya  grown  along 
the  stem,  and  above  the  lower  roots  at  the 
tinse,  I  then  break  up  and  turn  back  tha 
^  s  i\  plant  the  etakea,  and  immediately  af- 

T*:-''r~  — *— »-    ter  proceed  with  the  pruning.     The  Tintage 
>      \  should  not  take  place  till  the  grapes  art 

—J    ^     "^-<_X'  perfectly  mature;  which  they  are,  here,  at 
'-^  ~.^-^'  the  end  of  September  or  beginning  of  Oc- 

tober. I  break  off  about  half  of  the  slalkH,  or  peduncles,  and  crush  the  grapet 
between  two  cylinders  of  wood,  and  throw  the  must  into  a  large  Tat  holding 
About  one  hundred  and  fifty  gallons,  which  is  filled  to  within  a  foot  and  a  half 
of  the  top;  tfae  vat  is  then  closed  with  a  lid,  and  the  whole  left  to  ferment  for  ft 
period  of  ten  or  twelve  days.  The  clear  wine  is  then  drawn  off  and  put  into  a 
cask  or  a  fVesh  vat.  In  the  month  of  December,  the  wine  is  transferred  to  anoth- 
er cask,  and  again  fined  and  drawn  off  the  following  February.     It  is  then  readj 


'"^^ 


-r- 
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for  market.  Our  wines  keep  very  well,  and  like  those  of  France,  improTe  in 
quality  by  age.  I  make  but  yery  little  sparkling,  on  account  of  the  breakage 
of  the  bottles ;  some  that  I  have  made  from  the  Isabella  grape,  has  much  of  the 
flayor  of  the  French  Champaigne,  differing  from  it  only  in  color.  I  shall  haye, 
the  coming  season,  from  twenty  to  twenty-fiye  acres  in  yines;  the  other  settlers 
are  also  extending  their  plantations,  now  that  we  see  that  it  will  become  a  good 
business. 

The  yine  here  produces  a  third  more  than  it  does  in  France ;  and  the  wines 
may  be  made  of  as  good  quality;  they  differ  only  in  boquetj  and  that  depends 
upon  the  species  of  grape  we  now  grow.  I  hope,  however,  within  two  years, 
perhaps,  to  obtain  the  flavor  of  the  French  wines,  by  means  of  a  new  species  of 
grape  that  I  have  now  in  my  nursery,  and  which  gives  absolutely  the  flavor  of 
the  grapes  of  our  country. 

A  vineyard  of  an  acre,  six  years  old,  well  cultivated,  will  yield  from  four 
hundred  and  fifty  to  five  hundred  gallons  of  good  wine.  As  you  know,  we  are 
upon  mountains  of  primitive  and  transition  rocks,  through  which  the  water  finds 
an  easy  filtration ;  and  it  is  to  this  fact  that  we  attribute,  in  a  great  degree,  the 
healthiness  of  our  vines;  the  roots  of  which  are  never  drowned  in  water;  as 
they  would  be,  if  we  had  a  base  of  limestone  and  impermeable  clay. 

N.  E.  GUEBIN. 

In  relation  to  pasturage,  enough  is  not  known  to  warrant  a  positive 
decision.  Experiments  upon  the  grasses  and  clovers  have  heen  limited 
in  the  districts  over  which  I  passed.  On  the  low  grounds  they  do  well, 
and  a  few  places  in  the  mountains  were  visited,  where  timothy,  herds- 
grass  and  clover,  were  growing  as  vigorously  as  they  are  usually  found 
to  do  upon  similar  soils  in  the  north.  Many  of  the  mountain-sides  and 
coves  are  covered  with  a  rich  loaming  soil,  possessing  ample  fertility  for 
the  growth  of  any  of  the  usual  crops  of  the  farmer.  But  as  a  large 
portion  of  the  land,  if  plowed,  would  he  liahle  to  wash  hy  rains,  it  can 
only  be  commended  for  pasture  and  grape-culture.  As  the  amount  of 
rain-fall  exceeds  that  of  the  region  of  Pittsburg;*  and  the  soils  are 
as  fertile  as  any  there,  excepting  the  limestone  lands ;  and  the  altitude 
will  compensate  for  latitude,  so  far  as  temperature  is  concerned ;  there 
would  seem  to  be  no  reason  to  doubt  but  that  the  Southern  Highlands 
will  be  as  favorable  a  region  for  wool-growing  as  that  of  Western 
Pennsylvania. 


God  has  written  on  the  flowers  that  sweeten  the  air — upon  the  breeze 
that  rocks  the  flowers  upon  the  stem — upon  the  rain-drops  that  refresh 
the  sprig  of  moss  that  lifts  its  head  in  the  desert — upon  its  deep  cham- 
bers— upon  every  penciled -sheet  that  sleeps  in  the  caverns  of  the  deep, 
no  less  than  upon  the  mighty  sun  that  warms  and  cheers  millions  of 
creatures  which  live  in  its  light — upon  all  his  works  he  has  written, — 
"No  one  liveth  for  himself." 


*See  article  on  <*  Climatology.'' 
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SIGNS  OF  PROGRESS— LEGISLATION  IN  BEHALF  OF  AG- 

RICULTURE. 


"The  Morrill  Land  Bill  is  safe,  it  has  passed  the  House.  If  killed 
in  the  Senate  this  session,  it  will  at  length  be  passed.  Thanks  I  thanks 
to  God !  and  all  the  men  good  and  true  who  voted  for  it.  It  is  a  meas- 
ure of  more  importance  to  the  country  than  a  thousand  Kansas  con- 
stitutions, though  I  do  not  under-estimate  that  great  struggle" !  I 

Such  is  the  exultant  language  of  one  of  our  most  intelligent  cor- 
respondents, whose  views  we  highly  estimate,  and  whose  efforts  in  the 
cause  of  Industrial  University  Education  have  been  untiring. 

This  act  passed  the  House  April  22nd,  and  was  supported  by  a 
strong  appeal  from  Mr.  Morrill  the  author  of  it,*  exhibiting  in  most 
striking  contrast  the  aid  given  to  agriculture  in  the  United  States,  with 
that  which  it  is  now  receiving  in  less  favored  countries  and  under 
monarchial  governments. 

This  is  a  measure  we  have  strongly  urged  in  our  pages  and  watched 
with  peculiar  interestf  It  is  an  important  measure.  By  this  Bill, 
6,340,000  acres  of  land  are  donated,  to  be  distributed  to  the  several 
states  upon  the  ratio  of  20,000  acres  to  each  senator  and  representa- 
tive in  Congress:  the  money  derived  from  the  sale  of  these  lands,  to 
be  invested  in  United  States  or  other  stocks,  yielding  not  less  than  five 
per  cent.  This  dividend  being  a  perpetual  fund,  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  endowment  and  support  of  at  least  one  college  in  each  state,  in 
which,  together  with  scientific  and  classical  studies,  those  branches  per- 
taining to  practical  agriculture  shall  be  taught,  that  the  industrial 
classes  may  receive  a  more  thorough  and  practical  education  than  is 
now  furnished  them  by  the  present  common  school  system  and  better 
adapted  to  their  wants  than  is  provided  by  any  of  our  colleges. 

Applauded  from  the  earliest  chronicled  ages,  as  Agriculture  has  been, 
as  the  first  of  arts,  its  importance  and  its  antiquity  forming  the  theme 
of  eulogy  and  panagyric  of  nations,  ancient  and  modern,  has  as  yet  few 
trophies  of  which  to  boast  "Laudatur,  et  alget,^^  the  terse  expression  of 
the  satirist,  might  be  taken  as  its  truest  motto,  and  its  glories  be  still 
spoken  of  in  no  triumphant  tone. 

Compared  with  other  arts,  when  its  antiquity  is  considered,  it  presents 


*  Which  we  commend  to  our  readers  as  an  able  and  statesman-like  paper,  wor- 
thy of  general  perusal,  as  well  as  the  minority  report  in  behalf  of  the  measure. 
tFor  the  provisions  of  this  Bill  see  February  No.  of  Cincinnatut^  for  1868. 
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an  anomaly  to  the  mind  of  tlie  inquirer  of  difficult  solution.  Trace 
the  progress  of  the  physical  sciences  among  the  Egyptians,  navigation 
and  commerce  among  the  Phenicians,  the  fine  arts  of  the  Athenian 
age,  the  art  of  war,  colonial  conquest  and  civilization  among  the  Ro- 
mans ;  or  follow  the  course  of  advancing  knowledge  in  Europe,  from  a 
point  no  farther  hack  than  the  invention  of  printing;  and  what  a  dis- 
paraging contrast  is  presented  between  the  progress  of  this  science  of 
sciences  and  art  of  arts — this  pursuit,  whose  universal  necessity  affords 
the  strongest  incentives  to  progress  and  those  professions  and  pursnits 
and  arts,  which  owe  their  very  being  to  the  existence  and  development 
of  the  corruptest  passions  of  our  race;  and  which,  were  the  earth  re- 
generated and  Eden  restored,  would  vanish  from  this  footstool  as  the 
"baseless  fabric  of  a  vision."  We  are  promised  such  a  day — ^when 
the  sword  shall  be  beaten  into  the  plowshare  and  the  spear  into  the 
pruning-hook. 

How  unaccountable  that  an  art  so  peculiarly  forced  upon  the  ener- 
gies and  intelligence  of  man  by  his  first  physical  wants,  and  opening 
so  many  avenues  of  scientific  inquiry,  should,  till  these  last  days,  seem 
so  entirely  bereft  of  progress — of  intellectual  development,  and  com- 
mitted to  those  possessing  mere  bone  and  muscle,  with  the  idea  that 
brute  force  and  not  brains  is  all  that  is  needed,  and  that  intellect  and 
intelligence  are,  to  its  successful  prosecution,  quite  a  useless  commodity ! 
Without  attempting  to  account  for  such  anomaly,  we  rejoice  to  know 
that  a  more  rational  view  is  beginning  to  obtain  and  that  our  wise  leg- 
islators have  come  to  the  grave  conclusion  that  while  war  may  yet  claim 
under  our  constitution  its  millions,  agriculture  must  not  he  entirely  pa^ed 
by  uncared  for;  and  that  a  few  millions  of  acres  of  our  unoccupied 
domain  may  be  appropriated  to  the  seeking  out  of  the  best  modes  of 
culture  and  methods  to  restore  from  sterility  other  millions  now  deplet* 
ed  and  worn  out,  and  thereby  keep  the  race  from  ultimate  starvation. 

We  rejoice  that  the  Press,  that  mighty  engine  of  free  thought,  is  now 
come  to  the  rescue;  speaking  out  all  over  our  land,  and  summoning 
mind  to  exertion  in  this  behalf;  and,  with  its  increased  facilities  for 
transmission,  bids  fair  to  dissipate  the  mist  which  has  enveloped  the 
entire  earlier  history  of  agriculture.  The  time  was,  when  the  efforts 
and  experiments  of  each  toiler  were  shrouded  from  the  view  of  others, 
by  the  isolation  of  his  own  acres,  and  when  those  combinations  for  the 
accomplishment  of  a  common  end,  now  so  fully  enjoyed,  did  not  exist. 

Let  but  these  influences  be  continued  and  a  quarter  of  a  century 
will  not  elapse,  till  a  higher  ordinance  and  appointment  will  await  the 
tiller  of  the  soil,  than  he  has  ever  yet  dared  to  claim. 
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MB.  CHARLES  McMICKEN— MUNIFICENT  BEQUEST. 


Me.  Charles  McMicken  was  born  in  Bucks  county,  Pennsylvania,  ia 
the  year  1782,  where  he  was  early  trained  to  habits  of  industry  and 
economy.  At  the  age  of  twenty-one,  he  left  the  home  of  his  youth, 
and  set  out  on  horseback  as  an  adventurer  to  the  far  West.  He 
reached  the  then  small  village  of  Cincinnati,  in  the  spring  of  1803 ; 
his  horse,  saddle  and  bridle  constituting  his  available  means.  He 
there  engaged  in  trade  on  the  river  by  flat-boats,  and  by  close  atten- 
tion to  business  and  rigid  economy,  in  a  short  time  established  him- 
self as  a  merchant  in  the  South,  at  Bayou  Sara.  After  several  years 
of  successful  business,  he  purchased  a  home  in  Cincinnati,  to  which  he 
resorted  in  summer,  still  spending  his  winters,  even  to  the  last,  in  the 
South. 

Mr.  McMicken 's  early  educational  advantages  were  quite  limited, 
which  he,  however,  faithfully  improved.  Blessed  with  a  good  constitu- 
tion and  strong  and  vigorous  frame,  and  being  strictly  temperate  in 
his  habits,  never  using  habitually  intoxicating  liquors  or  tobacco,  he 
was  rarely  ever  sick,  and  retained  undiminished  vigor  of  body  and 
mind  up  to  the  time  of  his  last  illness ;  possessed  of  indomitable  ener- 
gy and  decision,  he  was  a  man  of  fine  business  qualifications,  and  was 
eminently  successful  in  the  accomplishment  of  all  his  plans.  His  skill- 
ful management  and  correct  business  habits,  enabled  him  to  accumu- 
late a  large  fortune,  probably  worth  more  than  a  million  of  dollars. 
He  never  married,  but  was  surrounded  by  an  extensive  circle  of  rel- 
atives, who  received  many  kindnesses  at  his  hand;  quite  a  number  of 
them  having  been  educated  by  his  liberality. 

Quiet  and  retiring  in  his  manners,  attending  exclusively  to  his  own 
business,  very  few,  north  or  south,  knew  him  intimately.  Indeed  it  is 
questionable  whether  any  one  knew  anything  about  the  details  of  his 
business  or  the  leading  purpose  of  his  life.  He  was  entirely  self-reli- 
ant, rarely,  if  ever,  consulting  an  attorney — making  his  own  bargains, 
examining  titles  for  himself,  and  never  speaking  of  his  property  or  its 
extent,  even,  to  his  most  intimate  friends.  In  his  deeds  of  charity, 
which  have  been  more  numerous  than  the  world  will  ever  accredit  to 
him,  there  was  no  ostentation. 

Sometime  during  the  year  1848,  the  American  Colonization  Society 
made  an  appeal  in  behalf  of  Free  Labor  Tropical  Cultivation,  by  the 
purchase  of  a  large  tract  of  land  on  the  coast  of  Africa.    In  April  of 
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the  same  year  it  was  suggested,  tbrougli  the  Cincinnati  papers,  that  an 
effectual  blow  might  be  struck  at  the  Slave-trade  by  a  liberal  provision 
being  made  for  the  settlement  of  a  Colony:  Mr.  McMicken's  sympathies 
were  thereby  enlisted. 

He  saw  at  once  that  to  encourage  the  emigration  of  the  Free  Col« 
ored  People  from  this  and  adjoining  states,  to  the  Republic  of  Liberia; 
to  consecrate  the  greatest  possible  extent  of  the  soil  of  Africa  to  free 
labor;  to  protect  its  population  from  the  direful  consequences  of  the 
renewal  of  the  Slave-trade;  to  render  its  labor  available  in  Tropical 
Cultivation  upon  its  own  soil;  and  thus  to  deprive  slavery  of  its  mo* 
nopoly  of  the  markets  of  Christendom,  and  check  its  extension  on  the 
American  Continent,  were  objects  worth  his  means  and  efforts. 

The  measure  was  responded  to  by  Mr.  McMicken,  on  a  plan  pro- 
posed by  himself,  by  an  offer  of  sufficient  funds  to  pay  for  the  neces- 
sary amount  of  land  for  such  a  colony.  President  Roberts,  of  Liberia, 
on  reaching  the  United  States  shortly  after  the  plan  of  Mr.  McMicken 
had  been  announced,  gave  to  it  his  decided  approval. 

When  the  Rev.  Wm.  McLain,  Secretary  of  the  American  Coloniza- 
tion Society,  announced  to  Mr.  McMicken  that  the  purchase  had  been 
made,  he  promptly  remitted  to  him  the  five  thousand  dollars  which  he 
had  pledged.  Ohio  in  Africa  was  purchased  with  these  funds,  and  was 
expressly  designed  for  the  colored  people  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illi- 
nois. On  the  consummation  of  which  act  a  new  era  in  African  colo- 
nization commenced. 

He,  from  time  to  time,  made  liberal  donations  to  other  objects;  and  a 
few  years  before  his  death  he  subscribed  ten  thousand  dollars  for  the 
endowment  of  the  Professorship  of  Agricultural  Chemistry  in  Farmers* 
College.  This  Institution  was  early  regarded  by  him  with  peculias^ 
favor,  and  patronized  by  educating  within  it  a  number  of  his  nephews. 

His  last  will,  containing  thirty-nine  sections,  will  be  read  with  in- 
terest by  all  true  philanthropists.  After  remembering  his  numerous 
relatives  and  friends  in  the  bestowment  of  legacies  and  annuities — not 
in  large  sums,  believing  as  he  did  that  every  one  should  be  self-reliant, 
and  that  fortunes  given  without  labor  oftener  proved  a  source  of  evil 
than  otherwise — he  makes  provision  for  the  founding  of  two  Colleges, 
embracing  in  extent  a  course  of  University  education — one  for  each 
of  the  sexes ;  and  should  the  funds  at  length  justify,  an  establish- 
ment for  Orphans,  on  a  most  admirable  plan,  and  one  breathing  forth 
a  most  benevolent  spirit.  It  provides  for  the  maintenance,  clothing 
and  education  of  those  unfortunate  ones  who  should  be  bereaved  of 

both  father  and  mother.     This  educational  scheme  had  long  been  the 
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single  object  of  his  life.     On  unfolding  it,  as  he  said,  for  the  first  time, 

to  his  intimate  friend  F.  G-.  Gary,  he  informed  him  that  he  had  labored 

since  early  manhood  for  its  accomplishment.     Opening  his  will,  about 

a  year  before  his  death,  he  attempted  to  read  it  to  him,  but  before  he 

had  completed  the  first  paragraph,  his  feelings  choked  his  utterance^ 

and  with  eyes  suffused  with  tears  he  handed  it  to  his  friend,  requesting 

him  to  read.     It  is  as  follows : 

"Having  long  cherished  the  desire  to  found  an  institution  where  white  boys 
and  girls  might  be  taught  not  only  a  knowledge  of  their  duties  to  their  Creator 
and  their  fellow-men,  but  also  receive  the  benefit  of  a  sound,  thorough,  and  prac- 
tical English  education,  and  such  as  might  fit  them  for  the  active  duties  of  life^ 
as  well  as  instruction  in  all  the  higher  branches  of  knowledge,  except  denomi- 
national theology,  to  the  extent  that  the  same  are  now,  or  may  hereafter  be 
taught  in  any  of  the  secular  colleges,  or  universities  of  the  highest  grade  in  the 
country,  I  feel  grateful  to  God  that  through  his  kind  providence  I  have  been 
sufficiently  favored  to  gratify  the  wish  of  my  heart." 

The  character  of  Mr.  McMicken  was  no  less  marked  in  his  last  ill- 
ness, contracted  on  board  the  boat  on  his  return  from  New  Orleans. 
For  a  number  of  days  there  seemed  to  be  no  cause  of  alarm.  But  his 
disease,  which  was  pneumonia,  soon  assumed  a  most  malignant  type, 
and  threatened  a  fatal  termination  ;  and  he  early  became  satisfied  that 
his  sickness  was  unto  death,  yielding  himself  fully  to  the  impres- 
sion that  the  time  of  his  departure  was  at  hand.  His  mind  was  un- 
clouded amid  the  most  intense  suffering  even  to  the  last  moment ;  not 
a  murmur  or  complaint  escaped  his  lips.  To  an  intimate  friend,  asking 
him  if  he  desired  to  recover,  he  calmly  replied,  "  I  shall  soon  have  to 
go,  any  way ;  and  if  it  please  the  Lord,  I  am  ready  to  go  now."  He 
seemed  like  one  satisfied  that  he  had  finished  his  work  on  earth,  and 
made  his  peace  with  Grod  through  the  only  Savior  of  sinners.  He 
made  no  mention  of  his  worldly  matters  during  his  entire  illness.  In 
his  last  moments,  he  was  attended  by  the  Rev.  J.  F.  Wright,  who,  ask- 
ing if  he  should  unite  in  prayer,  he  nodded  assent.  And  after  a  short 
petition  was  offered,  he  immediately  yielded  up  his  spirit  into  the  hands 
of  his  Redeemer,  on  the  30th  day  of  March,  1858,  in  the  seventy-sixth 
year  of  his  age. 

Mr.  McMicken  was  for  a  number  of  years  a  member  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  and  was  uniform  in  his  attendance  on  the  ministry 
of  the  word  and  the  ordinances  of  religion.  He  was  catholic  in  his 
views  on  all  subjects,  yet  tenacious  and  decided  in  his  own,  and  en- 
gaged in  controversy  with  none.  That  he  had  his  faults  in  common 
with  all,  none  will  deny.  Let  those  who  read  his  noble  bequest  for 
the  cause  of  education  and  humanity,  write  these  in  the  sand ;  and 
such  as  have  enjoyed  like  good  fortune,  copy  his  example* 
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A  CHAPTER  ON  ROOTS. 


The  root  of  the  vegetable  unites  in  itself  three  distinct  offices,  each 
of  vital  importance  to  the  plant.  It  is,  first,  the  anchor  to  hold  it  in 
position  ;  second,  the  feeder,  gathering  supplies ;  third,  the  depositary 
of  surplus  products.  Its  wide-reaching  branches  and  innumerable 
subdivisions  embracing  intimately  so  large  an  amount  of  soil,  adapts  it 
to  the  first  two  offices  specified  above,  while  the  greatness  of  its  own 
mass  fits  it  well  for  the  third. 

When  the  tide  of  ascending  sap  begins  its  course  in  the  spring,  we 
may  compare  its  flow  to  that  of  the  Ohio.  A  morsel  of  fluid  too  small 
for  measurement  or  conception,  is  drawn  into  the  tissue  of  a  rootlet, 
and  flows  along  from  cell  to  cell.  It  is  shortly  joined  by  another 
morsel  from  a  like  rootlet,  and  then  another.  Entering  a  branch,  it 
becomes  a  streamlet,  which  is  soon  augmented  by  another  and  another. 
The  current  thus  swells,  and  when  at  length  arrived  at  the  base  of  the 
stem,  like  a  river,  it  combines  the  tribute  of  millions  of  streamlets 
absorbed  directly  from  that  soil  which  is  in  contact  with  its  absorbers. 
It  has  imbibed  the  qualities  of  that  soil  and  of  little  else. 

The  only  portion  of  the  root  which  possesses  the  power  of  absorp- 
tion is  the  tender  extremity  of  the  radicles,  sometimes  called  spongelet. 
As  these  advance  by  growth,  the  rootlet  formed  behind  covers  itself 
with  an  impervious  skin,  which  soon  becomes  bark,  and  is  no  longer 
capable  of  absorption.  Hence,  your  fertilizers  designed  for  the  good 
of  the  plant,  must  be  placed  in  the  region  of  these  spongelets,  not  of 
the  body  or  branches  of  the  root.  It  becomes,  therefore,  highly  im- 
portant to  the  agriculturist  to  learn  the  habit  of  the  various  plants  of 
his  domain  in  regard  to  the  disposition  of  their  roots. 

Now  we  may  consider  roots  as  separated  into  two  great  classes;  viz., 
tap-roots  and  fibrous  roots.  If  we  watchfully  compare  the  germination 
of  a  pea  with  an  oat,  or  radish  with  a  cucumber,  we  shall  readily  dis- 
cover the  distinction  between  the  two  classes,  and  learn  that  they  are 
constitutionally  difiereut  from  the  outset  of  their  existence. 

The  radicle  of  the  embryo  of  an  acorn,  pea,  or  of  clover,  shoots 
downward  in  a  body,  and  stops  not  till  it  has  deeply  penetrated  the 
earth.  There  it  sends  off"  its  branches,  but  smaller  than  itself  But 
the  seed  of  the  squash,  buttercup,  timothy,  oat,  corn,  etc.,  pushes  out 
its  radicle  a  little  distance  only,  and  then  from  the  sides  of  this  stinted 
radicle  several  fibrous-roots  burst  forth  and  spread  horizontally.     The 
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original  radicle  of  the  embryo  proves  abortive,  and  no  tap-root  can  be 
formed. 

As  a  general  rule,  the  grasses,  grains,  sedges,  and  palms,  and  all 
other  endogenous  plants,  germinate  thus,  and  have  only  fibrous-roots, 
while  most  trees  and  shrubs  and  the  greater  part  of  our  exogenous 
plants  send  down  tap-roots  into  the  earth. 

It  is  within  the  power  of  art  to  transform  a  tap-root  into  a  fibrous- 
root,  but  never,  on  the  contrary,  can  we  change  a  fibrous  to  a  tap-root. 
In  the  common  practice  of  propagating  by  layers  and  cuttings,  we  can 
only  rear  plants  with  fibrous-roots,  whatever  their  roots  may  naturallji 
be.     This  is  generally  unfavorable  to  their  vigor  and  longevity. 

Sometimes,  however,  it  is  desirable  to  make  this  transformation.  In 
transplanting  a  tree  with  a  tap-root,  if  the  tree  be  large,  it  is  necessary 
to  dig  deep  in  order  to  save  rootlets  enough  to  sustain  it — a  laborious 
operation — and  after  all,  its  life  is  very  doubtful.  But  if,  in  anticipa- 
tion of  this  purpose,  the  nurseryman  shall  sever  the  root,  down  at  the 
proper  depth,  a  year  or  two  beforehand,  it  will  multiply  its  rootlets 
nearer  to  the  surface,  and  become  in  fact,  fibrous-rooted.  It  may  then 
be  transplanted  with  ease  and  safety. 

In  setting  a  hedge,  it  would  be  bad  policy  to  choose  a  species  of 
shrub  with  fibrous-roots,  or  to  rear  the  hedge  from  cuttings  or  layers, 
or  as  mentioned  above.  In  such  a  case,  the  plants  would  send  out 
their  horizontal  roots  and  rob  the  adjacent  grounds  of  their  nourish- 
ment intended  for  the  grains  or  other  crops.  Shrubs,  with  the  tap- 
root, would,  on  the  contrary,  find  their  living  deep  in  the  earth. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  depth  of  tillage  needful  in  any  given  case  will 
depend  much  upon  the  nature  of  the  root  to  be  cultivated.  If  you 
have  set  your  heart  upon  a  crop  of  beets  or  carrots,  see  to  it  that  the 
ground  be  well  prepared  by  subsoil! ng.  But  for  a  crop  of  cucumbers, 
melons,  or  onions,  a  bare  loosening  of  the  surface  soil  may  do  as  well. 
This  will  also  indicate  to  the  thoughtful  cultivator  the  proper  location 
of  the  manure — at  the  surfkce,  in  the  latter  case,  but  buried  deep  un- 
der, in  the  former. 

In  seasons  of  drought,  when  it  becomes  needful  to  water  the  plants 
of  the  garden  and  parterre  artificially,  the  gardener  will  pour  the 
stream  close  to  the  stem  in  case  of  the  hollyhock  and  japonicas,  the 
maples  and  the  peaches,  but  he  will  scatter  the  shower  ail  around  the 
garden -vines  and  the  tulips. 

In  considering  the  "rotation  of  crops,"  it  becomes  necessary  to  take 
into  view  the  nature  of  the  root.  If  the  antecedent  crop  were  a  plant 
with  41  fibrous-root,  as  wheat,  then  coeteris  paribus — ^for  the  kind  of 
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nutriment  required  by  each  is  also  to  be  considered — the  succeeding 
crop  should  be  one  with  a  tap-root,  as  buckwheat,  clover;  and  vice  versa. 
For  the  one  draws  upon  the  surface  of  the  soil  and  leaves  untouched 
the  ingredients  contained  in  the  deeper  soil  pervaded  by  the  roots  of 
the  other. 

On  the  same  principle,  might  we  determine  what  two  species  of 
plants  may  be  simultaneously  cropped  in  the  same  ground.  For,  evi- 
dently, if  we  sow  together  any  two  species  with  diverse  roots,  neither 
will  prove  a  serious  hindrance  to  the  other ;  the  oats,  for  example, 
drawing  their  sustenance  from  the  superficial  layer,  and  the  peas  from 
a  lower  strata. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  pursue  this  subject  further  at  present,  but 
to  direct  the  attention  of  the  thoughtful  cultivator  at  home,  to  a  dis- 
tinction which,  in  France,  according  to  M.  Peyer — ^from  whom  some  of 
these  suggestions  are  derived — is  regarded  as  of  fundamental  impor- 
tance. 


EMBELLISHMENTS  OF  A  COUNTRY  HOME. 


Heartily  can  we  adopt  the  following  sentiments,  so  beautifully  ex- 
pressed, by  a  friend  of  tjje  Prairie  State: 

"  Let  others  praise  the  architectural  piles,  the  marbled  columns,  the 
glitter  of  art  and  the  costly  embellishments  of  the  crowded  city — ^where 
hoarded  wealth,  that  has  been  abstracted  from  the  hands  of  honest 
toil,  displays  itself  in  the  decorations  of  fashion — but  from  the  pent- 
up  views  of  walled  streets,  let  me  hasten  to  where  the  pure  breezes  of 
heaven  freely  play  over  the  green  landscape,  where  the  leafy  boughs 
spread  their  cooling  shade  over  my  head,  while  far  away,  on  the  broad 
old  prairie,  the  glowing  beams  of  light  are  softened  to  the  eye — 

'Where  the  tints  of  the  earth  and  the  hues  of  the  sky 
In  color  though  varied  in  beauty  may  vie' — 

From  the  ceaseless  din,  the  tainted  air,  and  the  crowded  street  of  the 
city,  let  me  steal  away  to  some  sunny  bank,  where  the  light  zephyrs 
bear  along  the  sweet  fragrance  of  opening  flowers,  where  the  warble 
of  birds,  the  murmur  of  the  dancing  streamlet  and  the  balmy  iresh- 
ness  of  nature  can  soothe  and  tranquilize  every  fevered  disturbance  of 
the  mind.  Let  him,  to  whom  the  varied  beauties  of  the  smiling  earth 
impart  no  delight,  go  to  the  mart  of  trade  and  fashion ;  but  give  me 
the  free  air  that  waves  the  green  meadows  and  rustles  the  fields  of 
growing  corn — let  me  enjoy  the  rich  bounties  of  the  orchard  and  the 
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garden — ^give  me  the  social  tranquility  and  all  the  rural  endearments 
that  cluster  around  a  country  home. 

We  live  to  enjoy  happiness;  and  the  happiness  of  living  necessarily 
depends  very  much  upon  what  degree  of  convenience,  comfort  and  en- 
joyment the  place  where  we  live  will  afford. 

The  human  mind  is  dependent  upon  something  external  to  itself 
for  its  entire  nourishment,  culture  and  expansion.  External  nature 
impresses  its  images,  and  every  thing  with  which  we  are  surrounded 
and  associated  has  its  modifying  influence.  Then  let  him  who  would 
cultivate  a  love  of  home,  contentment  and  the  finer  sensibilities,  in 
his  own  mind — and  more  especially  in  the  minds  of  his  Qhildren — 
study  to  make  a  place  pleasing  and  delightful  to  the  senses. 

As  fine  strains  of  music  greet  the  ear  and  tranquilize  the  mind,  so, 
also,  pleasing  objects  meet  the  sight  and  impart  a  more  happy  and 
abiding  influence.  Then,  how  important  that  the  scenery  and  objects 
that  are  almost  continually  before  our  sight  should  be  such  as  most 
delight  our  senses. 

With  the  individual  that  has  been  reared  in  a  pleasant  home — ^in  a 
place  surrounded  by  interesting  scenery — in  the  reminiscence  of  that 
childhood,  the  fondest  associations  of  memory  will  ever  cling  around 
'the  old  homestead^  ;  and,  with  true  emotions.  Tie  may  sing — 

*How  dear  to  my  heart  are  the  scenes  of  my  childhood.' '' 


»♦«« 


A  Curious  Freak  op  Nature. — There  is  a  white  oak-tree,  of  fine, 
healthy  growth,  standing  near  Robinson's  Coal  Oil  Works,  in  Perry 
county,  Ohio,  on  which,  at  fifty-five  feet  from  the  ground,  is  engrafted 
a  black  oak  top  of  lofty  and  vigorous  growth.  It  is  about  two  feet  in 
diameter  at  the  usual  bight  of  cutting  trees,  and  the  body-stock  is 
fourteen  inches  at  the  grafted  portion,  and  the  black  oak  immediately 
above  it  at  once  enlarges  to  twenty-two  inches.  The  grafting  is  rep- 
resented as  being  of  the  most  perfect  description,  and  there  is  no  ap- 
pearance of  deterioration  in  either  the  white  or  black  oak  portions. 
There  are  several  limbs  below  the  union,  and  those  above  are  said  to  be 
equal  to  any  tree  of  the  same  description  any  where  in  that  section  of 
the  State,  and  would  form  a  luxuriant  and  proper  superstructure  for  a 
stock  of  three  feet  in  diameter.  The  only  supposition  for  this  curious 
growth  is,  that  the  white  oak  portion  was  broken  by  the  falling  of  a 
black  oak-tree  near  it,  and  that  a  branch  of  the  latter  must  have  been 
so  driven  into  the  fracture  as  to  unite  and  grow  in  a  firm  manner  to 
produce  the  singular  phenomenon  above  related. 
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FACTS  AND  STATISTICS  OF  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURE. 


In  a  paper  by  Mr.  John  Jay,  lately  read  by  him  before  the  Geograph- 
ical and  Statistical  Society  of  New  York,  we  are  furnished  with  some 
most  interesting  statistics  of  our  Nation's  agriculture.  We  make  the 
following  extracts  from  his  published  essay : 

The  census  taken  for  1850  shows  Indian  corn,  our  native  grain,  to 
be  the  great  staple  of  the  country,  yielding  at  that  time  six  hundred 
millions  of  bushels,  valued  at  three  hundred  millions  of  dollars;  more 
than  the  combined  value  of  the  three  next  staples,  wheat,  cotton  and 
hay.  This  crop  is  grown  from  our  northern  to  our  southern  limit, 
and  affords  a  better  test  than  any  other  of  the  advance  of  American 
tillage.  In  no  State  has  it  retrograded.  Its  increase  from  1840  to 
1850  was  fifty-six  per  cent.,  while  the  increase  of  population  was  but 
thirty-five  per  cent.  The  crop  for  1856  was  estimated  at  eight  hun- 
dred millions  of  bushels — nearly  double  the  crop  of  1840.  As  a  dis- 
tinguished American  agriculturist  has  remarked,  it  may  be  said  of  oar 
Indian  corn,  as  has  been  said  of  the  turnip-crop  of  England,  that  its 
failure  for  three  successive  years,  would  nearly  bankrupt  the  nation. 

As  food  for  men  and  animals,  it  is  alike  important.  To  it  we  owe 
much  of  our  beef,  the  greater  part  of  our  pork,  and  a  comparatively 
small  quantity  is  consumed  in  the  manufacture  of  malt  and  spirituous 
liquors.  American  corn-meal  is  generally  used  in  the  West  Indies, 
and  it  is  being  gradually  introduced  in  Europe.  The  Prussian  Gov- 
ernment has  instituted  experimental  inquiries  as  to  its  value  and  mode 
of  preparation. 

The  wheat-crop  from  1840  to  1850  increased  only  fifteen  per  cent.  In 
New  England,  the  cultivation  during  that  time  declined  fifty  per  cent. 
It  languishes  in  New  York,  is  nearly  stationary  in  the  Middle  States, 
but  is  increasing  largely  in  the  Northwestern  States.  Chicago,  which 
about  twenty  years  ago  imported  flour  and  meal  for  her  own  consump- 
tion, is  now  the  greatest  primary  grain  market  in  the  world,  rivaling 
Odessa  and  Galatz,  Dantzic  and  St.  Petersburg,  and  her  brands  of  flour 
are  recognized  throughout  Europe. 

In  New-York,  the  wheat-crop  from  1840  to  1850  declined  twenty-five 
per  cent.,  while  the  corn-crop  increased  nearly  one  hundred  per  cent. 

Of  our  exports  of  breadstuffs,  wheat  is  the  largest  item.  In  1850 
the  proportion  was  $40,000,000  worth  of  wheat  to  only  $7,000,000  of 
Indian  corn. 
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Our  exports  of  breadstuffs  of  late  years  have  singularly  varied.  In 
1847,  owing  to  the  Irish  famine,  they  rose  to  $68,000,000.  They  fell 
in  1848  to  $37,000,000,  and  in  1852  to  $25,000,000,  rising  again  in 
1854  to  $65,000,000;  sinking  the  next  year  to  $38,000,000,  and  again 
rising  in  1857  to  $77,000,000. 

The  average  export  price  of  flour,  as  ascertained  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  for  those  years,  does  not  explain  these  fluctuations. 
The  price  in  1852  was  $4.24;  in  1853,  $5.60;  1854,  $7.80;  in  1855, 
$10.  They  were  probably  owing  in  part  to  fluctuations  m  the  home 
supply,  as  well  as  in  the  foreign  demand,  influenced  somewhat  by  the 
European  and  Eastern  wars.  It  is  most  desirable  that  the  causes  of 
such  fluctuations  should  be  accurately  ascertained,  as  they  tend  to  ex- 
cite doubts  in  regard  to  the  certainty  of  agricultural  profits ;  and  the 
element  of  uncertainty  naturally  discourages  and  deters  prudent  men. 

There  are  several  topics,  deserving  careful  attention  in  connection 
with  the  subject ;  one,  the  rapid  introduction  of  labor-saving  agricul- 
tural implements,  overcoming  in  part  our  chief  difficulty  in  the  high 
price  of  labor ;  and  the  spread  of  agricultural  science  by  the  aid  of 
the  Patent  Office,  and  State,  county,  and  town  societies  and  clubs. 

Another,  of  an  opposite  character,  and  yet  more  importance,  is  the 
gradual  deterioration  of  the  soil  going  on  steadily  in  the  older  States, 
and  commencing  in  the  new ;  reducing  the  average  of  crops  to  the 
acre  far  below  the  average  on  the  soil  of  Europe,  which  has  been  cul- 
tivated for  centuries.  Of  wheat,  the  average  in  New  York,  Ohio,  and 
Indiana  is  twelve  bushels  to  the  acre,  while  in  England  it  is  twenty- 
one,  in  Flanders  twenty-three,  and  in  ScoJand  thirty.  How  far  it 
might  be  increased  by  culture  is  shown  by  occasional  crops  of  seventy 
in  England,  fifty  in  New  York,  and — ^as  reported — eighty -seven  at  San 
Jose,  in  California. 

The  returns  of  the  census  seem  to  indicate  a  diminution  in  the 
proportion  of  the  population  engaged  in  agriculture,  and  the  next 
census  should  determine  this  point  with  accuracy. 

The  tables  of  mortality  should  show  the  average  of  human  life  in 
the  towns  and  in  the  country.  It  might  tend  with  the  masses  to  lessen 
the  attractiveness  of  crowded  streets  over  the  rural  districts. 

In  Surrey,  England,  the  average  duration  of  life  is  forty-five  years, 
while  in  Manchester  and  Liverpool  it  is  only  twenty-five  years.  A 
table  at  Dorchester,  Massachusetts,  made  the  average  life  of  farmers 
forty-five  years;  of  merchants,  thirty-three ;  and  of  mechanics,  twen- 
ty-nine. The  proportion  of  male  births  in  the  rural  districts  was  found 
to  be  thirty-three  per  cent,  more  than  in  the  cities. 
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All  these  points  may  be  so  elaborated  and  verified  by  the  tables  of 
the  census,  that  its  returns  shall  teach  not  simply  lessons  in  political 
economy,  but  lessons  of  daily  duty,  especially  with  reference  to  the 
transmission  of  the  soil  to  our  children  with  its  fertility  unimpaired. 

The  subject  concerns  the  whole  country — it  is  attracting  the  atten- 
tion of  scientific  and  practical  minds  in  every  State,  and  more  or  less 
from  every  State  Government ;  and  suggestions  from  the  Society,  for 
the  improvement  of  the  schedules  for  the  approaching  Federal  census, 
will  doubtless  be  received  with  favor  and  carefully  considered. 


THOUGHTS   BY   THE   WAYSIDE. 


J.  T.  Sergeant,  of  Sergeantsville,  N.  J.,  speaks  his  "thoughts"  after 
this  manner,  in  a  late  Genesee  Farmer: 

When  I  see  a  mass  of  chips  accumulate  in  a  farmer's  back-yard,  re- 
maining year  after  year,  thinks  I  to  myself,  if  the  courser  ones  were 
raked  out,  they  would  serve  for  fuel,  while  the  finer  parts,  with  the  ad- 
dition of  soapsuds,  etc.,  from  the  house,  would  afford  a  valuable  source 
of  manure. 

When  I  see  the  banks  of  manure  resting  against  a  barn  in  the  sum- 
mer season,  serving  only  to  rot  the  building,  thinks  I  to  myself,  that 
manure  might  be  employed. 

When  I  see  plowing  done  year  after  year  in  the  same  track  by  the 
side  of  a  fence,  forming  a  gully  or  bank  of  considerable  bight,  and  of 
course  a  corresponding  leanness  in  the  interior  of  the  field,  thinks  I  to 
myself,  there  is  a  great  want  of  good  husbandry. 

When  I  see  fruit-trees  loaded  with  twice  the  top  necessary  for  bear- 
ing well,  and  this  perhaps  partly  dead,  thereby  keeping  the  needed 
rays  of  the  sun  from  the  under-crop,  thinks  I  to  myself,  here  is  an  in- 
dication of  bad  husbandry. 

When  I  see  stones  piled  round  the  trunk  of  a  fruit-tree,  thinks  I  to 
myself,  here  is  an  invitation  to  suckers  and  to  mice ;  and  if  dull  scythes 
should  follow,  it  would  not  be  strange. 

When  I  see  a  total  failure  of  a  crop  of  Indian  corn,  thinks  I  to 
myself,  if  that  man  had  bestowed  all  the  manure  and  two-thirds  of 
the  labor  on  half  the  ground  he  would  have  had  a  fair  crop. 

When  I  see  a  farmer  selling  his  ashes  for  ten  cents  per  bushel,  thinks 
J  to  myself,  he  had  better  have  given  the  purchaser  fifty  cents  to  leave 
it  for  his  corn  and  other  grain. 
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MILK  AND  THE  MILK  TRADE. 


"  There  is  cheating  in  all  trades  but  ours,"  is  an  old  maxim,  and  one 
brought  forcibly  to  mind  the  other  day  on  entering  into  conversation 
with  one  of  our  most  candid  and  extensive  milk-dealers. 

On  inquiring  whether  it  was  true  that  all  who  furnished  milk  to  the 
city  put  a  portion  of  water  into  it,  he  promptly  replied,  "  No  j  the  best 
milk-dealers  never  put  water  into  their  milk,  but  rather  put  milk  into 
water;"  and  went  on  gravely  to  point  out  a  very  essential  difference. 
By  the  latter  method,  the  animal  heat  was  expelled,  and  the  milk  was 
really  better,  and  bore  carriage  much  better,  and  prevented  the  rapid 
development  of  the  acid  principle. 

How  much  is  esteemed  necessary?  was  our  next  inquiry.  "Just 
enough  to  cool  it'* — of  course,  to  the  unscrupulous,  this  would  be  as 
much  as  it  would  bear  to  retain  the  milk  color,  or  as  much  as  the  con- 
science of  the  vender  would  permit  him  to  use. 

"0  no!  we  never  water  our  milk,  but  uniformly  pour  our  milk  into 
water."  What  an  artful  evasion,  this,  practiced  upon  our  good-natured 
townsmen,  and  for  what  a  specious  pretext!  I 

But  this  is  not  the  worst  form  of  adulteration  which  the  milk, 
Tended  in  our  streets,  undergoes.  Not  only  a  plenty  of  water  is  used, 
which  is  a  harmless  beverage,  as  all  good  temperance  men  will  allow, 
but  scarcely  a  dairy  is  to  be  found  that  the  cows  are  not  fed  upon  still- 
slop.  Now  it  is  well  known  that  the  character  and  kind  of  milk  de- 
pends essentially  on  the  food  eaten ;  even  the  composition  and  flavor 
of  milk  are  discoverable  in  the  butter.  However,  the  butyraceous 
property  will  scarcely  be  found  to  exist  at  all  in  the  milk  of  still-slop- 
fed  cows.  The  great  advantage  derivable  from  this  food  being  the 
great  yield  of  lactiferous  matter.  In  so  much  is  this  the  case  that  a 
cow,  so  poor  as  scarcely  able  to  stand,  will  yield  a  large  amount  of 
liquid  called  milk,  when  thus  fed. 

Cows  soon  become  diseased  when  fed  upon  still-slop,  but  the  owner 
finds  himself  amply  remunerated  in  the  amount  of  whey  and  water 
thus  profitably  disposed  of. 

If  you  would  convince  yourself  of  the  truth  of  our  remarks,  visit 
some  one  of  the  numerous  dairies  in  the  suburbs  of  our  cities,  and 
the  swindle  practiced  upon  our  citizens  will  be  apparent. 

Upon  this  beverage,  called  milk,  thousands  of  men,  women  and 
children,  are  daily  fed  and  poisoned. 
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As  we  meet  these  filthy  carts  upon  our  streets,  bearing  the  material 
out  of  which  milk  is  to  be  manufactured,  and  see  the  lean,  lank  and 
sickly  herds  which  are  daily  fed  thereon,  we  are  ready  to  exclaim,  Oh 
iempores  et  mores  I    What  impositions  will  not  be  submitted  to? 


!»♦•■ 


« WINTER-KILLING  OF  FRUIT  TREES." 


Mr.  Editor  :  I  wish  to  remark  upon  Gov.  Bebb^s  letter  to  Dr.  War- 
der, that  his  experience  is  different  from  most  others.  I  might  say 
that  the  universal  testimony  here  in  regard  to  that  choice  apple — 
"American  Golden  Russet,"  (Bullock  Pippin) — places  it  among  the 
most  tender  of  winter-killing  trees ;  while  Gov.  Bebb  says,  with  him, 
it  is  "perfectly  hardy  in  nursery  and  orchard."  He  also  puts  the 
"Fallenwalder" — Fallowater — in  that  class  j  it  is  quite  tender  with 
us.  In  his  class  of  "  half-hardy  or  tender  sorts,"  he  puts  the  Fulton 
and  White  Winter  Pearmain.  They  are  our  favorites  in  the  hardy 
class — valuable  in  every  respect — good  growers,  early  and  abundant 
bearers  of  valuable  fruit.  However,  Gov.  Bebb  may  be  quite  correct 
in  giving  his  experience,  but  it  differs  from  most  others. 

I  look  forward  with  much  interest  to  Dr.  Warder's  Fruit  Book. 
He  may  get  all  the  experience  he  can,  and  those  who  come  after  him 

will  find  corrections  to  make.         Yours,  etc.,  Suel  Fostsb. 

Muscatine,  Iowa,  April  10,  1858. 

[Mr.  Foster  has  been  active  the  two  years  past  in  stirring  up  the 
people  of  Iowa  to  the  importance  of  Farmers^  Education;  and  of  late 
the  Iowa  Legislature  has  passed  a  "Farmers'  College"  bill,  which  pro- 
vides for  the  location  of  a  College  upon  an  Experimental  Farm,  with 
not  less  than  six  hundred  and  forty  or  more  than  one  thousand  acres, 
the  site  to  be  fixed  next  year.  "How  befitting  and  wise,"  truly,  as  he 
says  in  a  private  note  to  us,  "  at  this  early  period  of  that  most  richly 
agricultural  State,  to  thus  promote  the  greatest  interest  of  the  State 
and  Nation." 

Mr.  F.  has  been  appointed  one  of  the  Trustees  of  the  above  Insti- 
tution. For  the  information  he  desires,  we  would  respectfully  refer 
him  to  Vols.  I  and  II  of  the  OinctnnaiuSj  and  the  Catalogues  of  Far- 
mers' College.  It  is  very  gratifying  to  us  to  see  the  interest  now  being 
manifested  all  over  our  country  in  behalf  of  Industrial  University 
Education.  To  promote  this  great  work  has  been  with  us  the  labor 
of  our  life.  Farmers'  College,  which  now  has  a  history  of  twenty-five 
years,  was,  we  believe,  the  first  successful  effort  in  this  behalf. — Ed.] 
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THE    PEAR  — ITS   CULTURE. 


With  us  the  Pear  is  a  great  favorite,  and  we  have  often  wondered 
that  a  fruit  so  universally  esteemed,  in  a  soil  and  climate  so  well 
adapted  to  its  successful  culture,  has  received  so  little  attention. 

It  is  with  pleasure  we  have  witnessed  the  progress  in  its  favor  for 
the  last  ten  years.  The  hills  about  Cincinnati,  where  formerly  but  an 
occasional  pear-tree  could  be  found,  and  those  of  the  more  indifferent 
kinds,  now  abound  with  this  most  luscious  fruit.  And  although  nu- 
merous conflicting  opinions  are  expressed  and  a  contrariety  of  views 
are  entertained  about  dwarf-pear  culture,  yet  we  are  compelled  to  say 
that  it  is  through  these  much-abused  dwarfs,  that  we  are  indebted  for 
the  seal  now  manifested  for  this  species  of  fruit. 

In  this  fast  age,  men  dislike  to  wait  eight  or  ten  years  for  the  fini 
fruit  of  their  labors.  In  this  respect  the  dwarf  seems  to  meet  the  de«^ 
mand :  we  have  known  a  cultivator  successfully  compete  for  the  highest 
prize  at  one  of  our  Fairs  the  second  year  after  planting.  In  this  way 
we  are  enabled  to  test  readily  the  qualities  of  any  new  pear  introduced 
and  ascertain  whether  afterward  it  would  be  desirable  to  cultivate  it  as 
a  standard.  Many  kinds  thrive  well  upon  the  quince,  forming  at  their 
junction  a  healthy  union,  and  flourish  for  many  years,  yielding  remu- 
nerative crops. 

Doubts  exist,  on  many  minds,  in  regard  to  the  economy  of  dwarf- 
pear  culture,  notwithstanding  all  the  advantages  urged  in  their  behalf, 
such  as  early  fruiting,  eto.  True,  this  question  must  for  a  time  remain 
unsettled,  for  the  want  of  more  experience,  there  not  having  been  as 
^et  time  given  for  a  fair  trial. 

Thus  far,  facts  go  to  establish  the  economy  of  dwarf-pear  culture, 
especially  upon  our  hill-tops,  and  rich  loamy  subsoils. 

While  we  would  say  plant  dwarfs  and  feed  them  well,  and,  by  working 
them  low  upon  the  quince  that  you  may  increase  their  longevity,  by  so 
setting  them  as  to  secure  roots  upon  the  pear-stock,  don't  fail  to  set  a 
good  proportion  of  standard  trees,  worked  on  good  seedlings.  The 
Bartlett,  one  of  the  very  best  kinds,  you  need  not  dwarf  at  all.  It 
will  bear  early  and  bear  so  constantly  as  to  become  a  semi-dwarf,  cul- 
tivated as  a  standard,  and  so  of  some  other  varieties. 

Dwarfs,  layers,  and  suckers,  are  but  abnormal  trees,  at  best,  and 
should  never  occupy  the  place  of  good  standards. 
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EFFECT  OF  TREES  UPON  CLIMATE  AND  VEGETATION. 


Mr.  Bryant,  in  giving  an  account  of  his  trayels  in  Europe,  tlms 
speaks  of  the  injurious  effects  on  climate  and  vegetation  caused  by  the 
destruction  of  trees: 

In  all  its  provinces  which  I  have  seen,  Spain  needs  a  reformer  like 
Dr.  Piper  in  our  country,  some  enthusiastic  friend  of  trees,  to  show 
the  people  the  folly  of  stripping  a  country  of  its  woods ;  but  in  no 
part  of  the  kingdom  is  he  so  much  needed  as  in  La  Mancha.  If  the 
castles  are  deplorably  naked,  La  Mancha  is  so  in  a  greater  degree,  if 
that  be  possible.  Till  you  begin  to  approach  the  Murican  frontier,  La 
Mancha  has  scarcely  a  bush ;  it  has  no  running  streams,  and  scarce  a 
blade  of  grass  makes  itself  seen.  But  to  return  to  the  subject  of 
trees;  they  say  at  Madrid:  "Aranjuez  is  overshadowed  with  trees; 
and  the  place  is  unhealthy  in  summer ;  trees  grow  along  the  Mansa- 
nares  under  the  walls  of  our  city,  and  on  the  banks  of  that  river  you 
have  the  tertian  ague."  The  answer  to  this  is  that  the  unhealthiness 
of  Aranjuez  is  caused  by  its  stagnant  waters,  and  there  is  no  proof  that 
trees  make  the  air  in  the  valley  of  the  Manzanares  unwholesome,  any 
more  than  the  pebbles  of  its  stream.  It  has  never  been  found  that 
the  health  of  a  district,  subject  to  fever  and  ague,  has  been  improved 
by  stripping  it  of  its  trees,  and  letting  in  the  sun,  to  bake  the  soil  and 
evaporate  the  moisture  to  its  unwholesome  dregs.  It  is  objected  again, 
in  the  grain -producing  districts  of  Spain,  that  trees  form  a  harbor  foir 
the  birds,  which  destroy  their  wheat.  For  these  childish  reasons, 
whole  provinces,  once  independent  kingdoms,  have  denied  themselves 
the  refreshments  of  shade  and  verdure,  have  hewn  down  the  forests 
which  covered  the  springs  of  their  rivers  and  kept  them  perennial, 
and  withheld  the  soil  from  being  washed  away  by  the  rains,  and  have 
let  in  the  winds  to  sweep  over  the  country  unchecked  and  winnow  its 
clods  to  powder. 

Ford,  in  his  *'  Handbook  for  Travelers,"  says  that  the  rivers  of  the 
country  are  constantly  diminishing.  I  do  not  know  what  evidence  he 
has  to  support  this  assertion  ;  he  certainly  produces  none ;  but  it  may 
safely  be  taken  for  granted,  that  they  have  now  less  depth  of  water  in 
Bummer  than  when  their  sources  were  shaded  by  woods,  under  which 
a  bed  of  leaves  absorbed  the  rains,  and  parted  with  them  from  a  too 
rapid  exhalation.  The  beds  of  many  of  the  rivers  of  Spain  are  dry  £br 
the  greater  part  of  the  year,  and  only  form  a  channel  for  torrents  in 
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the  rainy  seasons.  To  renew  the  groves  which  have  been  improvidently 
hewn  away,  would  be  a  difficult  task,  on  account  of  the  present  aridity 
of  the  soil  and  air,  which  are  unfavorable  to  the  growth  and  health  of 
trees ;  but  with  the  increase  of  their  number,  it  is  natural  to  expect 
that  the  work  of  rearing  them  would  become  easier.  It  will  require, 
however,  I  suppose,  centuries  to  wean  the  people  of  the  prejudice  of 
which  I  speak,  and  then  almost  as  long  a  time  to  repair  the  mischief 
which  is  its  fruits. 

La  Mancha  has  a  look  of  cheerlessness  and  poverty,  and  the  inter- 
vals between  town  and  town  are  longer  and  more  dreary  than  in  the 
Castiles.  I  hear  that  the  winds  in  summer,  sweeping  over  this  level 
region,  without  an  obstacle,  drift  the  dust  of  the  ways  and  fields  in 
almost  perpetual  clouds  through  the  air. 

[The  remarks  of  the  traveler  in  foreign  parts  will  soon  equally  apply 
to  this  country.  Our  people  are,  too,  much  in  the  habit  of  stripping 
the  country  of  trees ;  and  that  such  clearance  affects  the  climate  in 
many  places  detrimentally,  there  is  no  question. — Ed.] 


THE  INDIAN  LILAC,  OR  CHINA  BERRY. 


The  fruit  of  the  Melva  Azedarach,  or  great  Indiom  Lilac — ^a  tree  of 
uncommon  beauty,  introduced  into  the  Southern  States  from  China, 
and  hence  the  common  name.  It  is  now  naturalized  and  grows  every- 
where in  the  South.  It  is  a  popular  shade-tree  for  streets,  and  the 
wood  makes  most  beautiful  furniture — not  inferior  to  mfm-wood — ^and 
is  of  quick  growth.  The  seeds  are  very  hard  and  are  covered  with  a 
pulpy  pericarpum.  Every  part  of  the  tree — the  leaves  and  seeds — are 
highly  odorous  and  possess  powerful  anthelmintic  properties.  A  de- 
coction of  the  root  is  a  favorite  vermifuge,  and  in  the  han^s  of  a  good 
chemist  would  likely  supercede  "  Fahnestock"  or  the  "Dead  Shot,"  as 
a  saleable  article  for  this  purpose.  The  berries  will  expel  all  worms 
and  grubs  from  the  soil,  when  applied  as  manure.  The  first  use  of 
them,  as  an  expeller  of  the  skipper  fly,  while  smoking  bacon,  was  com- 
municated to  me  by  Col.  A.  P.  Calhoun,  President  of  the  State  Agri- 
cultural Society  of  South  Carolina,  and  I  published  the  receipt  origin- 
ally in  the  South  Carolinian  newspaper.  The  tree  in  the  north,  and 
in  England,  is  a  beautiful  green -house  shrub.  Here  it  attains  a  hight 
of  fifty  feet  in  a  few  years.  A  tree  here,  ten  years  old,  would  produce 
at  least  as  many  bushels  of  fruit.  A.  G.  Summeb. 

Pomaria,  S.  C. 
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CULTIVATED   PASTURE   LANDS. 


The  subject  of  the  grasses  and  its  importance,  has  been  frequently 
treated  of  in  the  Cincinnatus,  and  a  recurrence  to  it,  any  time,  it  is 
Hopeful  will  lead  the  agriculturist  to  study  bis  best  interest.  Our 
pasture  grounds  need  greater  attention  than  is  generally  paid  them,  to 
make  them  productive,  in  quantity  and  quality,  of  the  grasses  *'  good 
for  food  "  for  the  grazing  herd. 

A  Delaware  County  (Pa.)  farmer  correspondent  of  the  GermarUoum 
Telegraph,  with  whom  we  fully  agree,  treats  the  matter  scientifically 
and  intelligently,  in  the  language  following.  He  says :  *'  Next  to  the 
importance  of  having  good  stock,  is  that  of  providing  good  pasturage. 
All  lands  are  not  adapted  to  this  purpose.  There  is  a  vast  di£ference 
in  the  quality  of  the  grasses,  and  we  consequently  find  that  some  pas- 
tures in  which  there  is  a  luxuriant  and  well-sustained  crop  of  herbage, 
the  season  through,  always  famish  the  animals  depastured  on  them. 
Other  lands,  devoted  to  this  use,  while  they  appear  "  short  and  dry," 
turn  out  their  tenants  in  the  fall,  in  a  condition  obviously  improved— 
they  are  fat  and  sleek,  and  exhibit  no  signs  of  having  been  pinched 
for  food,  but  the  reverse.  Low  lands,  which  are  generally  saturated 
with  water,  which  becomes  stagnant,  produce  sedge  and  rushes,  and 
other  species  of  aquatic,  or  semi-aquatic  grasses,  and  can  never  be  ren- 
dered good  for  pasturage  without  draining.  Although  they  produce 
an  abundance  of  green  and  apparently  succulent  herbage,  the  animals 
are  invariably  poor — afford  but  little  milk,  and  come  to  the  barn  in  the 
autumn  lean  and  enfeebled.  High  grounds,  although  they  are  more 
liable  to  be  seriously  affected  by  drought,  have  the  advantage  of  pro- 
ducing a  more  nutritive  quality  of  food.  The  grasses  are  short,  sweet, 
and  highly  nutritive,  and  animals  depastured  upon  them  gain  rapidly 
in  flesh,  and  produce  not  only  a  larger  quantity  of  milk,  but  that  of  a 
superior  quality. 

Yet  the  best  pasture  lands,  like  grass  and  cultivated  soils,  in  gen- 
eral, will  nevertheless,  in  time,  become  sterile ;  the  more  valuable  kinds 
of  grass  will  ''run  out,"  and  be  supplanted  by  others  of  a  less  desirable 
or  entirely  worthless  class.  Nature,  in  this,  seems  to  corroborate  the 
importance  of  a  rotary  system  of  cultivation  with  respect  to  all  the 
more  valuable  productions.  After  producing  a  certain  class  of  plants, 
for  a  stated  or  definite  period,  the  soil  appears  to  weary  of  it,  and  to 
demand  a  change.     We  see,  in  our  forests,  that  the  oak  succeeds  the 
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pine,  and  the  pine  the  oak.  So  in  the  minor  productions.  Corn  can 
not  be  cultivated  with  success  on  the  same  soil,  more  than  three  sea- 
sons in  succession,  at  most.  Wheat  never  succeeds  more  than  two, 
and  clover  and  the  other  cultivated  grasses  deteriorate  after  yielding  a 
few  crops,  and  finally  depreciate  and  disappear. 

By  breaking  up  our  pasture  grounds  occasionally,  applying  manure 
and  plaster,  and  stocking  down  with  fresh  seed,  we  should  find  the  soil 
would  be  vastly  benefited  and  improved.  Where  the  surface  is  such 
as  not  to  favor  this  kind  of  amelioration,  the  use  of  plaster,  ashes,  lime, 
nitrate  of  soda,  salt,  and  other  similar  fertilizers,  is  of  great  benefit. 
Poudrette  and  guano,  as  well  as  bone-dust  and  ground  oyster-shells, 
have  been  used  with  good  success,  especially  on  sandy  pastures.  But 
as  to  guano,  I  can  not  recommend  it  for  this  purpose,  at  the  present 
high  prices.^' 
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Thottsands  of  dollars'  worth  of  slate  are  brought  from  Europe  an- 
nually, and,  that,  too,  when  better  can  be  found  in  Maine ;  reminding 
ns  of  the  Dutch  settlers  of  Manhattan  Island,  who  actually  brought 
from  Holland  to  New- York  the  bricks  of  which  their  houses  were 
built.  Thousands  of  families  might  be  attracted  and  supported  here 
by  the  Maine  slate -quarries  alone.  A  single  individual  has  imported 
from  Europe  in  one  year,  four  thousand  tons ;  and  five  thousand  men 
oould  not  supply  the  demand  for  slate  on  this  continent.  A  slate 
qnarrier  receives  $400  annually.  Thus  $2,000,000  might  be  immedi- 
ately invested  here,  and  even  more ;  for  if  the  article  could  be  sent  to 
market  conveniently,  it  would  find  purchasers  every-where,  even  among 
those  who  now  use  wood,  and  other  substitutes.  What  an  immense 
population  this  would  attract!  How  lands  would  go  up  in  such  a 
neighborhood  I  What  prosperity  would  flow  in  !  We  have  cut  an 
aggregate  of  $50,000,000  during  the  last  thirty  years,  in  lumber,  and 
have  grown  poorer  and  poorer  in  the  operation.  No  people  can  get 
rich  by  lumbering.  Aroostook  county  has  a  rich  soil,  but  other  parts 
of  Maine  are  poor  in  that  respect,  compared  with  some  other  States. 
But  God  has  compensated  us  by  filling  the  earth  beneath  us  with  min- 
eral products  of  incalculable  volume.  Let  the  State  as  carefiilly  de- 
velop her  resources  in  this  respect  as  she  has  guarded  her  lumber,  and 
we  shall  go  ahead  in  a  career  of  prosperity  equal  to  that  of  any  State. 
Maine  can  supply  America  with  slate,  and  thus  stop  the  large  importa« 
tion  from  Wales. 
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BENEFITS  TO  BE  DERIVED  FROM  AGRICULTURAL  COL- 

LEGES. 

Summary  of  the  benefits  which  Mr.  Morrill  proposed  from  the  passage 
of  the  Bill,  introduced  by  him,  in  behalf  of  Agricultural  Colleges,  is 
thus  comprehensively  summed  up : 
•  Pass  this  measure  and  we  shall  have  done — 

Something  to  enable  the  farmer  to  raise  two  blades-  of  grass  instead 
of  one; 

Something  for  every  owner  of  land ; 

Something  for  all  who  desire  to  own  land ; 

Something  for  cheap  scientific  education ; 

Something  for  every  man  who  loves  intelligence  and  not  ignorance; 

Something  to  induce  the  father's  sons  and  daughters  to  settle  and 
cluster  around  the  old  homesteads ; 

Something  to  remove  the  last  vestige  of  pauperism  from  our  land ; 

Something  for  peace,  good  order,  and  the  better  support  of  Chris- 
tian churches  and  common  schools ; 

Something  to  enable  sterile  railroads  to  pay  dividends ; 

Something  to  enable  the  people  to  bear  the  enormous  expenditures 
of  the  national  Government; 

Something  to  check  the  passion  of  individuals,  and  of  the  nation, 
for  indefinite  territorial  expansion  and  ultimate  decrepitude; 

Something  to  prevent  the  dispersion  of  our  population,  and  to  con- 
centrate it  around  the  best  lands  of  our  country — places  hallowed  by 
church  spires,  and  mellowed  by  all  the  influences  of  time — ^where  the 
consumer  will  be  placed  at  the  door  of  the  producer ;  and  thereby 

Something  to  obtain  higher  prices  for  all  sorts  of  agricultural  pro- 
ductions; and 

Something  to  increase  the  loveliness  of  the  American  landscape. 
Scientific  culture  is  the  sure  precursor  of  order  and  beauty.  Our 
esthetic  Diedrich  Knickerbockers,  who  have  no  land,  will  have  a  fairer 
opportunity  to  become  great  admirers  of  land  that  belongs  to  others. 

Many  of  our  wisest  statesmen  have  denounced  our  general  land  sys- 
tem as  a  prolific  source  of  corruption;  but  what  corruption  can  flow 
from  endowing  Agricultural  Colleges?  Here  is  neither  profligacy  nor 
waste,  but  a  measure  of  justice  and  beneficence.  Without  meaning  to 
express  my  opinion  for  or  against  the  homestead  policy,  I  ask,  in  all 
candor,  what  man  is  there  in  the  whole  length  and  breadth  of  our 
country,  who  would  not  prefer,  if  he  could  have  his  choice,  such  aa 
VOL.  m.,  NO.  VI. — 18. 
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edncatioQ  as  might  be  obtained  at  one  of  these  colleges  to  a  warrant 
for  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  land? 

The  persuasive  arguments  of  precedents ;  the  example  of  our  worth- 
iest rivals  in  Europe;  the  rejuvenation  of  worn-out  lands,  which  bring 
forth  taxes  only ;  the  petitions  of  farmers  every -where,  yearning  for  "  a 
more  excellent  way :"  philanthropy,  supported  by  our  own  highest  in- 
terests— all  these  considerations  impel  us  for  once  to  do  something  for 
agriculture  worthy  of  its  national  importance. 

By  the  recent  statements  of  the  Land  Office,  we  have  1,088,792,498 
acres  of  land  to  dispose  of;  and  when  this  bill  shall  have  passed, 
there  will  then  remain  about  one  thousand  and  eighty-three  millions 
of  acres.  We  shall  still  be  the  largest  landholders  in  the  world,  while 
confessedly  we  are  not  the  best  farmers.  Let  it  never  be  said  we  are 
"the  greatest  and  the  meanest  of  mankind." 


*»»•■ 


Pear  Culture. — Since  the  valuable  article  of  the  Hon.  M.  P.  Wil- 
der, which  appeared  sometime  ago  in  the  Cincinnatm  in  reply  to  that  of 
Mr.  Stems  and  others,  no  writer  has  been  bold  enough  to  deny  the  val- 
ue of  the  Pear  as  a  remunerating  fruit. 

A  well-known  and  forcible  writer  in  the  Horticulturist  for  May  has 
renewed  his  oft  repeated  attack  on  Pear  culture,  especially  dwarf-trees 
— and  now  nurserymen  may  as  well  wind  up  their  extensive  propaga- 
tion ;  for  if  the  article  of  Lewis  F.  Allen  of  Black  Rock,  Buffiilo,  has 
sufficient  weight  with  cultivators,  the  extensive  planting  of  Pears  will 
be  discontinued;  but  as  the  writer  himself  says,  "one  swallow  does  not 
make  a  summer,"  and  if  a  swallow  is  rash  enough  to  stray  out  of  its  sea- 
son or  latitude,  all  the  human  family  must  not  suppose  that  the  seasons 
have  changed.  As  Prof.  Gary  knows  something  of  the  merits  of  this 
question  we  hope  he  will  repeat  his  belief.  R.  R.  S. 

[The  letter  of  our  correspondent  having  reached  us  after  our  short 
article  on  the  Pear  was  in  type,  we  defer  anything  further  on  the  sub- 
ject now,  but  at  a  future  time  give  our  views,  in  extenso, — Ed.] 


N^ 


White  Pirk  Wheat. — This  very  excellent  variety  of  wheat,  so 
widely  disseminated  by  the  Agricultural  Department  of  Farmers'  Col- 
lege last  fall,  is  every -where  spoken  of  by  persons  who  procured  it,  as 
superior  to  any  other  kind,  in  vigor  of  constitution  and  generally  fine 
appearance.  It  far  surpasses  any  of  over  fifty  varieties  which  we  have 
tried.  Farm  Department,  Farmers'  College. 
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Much  has  been  said  and  written  about  the  Bee,  its  history,  habits,  etc., 
some  of  it  highly  interesting,  but  for  the  most  part  of  no  great  prac- 
tical utility.  The  work  of  Prof.  Langstroth  should  be  in  the  hands 
of  every  Bee-keeper  and  Naturalist,  and  will  richly  repay  any  reader 
for  its  close  perusal,  which  is  more  than  can  be  said  of  most  works  now 
emanating  from  the  Press,  on  this  and  kindred  subjects. 

But  we  did  not  take  up  our  pen  to  puff  a  book,  or  write  an  essay  on 
bees,  although  no  subject  has  oft  engaged  our  attention  with  deeper 
interest.*  We  wished  to  say  a  few  words  about  bee-houses,  which, 
upon  the  whole,  for  the  successful  culture  of  the  bee,  we  regard  as  a 
great  nuisance. 

The  constant  effort,  for  a  long  time,  has  been  to  bestow  great  atten- 
tion to  bee  hives,  bee-palaces  and  bee-houses.  We  have  been  the  en- 
tire round,  from  Rich  and  Reynolds  to  Arza  Gilmore;  have  tried  some 
fifteen  different  patent  hives,  and  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  a 
section  of  a  hollow  log,  after  the  primitive  style,  is  as  good  as  any  of 
them,  and  better  than  most. 

You  want  no  bee-houses.  The  greatest  difficulty,  arising  from  bee- 
keeping, is  in  the  loss  of  the  queen,  there  being  but  one  queen  to  a 
hive.  After  repeated  swarming,  as  is  often  the  case,  there  is  no  queen 
left,  and  no  eggs  in  a  state  to  produce  one.  The  result  is,  speedy 
destruction. 

When  hives  are  set  closely  together,  of  the  same  size,  diape,  color, 
and  upon  the  same  level,  the  young  queens,  on  emerging  for  fertiliza- 
tion, often  lose  their  way  and,  alighting  at  the  wrong  place,  are  in- 
stantly seized  and  destroyed ;  and  the  bee-keeper  is  soon  mortified  at 
seeing  his  hive  become  a  prey  to  the  miller,  which  is  sure  to  be  the 
case  upon  the  loss  of  the  queen.  To  satisfy  yourself  of  this  fact,  you 
have  but  to  take  the  queen  from  any  healthy  hive,  after  the  swarming 
season  is  over,  and  the  eggs  in  such  a  state  of  advancement  as  that  a 
queen  can  not  be  reared.  A  great  amount  of  the  labor  of  a  hive  of 
bees  is  in  destroying  millers'  eggs,  and  guarding  the  entrance  against 
intruders.  When  the  queen  is  gone,  all  is  confusion ;  their  labors  are 
intermitted,  and  the  hive  is  effectually  dead ;  or,  if  a  queen  is  to  be 

*  See  Vols.  I  and  II  of  the  Cincmnatw — in  the  May,  June  and  Julj  Nos.  of  l&st 
year,  especially,  where  the  subject  is  elaborately  treated. 
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reared,  it  is  for  some  days  essentially  dormant,  and  easy  ingress  is  fur- 
nished to  those  cormorants — the  moth — or  to  bees  from  other  hives, 
which  too  often  make  such  their  prey.  When  hives  are  so  placed,  near 
together,  as  in  a  bee-house,  the  bees,  by  losing  their  way  and  entering 
the  hive  of  their  neighbors,  interrupt  each  other's  movements,  and  are 
often  destroyed,  although  not  viewed  with  so  much  hostility  as  when 
a  queen  enters,  which  is  at  once  a  signal  for  battle.  Most  bee-houses, 
too,  are  so  constructed  as  to  be  the  hiding-places  of  spiders,  moths, 
etc.,  in  addition  to  their  being  more  or  less  expensive. 

Your  bees  should  be  set  upon  stands  about  your  yard  and  under 
your  trees  during  the  busy  season ;  and  in  the  fall,  when  the  nights 
become  cool,  may  with  propriety  be  removed  to  a  shed,  or,  if  you 
please,  a  cheap  bee-house,  so  constructed  as  to  ward  off  the  severity 
of  winter  blasts,  and  protect  them  from  snow  and  sleet.  In  the  sum- 
mer, all  that  is  required  is  a  protection  ft'om  heat,  by  covering  with  a 
board,  broader  than  the  hive,  or  placing  it  under  the  shade  of  a  tree. 

We  spoke  in  disparagement  of  patent  hives  and  bee-palaces.  We 
would  recommend,  however,  a  simply  constructed  hive,  with  a  door  in 
the  rear,  of  the  size  of  the  hive,  so  that  the  boxes  above  and  the  hive 
below,  being  glazed,  would  furnish  opportunity  to  the  Apiarian  to  know 
the  condition  of  his  hive.  The  receptacle  for  the  bees  should  contain 
a  cubic  foot ;  the  supers,  or  boxes  above,  should  be  about  six  inches 
square  and  twelve  long,  two  being  placed  over  each  hive.  Such  hives, 
made  of  good  boards,  one  inch  and  a  half  in  thickness^  and  raised 
during  the  working  season  tipon  small  blocks  about  an  inch  in  hight, 
is  all  you  can  do  for  their  accommodation  and  convenience.  When 
thus  provided,  watch  with  care  their  condition,  and  you  will  soon  find 
whether  they  are  destitute  of  a  queen ;  and  if  you  apprehend  their  in- 
ability to  raise  one,  expel  the  bees  and  take  their  honey,  for  if  you  do 
not,  the  moths  or  robber-bees  will  do  it  for  you.  If  a  healthy  queen  is 
present,  you  have  nothing  to  fear ;  they  will  protect  themselves,  with- 
out any  miller- traps  or  other  expedients;  and  if  your  hive  is  queen  less, 
all  these  fixtures  will  but  accelerate  the  destruction,  furnishing  a  lodg- 
ment for  these  insects.  The  most  successful  bee-keepers,  of  which  we 
have  knowledge,  have  never  used  either  bee-houses  or  patent  hives,  or, 
if  they  have,  they  have  long  since  abandoned  them. 

Judge  Fishback,  of  Batavia,  Clermont  County,  has  bestowed  great 
attention  to  this  subject,  as  likewise  W.  K.  Todd,  of  Madison,  Indiana. 
They  are  successful  bee-keepers,  and  now  have  extensive  Apiaries; 
they  find  the  simpler  their  treatment  of  the  bee,  the  more  successful 
they  are ;  for,  after  all,  it  depends  more  upon  the  pasture,  than  the 
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bive.  If  you  could  keep  up  the  white  clover,  the  linden,  and  other 
favorite  flowers,  two-thirds  of  the  year,  or  even  two  months  in  the 
year,  honey  would  abound  and  our  bees  would  be  healthy;  otherwise, 
like  the  horse,  whose  groom  kept  rubbing  and  combing,  without  feed- 
ing, was  neither  beautiful  or  useful. 

Our  bee  season  is  now  only  from  four  to  six  weeks.     The  remainder 
of  the  year  bees  consume  more  than  they  gather. 


m»%^ 


CORRESPONDENCE  OP  THE  CINCINNATUS. 


Editor  Cincinnatus:  I  have  received  your  excellent  paper  since 
January  first  of  the  present  year,  and  am  much  pleased  with  its  ap- 
pearance, and  the  matter  contained  in  it,  especially  as  both  increase  in 
beauty  and  utility  with  each  month. 

I  was  educated  to  the  profession  of  medicine  and  surgery,  and  have 
practiced  most  of  the  time  for  the  past  twelve  years,  in  this  obscure 
part  of  Hoosierdom.  But  good  fortune  has  been  assisting  me,  so  that 
I  have  been  advancing  slowly,  but  surely,  to  take  rank  among  the 
farmers,  who  are,  in  truth,  the  real  lords  of  creation  ;  but  for  all  this 
I  am  not  proud;  and  I  think  that  a  doctor  of  agriculture  is  as  good  as 
a  doctor  of  medicine  and  surgery,  if  he  only  follows  his  profession,  or 
leads  it  with  earnestness;  and  I  do  not  even  think  he  can  look  down  on 
the  Doctor  of  Divinity,  if  he  is  really  such,  with  contempt;  for  a  doc- 
tor of  any  profession — if  he  is  really  such— can  only  lead  men  nearer 
the  truth.  So  /  will  not  yet  pretend  to  (each  the  readers  of  the  Cin- 
cinnafus,  but  will  let  them  know  what  my  practice  has  been ;  and  I 
hope  if  I  have  been  wrong,  some  of  the  sages  of  the  profession  will 
good-naturedly  set  me  right. 

First,  then,  as  to  planting  potatoes.  I  have  experimented  for  the 
past  six  years;  and  I  find  that  the  eyes  alone  planted  produce  largest 
and  soundest  potatoes,  however  discouragingly  they  may  look  at  first. 

Next,  to  drain  a  wet  prairie,  cut  a  deep,  wide  ditch  through  the  cen- 
ter ;  then,  open  or  covered  ditches  from  the  edges  to  the  main  ditch, 
wherever  springs  appear.  It  does  not  matter  how  boggy  the  land ;  if 
you  have  fall,  and  cut  a  deep  ditch,  the  land  will  become  arable.  I 
cut  a  five-foot  ditch,  two  feet  wide,  from  the  outlet  to  a  high  boggy 
bank,  where  I  could  thrust  a  ten-foot  rail  down  its  whole  length.  The 
ditch  was  finished  last  winter,  filled  with  brush  and  covered;  and  over 
what  was  the  boggiest  part,  now  a  team  could  walk  with  a  ton  of  hay 
to  the  wagon. 
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Next,  head  fruit  trees,  of  any  and  all  kinds,  in  onr  dry,  hot  climate, 
as  near  the  ground  as  possible ;  and  not  more  than  thirty  feet  apart, 
if  you  want  handsome,  early-bearing,  long-lived  trees. 

Next,  never  make  a  naked  summer-fallow  for  wheat.  Sow  oats,  tur- 
nips, corn,  barley  or  rye;  pasture  close,  and  give  three  thorough  plow- 
ings  during  the  middle  of  August,  and  sow  during  the  last  week  of 
August.  Sow  plenty  of  seed,  not  less  than  two  bushels* — if  sown 
broadcast — to  the  acre.  Sow  clover-seed  on  the  wheat  next  spring,  one 
bushel  to  thre'fe  acres ;  and  if  you  do  not  know  what  to  do  with  the 
clover-hay  next  year,  let  me  hear  from  you,  and  I  will  let  you  know. 

Chas.  Brackett. 

Rochester,  Fulton  Ca,  Ind.,  April,  1858. 


*^*m 


ANSWERS   TO   CORRESPONDENTS 


A.  H.  B. — The  insects  you  send  us  for  examination,  and  which  ap- 
peared in  such  numbers  upon  your  garden -vegetables,  belong  to  the 
great  order  Diptera,  or  two-winged  insects,  of  which  the  common  fly 
and  mosquito  are  examples.  Four  hundred  thousand  species  of  all 
sorts  of  insects  are  supposed  to  exist,  and  the  Coleoptera — Beetles — 
and  the  Diptera  are  the  most  numerous.  We  can  not  give  you  the 
generic  name  of  the  fly  you  send ;  it  is  not  directly  injurious  itself  to 
vegetation,  having  no  organs  for  piercing  or  masticating  the  leaf,  but 
its  larvae  may  be  destructive,  or  may  be  very  beneficial,  by  destroying 
the  plant-lice — Aphides.  This  can  only  be  determined  by  close  watch- 
ing. What  a  wide  field  here  opens  for  the  farmer  and  gardener.  The 
study  of  insect  life.  Verily,  there  is  no  lot  in  life  so  well  calculated 
to  develop  both  body  and  mind,  as  that  of  the  intelligent  tiller  of  the 
soil. 


■»<■■ 


King  Philip  Corn. — The  Germantown  Telegraph  very  piquently 
remarks,  that  the  King  Philip  Corn,  having  proved  a  nine-days*  won- 
der, got  up  to  fill  the  pockets  of  some  sharp  fancy  seedsman,  does  not 
seem,  after  one  year's  trial,  to  satisfy  a  majority  of  those  from  whom 
we  have  heard,  of  its  superior  character.  Still,  there  is  a  great  diver- 
sity of  opinion — some  extoling  it  highly ;  while  others  condemn  it 
roundly.  We  have  a  small  quantity  of  the  corn  on  hand — not  over  a 
pint — which  we  are  ready  to  distribute  to  those  desirous  of  trying  it. 

•One  bushel,  properly  sown,  upon  the  surface,  without  being  too  deeply  cov- 
ered, is  better  than  two  bushels  plowed  in  or  harrowed  deeply. — Ed. 
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MINUTES    OF   CINCINNATI   HORTICULTURAL    SOCIETY. 


Cincinnati,  April  10,  1858. 

President  in  the  Chair.  Minutes  read  and  approved  after  amendment  by  add- 
ing Mr.  Riley's  motion  permitting  Mr.  Howarth  to  conclude  the  reading  of  Mb 
paper. 

On  motion,  Mr.  E.  J.  Hooper  was  appointed  to  act  with  the  Fruit  Committee, 
a  quorum  of  which  was  not  present.  The  Committee  submitted  the  following 
report,  which  was,  on  motion,  received  and  adopted. 

FRUITS   EXHIBITED   AND   REPORTED    ON. 

Apples. — By  Mr.  J.  B.  Orange,  Albion,  Edwards  County,  Illinois — ^The  Bald- 
win, a  fine  specimen,  sound  and  good. 

By  E.  J.  Hooper — Rawle's  Janet ;  very  fine. 

By  Mr.  Mullet — Lansingburg ;  of  little  value  except  for  keeping. 

By  C.  Cameron — An  apple  unknown ;  very  good. 

By  J.  C.  Leat,  Indiana — The  Germanite,  good;  Pryor's  Red,  good;  Prichard's 
Reserve,  very  good ;  Rawle's  Janet,  sound  and  well-flavored,  juicy — ^the  Pryor's 
Red,  so  called,  is  the  Romanite;  Imperial  Pearmain,  decayed;  a  '* Russet,"  good, 
supposed  to  be  Poughkeepsie  Christmas  Apple,  mealy;  Priestly,  and  others, 
decayed. 

By  Jaa.  C.  Brand,  Urbana,  0. — ^Two  sorts  of  Seedling  Apples,  unknown,  not 
admired;  the  Donaldson  Russet,  said  to  be  a  good  bearer,  and  to  keep  well,  much 
admired  where  known;  Jones'  Seedling,  egg-shaped,  very  prolific  and  cooks 
well — a  good  family  apple. 

Mr.  Hooper,  from  the  Vegetable  Committee,  reported  the  exhibition  of  a  re- 
markably fine  specimen  of  the  Ash-leaved  Kidney  Potato,  by  Mr.  C.  B.  Dyer,  of 
Mount  Harrison. 

Mrs.  McAvoy  exhibited  a  beautiful  specimen  of  the  Longworth's  Prolifio 
Strawberry,  in  full  bearing,  with  one  large  and  luscious  berry,  fully  ripe.  The 
plant  from  the  green-house,  of  course,  was  very  thrifty  and  contained  about  a 
dozen  well-formed  berries. 

Messrs.  Hageman  and  Cox,  of  Sharonville,  exhibited  some  very  good  Sorghum 
Vinegar. 

Mr.  Addis  and  others  stated  that  their  peach-orchards  are  in  fine  condition, 
and  give  promise  of  an  abundant  crop. 

The  following  very  interesting  paper  on  the  best  method  of  cultivating  the 
Asparagus^  was  presented  by  Dr.  Mosher,  of  Kentucky,  and,  being  read,  waa 
ordered  to  be  published: 

To  THE  Cincinnati  Horticultural  Society:  As  the  season  of  Asparagus  is 
near  at  hand,  and  gardeners  are  preparing  new  beds  for  its  propagation,  I  have 
a  few  words  to  offer  in  behalf  of  this  much-abused  vegetable,  which,  with  proper 
culture  and  treatment,  is  capable  of  affording  one  of  the  most  delicious  luxuries 
of  the  table ;  but,  as  at  present  managed  and  brought  to  the  market,  is  rendered 
almost  worthless — fair  to  the  eye,  but  to  the  palate  disappointment — stringy  and 
almost  woody  in  texture,  and  nearly  destitute  of  flavor. 

If  there  is  one  branch  of  Horticulture  that  needs  reform,  it  is  the  culture  of 
Asparagus ;  and  as  a  matter  of  such  economical  importance,  I  am  constrained 
again  to  call  the  attention  of  this  Society  to  the  subject,  that  they  may  exert 
their  influence  in  disseminating  a  correct  taste  with  the  public  in  regani  to  it. 
The  whole  fault  does  not  lie  wiUi  the  gardeners,  who  have  to  cater  to  an  uncul- 
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tiyated  and  incorrect  taste.  To  effect  this,  the  whole  treatment  of  the  plant  is 
conducted  in  violence  to  its  natural  habits,  and  with  a  total  disregard  to  the  best 
principles  of  vegetable  physiology. 

In  the  ordinary  mode  of  cultivation,  great  pains  is  taken  by  gardeners  to 
plant  the  roots  deep  in  the  ground,  so  that  the  crown  may  be  six  or  eight  inches 
below  the  surface,  that  it  may  be  blanched  on  arriving  at  the  surface,  and  is  cut 
four  or  five  inches  below,  appearing  white  and  beautiful ;  but  from  the  long  time 
required  for  the  shoots  to  grow  from  the  crown  to  the  surface,  a  deposition  of 
ligneous  matter  takes  place  in  the  white  part,  which  becomes  stringy,  and  none 
but  the  tip-green  end,  that  has  been  somewhat  matured  by  light  and  air,  is 
eatable,  and  even  this  is  of  inferior  flavor. 

In  connection  with  this  mode  of  culture,  another  great  error  consists  in  plant- 
ing roots  instead  of  seeds.  Roots  one,  two  or  three  years  old,  each  of  which  is 
a  bundle  of  numerous  long  fibers,  that,  perhaps,  has  been  exposed  for  weeks 
out  of  the  ground ;  by  being  planted  at  so  great  a  depth,  all  perish  but  the  crown 
of  the  plant,  which  has  to  throw  down  a  new  set  of  fibrous- roots  before  much 
headway  is  gained  in  its  growth;  and  two  or  three  years  will  be  required  before 
they  are  capable  of  throwing  up  strong  or  thrifty  shoots ;  the  rapid  succession 
and  growth  of  which  are  also  retarded  by  cutting  below  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  as  no  new  eyes  or  buds  will  be  protruded  from  the  crown  so  long  as  the 
stump  continues  to  draw  up  the  sap. 

The  method  of  raising  Asparagus,  which,  after  numerous  trials,  has  proved 
most  successful,  and  perfectly  satisfactory  with  me,  and  I  would  recommend,  is 
as  follows:  Prepare  the  ground  in  the  usual  manner,  that  is,  by  digging  out  the 
bed  two  or  three  feet  deep,  with  a  good  under  drain,  so  that  no  water  will  remain 
long  at  the  bottom.  Then  fill  up  the  cavity  with  the  earth  that  was  thrown  out, 
mixing  it  with  plenty  of  well-rotted  manure — the  best  of  the  earth  to  be  reserved 
for  the  top  of  the  bed,  which  should  be  light  and  fine.  Now,  instead  of  roots, 
plant  seeds.  They  should  be  planted  a  foot  apart  each  way,  and  two  inches  deep, 
no  more;  two  or  three  seeds  may  be  put  in  a  place  to  secure  a  good  stand;  but 
be  sure  te  pull  out  all  but  one,  as  soon  as  you  are  sure  of  their  growth.  Keep 
the  ground  mellow  and  free  from  weeds,  and  the  third  spring  you  will  have  a 
fair  crop  of  tolerable  sized  Asparagus  fit  for  the  table,  and  the  fourth  spring  it 
will  be  rank  and  abundant,  and  should  be  always  cut  even  with  the  surface  of 
the  ground,  so  that  the  stumps  left  will  the  more  speedily  dry  up  down  to  the 
crown,  from  whence  new  shoots  will  be  thrown  up  in  rapid  succession.  By  this 
method  you  will  have  a  natural  bed  of  the  most  delicious  and  high-flavored  As- 
paragus. None  but  that  which  grows  rapidly  above  ground  is  fit  for  the  table. 
If  cut  when  four  or  five  inches  above  the  surface,  it  will  all  be  tender,  juicy  and 
irell-flavored,  and  will  satisfy  the  appetite  of  the  most  fastidious  epicure. 

Latonia  Springs,  Ky.,  April  6.  S.  MOSHER. 

The  reading  of  the  foregoing  paper  elicited  from  the  President,  Mr.  Foote,  and 
Mr.  MuUett,  some  interesting  remarks  in  relation  to  the  use  of  salt  on  the  As- 
paragus beds,  going  to  show  that  as  the  native  habitat  of  the  plant  is  in  marshy 
ground  subject  to  overflow  by  sea-water,  the  presence  of  salt  would  be  conducive 
to  the  perfection  of  the  plant. 

Dr.  Mosher  doubted  its  benefits,  further  than  to  destroy  weeds  in  the  Aspara- 
gus beds,  stating  that  he  had  an  excellent  bed  which  had  been  cultivated  for 
about  twenty  years  without  the  application  of  salt.  He  also  stated  that  he  had 
made  a  new  bed  four  years  ago  this  spring,  pursuant  to  the  method  indicated  in 
the  foregoing  paper,  and  last  summer  being  the  third  year  from  planting  the 
seeds,  he  had  cut  from  it  some  of  the  finest  he  had  ever  seen — '^as  tender  as  peas." 

Adjourned. 

Saturday,  April  17. 

Mr.  £.  J.  Hooper  in  the  chair.    Minutes  read  and  approved. 

A  communication  was  read  from  Wm.  Glasgow,  jr.,  President  of  the  Missouri 
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Wine  Company,  St.  Louis,  requesting  contributions  of  wine  for  the  approaohing 
''Wine  Fair,"  and  accompanied  by  the  following  announcement: 

WINE    FAIR    OF    THE    MISSOURI    WINE    COMPANY  —  PREMIUMS    TWO    HUNDRED    AlTD 

FIFTY   DOLLARS. 

The  Missouri  Wine  Company  offers  the  following  premiums  for  the  best  purb 
NATIVE  WINES,  of  the  growth  of  1857,  to  be  offered  in  competition  in  the  city  of 
St  Louis,  on  Wednesday,  the  12th  of  May  next: 


First  Premium $100 

Second  Premium 50 

Third  Premium 46 


Fourth  Premium $80 

Fifth  Premium 20 

Sixth  Premium 10 


The  object  being  to  encourage  the  culture  of  the  vine,  the  wines  offered  must 
be  the  product  of  the  competitors,  from  quantities  of  not  less  than  forty  gallons, 
and  of  the  vintage  of  1857. 

Each  sample  to  consist  of  three  bottles,  to  be  forwarded  previously  to  the  ad- 
dress of  the  undersigned,  care  of  E.  Mackenzie.  Competition  is  solicited  from 
all  the  wine-growing  States. 

A  committee  of  twenty-six  gentlemen  were  named,  of  whom  Messrs.  N.  Long- 
worth,  M.  Werk,  R.  Buchanan,  and  Dr.  Warder  are  of  Cincinnati. 

Also,  Mr.  Selves  announced  that  he  was  ab^ut  to  receive  from  our  valued 
friend  and  fellow-member,  Qabriel  Sleath,  now  of  England,  a  box  of  seeds  for 
the  members  of  the  Society,  and  a  pair  of  living  swans  for  the  Spring  Grove 
Cemetery.    Adjourned. 

Saturday,  April  24. 

President  in  the  Chair;  Minutes  read  and  approved. 

Mr.  Foote  gave  notice,  in  writing,  that  a  proposition  will  be  presented,  at  the 
proper  time,  to  change  Article  XIII  of  the  Constitution,  by  striking  out  the 
words  ^<at  ten  o'clock  A.  M.,"  in  reference  to  the  hour  of  meeting.  Laid  over 
one  week. 

Under  the  order  of  "  miscellaneous  business,"  the  President  called  attention  to 
an  article,  recently  published  by  Dr.  Mosher,  on  the  subject  of  and  in  regard  to 
the  time  best  suited  for  cutting  timber  to  be  used  as  fencing-posts.  Dr.  Whipple 
stated  that,  by  experiment,  he  had  satisfied  himself  that  locusUposts  put  into  the 
ground  top-end  down  would  remain  sound,  when  posU  from  the  same  tree  put  into 
the  ground  but-end  down,  became  rotten.  Mr.  Toung  stated  that  the  locust,  not 
being  succulent  in  its  growth,  was  least  affected,  as  to  durability,  of  any  kind 
of  timber  by  the  season  when  cut.  But  he  would,  ordinarily,  prefer  the  timber 
cut  from  last  of  July  to  October.    Dr.  Mosher  concurred  in  this  view. 

Mr.  Riley  submitted  some  facts  in  relation  to  an  insect  whose  larvss  he  had 
recently  observed  in  his  peach-trees,  and  made  inquiry  as  to  its  name  and  na- 
ture. Dr.  Mosher  thought,  from  the  facts  stated  by  Mr.  Riley,  that  the  insect  in 
question  is  the  Ciccaa  Plebia^  a  species  of  the  locust,  which  is  heard  to  sing  with 
remarkable  shrillness  during  summer.  Its  eggs  are  deposited  by  successive 
punctures  made  longitudinally  upon  the  branch ;  and  the  insect  is  so  rapidly 
increasing  from  year  to  year  as  to  deserve  the  attention  of  entomologiste  and 
orchard  ists. 

A  communication  was  presented  and  read  from  N.  Longworth,  Esq.,  concern- 
ing a  strawberry  advertised  by  a  Mr.  Burdett,  of  Niagara  County,  N.  Y.,  at  $6 
per  dozeri,  and  claimed  to  produce  "i«n  times  as  muchjrmt  as  Hovey's  Seedling"— 
from  which  the  new  plant  is  said  to  have  been  derived — and  "  of  better  quality 
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and  more  saleable  than  the  frait  from  the  parent  stem."     And  on  the  proof  of 

"this  miracle" — as  Mr.  Longworth  styles  it — in  the  manner  indicated  by  him, 

he  offers  Mr.  Burdett  the  following  liberal  premium  list)  viz : 

If  ten  times  as  large  a  crop  as  Hoyey's $100 

If  five  times  as  large 50 

If  as  large  a  crop  and  of  equal  quality 25 

The  communication,  on  being  read,  was,  on  motion,  ordered  to  be  filed. 

The  Corresponding  Secretary  announced  the  receipt  of  a  package  of  seeds 
flrom  the  United  States  Patent  Office,  by  favor  of  Hon.  G.  E.  Pugh,  which  were 
distributed  by  the  Council. 

Mr.  Selves  likewise  laid  before  the  Society  a  box  of  seeds,  received,  for  the 
Society,  from  Mr.  Gabriel  Sleath,  England,  accompanied  by  two  large  and  hand- 
some volumes  of  the  Gardeneri^  Chronicle^  presented  by  Mr.  Sleath  to  the  So- 
ciety's Library,  and  all  in  fine  condition. 

The  President  likewise  read  and  laid  before  the  Society  the  following  letter, 

which  was  ordered  to  be  published : 

Bury,  Lancashire,  March  81,  1858. 
To  William  StomSy  F^q.,  President  of  the  Cincinnati  Horticultural  Society: 

Dear  Sir:  I  beg  to  present  to  this  Society,  through  you,  as  President,  some 
English  seeds,  etc.,  with  two  volumes  of  the  Gardener's  Chronicle^  for  the  years 
1844-46,  in  which,  I  trust,  something  may  be  found  that  will  please,  if  not  in- 
struct, some  of  our  members.  I  can  not,  with  truth,  say  that  all  the  seeds  are 
precisely  what  they  are  called,  but  I  have  got  them  with  their  names  attached, 
so  that  you  must  accept  the  will  for  the  deed.  You  will  kindly  express  mine 
and  my  wife's  good  feelings  to  all  your  members,  collectively  and  individually, 
and  believe  me,  we  can  neither  of  us  forget  the  many  and  happy  hours  we  have 
spent  among  them,  and  the  good  wishes  we  must  always  retain  for  the  prosperity 
of  this  Society.  Accept  our  kind  regards  yourself.  Remaining,  yours,  very 
respectfully,  GABRIEL  SLEATH. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Riley,  it  was  ordered  that  the  thanks  of  the  Society  should 

be  kindly  expressed  to  Mr.  Sleath  for  his  valuable  and  appropriate  donation  of 

seeds  to  the  members,  and  books  to  the  Library;  and  that  the  Corresponding 

Secretary  be  charged  with  the  duty  of  communicating  this  expression  of  the 

Society's  thanks  to  Mr.  Sleath,  in  England. 

FRUITS    EXHIBITED    AND    REPORTED   ON. 

Apples, — By  J.  E.  Mottier — Golay's  Seedling,  in  very  fine  condition,  an  excel- 
lent sweet  apple,  keeps  well;  Rawle's  Janet,  large,  juicy  and  in  fine  condition; 
R.  Island  Greening,  good  specimens;  Pryor's  Red,  fine  specimen,  first-rate;  N. 
Pippin,  Rome  Beauty,  Baldwin,  Winesap,  Carolina  Red  or  ''Horse,"  good  speci- 
mens, second-rate  fruit.     All  these  apples  are  remarkably  well  preserved. 

A  very  fine  specimen-plant  of  McAvoy's  Superior,  from  Mrs.  McAvoy,  bearing 

ripened  fruit,  was  also  exhibited. 

REPORT  OF  VEGETABLE  COMMITTEE,  READ  AND  ADOPTED. 

Three  dozen  Asparagus  from  Mr.  Mottier,  of  great  thickness,  as  well  as  of 
sufficient  length — in  other  words,  cut  very  little  below  the  surface  of  the  ground 
— to  possess  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  green,  or  best  edible  matter,  the  want 
of  which  is  a  great  mistake  in  our  markets,  either  of  the  growers  or  consumers. 
Also,  very  fine  specimens  of  the  same  from  Mr.  P.  Consadine,  but  cut  much  below 
the  ground  in  the  old  fashion,  too  much  in  vogue  as  yet     Adjourned. 

Saturday,  May  1. 

President  in  the  Chair.     Minutes  read  and  approved. 

A  communication  from  Mr.  Garretson,  of  Iowa,  concerning  an  everbearing 

Strawberry,  was  received,  read,  and  ordered  to  be  filed. 
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Col.  Wm.  Miner,  of  Lebanon,  Ohio,  was  elected  to  membership. 

Upon  inquiry  made  touching  the  condition  of  the  fruit  since  the  recent  troBta, 
Dr.  Schseffer  stated  that  he  had  made  a  somewhat  extended  examination  of  the 
orchards  and  yineyards  in  the  yicinity  of  the  city,  and  found  a  considerable 
injury  sustained  in  some  localities;  but,  upon  the  whole,  a  fair  crop  might  bt 
expected. 

Mr.  Orange  remarked  that,  with  him — on  an  elevated  point — very  little  injury 
had  been  sustained.  He  had  observed  in  the  case  of  the  peach-trees  that  he  had 
trained  to  branch  near  the  ground,  while  the  higher  branches  were  almost  un- 
touched, the  lower  ones  of  the  same  trees  had  scarcely  any  fruit  left  upon  them. 

Mr.  Hooper,  whose  orchard  and  vineyard  are  also  on  high  ground — ^baok  of 
Newport,  Ky. — also  stated  that  his  fruit  was  but  little  injured. 

Mr.  Riley  thought  the  damage  would  be  found,  on  critical  examination  of  the 
fruit,  to  be  more  extensive  and  serious  than  was  now  anticipated. 

Mr.  Ferguson,  of  Loveland,  stated  that,  though  their  peaches  were  mostly 
killed,  yet  the  apples  and  more  hardy  fruits  would  be  a  fair  crop. 

Mr.  Catt,  of  Cheviot,  stated  that,  on  Cheviot  Hills,  the  orchards  had  suffered 
materially,  especially  the  peaches  and  better  varieties  of  the  cherry ;  the  apples 
were,  however,  in  good  condition. 

Mr.  Footers  proposition  for  amendment  of  Article  XIII  of  the  Constitntioii, 
submitted  last  week  and  laid  over,  was  called  up  and  adopted — striking  out  the 
words  "at  ten  o'clock  A.  M." — whereupon,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Kelley,  it  was  or- 
dered that  the  hour  of  meeting  should  be  at  half-past  ten  o'clock,  till  otherwise 
ordered  by  the  Society. 

Mr.  Orange  announced  that,  having  called  on  Mr.  Selves  to  ascertain  the 
amount  of  charges  on  the  box  of  seeds  received  from  England,  and  distributed 
last  week,  Mr.  Selves  declined  making  any  charge  therefor,  and  generously  ac- 
quitted the  Society  of  all  expense  in  that  behalf,  for  which  the  Society  tendered 
to  Mr.  Selves  their  vote  of  thanks. 

FRUITS    EXHIBITED    AND    REPORTED    ON. 

Apples. — By  Mr.  George  Catt — The  Tulpehocken,  Romanite,  Pennsylvania 
Keeper — resembles  Newtown  Pippin;  Newtown  Pippin,  Virginia  Greening  (?), 
Orange  Russet,  small,  pleasant. 

By  Dr.  Petticolas — Pryor's  Red  and  Newtown  Pippin. 

FLOWERS    EXHIBITED    AND    REPORTED    ON. 

By  Mrs.  Bickham — Three  varieties  of  the  Spirea  Hypericifolia,  Lonicera  tar- 
tarica  alba  et  rubra,  Syringa  Persica,  Kerrya  Japonica,  Calyanthus  Floridae, 
two  varieties  of  the  Peonia  Arborea,  Narcissus  Jonquilla. 

By  Colonel  Charles  E.  Harbeson,  Rose  Hill,  Hamilton  County,  Ohio — A  new 
variety  of  Dogwood — Cornus  Florinda;  the  present  variety  named  by  us  var.  Ru- 
bens. The  involucmm  of  the  flower  is  deeply  tinged  with  pink  at  its  earliest 
period.  It  is  evidently  a  variety  of  the  common  Cornus  Florinda.  We  consider 
it  a  very  desirable  acquisition.     Adjourned. 

Saturday,  May  8. 

President  in  the  Chair.     Minutes  read  and  approved. 

The  Corresponding  Secretary,  Mr.  Bickham,  reported  a  large  package  of  seeds 
from  the  United  States  Patent  Office  on  hand  for  distribution. 

Mr.  Sanford  exhibited  a  branch  of  dwarf-pear  grafted  on  quince  stock,  muoh 
injured  by  insect  punctures,  which  were  supposed  to  be  the  cause  of  the  sickly 
condition  of  the  branch. 
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The  President  remarked  that  the  specimen  exhibited  indications  of  an  imper- 
fect union  of  the  wood  at  the  point  of  grafting,  which  he  thought  would  be  found 
to  occur  as  a  general  defect  in  dwarfing  the  pear  upon  the  quince  stock,  and 
alluded  to  some  remarks  of  a  Mr.  Allen,  of  Buffalo,  published  in  a  horticultural 
work,  tending  to  the  same  conclusion. 

Mr.  Buchanan  stated  that  he  thought  it  probable  that  in  the  latitude  and  cU-« 
mate  of  Buffalo  and  northern  New- York,  not  congenial  to  the  growth  of  the  pear, 
such  lack  of  perfect  union  in  the  woody  tissues  might  be  found  as  of  frequent 
oocurrence;  but  that  in  this  latitude  and  locality,  more  fayorable  to  the  healthy 
development  of  this  tree,  the  occurrence  of  imperfect  union  was  not  uniyersal. 
He  had  succeeded  well  in  his  own  orchard  in  his  dwarf-pears,  and  that  they  are 
now  so  laden  with  fruit  ae  to  be  "  a  sight  to  see."  He  recommended  grafting  aa 
low  upon  the  stock  as  practicable  as  promotive  of  a  successful  growth. 

Mr.  Sayer  said  he  had  examined  the  branch  now  before  the  Society,  and,  fh>m 
the  indications,  he  was  led  to  believe  that,  though  extensively  injured  by  the  in- 
sect punctures,  yet  they  were  but  secondary  effects,  and  not  the  original  cause 
of  the  mischief.  The  beginning  of  the  decline  in  the  branch  was  undoubtedly 
in  something  else;  and  becoming  diseased,  it  was,  on  that  account,  the  subjecl 
of  attacks  by  the  insect  whose  punctures  were  seen.  The  origin  of  the  difficulty 
he  attributed  to  the  fact  that  the  graft  had,  in  the  first  place,  been  unskillfully 
handled,  as  was  evident  from  the  fact  that  the  ligature  had  been  allowed  to  re- 
main much  too  lon^;  also,  that  the  variety  of  pear  ingrafted  was  not  well 
adapted  to  the  formation  of  a  close  union  with  the  parent  stock.  In  good  varie- 
ties— healthy  and  well-growing — a  perfect  union  can  be  secured.  But  he  knew 
of  no  very  important  object  to  be  attained  by  dwarfing  the  pear. 

Bir.  Riley  remarked  that  he  was  gratified  to  observe  that  the  Society  was  onoe 
more  engaged  in  a  pleasant  and  earnest  discussion  of  a  question  legitimate  to 
the  objects  of  the  Association ;  that,  as  a  young  horticulturist,  and  interested  in 
the  growth  of  the  pear,  he  was  anxious  to  gain  all  the  information  that  botU 
theory  and  experiments  would  afford,  and  proceeded  to  propound  some  important 
questions  in  relation  to  the  topic  before  the  Society. 

Professor  Gary  said  he  would  by  no  means  reject  the  use  of  the  quince  stock 
for  grafting;  for  thereby  one  might  hope  to  gather  the  fruit  of  his  own  labor  in 
his  own  natural  life;  but  that,  by  the  process  of  dwarfing,  we  got,  at  best,  but 
an  abnormal  tree.  He  proceeded  to  make  some  very  interesting  remarks  on  the 
vegetable  physiology,  bearing  upon  the  point  in  question,  and  concluded  by  say- 
ing that  the  subject-matter  of  the  present  discussion  involved  some  of  the  most 
important  practical  doctrines  known  to  horticulture. 

Mr.  Qraham  and  Mr.  Orange  submitted  some  important  facts  in  relation  to 
the  subject.  The  whole  discussion  was  exceedingly  agreeable  to  the  minds  of 
the  large  number  in  attendance,  and  augers  well  for  the  future  usefulness  and 
pleasantness  of  the  Society's  meetings. 

Mr.  Riley  called  attention  to  the  depredations  of  the  insect  infesting  peach- 
trees,  mentioned  last  week;  and,  on  motion,  the  subject  was  referred  to  a  select 
committee,  consisting  of  Dr.  Sturm,  Messrs.  Buchanan,  Foote,  Graham  and  Dr. 
Warder,  for  report 

A  letter  from  Robert  Ficklin,  Esq.,  of  Maysville,  Ey.,  in  relation  to  prevention 
of  ravages  by  curculio,  was  received,  read  and  ordered  to  be  filed. 
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FLOWERS   EXHIBITED   AND    REPORTED    ON. 

Exhibited  by  Mr.  Orange,  about  twenty  varieties  of  wild  flowers  of  the  ordi- 
nary kinds  in  our  vicinity.  By  B.  F.  Sanford,  specimens  of  the  Crimson  Clover, 
trifolium  incarnatum,  from  seed  obtained  from  the  United  States  Patent  Office; 
its  appearance  is  very  beautiful  and  its  gprowth  rapid.  By  N.  Longworth,  Eeq^ 
8  fine  specimen  of  the  Dodecatheon  Media,  much  improved  by  cultivation.  Ae- 
companying  the  specimen  is  the  following  note  from  Mr.  Longworth  in  relation 
to  the  origin  of  this  plant: 

To  THE  Cincinnati  Horticultural  Society:  Fifty  years  since  I  dug  up  the 
parent  of  this  plant  in  the  woods  in  Montgomery  county,  and  after  carrying  it 
round  the  circuit  for  three  weeks,  planted  it  in  my  garden.  In  those  days  we 
knew  not  the  names  of  plants,  so,  I  called  this  the  fiide  of  Ohio.  What  native 
flower  have  we  now  in  Ohio  more  deserving  of  the  name?  The  true  name  is 
Dodecatheon  Media  (twelve  heathen  gods),  as  it  was  then  supposed  to  bear  twelve 
blossoms.  I  have  seen  plants,  native  and  European,  of  the  same  species,  but 
none  equal  to  this.  I  have  now  near  one  hundred  of  these  plants  in  flower.  It 
has  a  fine  fragrance,  which  our  native  flowers  generally  have  not. 

Mr.  Mottier  exhibited  for  competition  three  dozen  splendid  Asparagus  speei- 
mens.  Mr.  Cary  exhibited  a  beautiful  bunch  of  well-ripened  strawberries^  a 
seedling  from  Long  worth's  Prolific.    Adjourned. 

Saturday,  May  16. 

President  in  the  Chair.  Minutes  were  read  and  approved,  after  correcting  the 
statement  of  Mr.  Sayer,  as  to  there  being  no  important  object  gained  by  dwarf- 
ing thu  Pear  on  the  Quince. 

An  excellent  paper  on  "The  Grape  Mildew,"  by  Mr.  Schumann,  was  presented, 

read  by  the  Secretary  and  ordered  to  be  filed. 

Fruits  Exhibited  and  Reported  on. — Applet — By  S.  W.  Hazletine — "Bryofli 
Red ;  rather  too  ripe.  By  A.  Dean — An  apple  believed  to  be  the  Ohio  Pippin, 
still  sound  and  of  good  flavor;  a  fine  apple. 

On  motion,  ordered  that  the  Council  be  requested  to  report  on  next  Saturday 

on  the  expediency  of  holding  a  Spring  and  Fall  Exhibition,  and  that  their  report 

be  made  the  special  order  of  the  day  at  the  next  meeting.    Adjourned. 

Saturday,  May  22. 

The  President  in  the  Chair.     Minutes  read  and  approved. 

A  communication  from  E.  D.  Mansfield,  State  Commissioner  of  Statistics,  was 
received,  read  and  ordered  to  be  filed.  The  Commissioner  propounds  interroga- 
tories on  the  subject  of  Climatology,  and  desires  information,  derived  Arom  ae* 
tnal  observation,  in  relation  to  the  climatic  phenomena  of  the  Miami  Valley* 
On  motion  two  Committees  were  ordered  to  be  appointed,  to  whom  the  subjects 
contained  in  the  communication  were  referred,  viz:  On  Hygrometric  obserra- 
tions,  Messrs.  James  W.  Ward,  Robert  Buchanan,  Qeorgc  Graham  and  B.  F.  San- 
ford ;  on  Catalogue  of  Native  Trees  and  Vegetables,  Prof.  J.  A.  Warder,  Messrs.  J. 
P.  Foote,  I.  J.  Allen  and  Dr.  D.  H.  Schaeflfer. 

The  subject  of  Entomology,  in  reference  to  the  insect  found  puncturing  the 
limbs  of  the  peach,  elicited  an  interesting  discussion  on  the  part  of  several  mem- 
bers, which  drew  out  incidentally  much  valuable  information,  touching  the  best 
methods  of  planting  and  culture  of  the  peach-tree. 

It  being  announced  that  Prof.  F.  G.  Cary  is  about  to  visit  the  Southern  States, 
on  motion,  ordered  (hat  Prof.  Cary  be  appointed  a  delegate  at  large  from  this  So- 
ciety, to  such  kindred  societies  of  the  South  as  his  journey  may  lead  him  to  visit, 
and  that  he  receive  a  letter  from  this  Society  commending  him  to  such  associations. 
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Latitude  89^  19',  W.  Lon.  7**  24'  45"  for  the  month  of  AprU,  1858, 
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8.  Peach  in  bloom. 
6.  A  very  windy  day. 

6.  Min.  Ther.  82. 

7.  A  slight  shower  at  6}  P.  M. 

8.  A  hard  gale  fh)m  the  West 
at  4}  P.  M. 

9.  Peach  and  Cherry  in  ftill 
bloom. 

11.  First  thunder    to-day.      A 
sprinkle  at  6  J  P.  M. 

12.  A  slight  shower  at  4  P.  M. 
18.  Another  to-day  at  same  hour. 
14.  Strawberries  in  bloom. 

16.  Cut-bird  appears. 

17.  Whippowil  heard. 

20.  A  thunder  shower  at  2  J  P.  M. 

21.  Apples  in  bloom. 

22.  At  9}  wind  changed  to  N. 
W.  with  violence. 

24.  A  few  flakes  of  snow. 

26.  Ice  formed  last  night — some 
snow. 

27.  Hard  frostr— ice  till  9  A.  M, 
— killed  a  great  deal  of  fruit. 

28.  Dogwood  in  bloom. 


Superstition. — Astrology,  the  influence  of  the  moon's  signs,  prognostications 
of  the  weather,  ghosts,  apparitions,  visions,  charms,  modern  witchcraft,  death- 
watches,  midnight  knockings,  spirit-rappings,  strange  lights,  portentous  dreams, 
unlucky  days,  etc.,  are  all  mistakes,  illusions,  or  frauds,  founded  in  ignorance  or 
a  disordered  imagination.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  credulous  in  these 
things  are  slow  to  believe  the  Bible;  to  such  it  is  generally  a  sealed  book  I 

On  an  ice-bridge  I  measured  the  Ohio  river  at  East  Liverpool,  and  found  it  to 
be  1,170  feet  wide  from  the  middle  ring-post  in  Market- street  wharf  to  the  face 
of  a  large  rock  in  the  opposite  bank.  At  Cincinnati  it  is  1,600  feet  wide  at  Wal- 
nut-street. S.  C.  Hill. 


LABOR. 


BY   MRS.   P.   FARMER. 


Rising  in  the  morning,  from  a  restless  sleep, 

With  dull  languor  yawning,  out  at  the  window  peep; 

Frowning  if  'tis  cloudy,  sighing  if  the  sun 

Is  far  on  his  journey,  and  breakfast  not  begun. 

0  labor,  hard  labor,  I  have  learned  from  yon. 

That  sleeping  late  of  mornings  will  never — never  do. 

Dressing  in  a  hurry,  never  heeding  looks, 

Toilets  are  for  Indies,  not  for  belated  cooks; 

Putting  on  the  kettle,  and  coffee  in  the  nm. 

O'er  tl^  fizzing  fire,  that  won't  be  made  to  bum. 

0  labor,  hard  labor,  I  have  learned  from  you, 

That  we  have  need  for  patience,  and  perseverance  too. 

Voices  of  the  morning,  breaking  all  repose, 
Getting  up  the  children,  putting  on  their  clothes, 
Fixing  things  in  order  up  and  down  the  stairs. 
Sweeping  out  the  parlor,  and  dusting  off  the  chairs, 
0  labor,  hard  labor,  I  have  learned  from  you, 
How  our  cares  do  multiply,  before  the  day  is  through. 

Sweating  o'er  the  cook-stove,  that  red-hot  is  made, 

Though  the  thermometer  tells  ninety  in  the  shade. 

Many  irons  in  the  fire,  attention  claim  at  once ; 

And  if  either  of  them  burn^  we're  thought  a  stupid  dunoe. 

0  labor,  hard  labor,  I  look  with  sympathy 

Upon  the  poor  weary  one  that's  bound  for  life  to  thee. 

Bolting  down  the  dinner,  lying  pains  in  store. 

For  the  yeast  is  coming,  and  threatens  to  run  o'er; 

Bending  o'er  the  table,  making  bread  and  pies. 

From  the  fruits  and  sugar,  driving  off  the  flies. 

0  labor,  hard  labor ;  I  have  learned  to  know 

How  you  irritate  the  nerves,  and  cloud  the  aching  brow. 

When  the  supper's  over  and  setting  the  sun, 
Cross  and  fretful  children  washing  one  by  one ; 
When  the  weary  wee  ones  their  sleepy  lids  do  close, 
Stitching  by  candle-light  till  dim  the  eye-sight  grows. 
0  labor,  hard  labor,  I  have  learned  that  you 
Take  the  poetry  from  life — from  matrimony  too. 


MALACHITE    SUN-BIRD. 


The  Bibds  of  the  Tropics  display  colors,  much  more  gorgeous  than  those  of 

colder  climes.    That  group,  of  which  our  engraving  this  month  is  a  type,  exhibit 

all  the  changing  metallic  hues  so  finely  displayed  by  one  of  our  summer  visii- 

ors,  the  humming-bird,  particularly  when  under  the  full  light  of  the  sun,  hence 

the  name  of  Sun-birds. 

"  Each  spangled  back,  bright  sprinkled  specks  adorn, 
Each  plume  imbibes  the  rosy  tinctured  mom; 
Spread  on  each  wing  the  florid  seasons  glow, 
Shaded  and  verged  with  the  celestial  bow; 
Where  colors  blend  an  ever  varying  dye, 
And  wanton  in  their  gay  exchanges  vie." 
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CIRCULATION   OF   THE   SAP   IN   PLANTS. 


The  fluids  which  are  taken  into  the  system  of  the  plant  through  the 
roots  by  absorption  do  not  remain  there  inactive  and  stagnant.  As 
their  inward  flow  is  regular  and  constant  in  its  season,  so  must  be  their 
upward  and  outward  flow,  in  a  course  more  or  less  direct  toward  the 
parts  where  they  find  an  outlet  or  a  permanent  fixture. 

In  the  lowest  tribes  of  plants  which  are  composed  of  one  kind  of 
tissue  only,  the  cellular,  the  circulation  of  the  sap  consists  only  of  a 
uniform  diffusion  from  cell  to  cell  throughout  the  mass,  as  through 
a  sponge. 

In  the  higher  plants,  which  are  composed  of  different  kinds  of  tis-. 
sue,  each  kind  performs  an  appropriate  part  in  the  circulation,  some 
conducting  upward,  some  downward;  some  conveying  the  cruc2e  sop, 
some  the  true  sop,  some  the  latex  and  some  air. 

Spiral  vessels  and  ducts  are  generally  filled  with  air,  and  take  no  part- 
in  the  sap  circulation  except  in  Spring  when  every  part  of  the  wood  is 
gorged  with  sap.     The  intercellular  passages  are  also  generally  filled 
with  air. 

From  the  roots  the  newly  absorbed  fluids  flow  upward  through  the 
stems  and  branches  toward  the  buds,  leaves  and  flowers,  being  drawn. 
thither  into  them  by  the  exhalation  and  the  consequent  disturbance  of 
the  equilibrium  there  going  on,  as  the  flame  of  the  lamp  draws  the- 
fluid  up  the  wick. 

That  tissue  of  the  stem  and  branches  through  which  the  ascending 

sap  chiefly  loves  to  travel,  is  the  pleureuchyma,  or,  those  long  cells  of 

the  wood-fiber,  whether  arranged  in  broad  layers  as  in  the  Exogens 

or  scattered  in  slender  bundles  as  in  the  Endogens.     But  as  the  stem 

grows  old,  the  ascending  current  gradually  forsakes  the  inner  layers 
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— the  heart-wood^  where  its  passage  becomes  obstructed  by  thickened 
cell-walls,  and  traverses  only,  or  at  any  rate  chiefly  the  outer  layers  of 
wood — the  sap-iDood,  next  adjoining  the  liber,  or  inner  bark. 

The  fluid  which  thus  flows  upward,  seeking  the  leaves,  consists 
largely  of  water,  is  colorless,  and  is  called  the  crude  sap.  It  contains  in 
solution  minute  quantities  of  gasses  and  mineral  salts,  imbibed  by  the 
roots,  together  with  dextrine  and  sugar  (but  no  starch)  which  it  dissolved 
out  of  the  cells  of  the  roots,  etc.,  on  its  way.  This  is  the  fluid  which 
flows  so  abundantly  from  incisions  made  in  trees  in  early  spring. 

The  overflow  of  the  sap  depends  upon  the  excess  of  absorption  over 
exhalation.  After  the  decay  of  the  leaves  in  Autumn,  and  the  conse- 
quent cessation  of  exhalation,  the  rootlets,  being  deep  in  the  ground 
below  the  influence  of  frost,  continue  their  action  for  a  time  and  an 
accumulation  of  sap  in  the  wood,  even  in  the  air-cells  and  spaces,  takes 
place.  Also  in  early  spring  before  the  leaves  are  developed,  this  ac- 
tion re-commences  and  the  plant  becomes  gorged  with  sap,  and  will 
flow  from  incisions,  as  in  the  Sugar-maple,  or  will  sometimes  burst  forth 
spontaneously,  as  in  the  vine  when  it  is  said  to  bleed.  As  soon  as  the 
buds  expand  into  leaves  and  flowers  the  overflow  ceases. 

Throup;hout  its  whole  course  to  the  leaves,  the  sap  gains  in  density 
by  dissolving  the  solid  ingredients  it  meets  with.  When  arrived  at 
the  leaves,  it  loses  by  exhalation  a  large  part  of  its  water,  gains  addi- 
tional carbon  and  undergoes  other  important  chemical  changes,  and  be- 
comes thus  the  true  sap,  dense  and  rich,  both  in  nutritive  matter  for 
the  immediate  growth,  and  special  products  for  the  future  nourishment 
of  the  plant. 

Returning,  the  true  sap  distributes  its  treasures  in  due  and  exact  pro- 
portion as  needed  to  every  organ.  Its  course  now  lies  in  the  cellular 
and  woody  tissues  of  the  bark,  first  distributed  over  the  lower  surface  of 
the  leaves,  thence  by  the  leaf-stalks  into  the  liber,  and  so  pervading 
all  down  to  the  extremities  of  the  root. 

On  its  passage  it  makes  deposits  of  food  first  in  the  cells  of  the  pith 
at  the  base  of  every  incipient  bud;  then  in  the  cambium  region — ^be- 
tween the  bark  and  the  wood,  a  copious  store ;  next  in  the  medullary 
rays  a  due  proportion,  some  to  be  carried  outward  for  the  supply  of 
the  cortical  layer,  and  some  inwardly  for  solidifying  the  wood;  and 
lastly,  the  residue,  often  the  richest  legacy  of  all,  falls  to  the  root  and 
fills  its  every  branch  and  fiber,  however  vast  its  extent.  This  last  de- 
posit is  that  which  is  met  first  and  dissolved  by  the  rising  tide  of  fluid 
in  the  following  spring. 

Since  the  flowing  of  the  true  elaborated  sap  is  downward,  it  scarce 
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admits  of  a  doubt  that  the  progress  of  the  growth  is  downward  also, 
from  the  leaves  to  the  roots.  On  no  other  supposition  can  we  account 
for  the  results  of  the  following  experiments  in  girdling. 

This  process  of  extermination,  well  known  in  the  forests,  consists 
of  removing  an  entire  ring  of  bark  from  the  trunk  of  an  Exogenous 
tree,  or  simply  of  cutting,  with  the  axe,  entirely  through  the  bark  all 
around.  It  is  a  sad  sight  to  every  lover  of  nature.  The  tree  dies  a 
lingering  death.  It  will  flourish  still  during  one  growing  season  and 
form  a  new  layer  both  of  wood  and  bark  everywhere  above  the  fatal 
circle  as  before,  but  not  at  all  below.  The  next  season  it  dies.  Why  ? 
Because  the  true  sap  returning  can  not  descend  to  nourish  the  roots. 

If  a  ligature  be  bound  firmly  around  a  stem  (as  a  poplar,)  its  growth 
is  checked  below  while  the  part  just  above  will  exhibit,  after  a  year  or 
two,  a  circular  swelling,  evidently  caused  by  the  interruption  of  the 
descending  sap.  And  if  a  chip  be  cut  from  the  trunk,  the  wound 
heals  from  the  upper  side. 

If  you  cut  off  the  top  of  a  branch  just  below  a  leaf,  the  upper  re- 
maining internode  will  perish.  It  has  no  leaf  above  it  to  send  down 
its  food. 

Girdle  carefully  the  stem  of  a  potato  plant.  No  tubers  will  be 
formed  below.  But  if  you  girdle  a  fruit-tree,  the  fruit  will  be  the 
better  for  one  year.  The  descending  sap  could  not  descend  to  the  tu- 
bers, but  was  all  retained  above  for  the  fruit  in  case  of  the  fruit-tree. 

In  a  few  instances,  trees  have  survived  the  girdling  process.  In 
such  cases,  the  medullary  rays  complete  the  broken  currents.  The 
descending  sap  on  arriving  at  the  ring  flows  inwardly  by  those  rays, 
making  a  circuit,  and  appears  again  in  the  bark  below  the  interruption. 


PROPAQATiNa  Fruit-trees. — It  is  said  that  in  China  they  have  a 
common  method  of  propagating  several  kinds  of  fruit-trees,  which  of 
late  years  has  been  practiced  with  success  in  Bengal.  The  method  is 
simply  this :  They  strip  a  ring,  or  bark,  about  an  inch  in  width,  from 
a  bearing  branch,  and  surround  the  place  with  a  ball  of  fat  earth  or 
loam,  bound  fast  to  the  branch  with  a  piece  of  matting;  over  this  they 
suspend  a  pot,  or  horn  with  water,  having  a  small  hole  in  the  bottom} 
just  sufficient  to  let  the  water  drop  in  order  to  keep  the  earth  con- 
stantly moist.  The  branch  throws  new  roots  into  the  earth,  just 
above  the  place  where  the  ring  was  stripped  off.  The  operation  is  per- 
formed in  the  spring,  and  the  branch  is  sawn  off  and  put  into  the 
ground  at  the  fall  of  the  leaf.     The  following  year  it  bears  fruit. 
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THE   FRUIT   OF   THE   VINE: 

ITS  USES  AS  A  MEDICINE  AND  DANGERS  AS  A  BEVERAGE. 


BY  DAVID  CHRISTY. 


REMARKS   ON  ANIMAL   PHYSIOLOGY. 

The  primary  conditions  of  the  maintenance  of  animal  life^  are  a  con- 
stant supply  of  articles  of  food  and  of  oxygen  in  the  shape  of  atmos- 
pheric air.  As  soon  as  an  animal  is  released  from  its  dependence  up- 
on the  parent  for  sustenance,  and  begins  to  receive  food  into  its  stom- 
ach, the  process  of  digestion  and  the  formation  of  chyme  and  chyle  be- 
gins and  the  independent  production  of  hhod  is  commenced.  As  long 
as  an  animal  lives,  its  blood  is  in  a  state  of  constant  motion  and  of 
constant  change;  giving  off  its  elements  of  nutrition  as  it  courses 
through  the  system,  wherever  they  are  demanded  to  form,  to  complete, 
or  to  sustain,  the  various  tissues  of  the  body.  The  process  has  been 
thus  described :  "  Light  red  blood  streams  out  from  the  heart,  through 
the  arteries,  into  all  parts  of  the  body,  from  which  it  returns,  darker 
colored,  through  the  veins,  back  again  to  the  heart.  But  before  the 
latter  blood  recommences  its  circulation,  it  is  impelled  through  the 
lungs,  in  which  it  comes  in  immediate  contact  with  the  inhaled  air, 
'  and  by  means  of  which  it  experiences  a  most  remarkable  change. 
When  in  contact  with  the  air,  the  dark  venous  blood  is  converted  again 
into  light  red  arterial  blood,  and  thereby  the  air  loses  a  part  of  its  free 
oxygen  and.  receives  in  return  carbonic  acid  and  vapor;  the  exhaled  air 
is  accordingly  poor  in  oxygen,  but  rich  in  carbonic  acid  and  vapor.'** 

VEGETABLE  PROXIMATE  PRINCIPLES — ELEMENTS  OP  RESPIRATION  AND 
NUTRITION — ANIMAL  HEAT — EFFECTS  OP  STARVATION. 

From  the  known  properties  6f  vegetable  products,  it  is  evident  that 
the  food  of  animals  includes  two  distinct  series  o^ proximate  principles: 
those  which  are  destitute  of  nitrogen^  and  those  which  include  that 
element.  The  first  class  is  composed  of  carbon,  hydrogen  and  oxygen, 
and  is  principally  concerned  in  maintaining  animal  temperature,  by  a 
Bpecies  of  slow  combustion — that  is  digestion — terminating  in  the  pro- 
duction of  carbonic  acid  and  water,  which  are  thrown  off  by  the  skin 
and  lungs :  these  substances,  therefore,  have  been  termed  elements  of 
respiration.     The  second  class  consists  chiefly  of  carbon,  hydrogen, 
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oxygen  and  nitrogen,  together  with  sulphur  and  phosphorus,  and  is 
employed  for  the  formation  of  the  principal  organs  of  the  body :  these 
substances  have  been  called  plastic  elements  of  nutrition.  The  elements 
of  respiration  include  starch,  gum,  sugar,  woody  fiber,  fat,  alcohol,  beer 
and  wine ;  the  elements  of  nutrition  are  the  products  of  vegetables  con- 
taining nitrogen,  and  the  fiesh  and  blood  of  animals.  The  substances 
which  enter  the  stomach  of  animals,  as  food,  are  subjected  to  the  pro- 
cess of  digestion  and  converted  into  chyme.  The  chyme  passes  from 
the  stomach  into  the  small  intestines,  where  it  soon  changes  its  appear- 
ance, by  becoming  blended  with  bile,  and  is  ultimately  separated  into 
two  portions,  one  of  which  is  white  as  milk,  and  is  termed  chyle:  the 
other  portion,  passing  on,  is  finally  ejected  as  excrement.  This  chyle, 
on  being  absorbed,  carries  with  it,  into  the  blood,  all  of  the  elements 
both  of  respiration  and  nutrition  which,  by  digestion,  are  separated 
from  the  food;  and  thus,  not  only  is  the  animal  heat  maintained,  but 
the  solid  parts  of  the  body  are  continually  replenished  from  the  ele- 
ments of  nutrition  which  are  borne  along  by  the  blood  in  the  course 
of  its  circulation.  The  disappearance  of  the  food  taken  into  the 
stomach,  occurs  exactly  in  the  same  way  as  that  of  the  wood  with 
which  we  heat  our  apartments.  It  is  changed  into  dBriform  combina- 
tions; that  is,  into  carbonic  acid  and  vapor,  which  are  partly  exhaled 
by  the  lungs,  and  partly  evaporated  from  the  skin.*  By  this  process 
heat  becomes  free  in  the  animal  body  as  a  result  of  digestion,  just  as  it 
becomes  free  in  the  stove  as  a  result  of  combustion.  By  the  union  of 
carbon  with  oxygen,  in  whatever  part  of  the  system  this  is  effected, 
heat  must  be  evolved,  on  the  well-established  principle  that  the  forma- 
tion of  carbonic  acid  is  always  attended  with  the  evolution  of  heat.f 
We  can  now  understand  the  origin  of  animal  heat,  and  why  it  is  that 
a  healthy  condition  of  the  digestive  organs  is  essential  to  its  preserva- 
tion in  a  proper  degree. 

This  subject  demands  some  further  investigation,  to  enable  ns  to 
comprehend  the  effects  of  alcohol  upon  the  human  body  .J  In  the 
natural  and  healthy  condition  of  the  system,  the  food  supplies  the 
necessary  carbon  for  the  support  of  animal  heat;  but  when  food  is 
withheld,  the  fat  of  the  body  is  consumed,  its  carbon  being  eon- 
verted  into  carbonic  acid,  and  its  hydrogen  into  water.  Hence  re- 
sults the  emaciation  attending  long  abstinence  or  starvation.    The  fat 

♦  Stockhardt  t  Pereira, 

X  The  term  alcohol  is  used  to  represent  all  the  common  liqaors  in  use  whioh 
embrace  alcohoL 
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of  animals,  therefore,  may  be  compared  to  the  storehouses  of  fael 
which  are  laid  up  for  winter,  when  an  increased  amount  of  heat  is 
needed,  and  daily  supplies  of  firewood  can  not  be  obtained.  In  the 
process  of  starvation,  however,  it  is  not  only  the  fat  which  disappears, 
but  also,  by  degrees,  all  such  of  the  solids  as  are  capable  of  being 
dissolved  by  the  oxygen.  For,  in  the  absence  of  the  elements  of 
respiration,  which,  like  those  of  nutrition,  are  also  supplied  by  the 
food,  the  oxygen,  after  consuming  the  fat  in  the  system,  combines 
with  other  solid  parts  of  the  body  and  consumes  them  also.  Toward 
the  end  the  particles  of  the  brain  begin  to  undergo  the  process  of 
ozydation,  and  delirium,  mania,  and  death  close  the  scene.* 

From  the  foregoing  it  appears,  that  if  the  supply  of  food  be  cut 
off  from  a  healthy  man,  or  if  disease  destroys  his  digestion,  no  addi- 
tional blood  can  be  formed,  and  his  life  must  pay  the  forfeit.  Let 
us  look  at  a  few  of  the  facts.  The  whole  weight  of  the  blood  in  a 
healthy  man  is  estimated  at  24  pounds,  of  which  80  per  cent,  is 
water.  From  the  known  composition  of  the  blood,  it  would  only 
require  64,102f  grains  of  oxygen  to  convert  the  carbon  and  hydro- 
gen of  these  24  pounds  into  carbonic  acid  and  water  and  remove 
them  from  the  system.  An  adult  man  absorbs  into  his  system  32 i^ 
ounces,  or  15,661  grains  of  oxygen  daily;  it  would,  therefore,  re- 
quire only  four  days  and  five  hours  for  the  decomposition  of  the  24 
pounds  of  blood,  and  for  the  speedy  death  of  the  man,  unless  new 
blood  were  produced  by  the  supply  of  food,  or  some  element  of 
respiration  taken  into  the  stomach  to  relieve  the  solid  parts  of  the 
body  from  the  action  of  oxygen,  and  prevent  their  entire  decompo- 
sition. 

WINE  AS  A  MEDICINE — ALCOHOL — ITS  IMPORTANCE  IN  SICKNESS — ITS 

DISUSE  IMPRACTICABLE. 

We  may  now  proceed  to  consider  the  uses  of  wine  as  a  medicine ; 
and,  in  the  discussion,  reference  will  only  be  made  to  the  sick  or  the 
invalid.  Men  in  health,  if  wise,  do  not  take  medicine.  In  cases 
of  sickness,  where  the  digestion  is  impaired  or  destroyed,  the 
elements  of  respiration  can  not  be  supplied  to  the  blood,  in  the  ordi- 
nary mode,  as  the  digestive  organs  are  powerless.  They  must  reach 
that  fountain  of  life  by  some  means  independent  of  digestion.  And 
here  it  is  that  the  physician  finds  alcohol  his  last  and  best  resort.  Its 
composition  is  carbon  52.17,  hydrogen  13.31,  oxygen  34.52=100 
parts.  It  has  no  nitrogen,  and  is  purely  an  element  of  respiration  ; 
and  not  only  so,  but  it  acts  independent  of  the  powers  of  digestion, 

•  Liebig.        f  Liebig — French  weight        %  LaToisier — French  weight. 
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and  enters  the  circulation  by  absorption.  In  this  consists  its  greal 
excellence.  Being  indigestible,  it  has  not  to  await  the  tardy  action 
of  the  stomach,  but  reaches  the  blood,  as  it  were,  by  a  single  thrill, 
reviving  the  drooping  energies  of  the  patient  almost  as  speedily  as 
the  electric  shock  traverses  the  system.  The  alcohol  being  intro- 
duced into  the  circulation,  it  affords  the  oxygen  the  means  of  com- 
bination, and  prevents  its  action  upon  the  solids  of  the  body.  It 
thus  retards  the  wasting  of  the  tissues,  keeps  up  the  animal  heat, 
and  affords  time  for  the  processes  of  nature  and  the  action  of  medi- 
cine to  overcome  disease ;  whereas,  if  the  system  be  left  unprotected 
from  the  action  of  oxygen,  the  metamorphosis  of  the  tissues  proceeds 
with  rapidity,  and  the  patient  is  soon  reduced  so  as  to  be  beyond  the 
power  of  the  physician  to  save.  These  are  the  uses  of  wines,  or  any 
kind  of  pure  spirits,  as  medicines.  If,  however,  impure  brandies 
and  wines  are  administered,  in  extreme  debility,  they  must  have  a 
pernicious  effect,  like  improper  medicines,  and  may  turn  the  scale 
deathwards;  when,  if  pure  articles  are  used,  the  opposite  results 
may  be  attained. 

WINE  AS  A  BEVERAGE — TENDENCY  OP  ALCOHOL  TO  DISTURB  HEALTHY 

ACTION — A   CONTRAST. 

From  what  has  been  said  in  relation  to  the  action  of  alcohol  as 
a  Medicine,  it  may  be  easily  divined  that  it  must  exert  a  powerful 
influence  upon  the  human  constitution  when  used  as  a  Beverage. 
This  point  should  be  considered  with  care ;  and,  in  its  discussiofk,  it 
must  be  noted,  that  our  remarks  are  to  be  applied  only  to  persons 
in  good  health,  and  not  to  the  sick  or  the  invalid. 

In  all  our  common  articles  of  food,  the  elements  of  nutrition  and 
respiration,  as  already  intimated,  are  so  nicely  balanced  in  their  pro- 
portions, that,  for  the  diet  of  a  healthy  man,  there  is  no  necessity 
for  adding  an  extra  quantity  either  to  the  one  class  or  the  other; 
or,  in  other  words,  the  supply  of  nutrition  and  of  animal  heat  is  so 
admirably  equalized,  in  the  composition  of  common  food,  that  any 
material  derangement  of  the  proportions  which  it  affords,  is  at- 
tended with  a  corresponding  derangement  of  the  vital  functions. 
It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  if  we  add  a  portion  of  alcohol  tQ  the 
food  taken  into  the  stomach,  the  elements  of  respiration  are  in- 
creased and  the  animal  heat  augmented  in  a  proportionate  degree. 
No  part  of  the  alcohol  can  go  to  form  the  tissues  of  the  body,  or 
to  renovate  and  sustain  them,  as  it  is  destitute  of  nitrogen,  and  not 
an  element  of  nutrition.  It  can  only  serve  as  an  element  of  respi- 
ration, to  be  burned  in  the  lungs  of  the  man,  and  to  add  to  the 
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amount  of  his  animal  heat.  The  result  is,  that  as  the  quantity  of 
alcohol  is  increased  from  habit,  an  unnatural  exhilaration  is  pro* 
duced,  leading  to  an  overtasking  of  the  muscular  and  nervous  sys- 
tems, and  to  premature  decay  in  the  manhood  of  the  victim.  To 
use  a  familiar  phrase,  he  has  "lived  too  fasf 

Let  us  gain  a  clearer  view  of  this  point  by  contrast.  "We  know 
that  an  insufficient  supply  of  food;  tends  to  produce  paleness  of  the 
cheek,  because  both  the  animal  heat  and  the  nutrition  are  less  than 
is  demanded  to  keep  up  the  healthful  condition  of  the  aystem.  On 
the  other  hand,  where  age  has  not  indurated  the  skin,  an  abun- 
dance of  food  keeps  up  the  vital  powers,  and  the  face,  possessing 
the  ruddy  color  of  health,  bears  testimony  to  a  well-stored  stomach. 
But  when  alcohol  is  added,  in  such  a  case,  in  excess,  the  nice  bal- 
ance between  nutrition  and  respiration  is  destroyed,  the  healthful 
action  of  the  animal  functions  is  impaired,  the  ruddy  glow  of  health 
disappears  from  the  cheek,  the  deep  red  of  the  furnace  heated  by 
flame  overcasts  the  countenance,  and  the  habits  of  the  inebriate 
stand  revealed.  Now,  if  pure  alcohol  will  do  all  this  upon  a 
healthy  constitution — and  none  dare  gainsay  its  truth — how  much 
more  fatal,  and  how  much  more  speedy,  must  be  the  production  of 
the  crisis,  in  the  drinker's  career,  where  deleterious  compounds  are 
used  in  its  stead? 

WINE  AND  BEER  LESS  DANGEROUS — HAVE  LESS  ALCOHOL — PROPORTION 
OF  ALCOHOL  IN  WINE — TEMPERANCE  IN  WINE  COUNTRIES — ITS  CAUSE. 

But  while  alcohol  is  exclusively  an  element  of  respiration,  and 
all  its  modifications  of  brandy,  rum,  gin  and  whisky,  possess  only 
this  property,  beer  and  wine,  not  being  the  product  of  distillationj 
retain  a  portion  of  the  elements  of  nutrition,  belonging  to  the  sub- 
stances of  which  they  are  manufactured,  and  have  been  considered 
as  less  pernicious,  on  this  account,  than  distilled  spirits.  There  is 
some  truth  in  this  view;  but  the  less  injurious  effects  of  beer  and 
wine  are  not  attributable,  we  think,  so  much  to  the  nutrition  they 
include,  as  to  the  limited  degree  of  concentration  in  the  alcohol 
they  contain.  Baron  Liebiq  asserts,  that  a  person  who  drinks 
eight  or  ten  quarts,  daily,  of  the  best  Bavarian  beer,  obtains  from 
it,  in  a  whole  year,  exactly  the  quantity  of  nutrition  which  is  con- 
tained in  a  five  pound  loaf  of  bread  or  three  pounds  of  flesh. 
Wines  will  not  exceed  beer  in  their  nutritive  constituents,  and  can 
not,  therefore,  be  considered  as  having  more  than  a  mere  shade  of 
nutritive  qualities.  The  mildness  of  their  action  upon  the  system 
must  be  due,  then,  to  the  small  per  cent,  of  alcohol  which  they 
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contain,  as  compared  with  distilled  spirits,  and  to  the  modifying 
influences,  perhaps,  which  are  exerted  hy  their  nutritive  properties. 

Let  us  see  how  much  alcohol  is  consumed  by  wine-drinkers,  and 
then  we  can  form  a  better  judgment  as  to  the  effects  of  wine  as  a 
beverage.  The  cheaper  kinds  of  pure  wines,  used  by  the  common 
people  of  Europe,  have  no  more  than  seven  or  eight  per  cent,  of 
alcoholy  while  some  of  the  more  costly  varieties  contain  nearly 
double  that  amount.  In  using  the  eight  per  cent,  wine,  at  the 
rate  of  a  half  pint  per  day,  a  man  takes  into  his  system,  in  one 
hundred  days,  exactly  two  quarts  of  alcohol,  and  in  a  year  seven 
and  three-tenth  quarts.  This  is  barely  a  gill  of  alcohol  in  six  and 
a  quarter  days,  or  a  pint  in  twenty-five  days.  Allow  double  this 
amount,  or  a  pint  of  wine  a  day,  and  the  man  who  drinks  it  con- 
sumes but  a  gill  of  alcohol  in  three  and  one-eighth  days,  or  a  pint 
in  twelve  and  a  half  days. 

It  will  now  be  readily  understood  why  less  intemperance  prevails 
in  wine-producing  countries,  than  in  those  where  distilled  spirits 
are  largely  manufactured.  The  pure  wines  have  not  sufficient  alco- 
hol, in  the  quantity  which  men  generally  can  afford  to  drink,  to 
produce  any  very  injurious  effects.  This  result,  however,  may  not 
be  due  so  much  to  the  small  amount  of  alcohol  which  the  wine  con-< 
tains,  as  to  another  very  obvious  cause.  Starch  is  the  principal 
element  of  respiration  in  the  food  of  men  well  to  live;  but  the 
coarse  bread  of  the  peasantry  is  deficient  in  starch,  and  the  wine 
used  at  their  meals  may  only  make  up  the  deficiency  in  the  ele- 
ments of  respiration,  and,  consequently,  no  bad  effects  result  from 
its  use.  But  among  the  higher  classes,  where  the  food  is  richer  in 
starch,  and  the  stronger  wines  are  used,  and  in  greater  quantities, 
the  alcohol  consumed  must  make  more  impression  upon  the  consti- 
tution, and  intemperance  prevail  chiefly  in  these  circles. 

OXYGEN — ITS  METAMORPHOSIS  OP  THE  TISSUES — THIS  PROMOTIVE  OF 
HEALTH — ALCOHOL  CHECKS  IT — THIS  INJURES  HEALTH. 

To  understand  more  fully  the  effects  of  Wine  as  a  Beverage,  refer- 
ence must  again  be  had  to  the  agency  of  oxygen  in  decomposing 
the  solids  of  the  body.  It  has  been  explained  how  this  occurs  in 
sickness  or  starvation.  In  such  cases  the  waste  of  the  fleshy  parts 
of  the  body  is  disastrous,  because  they  can  not  be  renewed,  on 
account  of  the  absence  of  the  elements  of  nutrition  in  the  blood. 
But  the  oxygen  is  no  less  effective  in  its  action  upon  persons  in 
health,  though  the  results  are  not  so  obvious  as  in  sickness,  for  the 
reason  that  the  parts  removed  are  constantly  reproduced  from  the 
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daily  use  of  food.  This  wasting  process,  as  already  stated,  is  called 
the  metamorphosis  of  the  tissues,  and  is  essential  to  the  maintenance 
of  a  sound  condition  of  the  bodies  of  healthy  men.  By  it  the  tis- 
sues are  metamorphosed  into  carbonic  acid  and  water,  which,  pass- 
ing off  by  the  skin  and  lungs,  makes  way  for  the  constant  renewal 
of  the  tissues  by  the  elements  of  nutrition  supplied  by  the  blood. 
It  is  by  this  means  that  a  perpetual  waste  and  reproduction  of  all 
parts  of  the  body  is  carried  on,  and  that  man^s  strength  is  renewed, 
day  by  day,  as  long  as  the  equilibrium  is  kept  up  between  the  ele- 
ments of  respiration  and  nutrition.  But  when  alcohol  is  taken  into 
the  stomach,  in  excess,  it  is  diffused  throughout  the  system,  along 
with  the  blood,  and  the  oxygen  has  to  dispose  of  it  by  converting 
it  into  carbonic  acid  and  water.  The  metamorphosis  of  the  tissues 
is  thus  interfered  with,  by  the  presence  of  the  alcohol,  and  it  ceases 
to  proceed  in  a  healthy  manner.  The  effects  of  the  alcohol  upon 
the  system,  of  course,  must  be  proportioned  to  the  quantity  used. 
A  small  amount  taken  daily,  by  a  healthy  person,  may  not  seem, 
at  once,  to  produce  any  very  decided  results;  yet  the  natural  ten- 
dency, even  of  small  quantities,  such  as  is  contained  in  wine,  is  to 
disturb  the  healthy  action  of  the  system,  produce  a  morbid  de- 
rangement of  appetite,  increase  the  desire  for  indulgence,  augment 
the  quantity  consumed,  impair  the  intellectual  faculties,  and  de- 
moralize the  man.  These  are  the  dangers  of  the  use  of  wines,  or 
any  other  liquors,  when  drank  as  beverages  by  persons  in  health. 

THE  IMPORTANT  POINT  IN  THIS  QUESTION — CLOSING  REMABKS. 

And  here,  now,  we  can  make  a  point  to  which  special  attention 
is  invited.  Alcohol,  in  whatever  quantities  or  forms  it  may  be 
nsed,  acts  as  the  antagonist  of  the  operations  of  nature.  This  is 
the  law  of  its  action  upon  living  beings.  No  one  who  studies  the 
whole  question  closely,  will  venture  to  pronounce  this  a  random 
assertion.  Take  the  case  of  the  man  when  diseased,  in  the  special 
manner  demanding  alcohol;  the  operations  of  nature  are  then  per- 
verted, the  laws  of  health  are  impaired,  and  the  tendencies  toward 
the  dissolution  of  the  body  are  accelerated:  alcohol  arrests  the 
action  of  these  perverted  laws  of  the  system,  and  affords  time  to 
the  physician,  or  to  nature,  to  recover  the  lost  ground,  and  restore 
the  healthy  functions  of  the  constitution.  Take  the  man  when  in 
perfect  health,  and  the  unperverted  operations  of  nature  tend  to 
perpetuate  the  vigorous  condition  of  the  body;  alcohol  disturbs  the 
equilibrium  between  respiration  and  nutrition,  retards  the  metamor- 
phosis of  the  tissueS;  induces  morbid  action  in  the  system,  produces 
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torpidity  of  the  liver,  the  bloating  of  the  conntenance,  and  a  hun- 
dred  other  ills,  which  tell,  with  unerring  certainty,  that  the  health 
of  the  system  has  been  overthrown. 

A  remark  or  two,  and  we  have  done.  The  phrase — the  use  of 
wine  in  excess — has  been  employed.  Wine,  or  other  alcoholio 
drinks,  can  only  be  used  consistently  with  the  laws  of  health,  when 
it  is  necessary  to  guard  against  the  effects  of  a  partial  or  total  ces- 
sation of  digestion,  or  in  the  deprivation  of  sufficient  nutritious 
food.  Any  thing  beyond  this  is  unnecessary  and  must  be  consid- 
ered as  in  excess.  Healthy  men,  who  can  afford  an  abundance  of 
nutritious  food,  have  no  need  of  wine  or  other  beverages  contain- 
ing alcohol,  and  must  suffer  injury  from  their  use;  because  they 
receive  into  the  system  an  excess  of  the  elements  of  respiration, 
which,  if  prolonged,  must  impair  health. 

Intemperance  is  more  prevalent,  and  its  effects  exhibited  more 
prominently  in  the  United  States  than  in  the  wine  countries  of 
Europe;  for  the  reason  that,  with  us,  nutritious  food  is  more 
abundant  than  with  them,  and  all  our  beverages,  the  native  wines 
excepted,  contain  a  much  greater  proportion  of  alcohol  than  is  em- 
braced in  their  wines. 

It  does  not  appear  to  be  the  plan  of  Divine  Providence  to  be- 
stow his  blessings  upon  men,  otherwise  than  that  they  may  be 
abused  to  the  injury  of  the  recipients.  God  does  not  choose  to 
extirpate  moral  evil  from  the  earth,  but  leaves  men  free  to  resist 
the  influences  of  vice  or  to  yield  to  its  allurements.  Many  of  the 
things  that  are  essential  to  personal  enjoyment  or  social  welfare, 
when  lawfully  used,  become  the  occasions  of  the  greatest  evils, 
personally  and  socially,  when  perverted  from  their  original  design. 
Herein  it  is  that  men  are  left  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  free 
agency,  while,  at  the  same  time,  they  are  held  morally  accountable 
for  their  acts.  In  perfect  consistency  with  these  principles,  Paul 
could  exhort  Timothy  to  drink  no  longer  water,  but  to  use  a  little 
wine  for  his  stomach's  sake  and  his  often  infirmities;  while,  but  a 
short  time  previous,  he  had  declared  to  the  Corinthians,  that  no 
drunkard  shall  inherit  the  kingdom  of  G-od. 


»♦«« 


Insects. — The  number  of  distinct  species  of  insects  already  known 
and  described  can  not  be  estimated  at  less  than  two  hundred  thousand 
— there  being  nearly  twenty  thousand  different  beetles  alone,  known 
at  the  present  time — and  every  day  is  adding  to  the  catalogue. 
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THE  CULTIVATION  AND  LOVE  OP  FLOWERS. 


A  MORE  appropriate  panegyric  than  that  paid  to  the  cultivation  of 
Flowers,  as  pronounced  by  Rev.  H.  W.  Beecher,  in  an  off-hand  speech 
before  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society,  at  its  Twenty-ninth 
Exhibition  last  September,  can  hardly  be  found ;  an  extract  from  which, 
we  think,  will  be  specially  relished  by  our  readers  at  this  time. 

*  *  *  The  speaker  remarked,  he  found  himself  embarrassed,  not  by 
the  poverty,  but  by  the  richness  of  the  subject.  So  many  things  pre- 
aented  themselves,  that  he  hardly  knew  which  to  choose;  but  on  the 
whole  he  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  he  would  speak  of  the  flow- 
ers, rather  than  the  fruit;  not  that  he  desired  to  assert  the  superiority 
of  either  to  the  other,  for  he  liked  them  both  and  thought  that  either 
of  them  was  inferior  to  both  of  them  together.     (Laughter.) 

He  deemed  that  man  a  thoroughly  worldly  man,  who  thinks  the  time 
Spent  on  flowers  is  wasted.  There  were  those  who  thought  if  a  flower 
helped  a  man's  tongue  or  pocket,  or  the  coarser  part  of  his  nature,  it 
was  good  for  something.  But  tell  such  a  man  that  a  flower  was  good 
for  thought,  or  to  elevate  the  imagination,  and  made  for  man's  better 
nature,  and  he  would  not  appreciate  it.  If  there  was  such  a  man  here, 
or  any  who  stood  in  the  way  of  horticultural  pursuits  on  the  part  of 
their  families,  he  would  advise  them  to  go  home  and  repent,  not  in 
dost  and  ashes,  yet  at  least  in  good  garden  soil.     (Renewed  laughter.) 

We  were  inclined  to  judge  of  things  by  the  effect  they  had  upon  us, 
as  if  we  should  think  the  God  who  made  the  mountains  greater  than 
he  who  made  the  flowers.  But  he — Mr.  B. — thought  there  were  more 
evidences  of  loving  thought  and  care  in  flowers  than  in  anything  else 
—even  than  in  the  birds.  Nowhere  did  he  respect  the  Divine  hand 
so  much  as  where  it  had  manifested  itself  in  the  creation  of  flowers 
which  alone  were  a  complete  proof  of  the  natural  goodness  and  wis- 
dom and  taste  of  the  Divine  nature.  He  liked  to  ride  through  the 
open  fields,  and  see  what  God  most  approved  of;  and  he  thought  that 
the  Divine  being  had  approved  of  the  dandelion,  for  it  was  scattered 
all  over  the  continent  with  its  starry  blossoms,  its  ducats,  its  golden 
spots.  There  were  every-where  enough  of  them.  Many  and  many  a 
plant  which  went  by  the  name  of  weed,  he — Mr.  B. — had  put  in  his  list 
of  flowers,  because  he  judged,  from  its  frequency,  in  what  high  esti- 
mation it  was  held  by  the  Maker.  And  the  many  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  kinds  of  flowers  strewn  over  the  world  showed  him  that  God 
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had  a  lingering  love  for  flowers — that  he  never  grew  tired  of  creating 
them ;  and  from  the  man  that  told  him  he  should  not  love  and  stady 
the  flowers,  he  would  turn  away,  as  from  an  evil  counsellor.  The 
very  disposition  of  flowers  in  the  natural  world  was  to  him  an  emana* 
tion  from  God,  scattered  here  and  there  as  they  were  in  such  rich  pro- 
fusion, and  in  all  positions  and  situations,  for  only  man  ranged  them 
in  rectilinear  rows.  He  could  talk  till  morning  of  the  revelations  of 
God's  nature  which  flowers  made  to  him,  but  time  forbade  it,  and  he 
would  pass  to  another  phase  of  the  pleasant  subject. 

He  had  been  thinking  since  he  had  come  here,  of  relieving  the  for- 
mality of  religious  worship  by  the  introduction  of  natural  objects,  and 
he  believed  he  might  suggest,  when  he  returned  home,  how  much  bet- 
ter it  would  be  if  his  pulpit  should  be  adorned  every  Sabbath  morn- 
ing with  flowers.  Christ  drew  his  lessons  from  the  beauties  of  nattbre, 
and  preached  in  a  natural  temple.  Some  of  the  pleasantest  recollec- 
tions of  the  speaker's  childhood  were  of  the  brass  flowers  which  adorned 
a  portion  of  the  church,  where,  in  his  childhood,  he  went  to  hear  his 
father  expound  the  Bible;  and  it  was  always  a  relief  to  him,  after  pass- 
ing up  the  square  wooden  walls  of  the  pew  aisles  to  see  his  favorite 
flower  in  its  place.  He  had  begged  the  old  brass  flower  when  the  old 
country  church  was  torn  down,  and  he  still  preserved  it  as  a  precions 
memento. 

The  Divine  mind  had  always  employed  fruits  and  flowers  as  the  means 
of  instructing  and  blessing  men.  Did  we  ever  reflect  that  the  rose 
was  first  placed  in  the  garden  of  Eden,  that  the  garden  of  Joseph  of 
Arimathea  held  the  grave  of  the  Savior — that  garden  had  been  the 
scene  of  many  sacred  events.  Even  in  the  adornments  of  the  temple 
of  David,  fruits  and  flowers  bore  a  conspicuous  part.  When  a  man 
was  in  the  highest  and  purest  state  of  mind,  then  he  was  most  suscep- 
tible to  the  influence  of  flowers.  No  man  that  had  ever  passed  through 
the  period  of  youthful  love  but  did  remember  how  naturally  he  also 
wished  for  flowers,  and  saw  in  them  the  fittest  medium  of  expressing 
gentle  thoughts.  So,  when  love  was  not  quenched,  but  the  object  of 
it  was,  and  we  were  called  to  lay  the  loved  ones  in  the  grave,  we  wished 
for  flowers.  Never  did  he  find  poverty  so  bitter,  as  when  he  was  called 
upon  to  attend  a  funeral  among  those  who  were  too  poor  to  provide 
flowers  for  the  dead,  and  he  always  thought  it  as  much  his  duty  in  going 
to  such  a  scene  to  carry  flowers  as  to  carry  his  Bible.  He  never  was  so 
overwhelmed  as  on  one  occasion,  when  called  to  officiate  at  the  funeral 
of  a  young  maiden  of  sixteen,  whose  parents  and  friends,  in  the  extrem- 
ity of  their  grief,  did  not  think  of  the  details  of  the  burial  preparations. 
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When  he  saw  the  fair  young  creature  lying  in  her  coffin,  he  involan- 
tarily  went  out  of  the  house,  and  seeking  a  neighboring  florist,  brought 
back  with  him  to  the  place  of  mourning,  orange  blossoms,  and  all  the 
white  blossoms  of  whatever  plant  he  could  secure  hastily.  Before  he 
could  cross  the  room  with  them,  the  mother  embraced  him  in  a  trans- 
port of  feeling,  so  that  he  could  hardly  get  to  the  coffin  to  lay  them  on 
the  dead.  The  parents  had  felt  there  was  something  wanting,  but  till 
that  moment  they  had  not  known  what  it  was.  Who  would  dare  lay 
the  desecrating  finger  on  the  rose  the  bride  had  worn,  or  recklessly  in- 
jure the  flower  that  had  been  taken  as  a  memento  from  the  bosom  of 
of  the  dead.  It  needed  not  to  be  said  how  much  art  was  beholden  to 
flowers;  it  had  gone  to  them  for  form  and  color,  and  the  fairest  ideas  the 
artist  had  of  color,  were  attained  from  the  study  of  their  many  hues. 
The  man  who  studied  them  thoroughly,  had  a  better  idea  of  the  theory 
of  artistic  development,  and  a  better  practical  hold  upon  its  details. 

Flowers  had  added  a  great  deal  to  thought  and  philosophy.  He  be- 
lieved he  could  trace  their  effect  in  some  of  the  most  abstruse  writings, 
and  he  did  not  think  he  could  find  a  more  beautiful  instance  of  this  than 
in  that  of  the  old  Puritan  writer,  Jonathan  Edwards.  Metaphysicians 
and  Philosophers  were  indeed  indebted  to  flowers. 

Flowers  should  have  a  part  in  the  furnishing  of  every  house,  partic- 
ularly where  there  are  children.  In  respect  to  the  cultivation  of  flow- 
ers j  it  was  a  wise  and  good  disposition  of  a  man's  wealth,  to  send  to 
every  corner  of  the  world  to  gather  plants.  It  was  making  no  unwise 
disposition  of  the  wealth  God  has  given  us,  to  use  it  in  cultivating 
flowers.  He  would  not  say,  we  ought  not  to  give  the  poor  assistance, 
but  at  the  same  time  we  ought  not  to  neglect  flowers,  but  should  teach 
the  poor  there  are  higher  relishes  for  them  than  those  of  common  appe- 
tite, and  the  man  who  owns  a  garden  and  would  not  let  people  come 
into  it,  was  a  hunks  I     (Laughter.) 

Country  people  could  always  have  flowers  enough,  without  being 
indebted  to  any  one.  They  could  always  find  them  on  the  trees  and 
shrubs;  they  could  always  obtain  beautiful  wild  flowers,  and  if  they 
were  not  quite  so  rare  and  fine  as  the  garden  flowers,  yet  God  had 
thrown  open  the  gates  of  his  free  kindness  so  that  no  man  was  so  poor 
— except  he  was  so  very  poor  as  to  live  in  a  city — that  he  could  not  get 
flowers,  and  as  many  as  he  pleased. 

There  was  a  literature  of  fruit,  but  time  forbade  him  to  enter  upon 
its  discussion.  Fruit  needed  no  eulogy  from  him,  for  it  was  not  only 
very  beautiful  to  the  eye,  but  pleasant  to  the  taste  God  implanted  in 
man,  and  thus,  having  a  double  tongue,  it  could  speak  for  itself. 
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THE   WHITE   HOUSE   CONSERVATORY. 


The  new  Conservatory  attached  to  the  President's  Mansion  is  said  to 
be  the  largest  in  the  United  States,  and  will — ^according  to  the  Wash- 
ington Intelligencer — before  long,  most  probably  equal,  if  not  exceed, 
any  other  in  its  variety  of  native  and  exotic  shrubs  and  flowering 
plants.  The  building  itself,  which  is  of  the  shape  of  the  letter  L,  has 
for  its  outside  dimensions  a  turned  line  of  two  hundred  and  thirty-two 
feet,  by  a  general  width  of  thirty-two  feet.  Its  hight  varies,  the  roof 
being  sloped  and  sashed  throughout,  but  every -where  lofty  enough  for 
the  largest  productions  of  the  character  of  plants  which  enter  there. 
It  is,  of  course,  arranged  on  the  most  approved  plan,  and  every  pro- 
vision has  been  made  for  elevating,  depressing,  and  controlling  the 
temperature,  as  may  be  desired. 

We  marked  for  notice  at  a  recent  visit  a  very  few  of  the  finest  plants, 
and  which  are  considered  by  the  wise,  in  this  branch  of  knowledge,  as 
at  least  competing  with  the  best  to  be  found  any  where  in  our  country* 
Such  are  the  Acacia-pubescens,  the  Azalias,  and  especially  that  peer- 
less flower,  the  Camelia  Japonica,  so  emblematic  of  a  perfection  and 
purity  more  than  earthly.  The  Rhododendrons  are  also  unsurpassed, 
of  this  beautiful  flower  there  are  three  grand  specimens.  There  are 
likewise  thrifty  individuals  of  the  Arabian  Coffee  Tree,  of  the  China 
Tea  Tree,  and  that  shrub  whose  diminutive  blossoms  are  placed  by  the 
Chinese  among  the  tea  for  the  purpose  of  yielding  the  fragrance  of 
which  the  dried  tea-leaves  themselves  are  nearly  destitute.  The  spice 
plants  are  also  represented,  and  of  the  true  Cinnamon  tree  there  is  a 
healthy  specimen.  It  is  intended,  if  means  shall  be  afforded,  to  place 
the  productions — if  not  differing  too  much  in  their  individual  habits — 
of  each  grand  division  of  the  globe  in  a  single  department,  which  will 
be  indicated  by  conspicuous  labels.  This  will  be  of  much  value,  as  it 
will  aid  even  the  casual  observer  in  a  classification  and  generalisatioQ 
not  otherwise  to  be  so  readily  obtained.  One  of  the  chief  features  of 
this  conservatory  is  its  United  States  Flora;  that  of  South  America  is 
also  very  rich. 

Some  attempt  at  artistic  adornment  of  the  lattices  of  the  edifice  has 
been  made  by  placing  a  series  of  Mr.  Krau's  zodiacal  emblems,  painted 
on  glass,  on  the  entrance-door.  They  would  show  to  more  advantage 
if  placed  where  they  could  be  pierced  by  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun. 

Much  of  the  success  attendant  on  this  conservatory  and  the  im- 
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proved  horticulture  around  the  Executive  Mansion,  is  due  to  the 
and  perseverance  of  Mr.  John  Watt,  the  principal  gardener  for  i 
six  or  seven  years  past. 

The  establishment  forms  one  of  the  objects  of  care  of  the  Com 
sioner  of  Public  Buildings,  with  the  present  incumbent  of  which  < 
the  conservatory  has  been  a  matter  of  close  attention  and  regard;  h 
the  ultimate  reference  and  responsibility  for  all  matters  in  respe< 
it,  lie  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

[^^  The  city  of  magnificent  intentions''  is  becoming  one  of  real 
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The  Kent  (C.  W.)  Advertiser  states  that  out  of  three  thousand  So 
Societies  in  Canada  West,  two  thousand  are  destitute  of  Free  Librs 
Referring  to  the  county  of  Kent,  and  the  remarks  apply  to  all  c 
ties,  in  states  as  well  as  provinces,  our  cotemporary  says:  "Many  U 
ships  in  the  county  are  fully  able  to  raise  a  local  apportionment  of  iE 
and  the  tax  not  to  be  sensibly  felt,  while  on  the  other  hand,  the  j 
effected  would  be  incalculable.  Some  may  be  inclined  to  ask,  h 
few  small  Libraries,  scattered  throughout  the  county,  can  produe 
incalculable  benefit?  If  they  are  intelligent  individuals,  it  is  only 
essary  for  them  to  candidly  examine  the  subject  for  themselvea- 
result  is  easily  anticipated.  As  an  instance  of  the  utility  of 
Public  Libraries,  of  a  practical  character,  the  following  may  be  gi 
A  farmer  desires  to  consult  some  work  on  Agricultural  Chemi 
or  practical  Agriculture,  for  the  purpose  of  informing  himself  i 
some  special  point  which  he  has  been  discussing  to  himself,  or  ga 
some  necessary  information  on  the  management  of  horses  and  cs 
and  their  diseases  with  remedies;  before  he  can  obtain  reliable  info 
tion,  the  books  must  be  purchased,  probably  at  a  distance,  and  rec( 
by  mail,  at  a  cost  of  $4  or  $5.  If,  however,  there  is  a  Library  ii 
School  Section  he  can  obtain  them  in  a  few  minutes,  without  any 
excepting  the  tax  for  his  establishment,  which  was  about  81.  Now 
IB  a  considerable  advantage  resulting  from  the  Library;  but  it  pr 
bly  contains  one  hundred  volumes,  or  even  more,  any  of  which  ] 
free  to  borrow — this  is  better  still.  There  is  another  important 
sideration  yet,  his  sons  and  daughters,  and  no  doubt  their  mother 
may  wish  to  read  some  of  the  highly  interesting  and  instructive  b 
to  be  found  upon  the  catalogue :  nor  is  this  an  exclusive  privilege 
equally  free  and  advantageous  to  every  family  in  the  School  Sectio 
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PHILOSOPHY    OF    DRAINAGE. 


The  subject  of  drainage  is,  very  properly,  attracting  the  attention  of 
land-holders  in  our  country.  There  has  been  much  discussion  with 
regard  to  the  depth  at  which  drains  should  be  laid,  and  the  distance 
they  should  be  from  each  other.  As  an  exposition  of  the  principles 
involved  in  these  points,  and  as  a  general  illustration  of  the  philosophy 
of  drainage,  the  following  extract  from  an  editorial  article  in  the  (Lon- 
don) Farmers^  Magazine,  is  worthy  of  special  attention: 

We  are  sometimes  told  that  farmers  ought  to  leave  their  habits  and 
prejudices  at  home,  and  come  to  the  discussion  of  an  agricultural  sub- 
ject, exactly  as  a  lobster  would  if  divested  of  its  shell.  Let  us  see  how 
much  a  meeting  conducted  on  such  terms  would  be  worth.  The  cul- 
tivation of  a  dark,  strong,  homogeneous  clay,  affected  entirely  by 
water  on  its  way  from  the  heavens  downward  to  the  sea,  and  where 
the  principle  has  been  to  remove  this  as  quickly  as  could  be  effected 
by  open  parallel  furrows  on  the  surface,  a  few  feet  distance  only  apart, 
and  intersected  by  parallel  open  drains,  in  a  cross  direction,  some 
twenty  or  thirty  yards  asunder.  Such  a  system  with  one  man  is  the 
only  drainage  that  he  requires  to  effect  his  object. 

The  cultivator  from  another  district — probably  the  oolitic — ^where 
the  soil  is  a  dark  tenacious  clay  at  the  top,  and  an  open,  porouB,  or 
absorbent  soil  below,  is  satisfied  with  any  depth  of  drain,  provided  it 
is  deep  enough  to  penetrate  the  retentive  soil  lying  above,  so  as  to  give 
the  water  free  admission  to  the  porous  subsoil  below.  Another,  who 
lives  in  a  district  of  greatly  undulating  surface — with  a  porous  sub- 
soil on  extensive  or  dislocated  portions,  and  intersected  at  all  angles 
with  beds  of  tenacious  clay  lying  at  all  depths  and  thickness — the  por- 
ous portion  supplied  and  overcharged  with  water,  endeavoring  by  its 
own  gravity,  to  force  its  way  through  it  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest 
level,  and  constantly  endeavoring  to  escape  upward  from  its  dispofli- 
tion  to  find  a  level,  or  rising  to  the  surface  by  capillary  attractioii 
whenever  the  disintegrated  particles  rest  on  quicksands  below,  already 
highly  charged  with  water — the  resident  in  such  a  district  says  noth- 
ing but  (^erp-draining  will  answer,  the  distance  apart  being  only  sec- 
ondary; but  nothing  less  than  four-feet  drains,  and  in  many  instances 
even  twice  that  depth  will  suffice  to  rid  the  subsoil  of  its  injurious  oc- 
cupant. 

Again,  we  have  the  farmer  from  a  country  where  one  uniform  flat 
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surface  prevails,  and  regularity  of  subsoil,  are  each  of  themselves 
equally  remarkable  features;  and  he  roquires  drains  as  near  to  each 
other,  in  point  of  distance,  as  can  be  effected — six  yards  apart  at  most 
and  from  twenty-six  to  thirty-six  inches  in  depth,  running  parallel  to 
each  other  throughout  the  whole  field.  This  mode  he  has  found  to 
answer  his  purpose,  and  he  has  no  doubt  will  equally  answer  for  every  » 
one  else. 

And  thus  might  we  multiply  instances  without  end.  But  as  a  few 
invariable  and  unerring  principles  are  connected  with  the  subject,  we 
will  endeavor  to  record  them.      ^ 

1.  The  specific  gravity  of  water  is  eight  hundred  and  seventeen 
times  heavier  than  air.  , 

2.  By  its  gravity  it  always  has  a  disposition  to  descend;  but  the  in* 
stant  it  meets  with  resistance,  it  exerts  its  force  equally  in  every  other 
direction. 

3.  That  force  is  invariably  exerted  till  it  has  found  a  level,  and  it 
can  then  only  be  said  to  be  at  rest. 

4.  That  whenever  this  equilibrium  is  attained,  it  remains  in  that 
state  (stagnant)  till  disturbed. 

5.  That  in  perforating  the  soil  with  a  drain,  that  portion  nearest  the 
drain  is  first  set  in  motion,  and  this  is  followed  in  successive  rotation 
by  the  next  nearest  portion,  and  so  on  to  the  extent  of  its  action. 

6.  That  its  action  ceases  whenever  the  compactness  of  the  soil  is 
sufficient  to  overcome  the  gravity  of  the  water  held  by  it  in  suspension. 

7.  That  water  not  only  descends  by  its  specific  gravity,  but  ascends 
by  capillary  action;  wherever  the  lower  portion  of  the  sbil  rests  in 
water,  the  complete  disintegration  of  its  particles  facilitate  that  object. 

8.  That  water  passing  from  a  higher  to  a  lower  level  through  the 
soil,  always  has  a  tendency  to  rise  to  the  surface,  and  would  invariably 
do  so  unless  intercepted  by  open  or  underground  drains — ^hence  the 
origin  of  springs. 

9.  Water,  on  reaching  the  surface  of  the  earth,  would  continue  to 
descend  in  the  soil  till  resisted ;  which  it  invariably  would  be  when- 
ever a  porous  soil  was  preceded  by  a  retentive  one. 

10.  That  water  in  its  purest  state,  as  rain  water,  is  slightly  charged 
with  ammonia:  but  to  an  inconsiderable  extent,  excepting  after  long 
seasons  of  drought. 

11.  That  water  becoming  stagnant  in  a  soil,  becomes  deleterious  to 
plants  growing  upon  the  surface,  the  mineral  deposits,  especially  iron,  * 
after  entering  into  its  composition,  rising  toward  the  surface. 

12.  That  water  passing  through  a  hollow  pipe  meets  with  resistance 
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produced  by  friction.    A  pipe  filled  at  one  end  can  not  be  made  to  run 
full  at  tbe  other. 

13.  That  water  in  a  drain,  upon  meeting  with  resistance,  will  fill  it 
continuously  upward  till  the  weight  of  the  column  of  water  overcomes 
such  resistance  by  the  pipes  giving  way  at  the  lowest  point. 

14.  That  the  velocity  with  which  the  drains  discharge  themseWes 
depends  upon  their  inclination  and  the  permeability  of  the  soil. 

15.  The  specific  gravity  of  water  being  greater  than  that  of  air,  it 
invariably  displaces  the  latter  in  the  soil;  but  upon  its  removal,  air 
again  occupies  the  space  originally  held  by  it,  and  thus  a  oontinuous 
action  is  produced  in  the  soil. 

16.  Water  when  frozen  expands,  and  thus,  by  its  power,  the  hardest 
substance  becomes  broken  up,  or  have  their  external  surfaces  abraded 
by  its  action. 

The  foregoing  is  merely  a  statement  of  those  principles  whieh  will 
ever  be  coming  into  operation  during  the  process  of  draining;  and  by 
observing  which  the  operator  can  seldom  err.  Of  all  scientific  prac- 
tices, that  of  draining  is  of  itself  the  simplest  of  application;  tii;0 
merely  perforating  the  subsoil  with  a  hollow  drain,  at  a  sufficient  deptk 
must  necessarily  draw  off  the  accumulation  of  water  held  in  suspension 
in  the  adjacent  soil.  If  this  be  tenacious,  from  thirty  to  thirty-siz 
inches  will  in  most  cases  be  sufficient,  keeping  in  mind  that,  although 
a  greater  depth  might  be  desirable,  the  cost  of  the  drainage  ought 
always  to  govern  the  proceeding.  On  the  contrary,  if  the  subsoil  is 
porous  and  charged  with  water  flowing  from  a  higher  level,  then  the 
drains  must  be  sufficiently  deep  to  carry  off  the  water,  that  the  soil 
near  the  surface  may  not  be  rendered  wet  by  capillary  action,  bearing 
in  mind  that  the  more  complete  and  minute  the  disintegration  of  the 
soil,  the  greater  the  disposition  of  the  water  from  below  to  iiBcend 
toward  the  surface.  In  some  cases  drains  from  forty  to  fifty  inolieB 
will  be  requisite. 

In  soils  alternating  in  quick  succession  of  beds  of  gravel,  sand  and 
clay,  a  few  deep  drains  judiciously  placed  will  generally  effect  tke^ 
drainage  of  large  portions  of  a  field,  remembering  that  the  drain 
should  always  be  cut  so  as  to  intercept  the  water  passing  in  the  gravel 
or  sand  before  it  reaches  the  clay,  and  in  a  parallel  direction  with  the 
edge  of  the  deposit.  In  some  cases  the  merely  perforating  the  clay  in 
one  continuous  line  from  one  gravel-bed  to  another  to  the  lowest  level, 
will  also  equally  well  effect  the  object.  The  drains  must  invariably  be, 
deep  enough  to  release  the  gravel  altogether,  and  a  previous  knowl* 
edge  of  their  extent  and  situation  ought  to  be  ascertained. 
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SECRETION    AND    EXOBETION. 


The  rotation  system  of  cropping  is  one  for  wliicli  the  Agriculturist  is 
indebted  solely  to  the  deductions  of  experience.     The  practical  opera- 
tor observed  that  when  any  crop  was  cultivated  for  two  or  three  years 
on  the  same  soil  it  did  not  yield  the  same  amount  of  produce  as  at  first; 
but  when  another  crop  differing  from  it  was  planted  or  sown,  the  pro- 
duct was  abundant,  and  no  evidence  of  emasculation  or  sterility  was 
observable.     This  fact  furnished  a  rule  of  action,  and  with  it  the  prao- 
tical  man  was  fully  satisfied;  but  the  philosopher  and  the  theoretical 
speculator  were  desirous  of  presenting  a  solution  of  so  remarkable  a 
phenomenon,  and  numberless  hypotheses  were  accordingly  devised  to 
explain  it,  among  which  that  of  secretion  and  excretion  is  perhaps  the 
most  popular,  and  entitled  to  the  most  regard.     It  seems,  indeed,  to 
explain  satisfactorily,  why  a  rotation  of  crops  is  necessary,  and  why 
one  kind  of  grain  will  not,  or  does  not,  succeed,  when  it  is  attempted 
to  be  grown  for  several  consecutive  years  on  the  same  soil.     This  hy- 
pothesis assumes  that  during  the  process  of  vegetation,  all   plants 
secrete  certain  matters  which  are  passed  off  by  the  roots,  and  the  aocu- 
mulation  of  this  excreted  matter  in  the  soil,  exercises  an  injurious  in- 
fluence upon  the  subsequent  crop,  if  of  the  same  kind,  but  acts  as 
a  manure  to  those  of  a  different  class  or  kind.    Animals,  we  know, 
turn  with  loathing  and  disgust  from  the  excrement  of  their  own  species, 
while  they  eagerly  devour  that  of  others.     Petzhold,  in  his  ^'Agricultu- 
ral  Chemistry,"  seems  to  dissent  from  this  view.    He  says :  "  The  exper- 
iments made  to  prove  that  certain  matters  are  secreted,  by  the  roots  of 
plants,  are  by  no  means  conclusive;  but,  since  it  is  well  established 
that  plants  possess  the  power  of  absorbing  and  adapting  matter,  for 
their  growth,  we  may  also  suppose,  in  the  absence  of  direct  proofs  that 
they  also  secrete  matter  by  their  roots.     For  brevity's  sake,  we  will  ad- 
mit that  such  secretion  takes  place,  and  inquire  into  the  proofs  that 
these  secretions  exercise  an  injurious  influence  upon  the  growth  of 
plants  of  the  same  species,  while  the  same  matter  favors,  or  at  least, 
does  not  exert  any  injurious  influence  over  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  plants  belonging  to  other  species.     The  facts  brought  forward 
to  establish  this  theory  are  such  as  these :  1st.  That  fruit-trees  planted 
on  the  same  spot  where  previously  others  of  the  same  species  had  long 
grown,  have  not  produced  so  well  as  usual.     2d.  The  chamomile — ma" 
tricaria  chamomiUa — when,  to  a  certain  extent,  present  in  a  field,  in- 
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terferes  with  the  growth  of  cereals,  owing,  as  it  is  supposed,  to  its 
secretions  in  the  soil  being  offensive  to  the  latter.  3d.  After  the  cul- 
ture of  peas,  vetches,  clover,  lucerne,  buckwheat,  etc.,  far  finer  crops  of 
cereals  will  be  produced  than  if  consecutive  crops  of  grain  were  at- 
tempted. But,  in  objection  to  the  theory  of  the  excretions  of  one 
plant  being  injurious  to  another,  we  might  allege  that  it  often  happens 
that  trees  of  the  same  kind  will  flourish  upon  spots  where  they  have 
previously  grown,  and,  that  in  many  countries,  especially  in  Hungary, 
successive  crops  of  grain  may  be  grown  continually,  year  after  year,  on 
the  same  soil,  without  disadvantage.  In  meadows  and  forests,  also,  the 
same  species  of  plants  succeed  each  other  for  ages,  and  suffer  no  injury 
from  the  accumulation  of  the  secretions  of  preceding  generations." 

But,  it  should  be  recollected  that  in  the  case  of  meadows,  there  is  gen- 
erally a  variety  of  plants,  some  of  which,  no  doubt,  are  sustained,  in  a 
great  measure,  by  the  excretions  of  others.  In  the  case  of  forest-trees, 
the  explanation  of  their  long-continued  success  is  equally  obvious. 
In  the  first  place,  they  are  manured  by  their  own  foliage;  and  in  the 
second,  whatever  matters  may  be  secreted  by  their  roots,  is  absorbed 
and  taken  into  the  circulation  of  the  innumerable  species  of  wild 
shrubs  which  find  root,  and  luxuriate  in  the  protection  of  their  shade. 
Still,  to  my  mind,  I  must  confess  the  reasoning  and  arguments  by 
which  this  theory  of  secretion  and  excretion  is  supported,  appears  to 
be  far  from  conclusive.  It  can  not  certainly  be  demonstrated,  by  any 
analogy,  and  therefore  needs  a  tangible  basis  on  which  to  rest. 

The  erudite  author  whom  I  have  just  quoted,  who,  like  LiEBlO, 
appears  determined  to  be  satisfied  with  nothing  extant  in  hypothetical 
knowledge,  presents  another  theory  which  at  least  has  the  appearance 
of  plausibility :  he  assumes  that  cultivated  plants  withdraw  from  the 
soil  ^^ unequal  amounts  of  certain  ingredients  for  their  nutrition,''  and 
that  admitting  the  legitimacy  of  this  postulate,  **all  the  observed  facts 
are  at  once  and  satisfactorily  explained,  and  the  possibility  of  deter- 
mining the  rotation  of  crops,  or  of  avoiding  it  altogether,  if  desirable, 
rendered  evident." 

"If,  for  example,"  says  he,  "we  take  a  field,  the  soil  of  which  con- 
tains the  mineral  and  saline  materials  for  a  single  crop,  it  follows,  of 
course,  that  a  second  crop  can  not  be  produced  upon  the  same  field. 
The  soil  is  completely  exhausted  for  the  moment,  and  will  remain  bo 
forever,  if  it  does  not  contain  substances  which  may,  by  disintegration 
and  decomposition,  furnish  a  new  supply  of  the  necessary  ingredients 
for  the  growth  of  plants,  or  if  these  essential  matters  are  not  artifi- 
cially supplied." 
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Providing  it  were  possible  to  supply,  artificially,  the  principles  with- 
drawn from  the  soil  by  any  given  crop,  and  to  keep  up  the  supply  in 
the  soil,  the  cultivation  of  that  crop,  according  to  the  hypothesis  of 
Petzhold,  might  be  continued  ad  infinitum.  Now,  it  is  well-known 
that,  BO  far  as  the  extent  of  their  roots  is  concerned,  plants  present  an 
astonishing  discrepancy;  while  some  have  limited  superficial  roots, 
others  seize  upon  the  soil  with  a  vigorous  grasp,  push  their  radicles 
deep  into  the  bosom  of  the  earth,  and  exhaust  the  superficial  stratum 
less  than  that  below.  Here  they  obtain  the  mineral  and  saline  ingre- 
dients indispensable  to  their  healthy  development  and  growth.  Now 
if  soils  that  have  been  exhausted  can  be  made  to  produce  a  crop  of  this 
description,  and  they  generally  can,  and  if  that  crop  can  be  turned  in, 
superficially,  it  will  be  making  the  subsoil  manure  the  surface;  or, 
again,  if  some  process  can  be  adopted  by  which  the  disintegration  and 
decomposition  of  the  rocks  of  a  soil  can  be  effected,  economically,  and 
these  mineral  and  saline  matters  supplied  by  the  process,  all  that  is 
desired  will  be  accomplished,  and  the  necessity  of  a  rotation  of  crops 
wholly  superseded. — P.  in  the  Gerraantown  Telegraph. 


Ageicultural  Commerce  of  Ohio. — ^In  1855,  the  State  sent  32,- 
000  head  of  cattle  to  New- York  city  and  in  1857,  50,000  head,  besides 
some  15,000  sent  to  Philadelphia,  and  many  to  Baltimore.  At  least 
70,000  head  of  cattle  were  sent  to  these  three  cities  in  1857.  The" 
hog  trade  is  far  greater,  and  notwithstanding  that  the  number  of  live 
and  dressed  hogs  exported  from  the  State  has,  in  the  past  few  years, 
increased  rapidly,  the  numbers  packed  at  Cincinnati  have  not  declined. 
According  to  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Statistics,  just 
published,  the  aggregate  value  of  farm  produce  is  $132,700,000,  and  the 
net  profits  $57,300,000.  The  price  of  wood  for  fuel  varies  from  $1.60 
to  $2.75  per  cord,  and  is  highest  in  counties  through  which  main  lines 
of  railway  pass,  on  account  of  the  vast  quantities  of  wood  consumed 
by  the  locomotives.  These  roads  consume  annually  the  product  of 
twelve  thousand  acres  of  land.  Farm -labor  is  uniformly  high,  the 
average  wages  being  fifteen  dollars  per  month  and  board.  This  is 
owing  to  the  growth  of  towns  and  manufactures,  which  steadily  causes 
the  agricultural  supply  to  diminish,  so  that  large  farmers  are  only  able 
to  secure  their  crops  by  the  use  of  machinery.  There  are  3,000  steam 
engines,  equivalent  to  40,000  horse-power,  2,200  grist-mills,  3,749  saw- 
mills, 175  planing-mills,  70  oil-mills.  In  1857  there  were  made  by  the 
principal  factories  8,000  agricultural  machines 
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FACT   VERSUS    FICTION. 


AN   ESSAY   READ   BY  A  STUDEKTI  OF   FARMERS*   COLLEOB. 

What  is  fact?  and  what  is  fiction?  are,  at  the  present  day,  about  as 
important  questions  as  any  which  agitate  the  world  of  mind.  So  com- 
plicated are  our  ideas,  and  so  fine-spun  our  systems  of  philosophy, 
that  reason  halts  bewildered,  often  mistaking  the  shadow  for  the  sub- 
stance, or  the  conception  for  the  reality. 

Much  of  our  present  systems  of  education  are  based  on  fiction  and 
hypothesis.  The  natural  result  of  this  is,  that  the  student  is  led  to 
distrust  the  evidence  of  his  senses,  and  the  rational  conclusions  of  his 
own  judgment,  and  pin  his  belief  on  the  mere  dicta  of  others. 

After  the  child  has  mastered  the  twenty-six  letters  of  the  alphabet 
and  their  respective  powers,  the  teacher  then  begins  to  exercise  him 
on  the  laws  of  their  combination.  He  is  told  that  h-a  spells  6a,  in- 
stead of  BEA,  which  it  most  surely  does  spell,  if  there  is  any  truth  in 
the  human  reason.  And  so  he  advances  step  by  step,  through  the 
mysteries  of  spelling  and  reading,  till  he  becomes  perfectly  convinoed, 
that  letters  and  rules  are  of  no  use — that  the  whole  thing  is  purely 
arbitrary  after  all.  The  whole  process  of  reading  and  spelling  the 
English  language  under  the  present  defective  system  of  orthography, 
instead  of  aiding  the  development  of  mind,  stultifies  and  contradicts 
the  reason  at  every  step — confuses  and  beclouds  the  intellect,  and  has 
made  more  numskulls  than  all  other  causes  put  together.  For  what 
truth  can  there  be  in  ani/  system,  the  exceptions  to  whose  rules  are  so 
numerous  as  to  form  a  class  of  contradictory  rules  by  themselves  ? 

After  the  pupil,  by  this  preliminary  drill,  has  been  sufficiently  hum- 
hied  y  and  led  to  discover  the  ti>eakness  of  his  ovm  reason  by  studying 
the  elements  of  language,  he  next  advances  into  the  mysteries  of 
numbers.  These  he  confidently  believes  to  be  thin^ — realUie$—*^*  for 
who,"  he  says,  "would  be  so  insane  as  to  spend  years  on  nonentitiee;'* 
but  if  he  lives  long  enough  to  study  Grammar,  he  will  find  them  to  be 
only  inherent  qualities  abstracted  from  their  substance,  and  not  abso- 
lute entities  by  themselves.  But  this  mbt  it  is  the  province  of  his 
professor  of  grammar  to  clear  up— not  mine.  Enough  for  me  to  state 
his  pitiable  case,  without  furnishing  a  solution  to  such  learned  non- 
sense. Still  as  he  proceeds,  he  finds  that  if  numbers  are  not  things, 
yet  things  are  at  least  required  to  represent  them.  These  things, 
called  figures,  whatever  system  of  notation  he  adopts,  he  again  finds 
combine  on  purely  arbitrary  principles ;  though  somewhat  more  con- 
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sistent  in  themselves  as  a  whole  than  the  system  of  representing  lan- 
guage by  letters,  formed  into  written  words. 

But  as  the  ideas  of  increase  and  diminution  float  before  his  already 
too  attenuated  and  shadowy  imagination,  he  invokes  the  aid  of  Natural 
Philosophy,  and  she  informs  him  that  such  a  thing  as  absolute  increase 
or  diminution  is  impossible — that  there  is  the  same  amount  of  matter 
in  the  universe  that  there  always  waSy  thousands  of  years  ago — that 
creation  is  simply  a  change  of  form — a  recomposition  of  the  elements ; 
and  that  as  for  annihilation,  it  is  simply  an  idea  absurd.  Creation 
out  of  nothing  aloive  is  increase,  and  annihilation  is  the  only  true  dimi- 
nution ;  all  else  is  combination  and  separation  into  parts. 

Passing  in  a  state  of  mental  bewilderment  the  very  rational  idea  of 
borrowing  ten  and  paying  yourself  in  subtraction,  he  next  encounters 
the  paradoxes  of  multiplying  and  dividing  a  number  by  itself.  "  The 
idea  of  division,'*  he  says,  ^4mplies  a  separation  into  component  parts, 
but  here  in  dividing  a  number  by  itself  is  no  separation,  and  conse- 
quently no  division.  In  the  same  manner  multiplication  implies  con- 
tinuous  repetition,  but  in  multiplying  a  number  by  itself,  the  multi- 
plier and  multiplicand  would  have  only  one  factor  in  common,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  they  are  one  and  identically  the  same,  and  conse- 
quently there  could  be  no  multiplication."  Still  he  would  be  willing 
to  grant,  that  any  number  might  be  multiplied  by  another  number 
equal  in  value  to  itself,  or  in  other  words,  repeated  as  many  times  as 
there  are  units  in  itself;  but  the  idea  of  the  multiplication  of  a  num- 
ber by  itself,  to  him,  is  like  multiplying  a  man  by  himself. 

Our  hero  proceeds  at  length  to  the  study  of  Geography;  and  here 
he  is  delighted,  for  he  finds  that  he  is  now  dealing  with  realities,  varied 
and  interesting  in  their  character.  But  he  has  not  gone  far  before  he 
encounters  such  definitions  as  the  following:  "The  axis  of  the  earth 
is  an  imaginary  line,  passing  through  its  center  from  north  to  south, 
upon  which  it  revolves  every  twenty-four  hours."  "Ah  I  "  excl^ms 
our  student,  "if  the  line  really  does  pass  through  the  earth's  center, 
from  north  to  south,  terminating  at  the  poles,  and  the  earth  recUly 
revolves  upon  it  every  twenty-four  hours,  how  can  it  be  only  an  tm- 
aginary  line?"  Again  he  learns;  "that  the  inclination  of  the  earth's 
axb  to  the  plane  of  its  orbit,  is  the  cause  of  the  change  of  seasons." 
"  How  can  that  be  ?  "  queries  our  young  philosopher.  "  For,"  says  he, 
"  the  inclination  of  an  imaginary  line  to  the  plane  of  an  imaginary 
circle,  might  possibly  produce  an  imaginary  change  of  seasons,  but  not 
a  real  one ;  the  most  probable  conclusion  is,  that  it  would  not  produce 
any  thing,  either  real  or  imaginary.' 
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Our  little  friend  next  passes  on  to  Grammar,  and  here  he  is  not  a 
little  surprised  at  the  extreme  verbosity  of  his  own  mother  tongue. 
He  is  absolutely  alarmed,  when  he  learns  that  there  are  upward  of 
eighty  thousand  words  in  the  English  language.  With  the  immortal 
Pope,  he  says : 

"  Words  are  like  leayes,  and  where  they  most  abound, 
Much  fruit  of  sense  beneath  is  seldom  found." 

Here,  again,  he  is  reminded  of  the  beauties  of  English  orthography, 
in  tlie  shape  of  rules  for  spelling,  where  exceptions  form  a  far  more 
numerous  class  than  the  regular  cases  that  fall  under  the  rules  them- 
selves. But  it  is  not  till  he  enters  the  portal  of  the  temple,  through 
the  labyrinth  of  etymology,  that  he  is  privileged  to  stand,  and  with 
unveiled  face  look  upon  the  very  fiber  of  human  thought,  as  revealed 
by  the  mystic  power  of  words.  Here  he  witnesses  the  classifying 
powers  of  the  human  mind,  in  the  production  of  the  common  nouUi 
which  is  one  of  the  sheerest  abstractions  ever  conceived  of.  Who  ever 
iaxjo  a  noun?     What  sort  of  a  thing  is  a  class? 

He  also  learns,  that  all  names  are  nouns^  and  that  allnouru  represent 
things;  but  he  soon  finds  that  there  are  some  seven  or  eight  other  parts 
of  speech  which  are  not  nouns;  these  he  therefore  very  rationally  char- 
acterizes as  nameless  nothings. 

At  this  stage  of  affairs,  our  student,  in  perambulating  the  streets  of 
his  native  village,  is  accosted  by  a  learned  graduate — and  by  the  way 
a  great  schoolman  and  metaphysician — to  whom  he  opens  his  difficul- 
ties, and  who,  instead  of  endeavoring  to  confirm  him  in  the  belief  of 
the  reality  of  all  these  fictions,  pushes  him  to  entirely  the  other  ex- 
treme, viz :  that  of  doubting  the  reality  of  every  thing  in  the  mcUerial 
sense  of  the  word  existence.  According  to  his  theory,  all  fictions  and 
hair-brained  fancies  would  stand  just  as  good  a  chance  of  general  be- 
lief, and  should  receive  the  same  degree  of  currency,  as  other  things, 
which  very  weak  minded  persons  are  apt  to  consider  as  being  some- 
what more  certain.  "For,"  adds  our  imaginative  speculator,  "if  men 
could  only  once  be  convinced  that  their  ideas  are  not  images  of  out- 
ward things,  but  the  very  things  themselves,  existing  for  them  in  their 
sensations,  and  having  a  real  existence  in  the  mind  of  Supreme  In- 
telligence, the  words  fancy  and  fiction  would  fade  away  and  lose  their 
significance  in  one  immense  reality.''^ 

This  was  a  little  too  refined  and  subtle  a  doctrine  for  our  unfledged 
Plato — a  dose  which  he  could  by  no  means  swallow  on  simple  pre- 
scription from  a  quack,  as  this  Mentor  of  his  might  prove  himself  to 
be.     But  it  served  at  least  one  purpose — ^it  whet  his  ouriosity  to  the 
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utmost)  and  gave  him  a  greater  appetite  for  untying  this  Gordian  knot 
of  mystery.  Seeking  the  seclusion  of  the  forest,  he  fell  into  the  fol- 
lowing reflections : 

*'  I  believe  that  fully  two-thirds  of  all  that  is  taught  is  sheer  delu- 
sion. I  must  first  ?/M-learn  all  I  have  ever  learned,  before  I  can  begin 
to  learn  any  thing  right.  First,  then,  under  the  item  of  Grammar,  I 
shall  take  the  liberty  of  reducing  all  the  parts  of  speech  into  one,  and 
that  shall  be  the  noun.  I  know  that  Murray,  Kirkham,  and  others, 
assign  to  the  verb  the  most  important  place  in  a  sentence,  but  action 
and  existence  are  only  attributes  of  matter;  so  the  verb  is  in  reality 
only  one  of  the  components  of  your  true  noun.  Hence,  also,  adverbs 
are  the  components,  which  in  part  enter  into  the  general  structure  of 
verbs  and  adjectives,  which  they  modify.  Adjectives,  too,  which  ex- 
press the  limitations  or  qualities  of  nouns,  are  just  as  much  the  com- 
ponent parts  of  them  as  are  the  accidental  properties  of  gender,  person, 
number  and  case,  which,  instead  of  being  represented  by  separate 
words,  are  indicated  only  by  a  slight  change  in  the  form  of  the  noun 
itself.  Hence  verbs,  adjectives,  participles  and  adverbs,  all  readily  re- 
solve themselves  into  the  unity  of  the  all-embracing  noun. 

''But  what  shall  we  do  with  prepositions,  conjunctions  and  interjec- 
tions? Interjections,  it  will  be  at  once  admitted,  have  nothing  to  do 
with  dead  matter;  they  are  the  expressions  of  emotion,  in  beings  of 
more  or  less  intelligence.  Emotions  not  being  real  things,  but  merely 
attributes  or  moods  of  mind  in  organized  and  living  existences,  may 
evidently  be  classified  as  belonging  to  those  things,  and  thus  interjec- 
tions readily  lapse  into  nouns.  Life  and  thought  are  only  attributes 
of  organized  beings,  and  not  separate  entities  by  themselves.  Ideas 
are  merely  the  results  of  thought  and  sensation — the  ever  changeful 
hues  of  mind." 

But  to  return  to  the  parts  of  speech.  "  Prepositions  represent  re- 
lations. Relations  are  the  attributes  of  things,  growing  out  of  their 
mutual  positions  or  conditions  in  regard  to  one  another,  and  are  pe- 
culiar only  to  those  things  between  which  they  exist,  and  hence  belong 
to  them  of  right,  and  so  the  great  noun-drop  swallows  up  the  preposi- 
tion also.  The  conjunction,  too,  goes  the  same  way,  for  it  uniformly 
Tepresents  not  things,  but  merely  the  coupling  or  disjoining  of  things, 
under  certain  circumstances." 

My  task  is  now  done.  One  word,  however,  on  the  beauties  of  the 
English  Syntax,  under  the  old  system  of  shadows  and  hair-splitting 
abstractions.  Let  us  take  the  sentence :  John  struck  James.  John 
is  called  the  subject,  and  James  the  object.     Struck  is  an  active  trans- 
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itive  verb,  because  it  represents  the  action  as  passing  over  from  John, 
who  acts,  to  James,  who  is  acted  upon.  I  rather  think,  upon  the 
whole,  however,  that  it  is  John's  fist  that  passes  over  to  James,  and 
not  the  action  strike,  I  would  be  willing  to  stand  up  all  day  for  a 
target,  and  have  every  verb  in  the  English  language  fired  at  me. 

Ralph  E.  Ellinwood. 
[Arbitrary  niles  are  apt  to  lead  to  abstractions,  and  the  extremes  of 
transcendentalism.     Much  learning  makes  some  mad.     Good  practical 
common  sense  is  the  surest  hobby;  hence,  the  strictures  above. — 0.] 
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ANALYSIS  OF  MILK  FROM  FARM  AND  FROM  STILL-SLOP 

DAIRIES. 

The  statements  below,  are  copied  from  a  reliable  work,  giving  the 

specific  gravity,  characteristics  and  rate  per  cent,  of  cream  and  ourd 

by  measure,  contained  in  twelve  samples,  six  from  country  dairies  and 

six  from  dairies  fed  on  ''still  slops": 

MILK  or  COUNTRY  DAIRTES.  MTLK  FROM  DI8TTLLBRT-SL0P  DiLlRIXS. 


Samples 

Specific 

Charac- 

Perct. 

Per  ct.  1 
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Per ct. 

Perot 
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Gravity 

teristics 

Cream 

Curd. 
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9 

9 
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8 

9 
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6 
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(C 

8 

10 

No.  11. 

1.016 

1 

5 

No.    6. 

1.026 

acid 

7 

9 

No.  12. 

1.024 

8 

"This  examination,"  says  the  medical  writer,  "demonstrates  that 
slop  milk  contains  less  than  half  the  nourishment  of  that  produced  by 
cows  fed  with  natural  food — one  quart  of  milk  from  a  grass-fed  cow 
being  worth  for  dietetic  uses  twice  as  much  as  the  other,  which  does 
not  cost  half  as  much.  Hence  the  profits.  The  proprietor  of  an  ex- 
tensive refectory  states  that  the  daily  consumption  of  his  establishment 
for  several  months  of  the  year,  was  about  eighty  quarts  of  distillery 
milk;  but  after  the  introduction  of  pure  milk,  less  than  half  the  quan- 
tity served  an  increased  demand  in  consequence  of  a  larger  business. 
The  keeper  of  a  hotel  remarked  that  a  few  drops  of  good,  unadulte- 
rated milk,  will  color  and  flavor  a  cup  of  tea  or  coffee,  while  slop  milk 
— or  that  adulterated,  he  might  have  added — will  not  color  much, 
though  enough  be  introduced  to  destroy  the  taste  and  cool  the  bever- 
age, so  as  to  render  it  unpalatable.  So  of  milk  for  cooking  purposes. 
It  would  not  require  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  quantity  of  *  milk  and  water' 
sold  in  Boston,  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  citizens,  provided  it  were 
pure  milk,  as  drawn  from  good,  farm-fed  cows." 
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DESCRIPTION  AND  CLASSIFICATION  OF  INSECTS. 


As  the  value  of  the  science  of  Entomology  becomes  known,  a  demand 
is  made  for  enlightenment  in  that  direction.  This  is  well;  and  in 
answer  to  many  queries,  we  subjoin  the  following  classification  and 
description  of  Insects,  which  may  serve  to  create  still  further  a  proper 
appreciation  of  the  magnitude  of  the  evils  arising  from  the  insect 
world.  For  our  data,  we  are  specially  indebted  to  Prof.  Hind,  of 
Trinity  College,  Toronto,  C.  W. : 

Insects  may  be  defined  as  animals  without  vertebras;  six-footed; 
with  a  distinct  head  furnished  with  two  antennsD,  and  a  pair  of  com- 
pound immovable  eyes;  breathing  through  openings  which  lead  to  in- 
ternal air  tubes  or  trachas;  sexes  distinct;  adult  state  attained  through 
a  series  of  changes  called  metamorphosis. 

Nearly  every  insect  undergoes  three  changes  before  it  reaches  its 
perfect  condition.  From  the  egg  to  the  larva;  from  the  larva  to  the 
pupa;  and  from  the  pupa  or  chrysalis  to  the  image  or  perfect  insect. 
The  larvae  of  insects  are  commonly  distinguished  in  popular  phrase- 
ology in  the  following  manner:  Grubs  are  the  larvas  of  the  coleop- 
tera  or  beetles;  maggots,  the  larvae  of  the  diptera  or  two-winged  flies; 
caterpillars,  the  larvae  of  butterflies,  moths  and  sphinges. 

Most  insects  breathe  through  small  openings  called  stigmata,  spira- 
cles or  air  holes,  placed  on  the  side  of  each  segment  of  the  body. 
These  air  holes  can  be  distinctly  seen  in  naked  caterpillars.  The 
opening  can  be  closed  at  will  by  the  insect.  The  air  holes  are  con- 
nected with  ramifying  tubes  called  air  tubes  or  trachae. 

The  following  scheme  of  a  systematic  arrangement  of  insects  is 
based  upon  the  peculiarities  in  the  construction  and  number  of  the 
wings  or  organs  of  flight,  as  appears  from  the  derivation  of  the  names 
given  to  the  several  orders.  This  arrangement  must  be  considered  as 
representing  the  most  marked  peculiarities  of  each  particular  order, 
and  susceptible  of  various  modifications  as  our  knowledge  of  insect 
structure  and  analogies  increases ;  it  is  in  fact  but  one  out  of  many 
systems  which  have  been  proposed  by  entomologists,  and  is  selected 
because  it  recognizes  many  primary  divisions  which  are  employed  in 
popular  descriptions,  and  which  have  been  approved  since  the  time 
of  Linnaeus,  their  originator. 

The  primary  divisions  are  termed  orders;  the  orders  are  divided  into 
sections;  the  sections  into  families;  the  families  into  genera,  and  the 
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genera  into  species  or  individuals.  As  it  will  be  absolutely  necessary 
to  refer  from  time  to  time  to  the  different  parts  or  organs  of  an  insect^ 
the  annexed  diagram  of  these  organs,  with  their  scientific  designa- 
tions, should  be  consulted  before  perusing  the  description  of  the  or- 
ders into  which  insects  are  divided  for  the  purpose  of  classification: 
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Order  I. — Cohoptera,     (^Koleas^  a  sheath;  piera,  wings.) 

The  Beetle  tribe.  Wings  four  in  number;  two  for  flight,  two  for 
protection,  and  termed  elytra,  or  wing  cases.  The  elytra  are  hard  and 
horny.  There  are  exceptions  to  this  general  rule,  which  it  is  not 
necessary  to  mention  here.  The  under  wings  are  membranous  and 
transparent. 

The  larvae  are  popularly  termed  grubs,  and  commonly  possess  twelve 
segments,  exclusive  of  the  head.  The  pupse  are  incomplete,  that  is,  each 
part  of  the  perfect  insect  is  visible,  and  enclosed  in  a  separate  sheath, 
thus  differing  from  the  pupsQ  of  butterflies  in  which  the  parts  are  all 
cased  in  one  sheath.  Beetles  are  composed  of  three  distinct  parts,  the 
head,  the  thorax,  and  the  abdomen.  The  most  prominent  and  import- 
ant parts  of  the  head  are  the  compound  eyes,  the  two  antennse,  the 
two  mandibles  or  jaws,  and  the  two  maxillsQ  or  under  jaws.  The  in- 
sects of  this  order  are  all  masticators. 

The  thorax  is  composed  of  the  three  segments  of  the  larvse  body 
next  to  the  head.  In  the  larvao  these  are  generally  very  distinct ;  in 
the  perfect  insect  or  beetle,  one  of  the  segments  is  often  greatly  en- 
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larged  at  the  expense  of  tlie  other  two.  To  the  thorax  are  attached  the 
wings  and  the  legs. 

The  ahdomen  is  generally  distinguished  by  the  absence  of  all  ex- 
ternal appendages,  but  in  some  insects  we  find  an  ovipositor,  a  pair  of 
forceps,  a  hook,  etc.  The  abdomen  consists  of  segments  not  exceed- 
ing nine  in  number.  The  openings  for  the  breathing  organs  may  be 
observed  near  the  lateral  margin  of  each  segment. 

The  legs  consist  of  five  parts — the  first  joint,  coxa  or  hip;  the  sec- 
ond or  trochanter;  the  third,  the  femur  or  thigh;  the  fourth,  the 
tibia  or  shank,  and  the  fifth,  the  tarsus  or  foot.  The  tarsus  is  com- 
posed of  three,  four  or  five  joints,  and  terminates  generally  in  two- 
hooked  claws.  The  tarsus  is  sometimes  made  the  basis  of  the  sections 
into  which  the  order  coleoptera  is  divided. 

This  order  of  insects  is  one  in  which  the  agriculturist  is  particularly 
interested.  It  contains  the  tribe  Rhincophera — snout  beetles — ^which 
is  so  numerous  in  species  that  not  less  than  eighty  thousand  different 
insects,  belonging  to  it,  have  been  described  by  one  entomologist 
— Schcenherr.  It  includes  the  insatiable  evils  which  are  justly  dis- 
tinguished and  dreaded  for  their  attacks  upon  grain  and  seeds.  Itn- 
mense  quantities  of  Indian  corn  and  wheat  in  the  crib  or  granary  are 
destroyed  every  year  in  the  United  States  by  the  grain  weevils,  calca^ 
dra  granaria  and  calandra  remotepunciaia. 

Order  II. — Orthoptera,     (^Orthos,  straight;  ptera,  wings.) 

This  order  includes  crickets,  grasshoppers,  locusts,  ear-wigs,  cock- 
ehafers,  the  mantis  tribe.  Most  of  these  insects  are  eminently  de- 
structive to  vegetation.  The  upper  wings  exhibit  the  consistency  of 
parchment;  mouth  with  mandibles  and  maxillse. 

Order  III. — Neuroptera.    {NcuroUy  a  nerve;  ptera,  wings.) 

Dragon  flies,  May  flies.  Termites;  wings  membranous,  naked  and 
reticulated;  masticators. 

Order  IV. — Hymenoptera,     (^Eymen^  a  membrane;  ptera,  wings.) 

Wasps,  bees,  ichneumons,  flies,  etc.  Many  insects  belonging  to  this 
order  exhibit  very  remarkable  peculiarities  in  providing  for  their 
young,  by  laying  up  a  store  of  food  for  winter  use.  The  busy  bee  it 
is  almost  needless  to  mention.  Some  members  of  the  families  into 
which  this  order  is  divided,  lay  up  a  stock  of  provisions  consisting  of 
larvae,  and  complete  insects  by  the  side  of  their  eggs,  in  holes  gnawed 
in  branches  and  trunks  of  trees,  and  sealed  up  when  full.  The  in- 
sects thus  imprisoned  do  not  appear  to  be  quite  deprived  of  life,  but 
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only  so  mucli  injured  as  to  deprive  them  of  the  power  of  resistance  to 
the  young  larvse,  whose  food  they  are  designed  to  be.  The  adDoirably 
constructed  cells  of  the  mud-wasp,  found  under  the  eaves  of  nearly 
every  house  and  barn  in  the  country,  is  filled  with  a  store  of  spiders 
for  its  young.  The  "wise  ant"  belongs  to  this  order.  Their  bur- 
rows and  mounds  may  be  observed  in  every  garden  and  field.  The 
natural  history  of  the  Hymenoptera  is  full  of  instructive  and  most 
interesting  facts,  furnishing  examples  of  wonderful  instinct  and  ex- 
quisite adaptation.  Wings  naked  and  membranous,  but  not  reticu* 
lated. 

Order  V. — Trichoptera.     (^IHchoSj  hair;  ptera,  wings.) 
Caddece  flies. 

Order  VI. — Strepnptera,     (Strepm^  a  turning;  ptera,  wings.) 

This  order  embraces  a  few  minute  parasitical  species. 

Order  VII. — Hemiptera,     (^Hemion^  the  half;  ptera,  wings.) 

Bugs:  Aphidaa,  Cicadae,  etc.  The  peculiarity  of  the  insects  be- 
longing to  this  order,  is  found  in  the  beak  or  rostrum,  which  is  formed 
for  piercing  and  sucking,  thus  enabling  them  to  find  food  in  vegeta- 
ble and  animal  juices.  The  chinch-bug  is  a  noted  member  of  this 
order.  The  following  description  of  this  destructive  insect  will  per- 
haps not  be  considered  misplaced:  "Length,  one  and  two-third  lines, 
or  three-twentieths  of  an  inch;  body  black,  clothed  with  a  very  fine 
greyish  down,  not  distinctly  visible  to  the  naked  eye;  basal  joint  of 
the  antennae  honey  yellow;  second  joint  the  same,  tipt  with  black; 
third  and  fourth  joints  black;  beak  brown;  wings  and  wing-cases 
white;  the  latter  arc  black  at  their  insertion,  and  have  near  the  mid- 
dle two  short  irregular  black  lines,  and  a  conspicuous  black  marginal 
spot;  legs  dark  honey  yellow;  terminal  joint  of  the  feet  and  the  claws 
black.  The  youngest  individuals  are  vermillion  red,  the  thorax  or 
anterior  part  of  their  bodies  inclining  to  brown,  and  a  white  band 
across  the  middle  of  the  body,  comprising  the  two  basal  segments  of 
the  abdomen.  As  they  increase  in  size,  they  become  darker,  changing 
first  to  brown,  and  then  to  a  dull  black,  the  white  band  still  remain- 
ing; the  antennae  and  legs  are  varied  with  reddish.  In  their  final  or 
perfect  state,  they  acquire  white  wings,  varied  with  a  few  black  spots 
and  lines."* 

Dr.  Fitch  enumerates  and  describes  many  species  of  Aphis  invest- 
ing fruit-trees,  forest-trees,  crops  and  garden  vegetables,  in  the  State 

•  Dr.  Lb  Bakoh— Prairie  Farmer,  186a 
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of  New  York,  and  indeed  the  most  of  them  are  quite  common  in 
eyery  State  and  the  Canadas.  A  list  of  them  will  most  probably 
serve  to  give  us  an  insight  respecting  the  extraordinary  yariety  and 
incredible  destructiveness  of  this  single  genus  of  insects. 

1.  Aphis  Caryella — the  little  Hickory  Aphis — lives  on  the  under 
surface  of  the  leaves.  2.  Aphis  Punctatella,  the  little  dotted  winged 
Aphis.  3.  Aphis  Maculella,  the  little  spotted  winged  Aphis.  4. 
Aphis  Pumipennella,  the  little  smoky  winged  Aphis.  5.  Aphis  Mar* 
ginella,  the  little  black  margined  Aphis.  6.  Aphis  Cerasi,  the  little 
cherry  plant-louse;  very  destructive  to  the  cherry-tree.  Dr.  Fitch 
calculated  that  on  some  small  cherry-trees  which  he  examined,  ten 
feet  high,  not  less  than  twelve  millions  of  these  creatures  were  on  each 
tree.  7.  Aphis  Cerasifolise,  the  cherry-leaf  plant-louse;  found  on  the 
choke-cherry.  8.  Aphis  Cerasicoldus,  found  on  the  common  black 
cherry.  9.  Pemphigus  Caryaecaulis,  the  hickory-gall  Aphis.  10. 
Aphis  Maidis,  the  maize  Aphis.  11.  Aphis  Mali,  the  apple  plant- 
louse.  12.  Aphis  Malifolias,  the  apple  leaf-louse.  13.  Aphis  Pruni- 
folisB,  the  plum  leaf-louse. 

In  this  order,  the  Mandibles  and  Maxillae  are  replaced  by  a  sheath 
and  sucker. 

Order  VIII. — Lepitoptera,    (^Lepis^  a  scale;  ptera,  wings.) 

Butterflies,  Moths,  etc. — This  order  comprehends  the  most  beautiful 
and  richly  ornamented  individuals  of  the  insect  world.  In  the  cater- 
pillar state,  they  are  exceedingly  voracious,  feeding  upon  vegetableSi 
hair,  wool,  etc.,  and  not  unfrequently  causing  serious  apprehension  on 
account  of  their  numbers  and  ravages.  In  the  perfect  state,  they  feed 
upon  the  nectar  or  liquids  of  flowers,  and  it  is  stated  that  some  species 
do  not  require  food  in  the  adult  state.  Among  the  destructive  insects 
belonging  to  this  order,  we  find  the  Tinea  GraneHa,  whose  larvae  feed 
upon  stored  grain;  the  Gallerea  Gereana^  living  in  bee-hives;  the 
Carpocapsa  Pomonella^  whose  larvae  feeds  upon  and  lives  in  apples ; 
hence  called  the  apple- worm.  Others  eat  the  buds  and  leaves  of  pine- 
trees,  etc.  Some  species  are  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  industrial 
arts,  as  the  silk-worm  family.  Others  again  are  greatly  destructive,  as 
the  larvae  of  the  Cossm  lAgniperda,  which  burrows  in  willows,  poplars, 
the  ash  and  other  trees.  In  another  family  of  this  order,  we  find  the 
peach-worm,  tlie  larva  of  jEgeria  Exitiosa^  the  palmer-worm,  the  larva 
of  Chcetochilus  Pometellm^  and  a  host  of  others. 

Order  IX. — Diptera,     (JDiSy  twice;  ptera^  wings.) 
The  distinguishing  character  of  the  Diptera  is  the  single  pair  of 
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wings.  The  mouth  is  furnished  with  a  proboscis,  and  behind  the 
true  wings  are  placed  two  small  organs,  called  poisers  or  balancers, 
— haltered — one  on  each  side.  The  larvae  of  these  insects  are  found  in 
every  conceivable  situation;  some  are  aquatic,  others  live  in  and  on 
fungi,  in  carrion,  in  flowers,  in  galls,  in  meat-vats,  etc.,  etc.  The  per- 
fect insect  feeds  upon  the  juices  of  vegetables,  or  the  blood  of  animals, 
or  decaying  vegetable  and  animal  products,  or  on  other  insects.  Many 
of  the  species  are  eminently  noxious  and  troublesome;  such  are  bat- 
flies,  grain-flies,  mosquitoes,  and  numerous  flies  which  torment  and 
sometimes  destroy  domestic  animals.  It  is  sufficient  to  mention  the 
Hessian  fly  and  the  wheat-midge  to  stamp  this  order  with  its  due  im- 
portance. 

The  technical  characters  of  the  genus — cecidomyia — to  which  the 
Hessian  fly  and  wheat-midge  belong,  are  as  follows:  Wings  resting 
horizontally,  and  having  three  longitudinal  nervures;  head  hemis- 
pherical; antennae  as  long  as  the  body,  and  generally  twenty-four- 
jointed,  the  joints  hairy — in  the  females  fourteen-jointed — the  two 
basal  joints  short;  legs  long;  basal  joint  of  the  tarsi  very  short,  the 
second  long. 

Order  X. — Aphamptera,    (Aphanes^  inconspicuous;  ptera,  wings.} 

Fleas  are  emblematic  of  this  order.  It  is  said  that  common  fleas 
— pvlex  irritans — not  unfrequently  lay  tlieir  eggs  under  the  toe-nails 
of  uncleanly  persons;  the  larvae  is  white  and  active,  acquires  maturity 
in  a  fortnight,  and  spins  for  itself  a  cocoon  in  which  it  assumes  the 
pupa  states.  The  tropical  chigo,  is  a  much  dreaded  pest  in  hot  coun- 
tries. 

Order  XI. — Thysanoura,     (^Thtazo,  to  dance;  aura,  tail.) 

Insects  belonging  to  this  order  are  often  found  on  the  surface  of 
water  in  summer  and  on  snow  in  winter.  In  Pennsylvania  vast  mul- 
titudes of  a  certain  species,  were  noticed  in  February,  1849,  covering 
the  snow  for  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  with  a  breadth  of  several  rods. 
The  species  was  probably  the  Podura  nivicola. 

Order  XII. — Parasita. 

This  order  embraces  the  disgusting  parasitical  insects  called  Hoe. 
The  pedicuhis  capitis,  invests  the  human  head.  Leenwentrock,  actn* 
ated  by  a  desire  to  acquire  information  respecting  the  habits  of  ihis 
insect,  kept  a  male  and  female  louse  in  his  stocking  for  eight  weeks. 
He  ascertained  that  in  that  short  space  of  time  they  might  increase  to 
five  thousand.  A  species  of  parasite  is  found  investing  the  human 
body  in  connexion  with  a  dreadful  disease  of  the  skin,  named  Phthir* 
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iasis.  Many  historical  names  are  associated  with  this  terrible  inflio- 
tion ;  among  them  we  find  those  of  Herod,  Plato,  Antiochus,  Epiphanes, 
and  the  Emperor  Maximilian. 

Another  family  of  those  insects  are  appropriately  named  bird-lice, 
from  the  animals  on  which  they  are  found.  Every  farmer  is  familiar 
with  the  parasitical  insects  found  on  sheep,  dogs,  horses,  oxen,  etc. 

The  knawing-louse  infecting  the  sheep — Trichodectet  tphoerooephahu 
—destroy  the  wool  by  cutting  it  near  the  root.  The  ox  is  attacked  by 
two  kinds  of  lice,  one  being  a  sucking  and  the  other  a  knawing  in- 
sect Indeed,  it  may  be  said  generally  that  every  species  of  quadru- 
ped is  inhabited  by  one  or  more  species  of  the  louse  tribe. 


OUR  CLIMATE. 


Washington  Irvinq  speaks  thus  in  favor  of  our  climatic  vicissitades, 
which  are  too  often  made  the  subject  of  exclusive  repining :  If  they 
annoy  us  occasionally  by  changes  from  hot  to  cold,  from  wet  to  dry, 
they  give  us  one  of  the  most  beautiful  climates  in  the  world.  They 
give  us  the  brilliant  sunshines  of  the  south  of  Europe,  with  the  fresh 
verdure  of  the  north.  They  float  our  summer  sky  with  gorgeous  tints 
of  fleecy  whiteness,  and  send  down  cooling  showers  to  refresh  the 
panting  earth  and  keep  it  green.  Our  seasons  are  full  of  sublimity 
and  beauty.  Winter,  with  us,  has  none  of  its  proverbial  gloom.  It 
may  have  its  howling  winds,  and  chilling  frosts,  and  whirling  snow 
storms;  but  it  has  also  its  long  intervals  of  cloudless  sunshine,  when 
the  snow-clad  earth  gives  redoubled  brightness  to  the  day — when  at 
night  the  stars  beam  with  intensest  luster,  or  the  moon  floods  the 
whole  landscape  with  her  most  limpid  radiance.  And  then  the  joy- 
ous outbreak  of  our  spring  bursting  at  once  into  leaf-blossom,  redun- 
dant with  vegetation  and  vociferous  with  life  and  the  splendor  of 
summer — its  morning  voluptuousness  and  evening  glory — its  airy 
palaces  of  sun -lit  clouds  piled  up  in  a  deep  azure  sky;  and  its  gusts 
of  tempest  of  almost  tropical  grandeur,  when  the  forked  lightning  and 
bellowing  thunder  volley  from  the  battlements  of  heaven,  shake  the 
«ultry  atmosphere,  and  the  sublime  melancholy  of  our  autumn,  mag- 
nificent in  its  decay,  withering  down  the  pomp  of  a/woodland  countiy, 
yet  reflecting  back  from  its  yellow  forests  the  golden  serenity  of  the 
sky.  Truly  we  may  say,  that  in  our  climate,  "  the  heavens  declare  the 
glory  of  God,  and  the  firmament  showeth  his  handiwork.  Day  unto 
day  uttereth  speech,  and  night  unto  night  showeth  knowledge." 
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SURPRISING  RESULTS  OF  THUNDER-CLOUDS  AND  FOGS. 


DISSECTION   OP   A  THUNDER-CLOUD. 

Some  of  the  most  surprising  results  yet  known  to  the  scientific  world 
are  related  in  a  recent  article  in  the  British  Quarterly,  on  ANDREW 
Crosse,  the  electrician.  The  following  curious  narrations,  while  re- 
liable, are  also  interesting  and  useful. 

In  visiting  his  seat,  says  the  writer,  at  Broomfield,  the  splendid 
apparatus  he  employed  for  extracting  electricity  from  the  atmosphere, 
would  first  arrest  the  attention.  Fancy  the  electric  telegraph  of 
our  railways  stretching  across  a  forest,  with  its  posts  mounted  on  the 
tops  of  the  highest  trees,  and  the  reader  will  be  enabled  to  form  some 
idea  of  the  scene  in  Mr.  Cressets  park.  Far  overhead  ran  wires  sup- 
ported by  poles  which  rose  from  the  summits  of  the  trees,  and  were 
provided  with  an  insulating  arrangement  to  prevent  the  dispersion  of 
the  fluid.  The  duty  of  these  wires  was  to  fetch  in  the  electricity  of 
the  clouds  and  fogs,  so  that  it  might  be  examined  at  ease  by  the  own- 
er of  the  mansion.  Within  the  building  there  was  a  large  room  with 
an  arched  roof,  originally  intended  for  a  music  hall,  but  now  occupied 
4)y  voltaic  batteries,  galvanic  piles,  electrical  jars,  and  other  implements 
of  philosophy.  It  was  a  place  where  strange  processes  were  in  prog- 
ress, and  where  subtile  streams  of  fluid,  flowing  in  silent  but  ceaseless 
currents,  were  busily  employed  in  piling  up  little  mineral  fabrics,  and 
compelling  the  obedient  atoms  to  fashion  themselves  into  exquisite 
forms  of  crystal  architecture.  But  it  was  a  place  also  where  the 
same  element  might  be  seen  in  its  pride,  and  where  it  might  also  be 
heard  in  its  wrath ;  for  all  those  wires  could  be  made  to  pour  their 
supplies  into  a  large  brass  conductor,  fixed  and  insulated  on  a  table 
in  the  organ  gallery,  and  fittingly  inscribed  with  the  words,  Noli  me 
tangere.  Not  far  from  this  conductor  was  another  brass  ball  forming 
the  extremity  of  a  metallic  arrangement  by  which  the  electricity 
might  be  conveyed  out  of  the  building  into  the  moist  ground  around. 
There  was  a  contrivance,  too,  by  which  the  current,  when  its  strength 
became  perilously  great,  or  when  its  services  were  not  required,  might 
be  turned  ofl*  altogether,  and  discharged  into  the  soil  without  enter- 
ing the  apartment.  But  if  the  magician  wished  to  observe  the  play  of 
the  fiery  element,  it  was  easy  to  increase  or  diminish  the  distance  be* 
tween  the  two  brass  knobs,  and  thus  to  regulate  the  charge  to  be 
received  by  the  huge  battery  employed.     Then,  if   there  were  any 
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electricity  astir  in  the  atmosphere,  those  balls  would  be  sure  to  reveal 
the  fact,  and  a  succession  of  sparks  and  explosions,  augmenting  ia 
rapidity  as  the  commotion  increased,  would  enable  the  observer  to  see 
into  the  storm  as  it  were,  and  to  listen  to  its  doings  related  in  its  owa 
voice. 

The  results  were  surprising.     With  this  noble  searching  apparatuB, 
Mr.  Crosse  succeeded  in  obtaining  an  insight  into  the  composition  of 
a  thunder-cloud,  such  as  no  one  else  had  done  before  him.     Imagine 
a  dense  mass  of  vapor  approaching  the  electrical  observatory  on  a  sul- 
try Bummer's  day.     No  sooner  does  its  margin  arrive  overhead  the 
exploring  wire,  than  the  brass  balls  begin  to  announce  the  commence- 
ment of  the  fray.     A  spark  is  seen,  a  detonation  heard,  and  these 
heralds  of  the  tempest  are  followed  by  a  series  of  mimic  flashes  and 
explosions  somewhat  slowly   delivered,  for   they  may   not  perhaps 
exceed  nine  or  ten  during  the  first  minute  of  the  convulsion.     Then 
there  is  a  "Jpause,  but  afler  a  while  the  apparatus  gives  forth  another  set 
of  sparks  and  snappings,  equal  in  number,  equal  also  in  force  to 
those  which  have  just  been  exhibited,  but  differing  in  this  particular — 
that  if  the  first  consisted  of  negative  electricity,  the  second  will  con- 
sist of  the  contrary  description.     Another  pause  takes  place,  and  then 
the  sparks  begin  to  leap  from  ball  to  ball,  but  with  greater  vigor  and 
rapidity  than  before ;  these  are  discharges  of  negative  electricity,  as  at 
the  outset,  and  when  they  have  passed,  a  similar  set  of  positive  erup- 
tions invariably  ensues.     Again  the  apparatus  becomes  silent,  but  it 
is  only  for  a  short  interval.     A  more  numerous  and  brilliant  succes- 
sion of  flashes  soon  announce  that  another  zone  of  negative  vapor  is 
sweeping  aloft,  to  be  followed,  after  a  brief  respite,  by  a  corresponding 
zone  of  positive  electricity.     The  intervals  of  repose  now  grow  shorter, 
and  at  length  a  stream  of  fire  is  seen  to  pour  from  one  conductor  to 
the  other,  broken  only  by  the  change  from  one  kind  of  fluid  to  its  op- 
posite.    When  the  center  of  the  cloud  has  reached  the  spot,  and  the 
exploring  wires  are  sucking  the  lightnings  from  its  heart,  the  effect  is 
inconceivably  fine.     With  the  thunder  roaring  around  the  building, 
the  windows  rattling  in  their  frames,  the  rain  dashing  against  the 
panes,  the  electric  fire  bounding  madly  from  ball  to  ball,  and  bursting 
incessantly,  as  if  enraged  at  the  presumptuous  mortal  who  had  dared 
to  drag  it  from  its  native  sky,  his  must  be  a  stout  heart  who  could 
witness  such  a  scene  without  some  feeling  of  awe  or  even  of  alarm ; 
for  there  is  death  in  every  discharge,  if  those  conductors  were  rashly 
approached,  and  thousands  of  Richmans  might  perish  in  the  emptying 
of  a  single  cloud.     But  as  the  excited  vapors  roll  on,  the  explosions 
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begin  to  slacken  in  number  and  a  series  of  twin  eruptions,  alternating 
with  periods  of  repose,  show  that  the  latter  half  of  the  cloud  corres- 
ponds in  its  electrical  arrangements  with  the  former.  Finally,  the 
languid  spark  and  lazy  snap  announce  thtft  the  hurly-burly  is  nearly 
done,  or  that  the  storm  is  traveling  with  the  remnant  of  its  wrath  to 
some  neighboring  locality. 

EXPLORATION   OF   A   POQ. 

It  does  not,  however,  require  a  professed  thunder-storm  to  produce 
stupendous  electrical  displays.  Mr.  Crosse's  apparatus  enabled  him 
to  read  the  secrets  of  a  November  mist,  and  those  who  have  frequent- 
ly pushed  their  way  through  these  cold,  raw,  dreary  phenomena,  will 
be  surprised  to  learn  how  often  they  may  have  been  sheeted  in  fire, 
and  how  calmly  they  have  passed  through  a  furnace  more  deadly  than 
Nebuchadnezzar's,  but  without  a  hair  of  their  head  being  singed  in 
the  flames.  One  day,  during  that  dismal  month  which  Hood  celebrates 
in  a  series  of  No-es,  the  philosopher  was  seated  in  his  hall  of  thunder- 
bolts while  a  thick  driving  fog  was  darkening  the  air.  For  some  time 
no  symptoms  of  excitement  were  manifested  by  the  exploring  machine; 
the  insulators  were  dripping  with  wet,  and  consequently  carried  off  all 
the  electricity  the  wires  received.  But  suddenly  a  smart  detonation 
was  heard  between  two  balls,  others  shortly  followed;  and  then  the 
explosions  succeeded  each  other  so  swiftly,  that  the  ear  could  detect 
nothing  but  a  continuous  crash.  This  was  interrupted  by  the  transi- 
tion to  the  opposite  kind  of  electricity,  after  which  a  similar  torrent  of 
fluid  was  poured  from  one  conductor  to  the  other.  So  vivid  was  the 
rush  of  fire,  that  the  eye  could  not  bear  to  survey  it  for  any  length  of 
time.  To  have  touched  one  of  those  balls  while  the  liquid  lightning 
was  gushing  forth  with  such  fury,  would  have  been  instant  death. 
For  upward  of  five  hours  this  splendid  but  appalling  spectacle  contin- 
ued, without  any  intermission,  except  when  the  positive  fluid  was 
exchanged  for  the  negative.  "Had  it  not  been  for  my  exploring 
wire,"  says  Mr.  Crosse,  "  I  should  not  have  had  the  slightest  idea  of 

such  an  electrical  accumulation  in  the  atmosphere The  stream 

of  fluid  far  exceeded  any  thing  I  ever  witnessed  except  during  a 
thunder-storm.  Had  the  insulators  been  dry,  what  would  have  been 
the  effect?  In  every  acre  of  fog  there  was  enough  of  accumulated 
electricity  to  have  destroyed  every  animal  within  that  acre."  Who 
could  have  supposed  that  a  simple  mist  contained  such  potent  light- 
nings, ready  to  be  issued  whenever  the  word  of  command  was  given,' 
and  yet  so  masked  and  sheathed  that  but  for  the  tell-tale  apparatus, 
you  would  as  soon  have  imagined  the  gentle  daws  to  be  saturated 
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with  fire?    This,  however,  is  no  solitary  exemplification  of  the  skill 
with  which  the  great  forces  of  nature  are  curbed  and  muffled  when 
their  activities  would  be  injundlis  to  man.     The  sea  consists  of  two 
gases,  which,  if  released  ftom  their  combination,  would  produce  the 
intensest  fiame,  and  burn  up  every  combustible  thing  on  the  surfiftce 
of  the  globe.     The  atmosphere  is  formed  of  elements  which  might 
easily  be  transformed  into  compounds  capable  of  poisoning,  madden- 
ing, or  suffocating  every  creature  that  breathes.     The  clouds  which 
now  discharge  their  contents  in  such  harmless  drops,  might  pour  out 
their  burdens  in  a  deluge,  as  if  some  huge  reservoir  had  burst  in  the 
sky,  and  crush  every  object  that  lay  beneath.     The  winds  might  some- 
times be  expected  to  break  loose,  and  forgetting  their  prescribed  pace, 
would  gallop  round  the  globe,  tearing  up  our  towns  by  the  roots,  and 
driving  men  and  trees  before  them  like  dust  in  a  gale.     The  ties  of 
chemical  affinity  might  relax,  or  the  cohesive  forces  might  occasionally 
fail,  and  then  the  earth  would  crumble  into  a  heap  of  sand.     The  in- 
ternal fires  of  the  earth  might  master  the  resistance  of  the  external 
shell,  and  shatter  the  surface  at  a  stroke;  or,  collapsing  in  their  fury, 
the  ceiling  of  the  gulf  might  give  way,  and  whole  kingdoms  go  down 
into  the  burning  abyss.     Half  an  hour's  slumber  on  the  part  of  the 
Almighty  would  liberate  all  these  great  powers  from  their  present  re- 
straints, and  in  that  half-hour  the  world  would  be  reduced  to  a  wreck. 
But  He  who  holds  the  winds  in  his  fists,  hides  his  thunder-bolts  in 
the  drifting  vapor,  and  chills  the  very  lightnings,  so  that  men  walk 
unscathed  through  the  deadliest  magazine  of  mist. 

[When  a  school-boy,  we  once  erected  an  humble  piece  of  apparatus 
which  gave  very  surprising  results.  Obtaining  some  coarse  iron  wire, 
we  ran  it  up  through  some  old  bottle-necks  placed  in  the  ceiling  and 
roof — our  room  was  in  the  upper  story — and  in  a  stick  projecting 
from  the  chimney  above  the  roof.  The  glass  in  the  roof  and  the  one 
in  the  stick  above,  being  exposed  to  the  rain  were  kept  dry  by  invert- 
ed funnels  of  oiled  paper  tied  around  the  wire  just  above  them.  The 
end  of  the  wire  which  terminated  some  two  or  three  feet  above  the 
chimney,  was  armed  with  three  pins  for  points,  secured  to  it  by  means 
of  a  piece  of  cork.  The  lower  end  of  the  wire  where  it  terminated  in 
our  room  was  bent  up  to  within  three  inches  of  the  stove-pipe,  and  a 
brass  knob  placed  upon  it.  On  this  wire,  thus  insulated,  were  hung 
the  electrical  bells,  such  as  are  usually  exhibited  in  experiments :  the 
middle  bell  which  carries  off  the  electricity  being  connected  with  the 
stove-pipe,  which  in  turn  was  connected  with  the  ground  by  means  of 
a  wire  running  out  of  the  window.     The  least  electrical  disturbance 
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would  be  indicated  by  the  ringing  of  the  bells.  During  eloudy 
weather,  their  music  was  incessant,  and  at  such  times  great  numbers 
of  sparks  could  be  drawn  from  the  wire.  The  first  thunder-shower 
that  passed  over  it,  occurred  during  our  absence,  but  the  electricity 
came  down  in  such  vast  quantities  that  the  bells  could  not  carry  it  all 
off  and  the  sparks  flew  directly  from  the  wire  to  the  stove-pipe,  in  an 
incessant  stream,  cracking  like  pistol-shots.  This  alarmed  the  inmates 
of  the  neighboring  rooms,  who,  fearing  that  it  might  invite  a  greater 
discharge  than  it  could  safely  carry  away,  broke  open  the  door,  and 
pulled  down  the  whole  apparatus.  The  results  of  this  experiment 
make  us  give  full  credence  to  the  statements  of  the  performances  of 
the  magnificent  apparatus  of  Dr.  Crosse. — K  S.  B.] 


THE  GREAT  SALT  LAKE  OF  UTAH. 


Mr.  Editor:  The  May  Number  of  the  Cincinnatus  contains  a  short 
sketch  of  ''Salt  Lake  and  vicinity;"  in  which  it  is  stated  that  "the 
lake  and  the  streams  in  its  vicinity  abound  in  fish."  The  statement 
in  reference  to  the  existence  of  fish  in  the  lake,  I  think  must  be 
a  mistake,  entirely.*  In  1850,  Capt.  Howard  Stansbury,  U.  S.  Topo- 
graphical Engineer,  by  order  of  Government  made  a  most  thorough 
survey  of  the  "Great  Salt  Lake  of  Utah."  Nearly  three  months  time 
was  expended  in  making  the  survey  of  the  lake. 

There  are  numerous  islands  in  the  lake;  many  of  them  during  the 
summer  season  are  the  resort  of  various  water-fowl  and  other  birds,  for 
the  purpose  of  breeding  and  rearing  their  young.  Countless  myriads 
of  gulls,  pelicans,  herons,  plovers,  cormorants,  etc.,  were  so  numerous 
that  "they  literally  darkened  the  air  as  they  rose  upon  the  wing,  and 
hovering  over  our  heads,  caused  the  surrounding  rocks  to  re-echo  with 
their  discordant  screams."  At  page  177  of  his  joi^rnal,  he  says  that 
"nothing  living  has  yet  been  discovered  in  the  lake."  The  food  of 
these  birds  consists  entirely  of  fish,  which  they  must  necessarily  obtain 
either  from  Bear  River,  from  the  Weber,  the  Jordan,  or  from  the 
warm  springs,  on  the  eastern  side  of  Spring  Yalley,  at  all  of  which 
places  they  were  observed  fishing  for  food."  The  nearest  of  thes^ 
points  is  more  than  thirty  miles  distant,  making  a  flight  of  at  least 

*  We  think  our  correspondent  is  somewhat  hypercritical,  for  there  can  be 
little  question  but  that  "  the  streanu  in  its  vicinity  abound  in  fish,"  and  the  cop- 
ulative conjunction  certainly  admits  of  this  construction;  whether  the  fish  of 
the  streams  live  in  the  lake  or  not,  they  no  doubt  go  to  and  from  it. 
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sixty  miles  to  procure  and  transport  food  for  the  Bustenaace  of  their 
young.  At  Egg  Island,  ^*the  stench  was  very  offensive,  from  the 
quantity  of  fish  brought  by  the  parent  birds  for  the  support  of  their 
numerous  progeny."  If  fish  abounded  in  Salt  Lake,  as  stat-ed  by  Mr. 
Lareux,  the  birds  would  not  make  a  journey  of  least  sixty  miles,  as 
stated  by  Capt.  Stansbury. 

The  water  of  the  lake  contains  more  than  twenty  per  cent,  of  pure 
chloride  of  sodium — common  salt — and  is  one  of  the  purest  and  most 
concentrated  brines  known  in  the  world.  Such  is  the  strength  of  the 
brine,  that  beef  packed  in  barrels,  and  then  filled  with  water  of  the 
lake,  the  meat  kept  perfectly  sweet,  although  constantly  exposed  to 
the  sun.  I  close  by  asking  what  kind  of  fish  can  live  in  such  a 
pickle  /*  Levi  Bartlett. 

Warner,  N.  H.,  May,  1858. 


STATISTICS  OF  FARMERS'  COLLEGE  FOR  1857-8. 


The  condition  of  this  Institution  for  the  present  year,  is  highly  flour- 
ishing. Perhaps  in  former  years,  larger  numbers  have  been  matric- 
ulated, but  the  number  in  the  higher  college  classes  for  this  year, 
fully  equals  that  of  any  former  period  since  the  foundation  of  the 
College.  The  Farm  Department  under  the  care  of  Profs.  Cary,  Bob* 
WORTH  and  Wood,  continues  throwing  out  its  corruscations  of  light 
on  the  subjects  of  the  Natural  Sciences,  so  intimately  connected  with 
Agriculture,  and  which  must  ultimately  work  a  revolution  in  Farm- 
ing, as  well  as  in  Rural  Art  and  Scientific  Taste,  both  here  and  else- 
where. Owing  to  the  extreme  moistness  of  the  season,  the  grounds 
of  the  Botanic  Garden,  and  the  evergreens  and  ornamental  trees  of 
the  Model  Farm,  present  a  most  beautiful  appearance. 

THE   FACULTY. 

Rev.  Charles  N.  Mattoon,  A.  M.,  President,  Professor  of  Logie, 
Rhetoric,  Mental  and  Moral  Science,  and  International  Law. 

Freeman  G.  Cary,  A.  M.,  Principal  of  Farm  Department  and 
Practical  Agriculture,  and  Horticulture. 

Reuben  S.  Bosworth,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Natural  Science,  in* 


♦  And  we  might  ask,  how  do  fish  live  in  the  briny  ocean?  Notwithstanding 
the  seeming  collision  between  Mr.  Lnreux  and  Capt.  Stunsberrj,  we  opine  there 
will  be  found  both  in  and  around  Salt  Lake,  ^^Wing  things;  What  saj  the 
Utah  fishermen? 
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eluding  Geology  and  Zoology,  with  Chemistry,  in  its  application  to 
Agriculture  and  the  Arts. 

Rev.  Alphonzo  Wood,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Botany  and  Yegetable 
Physiology. 

Philip  J.  Klund,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Modern  Languages  and 
Literature. 

Rev.  John  H.  Wilson,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Ancient  Languages 
and  Literature. 

J.  TucKERHAN,  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

J.  P.  Ellin  WOOD,  Esq.,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Mathematics,  and 
Principal  of  the  Grammar  School. 

Commencement  occurred  on  Thursday  the  24th  of  June,  when  the 
following  gentlemen  received  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  viz: 

James  M.  Baker,  Henry  M.  Cist,  Sidney  E.  Fitch,  Edward  B.  Ma- 
son, Luman  Roberts,  and  Albert  J.  Sanborn.* 

The  summary  of  students  for  the  year,  is  as  follows,  viz :  Oraduates, 
6;  Seniors,  9;  Juniors,  11;  Sophomores,  13;  Freshmen,  32;  Grammar 
School,  125.     Total,  196. 

Normal  Department. — A  Normal  Department  has  been  recently 
established,  embracing  most  of  the  studies  included  in  the  regular 
Collegiate  Course,  except  the  Languages,  which  are  optional  with  the 
student.  Members  of  this  Department  will  recite  with  the  College 
ClftSBes  when  pursuing  the  same  studies,  and  will  be  entitled  to  all 
Asjurivileges  and  honors  of  such  classes,  with  a  diploma  at  the  close. 

Normal  Course — 1st  Year.  Higher  Arithmetic,  Ancient  and  Phys- 
ical Geography,  Analysis  with  critical  examination  of  English  Poeta, 
United  States'  History,  Algebra  begun.  Geometry  or  Latin,  Book- 
keeping and  Natural  Philosophy. 

2d  Year.  Algebra  completed.  Geometry,  Trigonometry — plane  and 
spherical,  Surveying  or  Latin,  Chemistry,  Logic,  Rhetoric,  Ancient 
History,  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching  and  Methods  of  School 
Government. 

3d  Year.  Natural  History,  including  Physiology,  Botany  and 
Geology;  Mechanics  or  Latin,  Astronomy,  Mental  and  Moral  Philos- 
ophy, Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  State  of  Ohio, 
Compositions  and  Declamation  throughout  the  course.  Theory  and 
Practice  of  Teaching. 

The  Fall  Term  of  the  coming  Collegiate  year,  commences  on  Wed- 
nesday, September  15th,  1858.  W.  H.  0. 

— ■^—  ^  ■ ■  ■■  —  ■  ■--■^.1  I  ■■»■        ■—  ■  ■— — " "■   -  "i^M-M^ 
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*  A  report  of  the  Commenoement  exeroiaes  we  may  give  io  a  future  oumbMw 
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MINUTES    OF   CINCINNATI   HORTICULTURAL   SOCIETY. 


Cincinnati,  Saturday,  May  22. 

FRUITS,   ETa,    BXHIBITBD   AND   REPORTED   ON. 

By  Mrs.  Rhefus — Handsome  specimens  of  Bowman's  Early  May  Cherry. 

By  Mr.  J.  W.  Gilbert — Apples,  the  Lansingburg  and  Grindstone,  the  latter  is 
Tery  soand  condition. 

Mr.  £.  S.  Lippett  exhibited  a  good  specimen  of  the  rhubarb-plant,  grown  in 
open  ground  and  a  one-year  plant. 

Mr.  Mc Williams  presented  a  beautifiil  rose  bouquet  whose  fragrance^  aft  well 
as  appearance,  was  truly  delightful. 

Alexander  M.  Johnson,  M.  D.,  of  Cincinnati,  was  elected  to  membership.    Ad. 

Saturday,  May  29. 

The  President  in  the  Chair.    Minutes  read  and  approved. 

Mr.  Orange,  from  the  Council,  submitted  a  report  in  relation  to  holding  ft 
Spring  and  Fall  Exhibition.  After  some  discussion  it  was  resoWed  to  haTe  a 
Horticultural  and  Floral  Display  at  the  Society's  hall,  Bacon's  Building,  ooraer  of 
Sixth  and  Walnut-streets,  on  next  Saturday,  commencing  at  half-past  ten  o'clock, 
A.  M.,  to  which  the  public  were  invited,  free  of  charge.  The  remaining  portion 
of  the  report,  relative  to  the  Fall  Exhibition,  was  referred  back  to  the  Council,  in 
Tiew  of  determining  upon  the  most  appropriate  time  and  place  for  holding  snch 
Exhibition,  to  be  reported  on  at  the  next  meeting. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Ward  it  was  ordered  that  a  committee  of  three  be  ai^inted 
to  examine  and  report  upon  the  fruits  of  last  year  (kept  fruits)  that  may  be  ex- 
hibited for  sale  at  the  various  fruit-stores  and  stalls  of  this  city  on  the  first  day 
of  June  next.  Messrs.  James  W.  Ward,  John  P.  Foote  and  J.  G.  Anthony,  vm 
appointed  as  the  Committee.  '/^'T 

Mr.  Bickham,  Corresponding  Secretary,  announced  the  receipt,  by  (kifwV 
Gabriel  Sleath,  of  the  Manchester  (England)  Daily  Bxammer  and  Time$j  eoiraBB- 
ing  interesting  matter  in  relation  to  horticultural  movements  in  that  ooontiy. 

FRUITS    AND   FLOWERS   EXHIBITED   AND    REPORTED    ON. 

By  John  Sayers,  from  Cottage  Garden — Prince's  Eclipse  Pistillate  Strawberry. 
A  beautiful,  conical  berry,  of  brilliant  color,  becoming  darker;  pits  deep;  seeds 
yellow,  flesh-white;  rather  spongy  at  the  center.  The  specimens  are  not  ftiUy 
ripe;  said  to  be  very  prolific. 

By  J.  H.  Jackson — Fdur  specimens  of  seedling  Peonia  and  Sillium  Japonicum. 

By  J.  Sayers — The  Glycine. 

Mrs.  Joseph  Cox,  of  Storrs,  contributed  a  magnificent  boquet  of  roeee,  the 
wonderfiil  beauty  and  fragrance  of  which  were  exceedingly  attractive  to  the 
members  present.     Adjourned. 

Saturday,  June  6. 
President  in  the  Chair.     Minutes  read  and  approved. 
Mr.  E.  S.  Lippett  was  elected  to  membership. 

The  following  communication  from  Mr.  Schumann  was  read,  and  ordered  to  bf 
published  with  the  proceedings : 

South  Bend,  June  4. 
President  of  the  Horticultural  Society — ^I  send  you  by  the  bearer  a  few 
Ghrape  bunches,  on  which  you  will  find  the  greater  part  done  blooming,  the  bloe- 
■om  nicely  washed  off  by  the  rain  and  the  berries  set,  sound  and  safe.    The 
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other  part  of  the  bunches,  howeyer,  you  will  find  turned  into  a  light  brown  color, 
berries  crippled  and  gone;  they  will  never  come  to  perfection,  and  will  soon  drop 
off.  I  am  going  to  explain  to  you  that  this  is  not  disease  but  merely  the  conse- 
quence of  the  rain  which  injures  the  blossoms,  probably  because  it  presents  the 
amalgamation  of  the  male  and  female  blossoms;  because  if  the  rain  comes  qftar 
they  have  done  blooming  it  does  no  harm.  Fortunately  this  case  of  injury  is  of 
rare  occurrence  in  this  country  where  we  almost  always  have  fine  weather  dur- 
ing the  blooming  time.  No  indication  of  mildew  as  yet;  prospect  very  promis- 
ing for  a  fine  crop.  C.  A.  ScHUMAiiir. 

Dr.  Warder  laid  upon  the  President's  table  a  number  of  the  Wool  ChrotceTf  pub- 
lished at  Cleveland,  and  called  the  Society's  attention  to  it. 

The  President  remarked  that  he  deemed  it  among  the  duties  of  this  Society  to 
give  reports  to  the  world  of  the  result  of  our  various  experiments  in  horticulture, 
with  a  view  of  giving  sanction  to  products  and  processes  found  meritorious,  and 
of  exposing  what  may  be  found  to  be  impositions  and  humbugs;  and  with  the 
latter  object  in  view,  he  felt  bound  to  state  his  experience  with  the  renowned 
Peabody  Strawberry,  which,  with  him,  had  proved  an  out  and  out  failure;  firom 
his  eight  or  ten  thousand  plants  he  had  not  more  than  two  hundred  berries,  and 
those  were  no  more  like  the  drawing  of  this  berry  in  the  United  States  Patent 
Office  Report  than  "  I  am  like  Hercules."  In  answer  to  an  inquiry  put  by  -Dr. 
Warder,  he  remarked  that  the  vines  were  exceedingly  thrifty  and  prolific  in 
every-thing  but  berries ;  in  that  the  failure  was  almost  total. 

Mr.  Bowen  and  Mr.  Sanford  made  similar  statements  as  to  the  worthlesBneas 
of  this  much  vaunted  berry. 

Mr.  Stoms  further  said  that  what  the  fiiture  might  produce  he  could  not  deter- 
mine, but  that,  so  far  as  the  present  is  concerned,  he  felt  that  no  reliance  eould 
be  placed  on  that  fruit  for  plantation  culture. 

On  motion,  ordered  that  the  report  of  the  Fruit  Committee  be  published  and 
considered  at  the  next  meeting,  and  the  Society  ac^oumed  its  regular  session  to 
attendance  upon  the  Exhibition-room. 

THE   DISPLAY. 

The  morning  being  stormy,  many  were  prevented  Arom  making  such  display 
as  they  had  intended.  The  tables,  nevertheless,  were  laden  with  fhiits  most  lus- 
cious, and  with  flowers  most  beauteous.  Quite  a  throng  of  visitors,  many  of 
them  ladies,  attended  during  the  day,  despite  the  inclemency  of  the  weather. 

The  flower  stands  of  Mrs.  Cary,  Mr.  Heaver,  Messrs.  Sayers  and  Hutchinson, 
Mr.  Pentland  and  Mr.  Howarth,  were  all  beautifnl  and  redolent  of  the  richest 
fragrance. 

Boquets  by  Mrs.  McAvoy,  Mrs.  Sanford  and  L.  Keith  were  much  admired. 

The  Strawberries  of  Messrs.  Addis,  McAvoy,  Sayers,  Longworth,  Jackson, 
Dr.  Shaler,  Mr.  Oakley  and  Mrs.  Cary  were  specimens  of  lusciousness  seldom 
presented  to  eye  or  tooth. 

Mr.  Mottier's  finely-kept  Apples  showed  well  by  the  side  of  the  more  tempting 
crimson  of  the  berries  around  them. 

Mr.  Consadine's  Plums,  which  seemed  to  haTC  no  fear  of  eureuUo  before  them, 
were  very  fine. 

FRUITS   EXHIBITED  AKD  REPORTED  ON. 

Apples — By  J.  E.  Mottier,  some  specimens  in  fine  preservation,  entitling  tlia 
exhibitor  to  the  thanks  of  all  pomologists.    Carolina  Bed,  coarse,  dry;  Pryor*i 
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Red — grown  on  hill  land — smooth,  sound,  juicy,  in  a  good  state  of  preserTation, 
high  flavored;  Pryor's  Red — grown  on  river  bottom,  near  Vevay,  Ind. — not  so 
smooth,  but  very  good,  and  equally  well  flavored;  Putnam  Russet,  sound,  juiey, 
and  of  good  flavor;  Rhode  Island  Greening,  sound,  juicy,  tender;  Golay  Seed- 
ling, from  Vevay,  Ind. ;  this  apple  has  been  before  the  Committee  during  the  win- 
ter, it  is  now  sound  and  in  good  condition,  worthy  of  cultivation;  Baldwin— his 
small  variety — very  good,  juicy,  well  flavored  and  sound;  Rawle's  Janet^  very 
handsome,  sound,  juicy,  very  good;  this  favorite  maintains  its  high  reputation, 
and  is  considered  the  best  on  the  table  at  this  exhibition.  Rome  Beauty,  small 
specimens,  not  in  very  good  condition,  not  high  flavored. 

Strawberries — This  fruit  is  the  leading  feature  of  the  exhibition,  and  ap* 
pears  in  LongworlKt  Prolific^  from  N.  Longworth,  the  berries  large,  handsome, 
very  fine.  Those  shown  in  trusses  have  from  sixteen  to  twenty-two  berries — ' 
every  blossom  producing  a  perfect  berry.  The  flavor  of  this  variety  is  remark- 
ably high.  This  fine  berry  is  also  exhibited  by  F.  G.  Cary,  W.  P.  Bowen,  S.  ^ 
Jackson  and  J.  Sayers. 

McAvoy's  Superior — By  F.  G.  Cary,  Wm.  Addis,  N.  Ix)ngworth,  D.  McAvoy,  B, 
Oakley,  S.  S.  Jackson  and  Mr.  Owens.  This  magnificent  berry  appeared  to 
great  advantage,  though  not  so  handsome  as  the  Prolific;  the  fruit  is  rich,  los- 
eious  and  well  flavored ;  the  trusses  bore  from  twelve  to  seventeen  berries. 

Neck  Pine — This  fine  old  Cincinnati  variety  still  holds  a  favored  positioa 
among  the  new  and  fancy  sorts.  For  family  use  it  is  one  of  the  best  varieties, 
being  pleasantly  acid,  and  quite  high  flavored;  though  very  productive  and 
hardy,  its  softness  requires  great  care  to  get  it  to  market.  The  only  sample 
present  is  from  B.  F.  Sauford, 

Hxtra  Red — By  N.  Longworth,  S.  Oakley,  N.  B.  Shaler  and  S.  S.  Jackson. 
This  magnificent  fruit  attracts  universal  admiration,  it  is  a  very  hardy  sort, 
very  prolific,  bearing  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  even-sized  berries  to  the  truss, 
flesh-white,  acid.  That  exhibited  by  Dr.  Shaler,  under  the  name  of  Extra  Red, 
is  supposed  to  be  the  No.  1.     This  berry  is  pointed,  flesh-red,  and  very  prolific. 

Burros  New  Pine — By  S.  S.  Jnckson.  This  is  considered  an  amateur  variety, 
Tery  liandsome,  sweet  and  exquisitely  high  flavored. 

EUzaJbeth — By  S.  S.  Jackson — a  seedling  from  Burr's  New  Pine — pistillate; 
said  to  be  profitable,  bright  red,  with  green  calyx;  shape  regular  conical,  flesh 
creamy  white,  flavor  high,  rich,  acidulous,  very  good. 

Hookers  Seedling— By  W.  F.  Bowen — medium  to  large, conical,  flesh  firm,  very 
dark,  very  prolific,  hermaphrodite,  twenty-three  on  one  truss,  flavor  good,  prom- 
ises well  for  market 

Peahodya  Ilotiihoit — By  W.  F.  Bowen  and  Mr.  Owen.  This  wonderfully  boast- 
ed fruit  does  not  meet  the  anticipations  that  had  been  excited  in  its  behalf.  It 
is  wonderfully  thrifty  in  its  growth,  but  not  an  abundant  bearer.  The  speci- 
mens are  not  large  necked,  elongated,  dark  colored,  red-fleshed.  The  majority  of 
the  committee  consider  it  deficient  in  flavor — one  dissents.  The  exhibitor  of  the 
finest  specimens  stated  that  from  two  thousand  plants  on  his  grounds  he  could 
not  furnish  to-day  one  quart  of  fruit.  It  was  suggested  that  some  diff'erent  mode 
of  culture  might  render  this  variety  more  worthy  of  commendation. 

^edUng — By  F.  G.  Cary — medium  to  large,  dark,  not  in  good  condition. 

Honey — By  J.  Sayers.  This  magnificent  berry  is  much  admired  for  its  beauty 
and  siie.     The  flavor  is  not  high,  not  at  all  superior. 

Oenesee — By  J.  Sayers  and  S.  S.  Jackson — very  handsome,  bright  red,  large, 
good  form;  not  juicy  nor  high  flavored,  staminate,  not  a  good  bearer. 

Prmee's  Eclipse — By  J.  Sayers— conical,  bright,  rich  red,  beautiful,  very  pro- 
lific— twenty-three  on  a  truss — pistillate,  flavor  good;  promises  well  for  market. 

Jenny  Lind — By  J.  Sayers — bright  red,  conical,  good  size  and  form,  flesh  dark, 
flavor  not  high. 

Princes  Climax — By  J.  Sayers  and  S.  S.  Jackson — pale  red,  round,  acidulons, 
not  high  flavored.  The  berries  as  shown  by  Mr.  Sayers  and  Mr.  Jackson  are  not 
alike,  nor  the  same  as  Prince's. 

Triamphe  de  Grand,—  By  J.  Sayers^^^onical,  angular,  dark,  shining,  firm,  seed 
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superficial,  flowers  large,  hermaphrodite,  not  ripe,  promises  to  be  valuable  for  its 
flavor  and  lateness. 

Orange  Prolific — By  J.  Sajers — medium,  round  and  conical,  dark  acid,  not 
prolific  with  Mr.  Sayers. 

Early  Scarlet — By  S.  S.  Jackson — ^hermaphrodite,  medium  siie. 

British  Queen — By  N.  Longworth — large,  shining,  handsome;  two  others,  pra* 
sented  for  a  name,  were  considered  the  same. 

Unknown — By  N.  Longworth — supposed  to  be  Black  Prince;  another,  not  rec- 
ognized but  supposed  to  be  Kitley's  Goliath. 

Schncikes  Excelsior — By  S.  S.  Jackson — a  very  good  grower,  bright  red,  g^ood 
siie,  sour. 

Cherbirs — By  E.  J.  Hooper  and  C.  Florer — a  very  profitable  market  fruit  and 
valuable  for  culinary  purposes,  though  not  so  rich  as  some  other  Morello  varie- 
ties, very  hardy  and  a  sure  bearer. 

May  Duke — By  F.  G.  Gary,  S.  Rinti  and  R  J.  Hooper — a  fine  rich  variety. 

Govtrnor  Wood — By  E.  J.  Hooper — very  good  but  not  yet  fully  ripe;  its  iden- 
tity doubted;  believed  to  be  the  "Doctor." 

KirtloTids  Mary — By  E.  J.  Hooper — very  delicate. 

Napoleon  Bigarreau — By  C.  Florer — not  correct 

Black  Tartarian — By  P.  Consadine  and  C.  Florer — not  yet  fully  ripe. 

Early  German — By  F.  G.  Gary — a  firm  heart  cherry,  very  good ;  said  to  be  an 
abundant  bearer. 

A  White  Cherry — By  Wm.  Addis — ^unripe,  unknown. 

Currants— The  "Common  Dutch,"  "White  Grape,"  and  "Cherry," — green 
fruit — by  F.  G.  Gary. 

Gooseberries — Houghton's  Seedling — ^by  W.  F.  Bowen  and  Mr.  Owen — ^remark- 
able for  their  abundant  fruiting.    There  are  two  varieties  distributed  hereaboats 

under  this  name,  the  one  more  prostrate. 

Plums — In  a  green  state — ^by  P.  Consadine — entirely  free  from  the  cnrcnUo^ 
which  he  attributes  to  the  use  of  the  sulphur  and  lime  wash  applied  three  times 
a  week.     Those  by  Mr.  Florer,  unprotected,  are  equally  laden  with  fruit. 

Your  Committee  can  not  close  without  congratulating  the  Society  and  onr  citi- 
zens upon  the  evidence  of  Horticultural  wealth  which  surrounds,  as  shown  upon 
our  tables  to-day.  We  can  not  specify  the  individuals  who  have  contributed  so 
abundantly  to  the  display,  further  than  as  they  have  been  named  in  the  previous 
paragraphs. 

We  regret  that  there  were  not  more  of  the  public  present,  to  enjoy  the  exhibi- 
tion of  our  producers.  The  extensive  assortment  of  strawberries  from  Mr.  Long- 
worth,  showed  that  he  has  lost  none  of  his  ardor  in  their  cause.  Mrs.  Gary  hid. 
a  profusion  of  magnificent  fruits  of  different  kinds,  evidencing  theprodoctiveness 
of  College  Hill.  She  moreover  deserves  the  gratitude  of  the  Society  for  her  devo- 
tion to  the  cause  of  Horticulture,  and  we  trust  her  worthy  example  may  be  emulated. 

The  collection  of  John  Sayers  was  very  extended,  embracing  many  varieties. 
Among  the  choice  specimens  shown  by  S.  S.  Jackson,  his  seedling  was  very 
much  admired,  and  named  by  the  Committee,  "Elizabeth."  To  Mr.  Owen  and 
W.  F.  Bowen  the  Society  is  indebted  for  the  privilege  of  seeing  specimens  of  the 
Peabody's  Prolific.  Mr.  Addis  made  quite  a  display  of  Strawberries  and  Cher- 
ries, from  his  farm  in  Green  Township,  ever  fruitful.  Mr.  Oakley  exhibited  the 
Extra  Red  Strawberry,  which  is  likely  to  become  our  great  market  variety.  Dr. 
Shaler's  specimens  of  "No.  1,"  were  very  fine,  and  evinced  the  great  productive- 
ness of  this  variety.  From  Kentucky,  E.  J.  Hooper  and  C.  Florer  were  rivals  in 
the  exhibition  of  beautiful  Cherries,  with  W.  Addis,  F.  G.  Gary  and  S.  Bints, 
from  Ohio. 

[The  Report  of  the  Flower  Committee  will  appear  in  our  next  issue.] 
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METEOBOLOGICAL    TABLE. 

Ob4ervaliont  made  at  Farmen'  CoUege,  College  EiU,  EamUlmt  Co.,  0^ 
By  R.  S.  Bonoorlk,  Pro/ator  of  VhtniUtry,  Efc. 
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i.  tioHTsi-sn-Bim,  wfll  gunk  in  the  ground,  will  protect  %  circle  vboM  ndiu 
ii  eqim  to  one  nnd  one-li»lf  the  length  of  the  rod.  If  the  rod  ii  forty  (««(  high, 
It  will  protect  lizt;  feet  every  way  from  the  top  of  tlie  rod. 
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LatUude  39*»  19',   W.  Lon.  7**  24'  46"  for  the  month  of  May,  1858, 

Eight  of  Station  above  the  Sea,  800  feet. 
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REMARKS  ON  THE  WEATHER. 


4.  Passing  showers ;  a  Tiol«nt 
thunder  shower  at  6  A.  M.; 
rain  nearly  all  day. 

7.  Blue  grass  in  head. 

9.  Snowball — yeburnum — in 
bloom. 

10.  Rained  hard  all  day. 

11.  Some  rain  this  afternoon. 
18.  Early  roses  in  bloom. 

14.  A  thunder-storm  last  night| 

and  one  at  6^  P.  M. 
16.  Cloudy  all  day,  sprinkling 

some  of  the  time. 

18.  Forest-trees  in  leaf. 

19.  Locust  in  bloom. 

21.  Snowball  in  full  bloom. 

26.  A  hard  thunder-shower  last 
night;  rain  fell  very  rapidly 
on  ground  preyiously  soaked ; 
did  great  damage  in  sweep- 
ing away  bridges,  fences,  etc^ 
all  the  railroads  were  so  much 
damaged  that  not  a  single 
train  left  Cincinnati  on  Qie 
morning  after  the  shower. 

The  amount  of  rain  this  month 
has  been  greater  than  that  of  any 
previous  month  since  this  record 
commenced.  In  March,  1864,  we 
had  a  fraction  over  nine  inchei. 
Next  in  quantity  was  that  oi 
May,1867, 6.088  inches;  was  also 
very  wet;  6.618  inches  fell.  The 
average  amount  of  May,  for  fonr 
years,  has  been  8.742  inches. 


The  NEBULiE. — It  has  been  calculated  that  a  hundred  millions  of  stars  com- 
pose that  portion  of  the  milky-way  which  is  visible  to  man.  Newton  declared 
that  the  comet  so  famous  in  astronomical  annals,  which  appeared  in  1680, 
dashed  through  space  at  the  rate  of  880,000  miles  an  hour.  At  fifty  miles  an 
hour,  it  would  take  48,000,000  years  to  reach  the  nearest  star. 

The  fourth  number  of  the  Atiat  EcUptiqm^  published  for  the  Imperial  Observ- 
atory at  Paris,  has  been  issued.  During  three  years  this  work  has  indexed  the 
position  and  light  of  86,000  stare.  The  changes  noted  are  deeply  interesting. 
Seven  fixed  stars,  the  suns  of  vast  systems,  as  is  supposed,  have  entirely  disap- 
peared. 


SUMMER-TIME. 


BY  LIZZIE. 
Thb  merry  Spring-time  is  now  over,  and  Summer*8  bright  footsteps  apjp^fti*; 
On  mountain,  in  meadow  and  valley,  we  find  them  our  pathway  to  che^r.        ^ 
We  waited  so  long  for  her  coming,  our  hearts  became  weary  and  sadi.''^ 
But  now  we  rejoice!  she  is  with  us,  in  beauty  and  loTeliness  olad« 

Oh!  bright  are  the  buds  she  unfolds  us,  and  sweet  is  the  song  of  her  Urds, 
While  away  in  the  green  waving  forest,  her  musical  waters  are  heaid. 
The  soft  genial  rays  of  her  sunshine,  falling  gently  o'er  meadow  and  field, 
Give  flattering  hopes  to  the  farmer,  that  abundance  her  coming  will  yiel^ 

The  sweet,  balmy  breath  of  her  evening,  heavy  laden  with  perfume  of  MJ^fers, 
Gom'es  gratefully  over  us  stealing,  when  resting  at  twilight's  lone  houT8;H 
The  pale  mellow  light  of  her  moonbeams,  spread  softly  o'er  earth,  sky  and 
0,  there's  no  other  season  so  lovely,  give  Summer,  sweet  Summer,  to  mc^xj 

We  love  thee,  sweet  Summer,  we  love  thee,  yet  we  know  thou  wilt  soon  dlsapji 
With  thy  birds,  thy  soft  breezes,  thy  flowers,  on  the  wings  of  the  fast  flying 
Bat  though  we  all  love  thee  so  dearly,  we'll  part  without  breathing  a  sigh, 
For  we  know  that  a  Summer  awaits  us,  with  flowers  that  never  can  die. 

College  Hill,  Ohio,  June,  1858. 


OUR    FARM    HOME. 


No  regal  mansion  I  call  home,  but  one  most  dear  to  me; 

My  own  farm  home,  that  year  by  year  bestows  so  bounteously. 

Like  Cincinnatus,  who  was  wise,  we  by  the  plow  would  stay, 

For  rural  life,  if  any  one,  lights  with  content  our  day. 

•  ••••••• 

'Tis  true  the  farm  brings  hours  of  toil,  but  such  afford  a  xest 
For  all  the  blessings  that  it  yields,  and  for  the  sweets  of  rest. 
If  Ceres  crowns  our  aims  and  ends,  and  smiles  upon  the  soil, 
And  Flora  deigns  her  rarer  gifts,  it  lightens  all  our  toil. 

Then  spare  the  farm — for  rural  life,  of  all,  we  love  the  best; 
All  its  surroundings  we  enjoy,  to  hens  upon  the  nest. 
How  sweet  the  breath  of  clover-fields,  and  of  the  new  mown  hay. 
And  fair  the  grain  with  golden  crest,  awaiting  harvest-day. 

Oh  no!  it  is  not  I  that  would  renounce  a  country  life, 

And  hie  me  to  the  city's  din,  with  all  its  noise  and  strife. 

Give  me  the  varied,  ever  fresh  sweet  joys  of  quietude; 

Books,  a  few  friends  and  sweet  content,  bring  a  well-spring  of  good. 

M.  C.  A.,  in  the  Comlry  OtfUeman.   i 

\  I 
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AGRICULTURE  AS  A  SCIENCE  AND  AS  AN  ART— AGRI- 
CULTURAL COLLEGES,  ETC. 


Were  we  to  judge  of  Agricultural  progress  by  the  number  of  Jour- 
nals employed  in  its  advocacy,  the  buncombe  speeches  made  by  every 
political  declaimer  in  its  behalf,  and  those  yearly  gatherings  of  the 
people  at  the  County  and  State  Fairs,  the  conclusion  would  be  most 
flattering,  and,  in  complacency,  we  might  say  that  an  intellectual  mil- 
lennium is  at  hand  and  ready  to  dawn  upon  the  Agricultural  World. 

Let  us  cherish  the  flattering  prospect  as  did  Columbus  when,  after 
months  of  perplexing  navigation,  in  a  frail  bark  and  over  an  untrav-' 
ersed  ocean,  with  a  mutinous  crew  maddened  by  repeated  disappoint-, 
ments,  indomitable  in  spirit  as  he  was  sagacious  in  judgment,  he  took 
his  accustomed  station  to  watch  for  the  anxiously  anticipated  discov- 
ery.    At  length  a  distant  gleaming  light  met  his  anxious  gaze,  and 
indescribable  joy  took  the  place  of  the  most  malignant  passion  among 
his  entire  crew.     That  feeble  ray  was  the  herald  of  a  grand  discovery,! 
and  the  auspicious  harbinger  chosen  to  announce  the  existence  of  a- 
New  World.     Nor  did  the  resplendent  augury  prove  fallacious.     Our 
country  has  thus  far  justified  the  fitness  of  this  propitious  omen;  and* 
wo  may  hope  the  light,  that  is  beginning  to  dawn  upon  the  agricul-: 
tural  world,  is  the  day-star — the  herald  of  a  far  brighter  dawn. 

Yet  it  becomes  us,  in  our  exultation,  to  moderate  our  expectations,; 

and  calmly  to  calculate  the  chances  for  and  against  the  immediate. 

realization  of  promised  results.     Is  there  not  much  of  that  we  see,  in" 

mockery  of  our  senses  -mere  outside  appearance?  what  we  hear  and' 

read  of  progress,  the  offspring  of  desire  and  a  deeply-felt  want  of  socie-- 

ty,  rather  than  any  wide-spread,  pervading,  deep,  appreciable  sense  of  ■ 

the  value  of  such  intellectual  and  material  progress  in  this  department 

of  society?    AVe  think  and  believe  that  the  notion  that  legislators  can 
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do  somethmg  for  agriculture,  is  a  most  positive  indication  of  advance- 
ment; and  that  the  community  are  indeed  waking  up  to  a  sense  of 
their  true  interests.  Yet  we  feel  fully  assured  there  is  a  great  work 
still  on  hand — a  battle  to  be  fought  that  is  not  yet  dreamed  of.  Ar- 
guments are  yet  wanting  to  convince  the  farmer  himself  that  he  needs 
intellectual  culture,  at  least  a  larger  amount  of  it  than  is  furnished  by 
the  means  now  at  command — that  the  rising  generation  of  farmers 
should  be  better  educated  than  he  is.  It  will  take  line  upon  line  and 
precept  upon  precept,  to  persuade  him  that,  in  this  respect,  "  he  is  not 
rich  and  increased  in  goods,  and  has  need  of  nothing;"  while,  to  the 
man  of  science,  he  is  literally  poor  and  miserable,  blind  and  naked, 
and  wofully  in  need  of  all  things. 

In  the  next  place,  the  literary  world  have  no  sympathy  with  the 
great  movement,  if  we  may  so  designate  it,  of  the  providing  colleges — 
industrial  universities,  for  this  class.  And  when  we  say  the  literary 
world,  we  mean  not  only  the  lovers  and  admirers  of  fashionable  liter- 
ature— and  their  number  is  not  small — but  a  more  authoritative  and 
influential  class  of  scholastics,  lovers  of  antiquated  lore,  who  are  ever- 
lastingly prating  about  the  inimitable  attainments  of  a  pagan  and  my- 
thological age,  and  think  that  no  poet  has  written  since  Homer,  and 
no  orator  spoken  since  Cicero;  who,  in  fine,  think  that  all  scholars 
must  be  made  on  the  principle  upon  which  you  turn  out  a  buckeye 
bowl  or  make  a  jug,  by  precisely  the  same  process  and  the  same  tools ; 
or,  dropping  the  figure,  by  precisely  the  same  course  of  studies,  irre- 
spective of  tastes,  talents,  disposition  or  pursuit.  Such  have  not,  as  a 
general  rule,  been  the  patrons  of  science,  or  the  advocates  of  high  at- 
tainments in  those  who  are  to  follow  the  useful  arts ;  in  short,  of  the 
high  and  liberal  cultivation  of  that  talent  which  is  employed  and 
seeks  its  proper  aliment  in  the  industrial  pursuits.  Agriculture,  to 
such  minds,  all  over  our  enlightened  nation,  is  a  servile  pursuit  and 
not  a  liberal  profession.  Servile,  too,  from  the  very  fact  that  ignor- 
ance, prejudice  or  a  sordid  greediness  of  gain,  confines  its  disciples 
to  the  dull,  unvaried,  absurd  and  often  impoverishing  whims  of  their 
predecessors,  without  hope  of  improvement,  heart  for  enjoyment,  or 
head  for  the  appreciation  of  the  advantages  derived  from  the  discove- 
ries of  science;  men  who  would  stick  to  i\iQ  2wd-augur  or  hull-plow^ 
while  knowing  that  the  modern  improvements  were  far  better.  With 
such  farmers  of  the  old  school — or  rather  of  no  school — whatever  does 
not  tally  with  their  crude  notions,  is  set  down  as  book-farming,  vis- 
ionary theory,  scientific  nonsense.  Like  an  old  farmer,  when  Plaster 
of  Paris  was  first  introduced  as  a  fertilizer;  not  being  able  to  per- 
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Boade  the  old  man  to  use  the  article,  his  neighbor  secretly  spread  ft 
small  quantity  of  it  upon  his  clover.  The  crop  proved  surprisingly 
abundant,  but  when  informed  of  the  secret  of  its  superiority,  he  be* 
came  exceedingly  peevish  and  wondered  why  his  neighbor  dared  to 
have  taken  the  liberty  of  spreading  this  new-fangled  manure  on  his 
ground,  which,  for  aught  he  knew,  would  do  more  harm  than  good. 
In  his  rage,  he  determined  to  get  rid  of  the  paltry  stuff  and  plowed 
it  under  and  sowed  peas ;  when  lo  and  behold,  they  rose  up  in  judg- 
ment against  him,  presenting  him  with  such  evidence  that  he  was 
constrained,  though  reluctantly,  to  acknowledge  its  beneficial  influ- 
ence; but  we  never  heard  of  his  afterward  applying  any  of  it^  thus 
verifying  the  old  proverb : 

He  that's  conyinced  against  his  will,  is  of  the  same  opinion  stilL 

Hence,  we  say  that  there  yet  remains  a  great  work  to  be  done,  before 
the  appropriate  means  for  the  liberal  education  of  this  class  shall  be 
provided,  and  more  still,  before  such  provision  shall  be  appreciated  or 
rendered  to  any  considerable  extent  available. 

Wc  predict,  another  generation  will  have  passed  away  before  an 
exclusively  agricultural  college  shall  be  liberally  patronized ;  and  an- 
other still  will  have  come  and  gone,  ere  such  institutions  for  the  lib- 
eral education  of  the  million,  now  so  much  talked  of  as  the  great 
desideratum  of  the  age,  will  have  become  popular,  except  in  the  ha* 
rangue  of  the  political  declaimer,  in  his  devotion — *^  his  lip  servicOi" 
in  behalf  of  the  dear  people. 

A  great  change  is  to  be  wrought,  alike  in  the  mind  of  the  educated 
and  uneducated,  before  such  institutions  shall  be  fully  inaugurated 
and  established ;  especially  is  this  the  case  with  those  who  have  ibe 
power  and  direct  public  sentiment,  the  so-called  educated.  Eaner 
would  it  be  this  day  to  find  access  to  the  head  or  the  heart  of  any 
old-fasliioDcd  friend  of  impenetrable  ignorance,  than  to  many  of  tluf 
class  throughout  our  land,  and  many  of  them  at  the  head  of  oar  lit- 
erary institutions.  Yet  many  of  these  old  fogies,  farmers  of  (he  old 
school,  while  they  would  send  their  sons  to  be  educated  in  their  own 
pursuit,  Young  America  will  not  accede  to  their  wishes,  and  quotas 
as  authority  this  aristocracy  of  letters,  and  pleads  the  prestige  of 
great  names  and  remote  antiquity  to  show  that  any  other  course  is 
shilly-shally,  unworthy  their  regard.  Instead  of  regarding  eduoetion' 
as  a  great  life -long  process,  it  is  in  this  way  and  by  this  means  vni-^ 
formly  narrowed  down  to  a  four  year's  collegiate  course,  most  of  whlek 
must  be  spent  in  the  mastering  of  Tupto  and  hie  hose  hoc;  the  tyro  dins* 
obtaining  a  smattering  of  language  and  less  science,  his  chief  soeom- 
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plishment  and  that  for  which  the  premium  is  given  being  to  declaim 
in  a  bold  and  pedantic  manner  second-hand  thoughts,  and  string  to- 
gether a  few  pretty  metaphors ;  at  the  conclusion  of  which  it  is  said 
such  an  one  has  finished  his  education,  and  the  learned  president, 
with  a  world  of  gravity,  before  an  audience  that  does  not  know  or 
understand  a  word  of  latin,  delivers  to  the  young  graduate  his  sheep- 
skin certificate,  and  placing  upon  his  head  the  honors  of  the  insti- 
tution, pronounces  him  a  Bachelor  of  Arts  the  world  over.  Such  a 
one  goes  forth  as  \iti\\r\^  finished  his  education,  and  how  often  is  it 
too  true?  It  is  finished,  and  all  true  manhood  crucified  in  the  oper- 
ation. How  different  this,  from  every  true  process  in  the  acquisition 
of  knowledge,  and  productive  of  what  widely  different  results  I  How 
contrary  to  Nature's  order  and  God's  law !  All  true  knowledge  must 
be  perpetually  progressive.  According  to  God's  appointment,  the 
child  becomes  the  youth,  the  youth  the  man,  the  man  the  angel,  and 
so  onward  and  upward  forever,  ever  developing,  ever  progressing,  but 
never  finished. 

A  true  process  of  education  can  never  stop,  and  it  should  be  the 
aim  in  every  institution,  to  put  every  pupil  in  such  position  and  in- 
culcate such  tastes,  that  his  whole  life  afterward  may  be  but  one 
continuous,  natural  and  easy  progress  from  one  stage  of  mental  and 
moral  development  to  another.  Such  a  result  can  never  be  realized, 
according  to  the  present  stereotyped  system  which  is  now  in  the  as- 
cendant, and  which  has  become  so  venerable  by  years  and  the  pres- 
tige of  great  names ;  it  is  deemed  sacrilegious  to  touch  it,  much  less 
to  alter  or  amend. 

Colleges  for  the  Farmer,  the  Mechanic!  As  well  talk  of  a  drawing- 
room  for  the  donkey,  in  the  estimation  of  many !  I  But  the  name  is 
fast  becoming  familiar,  and  this  must  be  first  in  order.  It  does  not 
impinge  upon  the  ear  so  discordantly  as  it  did  twenty  years  ago.  We 
have  now  the  learned  Blacksmith,  and  the  question  is  not  so  absurd. 
Why  may  we  not  have  the  learned  Farmer?  Judging  from  the  parade 
of  words,  we  may  be  said  to  have  numerous  colleges  for  the  farmer 
about  to  be  inaugurated  in  full  blast.  Although  we  still  have  the 
pleasure  of  hearing  and  reading  of  the  first  one,  the  pioneer  at  Lans- 
ing, Michigan,  and  we  are  delighted  to  hear  of  its  success,  its  bright 
future,  still  we  have  a  sprinkling  of  fear  that  it  will  not  be  sustained, 
Whenever  we  hear  of  these  statements  of  Pioneer  Agricultural  Col- 
leges, it  at  first  extorts  a  smile,  when  the  historical  fact  must  be  known 
to  manj  that  Farmers'  College,  of  Hamilton  county,  has  already  out- 
lived juanj  of  these  so-called  Agricultural  Colleges  and,  according  to 
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the  views  now  entertained  and  quite  prevalent,  will  witness  the  fiulnre 
of  others  now  in  progress.  There  is  a  strange  facilitj  manifest  wifli 
the  agricultural  press  to  ignore  the  existence  of  this  institution,  wluoh 
has  been  doing  good  execution,  first  as  an  Academy,  then  as  a  College, 
for  over  twenty-five  years,  during  which  time  it  has  been  the  humble 
instrument  of  educating,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  over  two  thousand 
young  men,  scattered  over  not  only  the  great  West,  but  are  doiAg 
service  in  their  respective  pursuits  in  both  hemispheres.  Perhaps  we 
are  not  known  as  far  north  as  Michigan,  or  New  York,  or  WisconsiD, 
but  whenever  we  hear  of  the  first  Agricultural  College,  whether  it  be  in 
Maine  or  Oregon  or  Lansing,  we  shall  ever  claim  honorable  mention, 
at  least  from  such  institutions  as  have  not  attained  a  five  year's  history 
or  graduated  a  class.  But  the  reader  will  pardon  this  digression,  re- 
membering that  we  are  sensitive,  and  wiU  not  suffer  those  esteemed  at 
least  no  more  than  our  equals,  wantonly  to  tread  on  our  corns  1 

Agricultural  Colleges!  What  are  they,  and  what  must  they  be, 
under  existing  circumstances?  As  exclusive  establishments,  they 
can  not  at  present  be  sustained.  You  may  pile  your  brick  and  mor- 
tar to  the  skies,  construct  the  most  splendid  edifices,  and  officer  them 
with  the  first  talent  in  the  land,  but  you  can  not  give  to  them  a  gen- 
erous support,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  farmer,  as  a  fanner,  does 
not  feel  the  need  of  them.  He  esteems  agriculture  as  an  art— a  ser- 
vile art ;  and,  as  before  stated,  the  literary  world  will  not  yield  them 
support)  for  they  neither  promote  their  personal  interests  or  conform 
to  their  views  or  tastes.  Hence,  their  only  patronage  must  come  from 
a  very  few  who  see  their  necessity  and  would  urge  their  importance. 

The  course,  at  present  to  be  pursued,  is  that  which  is  taken  by  the 
Farmers*  College.  It  has  simply  a  department ;  this  department  is  to 
be  regarded  in  the  light  of  a  Labratory,  where  doctrines  are  submitted 
to  tests,  and  where  experience  is  employed  simply  in  the  illustratioii 
of  principles.  Here  the  broad  and  liberal  ground  is  advocated  and 
adopted  that  no  branch  of  liberal  learning  is  without  its  use,  or  that 
the  classics,  even,  are  a  dne  qua  n<m  to  profound  scientific  attain- 
ments ;  that  young  men  are  not  to  be  estimated  according  to  what 
they  pass  over,  but  for  what  they  know  and  can  apply  to  some  valua- 
ble purpose ;  that  no  knowledge  is  valuable  in  the  form  in  which  U  is 
received  from  books,  but  must  be  appropriated  and  applied,  and  that 
the  education,  the  liberal  education  of  the  leaders  at  least,  of  the  in- 
dustrial classes  should  be  provided  for.  Such  are  the  views  that  araat 
not  only  be  preached,  but  adopted  generally  in  practice,  before  tnj 
exclusively  agricultural  college  can  be  sustained. 
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This  preparatory  work  is  going  bravely  on.  Our  agricultural  jour- 
nals are  advocating  this  doctrine  pretty  generally.  Some,  yes,  many 
of  our  educated  men  are  breaking  the  shackles  and,  emancipated,  are 
hurling  their  bombs  into  the  camp  of  the  enemy,  proclaiming  the 
broad  doctrine  that  a  liberal  education,  to  the  extent  of  man's  capa- 
bilities, is  the  right  and  duty  of  every  human  being;  that  an  educated 
class  is  a  barbarism  and  a  heathenism,  and  an  educated  race  the  only 
true  Christian  idea.  These  doctrines  arc  now  familiarly  talked  over 
in  our  steamboats  and  rail-cars;  they  are  nobly  defended  in  our  legis- 
lative halls,  and  have  met  with  a  hearty  response  in  our  last  session 
of  Congress.  Mr.  Morrill's  Land  Bill  for  the  promotion  of  such  in- 
stitutions, which  passed  the  popular  branch  of  our  government,  is 
not  only  an  index,  but  a  harbinger  of  a  brighter  day.  Let  us  hope — 
let  us  labor  for  such  a  consummation,  if  our  children,  or  it  may  be 
our  children's  children  alone  realize  the  results  we  so  devoutly  wish. 
It  is  by  these  views,  not  only  felt  but  adopted,  that  we  can  save  our 
noble  ship  of  state  from  being  stranded  ere  the  close  of  the  present 
century. 


Weather  Predictions.  —  It  has  been  stated  by  Mr.  White,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Meteorological  Society  of  London,  who  has  devoted 
much  attention  to  the  subject,  that  "  the  storm  periods  of  the  present 
year,  as  pointed  out  by  the  science  of  astro-meteorology,  will  be  from 
the  8th  to  the  11th  of  April,  and  28d  to  25th  more  severe.  The  first 
half  of  May,  the  most  violent  from  the  18th  to  the  20th;  June,  8th  to 
11th,  and  24th  to  27th.  July  will  be  rife  with  short  periods  of  heat 
and  thunder;  but  the  most  striking  features  from  the  18th  to  the  22d, 
when  it  is  highly  probable  England  will  be  shaken  by  an  earthquake. 
August,  from  the  10th  to  the  12th,  and  most  severe  from  the  20th 
to  the  27th.  September  7th  to  14th,  and  from  20th  to  24th.  And 
October — though  too  late  to  do  much  damage — from  20th  to  2Gth." 
As  these  are  the  predictions  of  astro-meteorology,  it  will  be  curious  to 
observe  if  any  or  all  of  these  events  take  place  about  the  time  stated. 

[We  cut  the  above  from  an  exchange.  We  do  not  believe  the  Sec- 
retary of  any  Meteorological  Society  ever  made  any  such  statement. 
Every  one  who  has  studied  the  weather  knows  better  than  to  try  to 
predict  for  more  than  a  few  hours  in  advance.  Instead  of  tile  above 
science  beincr  called  Astro  meteorology,  it  should  be  called  Amniiie 
Meteorology. — R.  S.  B.] 
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'Without  appearing  invidious,  or  making  assumptions  not  easily  sub- 
stantiated, compared  with  the  numerous  Seminaries  of  learning  in 
various  portions  of  our  country,  visited  by  us,  we  may  well  say  the 
grounds  on  which  the  above  Institutions  stand  are  made  classical  and 
the  locdle  might  be  appropriately  termed  the  "llill  of  Science."  Sit- 
uated on  the  highest  ground  in  the  Miami  country,  where  pure  air 
and  water  abound,  society  refined,  the  inhabitants  generally  wealthy, 
living  at  home,  embowered  in  flowers,  fruit-trees  and  shrubbery,  with 
every  variety  of  beautiful  landscape,  and  yet  contiguous  to  a  great 
city,  there  could  hardly  be  a  more  delightful  spot  for  residence  and 
stud\'.  Far  enough*  from  the  scenes  of  dissipation  and  vice,  the  in- 
fluence shed  by  this  highly  intelligent  and  moral  community,  makes 
it  one  of  the  most  attractive  sites  for  learning  in  the  country,  espe- 
cially when  considered  in  the  light  of  what  is  and  what  can  be  taught 
— e(jual  to  the  best  colleges  in  the  land. 

ANNUAL    COMMENCEMENT   FARMERS*    COLLEGE. 

On  Thursday  evening  of  the  week  previous  to  the  regular  com- 
mencement exercises,  the  Junior  Exhibition  was  held  at  the  College 
chapel.  The  exercises  were  very  commendable — greatly  to  the  credit 
of  our  College  Hill  boys,  though  the  Buffiilonian  and  the  other  Ohio- 
aiis  did  very  well.  Indeed,  all  made  some  good  points  in  their 
speeches.  For  instance,  on  the  subject  of  National  Monuments,  by 
Mr.  JJeeler  of  Pleasant  llill,  "Literature  lives  forever;"  and  in  the 
piece  which  followed,  by  Mr.  Coppock,  on  Milton,  who  was  likened 
to  a  living  monument  of  a  dead  language — in  his  majestic  mind  he 
gra^jed  all  but  the  Infinite,  and  his  was  one  of  the  few  immortal 
names  not  born  to  die.  But  the  closing  oration  on  Moral  Heroism, 
by  ►^.  T.  Brooks  of  College  Kill,  was  the  climax,  both  of  composition 
and  delivery,  perfectly  inspiriting,  like  the  roll  of  the  drum  and  fife, 
leading  on  to  victory,  which  he  concluded  with  a  moral. 

The  Commencement  Exercises  took  place  on  the  24th  of  June,  in 
the  Presbyterian  church,  where  the  accommodations  are  more  spa- 
cious than  those  aff'orded  at  the  College  chapel. 

Rev.  Dr.  Fisher  of  Cincinnati,  made  the  opening  prayer,  which  was 

^  Collofrc  Hill,  where  those  Institutions  are  situated,  is  six  miles  north  of 
Cincinnnfi.  uithin  a  mile  and  a  half  of  the  C.  H.  &  D.  R.  R.,  and  has  excellent 
turnpiko  roads  passing  through  and  adjacent  to  it. 
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followed  with  music  by  a  German  Band,  members  of  the  Mozart  So- 
ciety, Cincinnati,  and  composed  principally  of  stringed  instruments. 
Throughout  the  exercises,  this  Band  artistically  discoursed  the  most 
enchanting  symphonies.  The  Salutatory  Address  was  well  pronounced 
in  Latin,  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Sanborn,  of  Irasburg,  Vt.,  one  of  the  Seniors ; 
following  which  was  music  and  the  orations  of  the  graduates. 

I.  Philosophy  of  Language — H.  M.  Cist,  College  Hill.  His  sub- 
ject was  well  digested  if  not  well  declaimed,  and  he  eulogized  the 
English  language  as  the  vehicle  of  Christianity — they  both  go  hand 
in  hand,  but  concluded  then  it  had  hardly  begun  its  gigantic  mission. 

II.  Immortality  of  the  Soul — J.  M.  Baker,  Urbana,  0.  This  sub- 
ject was  treated  upon  as  the  foundation  of  all  religion,  was  spoken 
with  muck  animation,  evincing  a  mind  more  than  ordinary  and  as 
having  superior  reasoning  capacities.  In  uttering  a  passage  against 
annihilation  and  contrasting  the  belief  of  the  ancients  and  heathen 
mythologists  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  with  modern  infidelity, 
he  became  truly  eloquent  and  enthusiastic;  as  also  in  his  exordium 
on  the  boundless  desires  of  the  soul  and  the  want  supplied  in  the 
revelation  of  the  Gospel.     Mr.  B.  is  preparing  for  the  ministry. 

III.  Memory  and  its  Bearing  upon  the  Religious  Nature  of  Man — 
S.  A.  Fitch,  Higginsport,  0.  Very  well  done.  Cases  were  cited  to 
prove  that  conscience  and  memory  live  forever — nothing  is  forgotten 
— however  shattered  or  disturbed  in  Life's  busy  routine,  it  is  restored 
at  death — it  is  the  dread  book  of  judgment — Time  is  Eternity,  mem- 
ory makes  it. 

IV.  Thomas  II.  Benton  —  L.  Roberts,  St.  Johnsbury  Center,  Vt. 
This  was  a  well-delivered  eulogy,  in  which  was  given  a  compendium 
of  Colonel  Benton's  life,  with  a  considerable  ring  of  bullion  about  it, 
and  the  declaration,  '•  lie  was  a  compeer  of  mighty  men." 

V.  The  Arab  and  his  Empire — A.  J.  Sanborn,  Irasburg,  Vt.  The 
speaker  introduced  his  subject  with  the  ancient  Arabs'  song,  and  then 
adverted  to  their  love  of  poetry  and  its  continuance  through  succes- 
sive ages — in  Arabia  the  sage  and  poet  had  ever  dwelt,  and  science 
and  art  had  ever  been  maintained  amid  all  its  barbarism.  Instances 
were  given  of  their  distinctiveness,  contrasted  with  the  fluctuations  of 
other  nations,  and  the  predictions  respecting  them  all  being  fulfilled. 
Driven  out — his  hand  against  every  man's  hand — his  language,  even, 
had  become  one  of  barbaric  splendor.  Time  had  failed  to  change  the 
Arab  ;  for  thirty -seven  centuries  the  out-cast  child  had  stood  uncon- 
quered  and  free,  shrouded  in  m3'stcry,  with  no  moldered  ruins  in  his 
pathway ;  the  Arab  is  the  only  living  monument  of  the  past. 
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This  oration  was  replete  with  interest  and  betokened  considerable 
erudition.  We  learn  that  our  Yankee  friend  contemplates  attending 
the  College  at  Oxford,  England,  in  order  to  become  a  most  thorough 
scholar.     Success  attend  him. 

VI.  Types  and  Archetypes,  with  a  Valedictory  Address — E.  B. 
Mason,  Milwaukie,  AVis.  This  performance  was  a  good  display  of  or- 
atory, mingled  with  ideality  or  imaginative  power.  It  was  urged  that 
man  still  bears  the  image  of  his  God ;  even  heathen  mythology  was  a 
natural  offspring  of  the  mind. 

Though  aping  transcendentalism,  at  times,  there  was  considerable 
depth  and  power  manifested  by  the  young  speaker  in  some  of  hia 
glowing  archetypes.  Ilis  valedictory  did  him  honor,  as  he  touchingly 
alluded  to  the  safe  guidance  by  the  President  and  Professors  of  him- 
self and  associates  through  Science's  fog  and  over  Philosopher's  bog, 
uttering  farewell  to  each,  and  concluded  by  urging  his  classmates  to 
now  commence  their  ascent  of  the  hill  of  fame. 

The  President  then  proceeded  to  deliver  Diplomas  to  the  graduat- 
ing class  and  made  a  short  address  to  them,  first  in  Latin  and  after- 
ward in  plain  and  fatherly  advice,  congratulating  them  on  their  being 
prepared  to  carve  out  for  themselves  a  successful  future. 

Mr.  Halsted,  assis.tant  editor  of  the  Daily  Commercial^  a  graduate 
from  this  Institution,  now  addressed  the  Alumni  upon  the  prevalence 
of  party  spirit  in  this  country,  its  evils  and  dangers.  Though  seated 
in  the  church  nearly  three  hours  already,  the  audience  were  charmed 
with  his  piquant,  terse  and  epigrammatic  discourse.  The  pungency 
of  many  of  his  sayings  were  marked  and  happy,  and  the  peroration 
truly  eloquent. 

C0MMENCE3IENT   OHIO   FEMALE   COLLEGE. 

This  Institution  was  incorporated  in  1848,  with  full  collegiate  priv- 
ileges and  powers.  It  is  consecrated  to  the  liberal  education  of  wo- 
man in  her  three-fold  capacities  and  powers — physical,  mental  and 
moral — an  education  as  thorough  and  extensive  as  that  which  is  any- 
where provided  for  the  other  sex.  The  basis  of  its  moral  government 
is  religion,  not  superstition  ;  Christianity,  not  sectarianism. 

The  ninth  annual  commencement  of  this  College  took  place  on 
Thursday  the  1st  of  July,  in  their  spacious  chapel,  which  was  hand- 
somely decorated  for  the  occasion.  The  exercises  were  opened  by 
prayer,  by  President  Wood,  followed  by  music  on  the  Piano-^Old 
Hundred  :  variations  by  Wallace — by  Prof.  Georgi. 

1st  Theme.  Nothing  beautiful  but  Truth — Louisa  Whiting,  Bark- 
hampstead,  Ct.     The  hypothesis  was  taken  that  man  is  compelled  to 
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Bearcb  for  truth.  Commencing  with  the  child,  where  the  deformity 
of  its  opposite  is  seen,  it  becomes  the  more  manifest,  and  leaves  a 
dark  shadow  on  the  soul;  and  here  an  enchanting  picture  was  given 
in  contrast,  which  must  have  led  all  inwardly  to  exclaim,  IIow  beau- 
tiful is  truth !  In  the  course  of  her  reading,  a  shrewd  rebuke  was 
given  by  the  lady  respecting  the  view  taken  by  the  sterner  sex  of  the 
foibles  in  woman.  The  true  lady  is  shielded  by  her  virtue,  and  is  a 
follower  of  Him  who  is  the  Way,  the  Truth  and  the  Life,  and  they 
are  they  whose  robes  are  the  whitest. 

Music — Ah  mon  fils — Miss  L.  Davis.  This  was  a  song  and  music 
a  la  niode, 

2d.  The  World  Within— Miriam  E.  Wilson,  Pilot  Grove,  Indiana. 
This  was  read  too  low  and  with  considerable  trepidation,  hence  not 
well  understood  by  the  auditory. 

3rd.  Common  Sense — Ellen  Richards,  Dunlap,  0.  This  paper  was 
the  most  sensible  of  any  that  was  read,  and  entitled  the  fair  writer  to 
the  palm  of  reigning  queen  among  her  compeers.  Many  bold  pass- 
ages occurred  throughout,  and  it  would  be  gratifying  to  see  it  printed 
entire,  that  it  might  be  read  by  the  million.  *'Good  common  sense," 
said  she,  "is  at  a  discount — we  are  to  judge  of  actions,  not  externals." 
No  room  for  exquisites.  "  Men  of  genius,  themselves,  are  not  well- 
balanced — oftener  turn  out  educated  fools.  Poets,  ministers,  authors, 
public  men,  needed  to  mingle  with  the  world,  and  learn  more  of  hu- 
man nature,  to  make  them  '  apt  to  teach.'  The  degeneracy  of  the 
age  was  owing  to  the  lack  of  common  sense."  Our  literary  charac- 
ters and  their  eccentric  peculiarities  were  now  scathingly  criticised. 
But  "Young  America  got  ahead  of  common  sense;  hence  the  great 
monetary  crisis,  it  lacked  this  discretionary  power."  Different  classes 
were  brought  up  to  illustrate  this  point — our  Government  officials 
with  their  high-sounding  professions  for  the  good  of  our  beloved  coun- 
try. "  The  good  substantial  common-sense-man  was  at  a  premium." 
Now  she  turned  to  her  own  sex  and  marked  the  "silly  women — their 
folly" — their  want  of  the  simon  pure  article,  that  they  might  the  better 
educate  their  children.  "  The  demand  for  common  sense  was  great — 
patient  and  active  workers  wern  wanted,  for  common  sense  was  the 
keystone  to  character." 

Music — Down  among  the  Lilies — a  Trio  of  Misses.  This  was  well 
performed;  indeed,  all  the  music  performances  evidenced  the  efficiency 
of  the  Professors  in  making  the  ladies  adepts  in  this  branch  of  their 
education.  Woman's  adaptedness  to  making  melody  has  been  the 
theme  of  poets,  and,  to  the  refined  senses,  nothing  is  more  delightful. 
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4th.  Morning  Star  of  the  Reformation — Delia  Palmer,  Fitchville,  0. 
"  To  them  that  sat  in  darkness,"  etc.  John  Wickliffe,  the  light  or 
star.  A  history  of  the  man  was  given — his  translation  of  the  Script- 
ures— the  ire  of  his  enemies — how  the  fire  waxed  fiercer,  and  the 
utter  detestation  in  which  he  was  held  by  the  Popish  adherents ;  but 
his  writings  raised  up  others,  and  a  hundred  years  later  the  Keforma- 
tion  broke  out  in  its  glory.     This,  too,  was  well  read. 

5th.  Sculpture  of  the  Mind — Electa  Jacobs,  Walnut  Hills,  Ohio. 
This  was  not  as  well  spoken.  The  lady  seemed  delicate.  But  there 
was  evidence  of  depth  of  thought.  *'  The  sculpture  of  the  mind  was 
the  work  of  a  lifetime  to  produce  a  harmonious  whole,  in  order,  at  the 
close,  to  present  it  blameless  and  say,  The  work  is  finished !" 

Music — Homage  to  Verdi — Grand  Duett,  by  three  young  ladies  and 
Prof.  Georgi,  on  two  Pianos.  This  was  exquisitely  executed,  and  we 
think  equal  in  power  and  effect  to  any  thing  aff'orded  by  the  most 
fashionable  professionals  in  our  cities. 

Gth.  The  Web  of  Life,  0  Weave  it  Well— Helen  Hughes,  Hamilton, 
Ohio.  This  was  exceedingly  well  read :  somewhat  theatrical  and 
flowery,  but  the  gradation  of  the  voice  rendered  the  piece,  which  was 
a  well-wrought  fabric,  very  effective.  "  The  dark  creed  of  the  fatalist 
binds  the  mind  in  shackles — we  live  in  thoughts,  not  breaths."  The 
whole  theme,  was  couched  in  touching  simile  and  beautiful  imagery. 

7th.  The  Universal  Text  Book — Lucinda  T.  Davis,  Youngstown, 
N.  Y.  This,  probably,  was  the  best  read  of  any  and  betrayed,  on  the 
part  of  the  writer,  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  first  Text-book  of  the 
student  and  scholar,  and,  in  the  language  of  another,  "  an  intellect 
capable  of  grasping  its  gorgeous  poetry  and  sublime  devotion."  "To 
the  making  of  books  there  is  no  end,"  yet  there  is  but  oiie  Text-book 
that  is  universally  adapted  to  the  wants  of  man — the  Bible. 

Music — The  Yale  of  Chamouni — Miss  E.  Taylor. 

8th.  Bouse  thee  to  some  Work  of  holy  Love,  and  thou  an  Angel's 
happiness  shalt  know — Harriet  C.  Balmer,  Youngstown,  N.  Y.  This 
was  a  well-enforced  stimulous  to  active  exertion.  The  pioneer  mothers 
and  fathers  were  referred  to  as  examples,  and  those  engaged  in  vari- 
ous benevolent  enterprises.  "While  the  imprudences  of  the  *  strong- 
minded'  should  be  guarded  against  on  the  one  hand,  they  were  not  to 
fold  their  hands  and  say,  '  Nothing  to  do,'  but  rouse  to  the  many  calls 
upon  the  faculties  of  the  soul  in  the  work  of  benevolence  and  emu- 
late such  as  a  Wilberforce,  a  Judson,  a  Harriet  Newell,"  etc. 

9th.  The  Soul  in  an  Alms-house,  the  Body  in  a  Palace — Elizabeth 
A.  Brooks,  College  Hill.     This  did  not  exhibit  the  genius  that  we  had 
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anticipated,  still  it  was  good.  The  bodies  in  palaces  were  contrasted 
with  those  in  hovels — the  one  class  too  often  creeping,  crawling  syco- 
phants, ruined  by  luxury  and  indulgence,  while  those  in  alms-houses 
are  of^en  the  men.  The  body  is  fed  with  abundance  and  the  soul  al- 
lowed to  starve.  A  rebuke  was  uttered,  and  the  imbecility  of  mind 
shown,  in  the  authorship  of  the  light,  trashy  literature  of  the  day. 

Music — A  Duett,  by  two  Misses. 

10th.  The  Scholar's  Pursuit,  the  Good,  the  Beautiful,  the  True, 
with  Valedictory  Addresses — Julia  P.  Klund,  College  Hill,  0.  This 
young  lady  is  a  good  scholar,  but  read  too  fast,  till  she  came  to  her 
Valedictory,  which  was  happily  rendered,  touchingly  pathetic,  above 
mediocrity,  and  greatly  to  the  credit  of  her  head  and  heart. 

The  reading  of  the  essays  concluded,  the  first  degree.  Laureate  of 
Arts,  was  now  conferred  upon  the  above  named  graduates,  and  the 
second  degree.  Laureate  of  Literature,  upon  Miss  Adeline  Gary.  The 
morning  exercises  concluded  with  an  excellent  address  by  the  Presi- 
dent, Prof.  Wood,  after  which  the  audience  partook  of  a  sumptuous 
collation  provided  by  the  College. 

ADDRESS   OF   PROF.    0.    M.    MITCHELL. 

After  dinner,  Prof.  0.  M.  Mitchell,  of  Cincinnati,  delivered  an  off- 
band  address  dedicatory  of  the  new  College  buildings.  He  remarked 
that  he  never  wrote  or  read  a  lecture  in  his  life.  After  reference  to 
the  heat  of  the  day,  etc.,  he  could  but  speak  of  the  importance  and 
significance  of  the  scenes  around  him ;  summit  aa  it  was,  he  towered 
higher;  below,  all  was  young  and  vigorous,  but  aiming  high  in 
thought  and  being,  the  educational  idea  was  eternal — in  the  heavens. 
Look  at  the  grand  designs  of  Providence.  Think  of  the  meaning  of 
all  this.  The  intellect  of  man.  "When  I  consider  thy  heavens,  the 
work  of  thy  fingers,  the  moon  and  the  stars,  which  thou  hast  or- 
dained ;  what  is  man,  that  thou  art  mindful  of  him,  and  the  son  of 
man  that  thou  visitest  him  ?  Thou  hast  made  him  a  little  lower  than 
the  angels  and  hast  crowned  him  with  glory  and  honor.  Thou  madest 
him  to  have  dominion  over  the  works  of  thy  hands."  The  mind  of 
man  and  woman,  too — the  child,  for  the  child  is  father  to  the  man ! 
See  the  achievements  of  man  in  one  department  alone — the  study 
of  the  heavens — and  he  an  atom,  his  existence  but  a  moment !  Mark 
the  problem  of  measuring  the  flying  worlds,  far  beyond  the  mighty 
sweep  of  circling  systems  ;  weighing  the  stars  of  heaven,  etc.  Can  it 
be  done?  The  combined  intellect  of  man  has  done  it:  with  almost 
the  prescience  of  a  God!  Sweep  back  three  thousand  years,  and  mark 
the  day-dawn  of  the  science  of  astronomy  and  its  progress  to  the 
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present.     The  grand  problem  of  a  new  planet  arrived  at,  now,  and 
the  telescope,  turned  to  that  point,  fixes  its  position. 

But  a  man,  a  compeer  in  this  work,  in  the  animal  kingdom — 
Agassiz — from  seeing  the  scale  of  a  fish,  so  wonderful  is  his  knowl- 
edge of  this  science,  he  will  tell  you  the  species  to  which  it  belongs. 
So  of  his  research  for  fossils,  under  the  light  of  physiology.  One  day 
he  was  asked,  '*  Do  you  think,  sir,  you  could  make  a  drawing  of  the 
fossil-fish  you  suppose  to  be  imbedded  here?"  "Oh,  yes,"  said  this 
great  man,  and  immediately  drew  a  picture  of  what  he  believed  it 
must  be,  upon  the  black-board.  And  on  the  production  of  the  fossil 
sandstone-fish,  there  was  the  original  and  its  portrait  side  by  side. 
How  do  you  account  for  this  elevation?  'Tis  by  combination  and 
taking  your  stand-point  at  the  beginning;  and  even  then,  like  him, 
we  are  but  picking  by  the  ocean-shore  of  truth,  with  the  vast  ocean 
still  before  us.     Life  is  real,  life  is  earnest;  men  and  women  feel  it  so. 

The  speaker  had  visited  various  portions  of  the  Old  World  as  well 
as  the  New.  When  at  Florence,  his  five  senses  caught  enchantment 
at  every  turn.  One  day  a  plain  chariot  passed  him,  and  in  it  a  lady 
he  thoujxht  he  knew.  On  inquiry  of  his  friend,  he  learned  that  it  was 
Mrs.  Somerville,  the  lady  who  alone  had  translated  the  most  difficult 
scientific  works  written  in  Latin,  which  but  few  men  could  under- 
standingly  read  when  translated.  He  must  pay  his  respects,  and  did 
so ;  how  great  he  felt  the  honor,  on  finding  his  name  was  known  to 
this  lady  in  his  own  limited  sphere.  The  intellect — mind — is  not 
confined  to  the  one  sex.  Here,  the  female  mind  gets  intelligence, 
moral  and  religious  principles.  In  his  encomiums  upon  teachers  and 
pupils,  he  knew  whereof  he  affirmed,  having  visited  the  principal 
schools  and  colleges,  had  taught  fifteen  years  himself  and  watched 
the  eyes  of  his  pupils.  Some  triumph  in  one  science  and  some  in 
another ;  but  guiding  the  mind  was  the  greatest  engineering  in  the 
world.  It  is  hard  toiling  sometimes  to  accomplish  the  getting  into 
the  brain  one  geometrical  idea;  but  when  the  light  does  break  in, 
what  a  triumph  !     The  student  is  waked  up  into  new  life  and  being. 

The  speaker  here  uttered  some  rather  radical  sentiments  on  the 
foundation  of  Colleges,  and  on  salaried  officers  in  particular — he 
wished  to  see  the  work  well  done,  that  all  might  have  their  money's 
worth,  and  let  teachers  be  paid  accordingly — talk  of  a  salary  of 
SHOO ;  he  paid  that  to  his  chain-carrier — it  was  a  miserable  pittance. 
Here,  before  him,  was  the  result  of  individual  effort,  a  combination  of 
effort  not  left  to  Boards,  and  it  was  well  done.  See  all  about  here — 
its  beauteous  advantages.     Let  the  boys  rough  it ;  but  our  blooming 
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ones  must  be  sent  where  we  know  the  appliances.  Here  they  are  in 
a  high  state  of  perfection.  Not  abroad,  nor  at  home,  no  where  he  had 
traveled  was  there  another  institution  so  perfect.  He  took  pleasure  in 
dedicating  all  to  the  female  mind  and  heart;  and  may  the  heart  wield, 
guide  and  direct  this  institution  withersoever  it  tendeth.     W.  H.  O. 

[The  above  is  somewhat  prolix,  but  it  is  due  these  excellent  Institu- 
tions.    For  further  information  respecting  them  see  advertisements.] 
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THE  SMITHSONIAN  AQUARIUM  AT  WASHINGTON. 


A  PINE  marine  aquavivarium,  or  aquarium,  has  been  prepared  at  the 
Smithsonian  Institute,  where  the  public  can  now  inspect  its  curious 
contents.  It  is  said  that  an  eminent  French  zoologist,  in  order  to 
prosecute  his  studies  on  marine  animals  of  the  Mediterranean,  pro- 
vided himself  with  a  water-dress,  glass  helmet  and  breathing- tubes, 
that  he  might  walk  about  under  water,  and  mark  the  habits  of  the 
various  creatures  pursuing  their  avocations.  Any  one  who  will  visit 
the  Smithsonian  aquarium  may  enjoy  the  same  opportunities  and  be* 
come  acquainted  with  the  strange  animals  and  plants  of  the  sea  with- 
out diving  to  gaze  on  them. 

The  aquarium  is  simply  a  glass  tank,  erected  on  a  table;  and  filled 
with  sea  water,  in  which  flourish  marine  animals  and  plants  without 
any  aid  or  even  changing  the  water. 

The  bottom  of  the  Smithsonian  aquarium  is  an  imitation  of  the 
bottom  of  the  sea,  composed  of  silver  sand,  coarse  sand  and  pebbles. 
In  the  center  is  a  mass  of  rock,  giving  shelter  and  concealment  to 
such  animals  as  like  concealment,  while  jotted  about  are  growing 
specimens  of  fuci  and  algae.  In  this  miniature  ocean-cave  are  about 
three  hundred  specimens  of  animal  vitality,  belonging  to  some  thirty- 
eight  species  of  fishes,  moluscae,  Crustacea  and  polypes.  Some  of  these 
burrow  in  the  sand,  or  modestly  hide  among  the  pebbles;  others,  like 
hermit  crabs,  have  taken  possession  of  vacant  suits  of  submarine  armor, 
and  flourish  about  belligerently,  ready  for  a  fight.  Some  are  perfectly 
transparent,  like  animated  particles  of  jelly;  others  are  enshrined  in 
their  shells.  The  curious  *' horse-fish"  paddles  about  with  his  filmy 
dorsal  fin ;  and  a  lethargic  clam  protrudes  its  siphons,  enveloped  in  a 
shaggy  fringe;  a  solitary  flounder  was  evidently  annoyed  when  rooted 
out,  and  immediately  burrowed  himself  in  the  sand  again;  while  two 
pugnacious  crabs  fought  gallantly  over  an  amphitrite  auricoma,  which 
had  been  obligingly  sacrificed  that  we  might  see  its  golden  combs. 
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LAWNS— HOW  TO  MAKE  THEM. 


Rev.  a.  D.  Gridley,  in  the  Magazine  of  Horticulture,  furnishes  an 
excellent  article  on  this  subject,  from  which  the  following  is  an  ex- 
tract : 

Xo  feature  of  a  country  residence  is  more  important  than  a  good 
lawn.  Without  this,  a  rural  home  is  sadly  deficient,  however  numer- 
ous and  costly  its  other  decorations  may  be.  A  fine  house,  rows  of 
thrifty  trees,  flower-beds  and  vases  and  statues,  are  all  very  well,  but 
the  eye  does  not  feel  satisfied  unless  these  embellishments  rest  upon 
a  broad  base  of  smooth  turf.  Flower  borders  are  desirable  in  their 
place,  but  if  one's  grounds  are  filled  up  with  them,  it  is  diflScult  to  keep 
them  in  a  state  of  neatness;  and  even  if  kept  in  the  best  condition, 
the  eye  sooner  tires  of  their  daily  view  than  of  a  simple,  quiet  lawn. 
The  prevailing  expression  of  the  grounds  of  a  country  home  should  be 
that  of  repose;  and  that  expression  is  interfered  with,  if  the  grounds 
are  devoted  largely  to  flower-beds.  The  flowers  themselves  are  gay 
and  exhilarating,  and  the  sight  of  extensive  parterres  suggests  the 
thought  of  the  time  and  labor  necessary  to  keep  them  in  good  order. 

Not  the  least  argument  for  lawns,  is  the  permanence  of  their  beauty. 
In  spring,  the  grass  shoots  up  almost  as  soon  as  the  snow-drop  and 
crocus  appear;  and  if  the  soil  has  been  well  prepared,  the  lawn  in 
midsummer  is  almost  as  green  as  in  spring;  the  fragrance  of  its  fre- 
quent mowings  is  more  delicious  than  the  "extracts'*  of  Parisian  per- 
fumers: the  sight  of  children  playing  on  the  velvet  turf,  or  of  the 
shadows  of  graceful  trees  stretching  across  it,  is  worthy  of  a  painter. 
The  winds  which  despoil  trees  and  flowers  of  their  beauty,  and  the 
frosts  which  blight  them,  leave  the  grass  unharmed.  And  in  autumn, 
amid  falling  leaves  and  prevailing  gloom,  it  retains  its  cheerful  ver- 
dure till  hidden  by  the  winter  snows. 

There  is  an  air  of  refinement  in  a  well-kept  lawn.  It  distinguishes 
a  place  at  once  from  the  uncultivated  wildness  of  nature — it  speaks 
of  the  hand  of  taste  which  has  fenced  in  this  nook  from  the  common 
earth,  smoothing  down  its  roughnesses,  hightening  its  native  beauty, 
and  still  watching  over  it  with  afiectionate  care.  It  links  the  spot,  by 
ass(>eiation,  with  the  elegant  and  happy  homes  of  other  lands  and 
other  times. 

If,  then,  there  is  so  much  interest  attaching  to  lawns,  it  is  import- 
ant that  they  be  well  made  and  afterward  well  cared  for.  A  good 
lawn  is  a  work  of  art — it  does  not  come  by  accident.     In  some  cases. 
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the  first  work  to  be  done  in  making  it,  is  draining.  This  will  cer- 
tainly be  needful  if  there  are  any  wet,  springy  spots  in  the  ground, 
or  if  the  subsoil  is  cold  and  stiff,  and  retentive  of  moisture.  The 
finer  grasses  will  not  thrive  in  a  wet  soil,  but  mosses  and  sorrel  will 
usurp  their  place.  The  trees,  shrubs  and  plants  set  out  upon  it  will 
lead  a  miserable  existence,  if  they  do  not  die  outright.  And  drain- 
ing should  be  followed  by  a  thorough  breaking  up  of  the  subsoil — 
the  work  to  be  done  with  a  plow  if  the  space  is  large,  with  a  spade 
if  small. 

The  principal  reason  why  most  lawns  turn  brown  in  summer,  is 
that  the  grass  has  only  a  thin  surface-soil  in  which  to  extend  its 
roots;  and  as  soon  as  that  becomes  dry,  the  leaves  must  of  necessity 
wither.  Trench  that  soil,  and  the  grass  will  send  down  its  roots  be- 
low the  reach  of  drouth,  and  will  flourish  in  perpetual  green.  Ma- 
nuring should  go  along  with  trenching.  It  is  not  enough  to  enrich 
the  surface,  for  though  that  may  cause  the  grass  to  start  well  in  the 
spring,  it  will  not  ensure  its  freshness  throughout  the  summer.  If 
manure  is  incorporated  finely  with  the  whole  body  of  the  soil,  it  will 
improve  its  mechanical  texture  and  furnish  food  to  the  grass,  and 
whatever  else  is  planted  in  it. 

The  importance  of  this  thorough  preparation  of  the  soil  can  hard- 
ly be  over-estimated.  Too  often  it  is  entirely  neglected.  Most  per- 
sons, in  constructing  a  rural  home  expend  their  means  on  grand 
houses,  out-buildings,  fences,  equipage,  furniture  and  the  like,  leaving 
the  work  of  preparing  their  ground  for  horticultural  operations  for  the 
last  thing;  it  is  then  done  in  a  hurry,  and  of  course  imperfectly. 
Trees  are  planted,  but  do  not  grow  vigorously;  grass-seed  is  sown, 
but  it  comes  up  only  in  patches,  and  turns  brown  in  summer.  As 
the  proprietor  afterward  walks  through  his  grounds,  amid  his  parched 
and  barren  grass-plots  and  his  dying  trees,  he  exclaims  bitterly, 
"And  this  is  rural  life!  this  the  Arcadia  of  which  I  dreamed!  The 
whole  thing  is  a  nuisance!"  We  repeat  it,  then,  that  this  thorough 
foundation -work  ia  of  the  greatest  importance.  He  who  does  it  well, 
need  seldom  sigh  for  the  "Weeping  skies"  of  England  to  keep  his 
grass  verdant. 

The  ground  being  well  broken  up  and  enriched,  it  should  then  be 
raked  smoothly,  and  the  roots  of  all  weeds  exterminated.  If  the 
space  is  large,  it  should  be  sown  with  grass-seed.  Red-top  and 
white  clover  make  an  excellent  turf,  two  quarts  of  the  latter  seed  to 
a  bushel  of  the  former.  Some  persons  prefer  "blue  grass"  to  red-top, 
thinking  that  it  makes  a  finer  and  closer  turf,  and  withstands  drouth. 
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better.  It  improves  either  mixture  to  add  a  small  proportion  of 
"sweet-scented  grass,"  for  the  sake  of  its  fragrance  when  mown.  Sow 
liberally,  at  the  rate  of  three  bushels  to  the  acre,  choosing  a  still  day 
for  the  purpose,  and  raking  lightly  afterward.  A  roller  passed  over 
the  ground  completes  the  operation.  If  the  space  is  small,  it  may  be 
covered  at  once  with  sods  cut  from  the  road-side  or  common.  Care 
should  be  taken,  however,  to  select  turf  free  from  weeds  and  coarse 
grasses.  Stretch  a  line  across  it,  and  with  a  sharp  spade  cut  the  sods 
into  strips  a  foot  wide,  roll  them  up  in  balls,  and  carry  them  to  the 
spot  where  they  are  to  be  used.  Then  begin  on  one  side  of  the  lawn 
to  unroll  them,  matching  the  edges  neatly,  as  a  lady  does  her  carpet, 
till  the  surface  is  entirely  covered.  Go  over  the  whole  with  a  turf- 
beater  or  an  iron  roller,  and  the  work  is  done. 
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AGES  OF  DISTINGUISHED  MEN  AT  THEIR  DEATH. 

The  following  table  will  be  interesting  at  this  time,  as  showing  the  age 
of  many  of  our  distinguished  statesmen  at  the  time  of  their  death: 

Born.  Died.  Age. 

General  Washington... 1732  1799  67 

Benjamin  Franklin 1706  1790  84 

John  Adams 1735  1826  91 

Thomas  Jefferson 1743  1826  83 

John  Q.  Adams 1767  1848  81 

Andrew  Jackson 1767  1845  78 

Henry  Clay 1777  1852  75 

John  C.  Calhoun 1782  1850  68 

Daniel  Webster 1782  1852  70 

Thomas  H.  Benton 1782  1858  76 

It  will  be  seen  that  Benjamin  Franklin  was  born  at  an  earlier  pe- 
riod than  any  statesman  who  figured  in  the  Revolutionary  history. 
He  was  the  oldest  man  who  signed  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
being  at  the  time  seventy  years  of  age,  and  had  filled  the  allotted  time 
of  the  Psalmist.  He  was  twenty-six  years  older  than  Gen.  Washing- 
ton, and  was  thirty -seven  years  the  senior  of  Thomas  Jefierson.  In 
the  number  of  years  that  he  lived,  John  Adams  was  the  patriarch  of 
our  statesmen,  dying  at  the  extraordinary  age  of  ninety-one  years. 
He  lived  twenty-seven  years  longer  than  Gen.  Washington,  who  was 
appointed,  on  his  motion  in  the  Continental  Congress,  Commander- 
in-Chief  of  the  American  armies  during  the  war  of  the  Revolution, 
His  son,  John  Q.  Adams,  was  also  very  aged,  being  eighty-one  years 
old.     The  Adams  stock  was  distinguished  for  its  longevity. 
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THE   LIFE  OF    A   FARMER  — HEALTHFUL,  PLEASANT, 

PROFITABLE  AND  HONORABLE. 


That  the  life  of  a  farmer  is  healthful,  has  frequently  been  shown  by 
tables  of  comparative  longevity,  and  one  of  these  for  Massachusetts 
shows  that  their  lives  exceed  the  general  average  by  twelve  years,  and 
go  nearly  nineteen  years  above  that  of  the  common  laborer,  and  eight- 
een above  the  average  at  death  of  those  engaged  in  mechanical  pur- 
suits. There  seems  to  exist  a  sanitive  influence  in  the  varied  employ- 
ments of  the  agriculturist — in  its  fresh  and  suggestive  surroundings. 
So  the  young  man  to  whom  a  long  life  seems  desirable,  may  choose  the 
occupation  of  a  farmer  with  the  greatest  likelihood  of  seeing  in  their 
fullness  the  allotted  years  of  man.  For  whenever  and  wherever  such 
statistics  have  been  gathered,  they  bring  facts  to  confirm  the  health- 
fulness  and  longevity  of  the  tillers  of  the  soil. 

That  the  life  of  a  farmer  is  pleasant,  seems,  at  least,  the  opinion  of 
the  great  mass  outside  the  employment,  if  their  professions  are  to  be 
believed.  A  city  writer,  speaking  upon  the  subject,  remarks:  "The 
man  in  active  business  in  other  departments,  pictures  for  himself  in 
his  retirement  a  rural  home — a  little  farm  well  tilled — ^and  on  that  he 
hopes  to  end  his  days.  Ambitious  men,  who  have  drunk  deeply  of 
fame,  are  at  a  stand  when  the  tide  of  their  affairs  are  at  a  turn, 
whether  to  make  new  and  earnest  efforts  to  struggle  upward,  or  to  buy 
a  farm  and  in  the  peaceful  labors  it  requires,  to  enjoy  a  tranquil  close 
of  life."  Merchants,  lawyers  and  physicians,  we  may  add,  when 
most  rapidly  accumulating  fortunes,  often  stop  to  consider  whether  a 
competence  and  a  snug  farm  are  not  more  desirable  than  wealth,  amid 
the  turmoils  and  cares  of  the  city,  and  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune  to 
which  its  dwellers  are  exposed.  Rural  life  and  employment  have  the 
elements  of  the  beautiful  and  the  agreeable,  or  they  would  not  possess 
so  many  charms  to  the  occupants  of  all  other  departments  of  human 
enterprise  and  industry. 

Why  then  do  so  many  young  men,  turning  from  agriculture  as  un- 
worthy their  attention,  seek  other  employments,  or  crowd  the  mercan- 
tile or  professional  ranks?  There  may  be  various  reasons  for  this. 
Some  may  desire  a  more  speedy  return  for  their  labor,  and  think  it 
found  in  daily  or  weekly  wages,  not  considering  the  uncertainty  of 
constant  employment,  or  comparing  their  actual  profits  with  those  of 
the  working  farmer.     Others  may  be  led  away  by  the  attractive  and 
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fashionable  appearance  of  acquaiDtances  who  have  found  employment 
in  the  city;  or  by  the  hope  of  rivaling  the  one  out  of  twenty  who  suc- 
ceeds in  making  a  fortune  as  a  merchant,  forgetting,  meanwhile,  the 
confinement  and  drudgery  of  the  every-day  life  of  their  gentlemanly 
friend,  and  the  nineteen  failures  which  have  taken  place  while  the 
latter  has  suddenly  risen  to  wealth  and  notoriety.  A  larger  class  are 
impressed  with  the  idea  that  in  cities  exist  greater  facilities  for  finding 
a  comfortable  living  without  much  active  labor;  and  this  thought  has 
charms  for  the  indolent  which  they  can  not  resist.  How  bitterly  they 
will  be  disappointed,  miserable  multitudes,  who  are  waiting  with  Mr. 
MiCAWBER  for  "something  to  turn  up,"  can  sorrowfully  relate. 

That  young  man  who  has  been  liberally  educated  must  study  a 
profession — that  in  law,  medicine,  or  theology,  alone,  can  be  found 
use  for  his  learning — is  an  idea  too  prevalent  even  now.  It  will  be 
a  better  day  for  all  when  it  is  discovered  that  the  highest  honors  of 
the  college  do  not  unfit  a  man  for  the  practical  duties  of  agriculture — 
that  it  is  not  burying  one's  knowledge  to  graduate  from  the  university 
to  the  farm.  Some  of  our  most  successful  agriculturists  have  reached 
farming  through  the  law,  finance,  politics,  literature,  or  merchandise; 
going  by  way  of  the  professions  to  their  present  field  of  labor.  When 
such  men  take  the  direct  route,  as  they  are  beginning  to  do,  farming 
will  rank  not  only  as  healthful  and  pleasant,  but  as  profitable  and 
lionorahh  in  the  esteem  of  men.  Increase  in  position  will  give  in- 
crease in  knowledge  and  refinement,  and  make  the  life  of  a  farmer 
always  and  every-where,  what  it  should  be — the  truest  and  manliest 
of  all  life  on  earth.  J.  H.  H. 


EEAPiNa  AND  Mowing  Machines. — Appleton*s  New  American 
Ci/c^opach'a  says :  "The  reaper  and  mower  have  gained  a  firm  footing, 
even  within  the  last  ten  years;  for  though  the  first  reaping  machine 
known,  was  used  1,800  years  ago,  *  *  it  is  but  a  few  years  since 
the  economy  and  practicability  of  using  the  machines  was  fully  estab- 
lished. The  number  of  machines  made  and  sold  in  a  single  establish- 
ment in  Chicago,  to  supply  the  demand  in  the  Western  States,  alone. 
exceeded  four  thousand  in  1856,  while  innumerable  other  establish- 
ments exist  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  doing  almost  as  large  a 
business  as  the  one  alluded  to.  Nearly  two  hundred  different  patents 
have  been  granted  within  the  last  eight  years  for  reapers  and  mowers, 
and  at  a  trial  recently  instituted  and  held  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  nearlj^ 
one  hundred  different  patents  were  entered  for  competition." 
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WASHINGTON  A  HORTICULTURIST. 


We  are  apt,  from  all  that  has  been  published,  to  look  upon  Washing- 
ton as  a  farmer  on  a  large  scale,  but  when  we  approach  nearer,  we  find 
him  also  a  gardener  and  a  horticulturist.  In  reading  Irving's  new 
life  of  the  great  statesman,  it  is  difficult  not  to  extract  a  passage  here 
and  there,  and  we  will  be  indulged  in  this  respect,  when  our  readers 
come  to  learn  the  interest  and  value  that  attaches  to  the  work  itself. 

In  a  letter  to  the  Chevalier  de  Chastollux,  for  whom  he  felt  an  espe- 
cial regard,  he  says:  "I  will  only  repeat  to  you  the  assurances  of  my 
friendship,  and  of  the  pleasure  I  shall  feel  in  seeing  you  in  the  shade 
of  those  trees  which  my  hands  have  planted;  and  which,  by  their 
rapid  growth,  at  once  indicate  a  knowledge  of  my  declining  years  and 
their  disposition  to  spread  their  mantles  over  me  before  I  go  hence  to 
return  no  more." — Yol.  iv.,  p.  455. 

A  few  pages  forward,  we  come  upon  the  following  passages  from 
the  graceful  pen  of  Mr.  Irving : 

"He  had  a  congenial  correspondent  in  his  quondam  brother-soldier, 
Governor  Clinton,  of  New -York,  whose  spear,  like  his  own,  had  been 
turned  into  a  pruning-hook. 

"Whenever  the  season  is  proper,  and  the  opportunity  offers,"  writes 
he  to  the  Governor,  "  I  shall  be  happy  to  receive  the  Balsam-trees,  or 
any  others  which  you  may  think  curious  and  exotic  with  us,  as  I  am 
endeavoring  to  improve  the  grounds  about  my  house  in  this  way." 
He  recommends  to  the  Governor's  care  certain  grape-vines,  of  the 
choicest  kinds,  for  the  table,  which  an  uncle  of  the  Chevalier  de  Lu- 
zerne had  engaged  to  send  from  France,  and  which  must  be  about  to 
arrive  at  New-York.  He  is  literally  going  to  sit  under  his  own  vine 
and  fig-tree,  and  devote  himself  to  the  quiet  pleasures  of  rural  life. 

"At  the  opening  of  the  year  1785,  the  entries  in  his  diary  show 
him  diligently  employed  in  preparations  to  improve  his  groves  and 
Bhrubbery.  On  the  10th  of  January,  he  notes  that  the  white  thorn 
is  in  full  berry;  on  the  20th  ho  begins  to  clear  the  pine  groves  of  un- 
dergrowth. 

"In  February,  he  transplants  ivy  under  the  walls  of  his  garden,  to 
which  it  still  clings.  In  March,  he  is  planting  hemlock-trees,  that 
most  beautiful  species  of  American  evergreens,  numbers  of  which  had 
been  brought  hither  from  Occoquan.  In  April,  he  is  sowing  holly- 
berries  in  drills,  some  adjoining  a  green-brier  hedge,  on  the  north 
side  of  the  garden  gate ;  others  in  a  semicircle  on  the  lawn.     Many 
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of  the  holly-bushes  thus  produced,  are  still  flourishing  about  the  place 
in  full  vigor.  He  had  learned  the  policy,  not  sufficiently  adopted  in 
our  country,  of  clothing  his  ornamented  grounds  as  much  as  possible 
with  evergreens,  which  resist  the  rigors  of  our  winter,  and  keep  up  a 
cheering  verdure  throughout  the  year.  Of  the  trees  fitted  for  shade 
in  pasture  lands,  he  notes  the  locust,  maple,  black  mulberry,  black 
walnut,  black  gum,  dogwood  and  sassafras,  none  of  which,  he  observes, 
materially  injure  the  grass  beneath  them. 

"Is,  then,  for  once,  a  soldier's  dream  realized?  Is  he  in  perfect 
enjoyment  of  that  seclusion  from  the  world  and  its  distractions,  which 
he  had  so  often  pictured  to  himself  amid  the  hardships  and  turmoils 
of  the  camp?  Alas,  no!  The  'post,*  that  'herald  of  a  noisy  world,* 
invades  his  quiet,  and  loads  his  t^ble  with  letters,  till  correspondence 
becomes  an  intolerable  burden." 


THE  AGRICULTURAL  WEALTH  OF  CENTRAL  AMERICA. 


A  CORRESPONDENT  of  the  San  Francisco  (Cal.)  Bulletin  supplies  the 
editor  of  that  paper  with  a  copy  of  a  letter  written  by  G.  H.  Foote, 
Esq.,  British  consul  at  San  Salvador,  upon  the  resources  of  that  Re- 
public. Mr.  Foote  has  long  resided  in  the  State,  and  is  engaged  in 
raising  cotton  and  coffee,  as  well  as  in  attending  to  the  interests  of 
Great  Britain.  "We  extract  that  portion  of  the  letter  which  relates  to 
cotton-growing: 

"I  am  planting,  according  to  my  capital,  slowly  and  surely,  both 
coffee  and  cotton.  The  cotton  of  this  country  is  a  beautiful  fiber, 
short  staple,  but  as  fine  as  silk.  In  no  part  of  the  world  have  I  seen 
such  a  fine  staple  as  that  in  a  parcel  grown  near  Izalco.  My  own 
small  crop  is  not  a  bad  specimen,  although  grown  between  my  coffee- 
trees.    On  some  of  the  shrubs  I  counted  ninety  to  one  hundred  bolls. 

*'The  climate  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  cotton-planting.  We  plant 
in  August.  From  the  time  of  planting  till  the  boll  is  formed  and 
ready  to  burst,  we  have  warm,  gentle  showers,  and  only  occasionally 
heavy  ones;  but  having  intervals  of  sun,  the  rains  never  drown  or 
injure  the  plant.  This  continues  till  about  the  end  of  the  month 
of  November,  when  the  rains  cease  altogether,  the  boll  bursts,  and 
the  cotton  shows  itself — fine,  white  and  unsullied.  Nature  has  done 
all  for  Central  America — man,  nothing  as  yet;  but  it  is  impossible 
that  a  country  so  blessed  in  climate  and  productiveness,  can  remain 
much  longer  unknown  to  the  world." 
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AGRICULTURE  A\B  COMMERCE  NORTH  AND  SOUTH. 


Much  U  saii]  for  the  North  and  its  immcnEe  productiveness,  and  the 
contrast  is  freijuently  given  between  the  North  and  the  South.  In 
the  recent  very  instructive  ppceeh  made  in  Congress  by  the  Hon.  J. 
M.  Sandige,  of  Louisiana,  from  which  we  extract  the  following  tables, 
the  foreground  of  the  picture  does  not  show  so  great  a  proportion  of 
light  to  the  shade  of  the  background  as  many  are  wont  to  exhibit;  in 
other  words,  the  South  does  not  fall  so  far  behind  the  North  in  produc- 
tions, when  footed  up  in  dollars  and  cents,  as  many  are  led  to  believe. 
The  tables  themselves  arc  compiled  from  the  Report  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  on  "  Commerce  and  Navigation,"  for  1850. 

Table  of  the  Foreign  C-miiu-rre  of  the  United  SlatM,  and  of  the  «wi« 
principal  porli,  and  their  rFlalive  pofitiont;  and  a  comparative  table 
of  Northern  and  Southern  Foreign  Trade. 
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189,102 

North«rD  proaucts  ciportcd $101,056,104 

Southern  product B  oiporlcd 177,8.')0,609 

Total  eipoiis to  France 81,737,258 

Cotton,  l«bacco  and  rice,  to  Franco. - 28,826,090 

Total  exports  to  Spain 10,678,«04 

Cotton,  lohncco  »nd  rice,  to  Spain 7,042,882 

ToUl  eiporis  to  Cuba _ 8,379,682 

RESULTS— KATEO. 
Giporla  ttom  Sotillicm  ports  to  those  Trom  ^'o^the^a  ports... 16  lo    11^1} 

Soulhern  prodiiels  to  Northern  products  exported 17  to    10=1  7-lOlhi 

Southorn  Imports  to  Norlliern  imports 4  to    81  =  1 

Southero  eiporia  to  France  to  Norlliern  exports  lo  France, ..23  to       8=3 
exports  to  Spain 79  lo    27=8 
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Exports  from  New  Orlcaae  to  exports  from  all  porta- 91  to  27a=8-10tha 
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Value  of  the  Agricultural  Products  of  the  United  States — 1850. 

Pro«lucts.  Total  United  States.    Northern  States.      Southern  States. 

Corn $296,035,562  $121,606,802  $174,628,760 

AVheat 100,485,944  72,676,148  27,910,796 

Cotton 98,603,720               9a603,720 

Hay 90,870,494  88,889,363  7;981,131 

Oats 43,975,253  82,007,921  li;967,832 

Butter 60,135,248  40,397,176  9,788,072 

Potatoes 45,453,232  26,256,175  19,197,057 

^Vool 15,756,087  11,915,732  3,889,866 

Tobacco 13,982,686  1,082,716  12,949,970 

Cane  Sugar 12,378,850               12,378,860 

Rvo 7,803,847  6,916,284  887,663 

Orchard  Products 7,723,186  6,342,416  1,880,771 

Buckwheat 6,909,838  6,047,718  222,120 

Pons  and  beans 6,702,436  985,396  4,777,040 

Market  garden 6,280,030  8,895,660  1,884,880 

Cheese 6,270,795  6,207,896  68,899 

Hemp 5,247,430  297,000  4,960,430 

Rice 4,000,000              4,000,000 

Barley 3,010,910  3,503,523  118,887 

Molasses 2,540,179  111,129  2,429,060 

Wax  and  honev 2,376,006  1,102,154  1,274,462 

Clover  seed ". 2,344,890  2,023,216  821,676 

Maple  sugar 1,712,071  1,008,238  104,488 

Hops 1,223,900  1,213,177  10,788 

Flax  seed 843,408  538,377  805,091 

Grass  seed 833,002  702,300  181,862 

Flax 770,907  294,947  476,020 

AVine 442,498  352,268  90,280 

Silk  cocoons 5,421  2,788  2,688 

Slaughtered  animals 111,700,925  67,307,627  54,899,298 

Poultry 13,000,000  6,440,000  6,660,000 

E-?s 5,000.000  2,421,875  2,678,125 

Milk 7,000,000  4,000,000  2,400,000 

Wood 20,000,000  15,080,000  4,920,000 

Small  crops 5,000.000  3,200,000  1,800,000 

Kcsilduuni,  etc 105,000,000  79,000,000  86,000,000 

$1,104,457,783  $008,775,018  $660,682,766 


Fire-flies  of  Siam. — How  can  I  pass  the  fire-flies  in  silence? 
They  glance  like  shooting  stars,  but  brighter  and  lovelier  throagh  the 
air,  as  soon  as  the  sun  is  set.  Their  light  is  intense  and  beautiful  in 
color  as  it  is  brilliant  in  splendor — now  shining,  anon  extinguished. 
They  have  their  favorite  trees,  round  which  they  sport  in  countless 
multitudes,  and  produce  a  magnificent  and  living  illumination;  their 
light  blazes  and  is  extinguished  by  a  common  sympathy.  At  one 
moment  every  leaf  and  branch  appears  decorated  with  diamond-like 
fire;  and  soon  there  is  darkness,  to  be  again  succeeded  by  flashes  from 
innumerable  lamps,  which  whirl  about  in  rapid  agitation.  If  stars  be 
tlie  poetry  of  heaven,  earth  has  nothing  more  poetic  than  the  tropical 
fire-fly. — Sir  J.  Boicmng, 
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AGRICULTURE   IN  GREAT   BRITAIN, 


England  and  Wales,  in  1841,  were  estimated  to  contain  37,006,400 
acres,  but  had  only  29,000,000  acres  under  cultivation,  and  of  this, 
three-fifths  in  quantity  were  in  meadow,  pasture,  etc.,  not  under 
tillage;  and  it  was  estimated,  at  that  time,  that  under  proper  cultiva- 
tion, the  soil  of  England  could  maintain  twice  its  existing  population. 
The  average  yield  of  grain  in  England,  in  1847,  was  estimated  at  forty 
bushels  to  the  acre.  In  1839,  it  was  only  twenty-six  bushels  to  the 
acre.  The  improvement  in  the  husbandry  of  England  has  continued, 
by  the  extended  use  of  drainage,  subsoiling,  the  application  of  guano 
and  chemical  manures,  and  the  greater  use  of  refuse  and  sewerage, 
made  available  of  later  years,  by  the  cheapness  of  railway  transit. 
The  filth  and  offal  of  cities  transported  to  the  field  of  the  agricultur- 
ist, become  the  instrument  of  increasing  fertility,  while  relieving  them 
of  the  fruitful  sources  of  pestilence  and  death.  In  Aberdeen,  Scot- 
land, the  cleaning  of  the  streets  costs  $1,400  per  annum,  and  the 
refuse  sells  at  $2,000,  yielding  a  profit  of  83,000  a  year,  and  similar 
results  are  given  in  other  European  cities. 

Crops  in  Scotland. — Of  the  crops  in  Scotland,  during  the  year 
1857,  the  following  items  will  be  deemed  interesting: 

Of  wheat,  the  whole  amount  raised  was  6,154,986  bushels;  and  the 
average  produce,  about  twenty-eight  bushels  to  the  acre. 

Of  barley,  the  whole  amount  raised  was  6,494,534  bushels,  and  the 
average  produce,  about  thirty -two  bushels  to  the  acre. 

Of  oats,  the  whole  amount  raised  was  32,750,763  bushels,  and  the 
average  produce  about  thirty-three  bushels  per  acre. 

Of  beans  and  peas,  the  whole  amount  raised  was  1,037,760  bushels, 
and  the  average  produce  about  twenty-two  bushels  per  acre. 

Of  turnips,  the  whole  amount  raised  was  6,690,109  tons,  and  the 
average  produce  about  fourteen  tons  per  acre — 2240  lbs.  to  the  ton — 
522§  bushels,  of  60  lbs.  each,  per  acre. 

Of  potatoes,  the  whole  amount  raised  was  430,468  tons,  and  the 
average  produce  about  2f  tons — ranging,  however,  in  different  coun- 
ties, from  1  ton  8  cwt.  to  5  tons  11^  cwt.  per  acre. 

These  averages,  it  will  be  observed,  are  considerably  higher  than 
any  averages  which  have  as  yet  been  reached,  according  to  census 
reports,  in  this  country.  The  difference,  unquestionably,  is  owing  to 
a  higher  and  more  careful  cultivation.  Similar  cultivation  here  would 
produce  like  results.  » 
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DECLINING  PRODUCTION  OF  BREADSTUFFS. 


But  few  people  are  aware  of  the  immense  falling  off  in  the  staple 
agricultural  products  of  the  older  States,  as  exhibited  by  the  census 
reports.  New  England,  for  instance,  in  1840,  raised  over  2,000,000 
bushels  of  wheat,  but  in  1850  she  yielded  but  1,000,000 — a  decline 
of  fifty  per  cent,  in  ten  years.  The  population,  in  the  meantime,  had 
considerably  increased.  There  has  been  a  considerable  decline,  un- 
doubtedly, since  1850.  The  four  States  of  Tennessee,  Kentucky, 
Georgia,  and  Alabama,  which  raised  12,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  in 
18-10,  raised  but  5,000,000  bushels  in  1850.  The  number  of  sheep  in 
the  State  of  New  York  had  decreased  so  that  there  were  near  300,000 
less  than  there  were  thirty  years  ago.  Within  a  period  of  five  years 
the  decrease  has  been  nearly  fifty  per  cent.,  while  the  decrease  in  the 
number  of  horses,  cows  and  swine,  is  above  fifteen  per  cent.  In  1845 
the  product  of  wheat  was  13,391,770  bushels.  It  has  steadily  de- 
clined since,  and  the  product  of  the  past  year  did  not  exceed  6,000,000 
bushels. 

The  older  sections  of  our  country  are  becoming  more  and  more  de- 
pendent upon  the  granary  of  the  Northwest  for  their  supplies  of  lead- 
ing agricultural  products.  Their  land  is  getting  worn-out  and  un- 
productive, and  the  people  are  turning  their  attention  to  manufactures 
and  commerce.  In  time,  scientific  agriculture,  directed  by  the  re- 
source of  wealth,  will  reclaim,  in  almost  all  of  its  old  fertility,  those 
districts;  but  for  the  present  they  must  look  elsewhere,  in  a  measure, 
for  the  great  supplies  of  the  staff  of  life.  The  opening  of  new  Terri- 
tories, soon  to  become  States,  in  the  West,  is  the  greatest  of  blessings 
to  the  old  Atlantic  States,  not  only  as  relieving  them  of  considerable 
population  they  can  well  spare,  but  as  assisting  to  keep  down  the  price 
of  agricultural  products  to  a  reasonable  figure. 


>»♦>■ 


Agriculture  in  California. — We  frequently  see  astounding  ac- 
counts of  vegetable  and  fruit  growth  in  the  El  Dorado  of  our  **  great 
country,"  but  from  our  California  exchanges  we  find  them  generally 
corroborated.  The  Official  Report  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society's 
Fourth  Annual  Fair,  before  us,  contains  nearly  two  hundred  pages, 
showing  with  what  astonishing  rapidity  the  vast  resources  of  this  in- 
fant State  have  been  developed.  No  State  or  Nation  ever  made  more 
rapid  strides  in  progress  and  improvement. 
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THE"  SEASON— THE  CROPS— THE  FLOOD. 


The  Spring  of  1858,  will  be  recorded  ever-memorable  for  its  marked 
meteorological  changes.  Never,  in  the  memory  of  the  oldest  inhabit- 
ants, has  such  a  general  flood  of  waters  filled  our  western  rivers,  which, 
disembogueing  their  immense  volumes  into  the  Father  of  waters,  its 
levied  banks  have  been  found  quite  inadequate  to  contain  them,  while 
numerous  crevasses  have  in  many  places  laid  waste  large  frontiers  of 
country,  presenting  one  vast  scene  of  desolation  over  millions  of  acres 
of  the  rich  cane,  corn  and  cotton  lands  of  the  South-west,  covering 
them  from  one  to  ten  feet  under  water,  during  the  season  of  early  cul- 
tivation and  incipient  growth,  blasting  the  hopes  and  blighting  the 
prospects  of  Farmer  and  Planter,  throughout  these  broad  western 
valleys.  The  strongest  and  most  massive  works  of  men  have  been 
wasted  by  the  destroying  element,  as  though  but  threads  of  gossamer; 
Bailroad  tracks  and  bridges,  have  been  covered  and  swept  away;  and 
damages  may  be  estimated  by  billions,  not  millions.  In  many  places 
this  flood  ebbed  and  flowed  for  the  third  time,  and  not  till  after  the 
28th  of  June  was  there  much  decline  in  the  larger  streams. 

We  have  been  permitted  to  gaze  upon  this  scene  of  devastation 
and  distress,  from  Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis  to  New  Orleans,  the  en- 
tire way,  both  to  and  fro.  Would  that  many  of  the  sad  pictures  of 
the  scenes  passed  might  forever  be  efiaced  or  forgotten  as  too  painful 
to  recount,  or  the  imagination  to  dwell  upon.  The  heaviest  storms 
and  rains  ever  known  have  been  chronicled  in  Missouri,  Illinois,  Iowa 
and  Kansas.  All  along  the  principal  streams,  as  well  as  the  Mississippi, 
numbers  of  well-improved  farms  have  been  destroyed,  the  labor  of  years 
of  unwearied  toil.  Innumerable  herds  of  cattle,  dwelling-houses,  ware- 
houses and  property  of  every  description,  have  been  swept  away  amid 
the  rush  of  waters.  Our  own  Scioto,  Wabash,  Miami,  Ohio  and  other 
valleys,  have  suffered  almost  to  an  equal  extent  with  that  of  the  lower 
Mississippi.  The  effects  on  commerce  and  trade  we  are  not  able  to  es- 
timate. To  say  that  they  will  be  seriously  felt,  must  be  evident  to  all. 
This  deluge  of  waters  has  not  only  done  its  work  of  destruction  upon 
our  lowlands,  but  the  adjacent  hills  have  alike  suffered.  Our  higher 
grounds  are  the  source  of  most  of  our  fruits,  and  the  consequence  upon 
the  fruit-crop  has  been  most  disastrous,  especially  upon  our  apples. 
Trees  and  fruit  are  alike  in  a  state  of  mildew.  The  leaves  on  many 
trees  seem  scar  and  dry,  while  none  appear  healthy.     Not  so  disas- 
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trous  has  it  been  upon  the  pear.  This  excellent  fruit  every-where 
promises  well,  and  the  peach,  so  far  as  we  have  observed,  where  there 
is  any  fruit,  looks  passably  well.  The  smaller  fruits  have  yielded  a 
fair  crop.  But  to  the  pomologist  this  will  be  a  year  of  sad  disappoint- 
ment, the  more  so  because  it  opened  with  the  fairest  promise.  Many 
said,  when  seeing  the  apple-trees  covered  with  bloom  and  set  with  a 
profusion  of  fruit,  we  are  going  to  have  an  old-fashioned  year  of  plenty; 
and  many  a  mouth  was  set  and  appetite  whet  for  an  abundance  of 
favorite  fruit.  But  the  flattering  bait  soon  vanished,  and  the  admi- 
rer of  pomonal  wealth  is  permitted  to  look  only  upon  an  occasional 
apple,  and  that  perhaps  cracked  and  covered  with  mildew. 

A  fiirmer  informed  us  the  other  day  he  had  ten  kinds  of  corn  in  his 
field  which  he  had  planted  at  as  many  different  times,  beginning  with 
our  common  and  indented  corn  and  ending  with  the  little  New-Eng- 
land eight-rowed.  His  field,  after  such  perseverance,  was  pretty  reg- 
ularly set,  but  at  harvest-time  will  present  the  appearance  of  Joseph's 
coat  of  many  colors.  The  wheat,  though  generally  a  fair  average,  has 
been  in  many  places  badly  rusted  and  unfit  to  gather,  and  oats  like- 
wise :  as  before  stated,  what  the  effect  may  be  on  the  commerce  of  the 
country  can  not  be  estimated,  but  it  must  be  deeply  felt.  Grass  has 
been  a  full  yield,  which  will  go  far  to  supply  our  stock,  and  we  are  far 
from  predicting  a  famine. 

Latterly  we  have  had  such  pleasant  and  seasonable  weather — a  little 
too  hot  for  comfort — that  it  has  somewhat  lightened  the  countenances 
of  farmers  and  rebuked  their  spirit  of  complaint  and  despondency. 
The  condition  of  the  crops  of  corn  has  greatly  improved  the  past  few 
weeks.  We  may  say,  after  giving  this  most  discouraging  account  of 
the  wasting  and  unprecedented  flood,  that  the  prospect  is,  that  a  suffi- 
ciency of  every  essential  product  will  be  realized  to  supply  all  our  real 
wants.  The  luxury  of  whisky  must  be  greatly  diminished,  and  dis- 
tilleries and  distillers  must  expect  a  lean  harvest  for  the  next  twelve 
months  and,  in  the  providence  of  God,  many  of  them  will  be  abated 
as   nuisances,  at  which  the  lover  of  temperance  will   not  complain. 

The  farmer,  however,  is  to  be  the  great  sufferer.  For  the  last  few 
months  his  labor  has  been  incessant  and  severe;  and  when  he  suffers, 
it  is  like  the  head  of  the  human  body  suffering,  all  the  members  suf- 
fer with  it.  *'  They  have  deserved  good  crops  if  any  men  do,  and  will 
make  them  if  men  can."  Let  them  not  be  discouraged,  they  will  reap 
if  they  faint  not. 

Grasshoppers  are  appearing  by  millions  in  Warren  county,  0. 
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WHO  IS  THE  MOST  SUCCESSFUL  FARMER? 


Is  it  lie  who  raises  the  hest  crop  of  wheat  ?  No,  sir !  Is  it  he  who 
can  exhibit  tlie  best  pork  and  beef?  Oh,  no,  sirl  Well,  then,  per- 
haps it  is  he  who  lays  up  the  most  money  ?  No,  sir,  the  matter  lies 
higher  than  that.  Suppose  two  farmers  have  each  one  hundred  acres 
of  land  equally  productive,  but  one  has  a  market  so  convenient  as  to 
give  him  the  same  income,  with  half  the  labor.  Which  is  the  most 
desirable  farm?  Again,  suppose  that  each  has  a  market  equally  con- 
venient: but  the  one  is  ready-pay  and  the  other  is  long  credit  and 
doubtful  pay?  The  diiference  is  surely  not  to  be  overlooked.  Again, 
the  sales  are  equally  good ;  but  one  market  tempts  and  leads  to  dissi- 
pation and  quarrels,  while  the  other  conduces  to  elevation  and  happy 
acquaintances.  Which  is  the  more  successful  of  the  two?  Each  of 
these  questions  can  be  easily  answered.  And  yet  the  question  about 
the  most  successful  farmer,  aims  higher  than  any  of  these  sugges- 
tions. Success  always  has  reference  to  the  highest  good.  A  farmer 
is  successful  in  proportion  as  he  reaches  that  highest  good.  Take  an 
example  for  illustration :  A  field  of  wheat,  subject  to  the  farmer,  has  a 
beautiful  history,  to  set  forth  the  numerous  steps  of  human  responsi- 
bility. That  field  begins  to  be  successfully  cultivated,  when  it  exhib- 
its the  fact  that  all  the  seed  has  taken  root  and  promises  an  abundant 
crop;  but  the  farmer  does  not  yet  boast  of  success.  The  next  step 
is  now  successful ;  the  field  has  escaped  the  weevil  and  the  blight,  and 
is  ready  for  the  harvest.  The  third  step  is  to  be  taken.  To  whom 
shall  he  look  for  those  propitious  days  and  nights  that  alone  can  bless 
the  crop  with  perfect  soundness  for  market?  Here,  again,  we  suppose 
success.  Another  step  of  success,  is,  a  fair  price  to  pay  for  his  labor 
and  risk.  It  is  by  the  sale  of  this  crop,  the  farmer  is  to  clothe  him- 
self and  family,  as  well  as  educate  and  furnish  the  numerous  little 
conveniences  of  social  life.  Suppose  success  in  this  market-price  also, 
the  highest  good  is  not  yet  reached.  The  farmer  has  a  soul  whose 
wants  tower  higher  than  all  these.  This  crop  began,  continued  and 
perfected,  was  the  result  of  a  helping  Friend ;  shall  he  forget  that 
friend,  whose  ever-watchful  care  distilled  the  dews  and  gave  the  time- 
ly showers  and  daily  brought  the  faithful  sun  to  his  help?  Has  he 
then  readied  the  stopping-place  of  success,  till  he  has  performed  the 
office  of  the  High  Priest  of  Nature's  offerings,  and  putting  on  the 
robes  of  a  thankful  soul,  addressed  himself  to  the  delightful  work  of 
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special  gratitade  and  love  to  God,  as  well  as  bonesty  and  benefiMiet 
to  his  poor  neighbor?  This  all  done,  it  may  be  called  a  aacoeadht 
crop  ]  it  baa  borne  its  bigbest  fruit  at  ibe  throne  of  Ood.  Whaterw 
stops  short  of  that,  is  a  &ilure  in  the  final  evidences  of  aaoeefla. 

"What  shall  it  profit  a  man  if  be  gain  the  whole  iforld  and  loae  bia 
sool?"  Who  would  call  him  a  suooessful  fitrmer,  that  oomea  home 
a  beastly  drunkard  from  the  market  that  baa  filled  bia  pocket  with 
the  gold  for  an  abundant  crop?  Sucoeaa,  therefore,  lies  in  the  akiU 
by  which  the  fiurmer  adapts  each  step  of  bis  profession  to  its  proper 
end.  The  sharp  scythe  to  the  dewy  grass,  instead  of  the  dull  blade  to 
wiry  grass.  The  smiling  hce  in  a  sweet  dairy,  instead  of  the  crabbed 
temper  in  a  stinking  buttery.  Not  only  a  place  for  every-tbing  and 
every-thing  in  its  place,  but  the  most  suitable  place  fbr  CTery-thing, 
It  is  not  enough  to  have  things  and  plaoea,  but  there  must  be  tha 
proper  adaptation  of  places  and  things.  The  key  must  fit  the  ]oek| 
not  merely  in  reference  to  doors  and  graneriee,  but  in  a  still  higher 
sense.  The  farmer  that  has  given  bia  heart  to  God,  baa  the  evideaoa 
of  that  happy  adaptation.  Seek  first  the  kingdom  of  God  and  hit 
righteousness,  and  all  other  things  shall  be  added. 

He  puts  no  more  manure  upon  bis  grounds  than  others,  and  y«i  i^ 
that  manure  heap,  called  the  ''  Farmers'  Bank,"  there  is  instilled  fln 
the  friend  of  God,  an  element  of  success.  Such  a  fiurmer  plows  Ui 
field  like  any  other  good  workman ;  yet  He  who  has  said,  the  plowing 
of  the  wicked  is  sin,  has  made  the  laws  of  happy  adaptation,  bj 
which,  when  the  godly  field  is  plowed,  the  flirrows  smell  of  prayer  and 
faith  in  God.  That  odor  indicates  success.  Why?  Because  God  haa 
a  private  interest  in  that  fiurm.  "Them  that  honor  me  I  will  hoDte." 
Prove  me  hereby,  said  God,  if  I  will  not  open  to  you  the  windowi  tf 
heaven  and  pour  you  out  a  blessing.    Prove  me,  saith  the  Lord. 

The  natural  laws  of  God  are  settled,  that  industry  and  intolligaMM 
shall  be  rewarded.  There  is  "A  Book"  on  natural  btatory,  alati 
which  will  teach  any  man,  disposed  to  study  it,  that  no  lesa  lettM  aM 
the  laws  that  ingratitude,  diabonor  and  neglect  of  God,  aomekinf 
bring  mildew  and  bligh^  and  a  thousand  sly  eursea  upon  the  teUto 
and  vines;  and  that  love  and  gratitude  and  prayer  have  a  atMiiga 
kind  of  electricity  about  them,  to  produce  a  ''land  flowing  with  aulk 
and  honey."  Let  a  man  read  the  Word  of  God  daily,  and  he  §UU 
find  that  a  successful  fitrmer  has  something  to  do,  not  lesa  importaill 
than  to  manure  bis  grounds  from  the  bani<*yard,  to  buy  cultivaftani 
and  stock.  Books  and  papers  on  Agriculture  are  excellent;  hut 
something  else  b  excellent     God  ia  an  Agricultnriat^  and  is  Ui 
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promises  and  threaten! ngs,  are  things  to  be  thought  of  daily.  There 
is  agriculture  in  the  Prophets  and  the  Psalms  that  has  been  too  much 
neglected.  There  is  grafting  and  pruning  to  be  learned  in  the  para- 
bles of  Christ  and  the  letters  of  Paul,  which  might  be  of  considerable 
use  to  those  who  cultivate  the  knowledge  of  these  things. 

"Man  shall  not  live  by  bread  alone,  but  by  every  word  that  proceed- 
eth  out  of  the  mouth  of  God."  The  caterpillar  and  the  palmer-worm 
and  the  weevil,  are  sometimes  called  to  be  "God's  great  army;"  and, 
therefore,  while  we  study  to  find  a  good  remedy  for  the  weevil,  it  is 
also  good  philosophy  to  war  against  the  Devil  who  goeth  about  to  sow 
tares;  let  us  not  suppose  that  it  is  all  Weevil  and  no  Devil. 

The  best  remedy  for  these  evils,  and  Weevils  and  Devils,  that  in- 
jure the  crops,  is  often  by  looking  not  more  into  the  heads  of  wheat 
than  into  the  hearts  of  ingratitude  that  withhold  the  affections  due  to 
Him  who  has  an  eye  to  agriculture,  whose  sun  and  moon  and  clouds 
and  winds  obey  him.  "Will  a  man  rob  God?"  Yes,  if  he  cheat  him 
out  of  that  great  debt — the  heart  that  loves.  The  conclusion  is  there- 
fore just,  that  the  successful  farmer  is  the  man  who  farms  it  on  the 
joint-stock  partnership  plan.  God  and  himself  form  a  company,  and 
no  cheating  has  place.  God  is  in  all  this  farmer's  plans  and  thoughts, 
and  always  consulted  for  advice  in  every  movement.  Whether  he 
plows,  he  plows  unto  the  Lord ;  whether  he  plants,  he  plants  unto 
the  Lord;  and  whether  he  lives,  he  lives  unto  the  Lord;  and  whether 
he  dies,  he  dies  unto  the  Lord.     Is  he  not  the  successful  farmer? 


^•♦•iW 


Clover  as  a  Manure. — A  New-York  farmer  says  that  a  crop  of 
clover  is  worth  a  great  deal  more  for  manure  to  plow  it  under,  than  it 
is  to  feed  it  to  stock.  Every  animal  eating  a  ton  of  clover,  keeps  back 
a  large  portion  of  it  in  bone  and  muscle,  and  converts  much  of  it  into 
carbonic  acid  gas,  all  of  which  would  otherwise  be  retained  in  the  soil. 
From  this  we  conclude  that  one  of  the  best  modes  of  enriching  a  soil, 
is  to  plow  in  green  crops,  especially  clover.  It  should  be  done  when 
the  clover  is  ripe,  as  it  is  worth  more  at  that  time.  Its  saves  barns, 
carting  and  re-carting,  and  keeps  the  soil  in  a  healthy  condition — ^very 
much  like  new  soil.  If  you  let  the  clover  ripen,  the  ground  will  be  so 
plentifully  filled  with  seed  that  it  will  not  need  re-stocking.  We  glo- 
rify men  who  build  expensive  barns  and  cellars  in  which  to  save  ma- 
nure, when  we  should  glorify  the  man  who  has  no  barn  at  all. 

[Our  own  eyes  have  seen  even  gravelly  and  otherwise  sterile  soils 
redeemed  by  the  above  method. — 0.] 
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FENCE  FOR  LOW  GROUNDS,  ETC. 


Editor  Cincinnatus  :  The  present  season  of  overflowed  streams  baa 
so  fully  proved  the  great  advantage  of  a  kind  of  fence  I  have  used  on 
low  grounds,  subject  to  inundation,  that  I  will  endeavor  to  describe  it 
for  the  benefit  of  others,  having  proved  its  utility  for  some  eight  or 
ten  years.  It  is  applicable  across  the  stream,  to  all  places  liable  to 
be  overflowed,  and  is  particularly  useful  where  there  is  a  strong  cur- 
rent, with  drift-wood  passing,  as  it  yields  to  the  current  by  falling  flat 
on  the  bottom,  presenting  a  resistance,  if  properly  made,  of  not  ex- 
ceeding six  to  eight  inches,  and  that  at  the  lowest  point,  allowing 
drift  to  pass  over  it;  and  on  the  subsidence  of  the  water,  two  men 
can  set  it  up  almost  as  fast  as  they  can  walk.  I  make  it  in  pannels 
from  twelve  to  sixteen  feet  long,  and  each  independent  of  the  other, 
commencing  at  the  lowest  point,  having  three  posts  to  each  pannel. 
Each  pannel  is  made  so  as  to  lap  six  inches  over,  on  the  up-stream 
side  of  the  first,  so  that  they  may  fall  successively  as  the  water  rises. 
The  posts  are  made  in  two  parts;  the  first,  three  to  four  feet  long, 
having  on  its  upper  end  a  tenon  eight  inches  long  and  one  and  one- 
fourth  inches  thick,  firmly  set  in  the  ground  and  well  anchored  by 
driving  stakes  transversely  across  a  two -inch  pin,  say  a  foot  long,  in- 
serted firmly  in  the  post  a  foot  or  less  below  the  bottom  of  the  tenon ; 
these  posts  are  set  in  line,  so  that  only  the  tenon  is  above  ground. 
The  other  part  of  the  post,  to  which  the  fence  is  nailed,  is,  say  five 
feet  long,  with  a  slot  at  the  lower  end  to  fit  upon  the  tenon,  and  con- 
fined together  by  a  one  and  one-fourth  inch  pin,  so  that  it  will  move 
freely  backward  and  forward  in  the  direction  of  the  stream ;  the  post 
is  longer  than  is  necessary  to  cover  with  plank,  so  as  to  receive  a 
brace  from  eight  to  ten  feet  long,  confined  by  a  pin  at  the  upper  end 
of  the  post,  as  to  allow  it  to  play  freely  backward  and  forward ;  the 
lower  end  of  these  braces  are  to  rest  upon  the  ground,  so  as  to  allow 
the  fence  at  the  top  to  be  two  or  three  feet  beyond  a  perpendicular,  vp 
the  stream,  or  enough  so  as  to  prevent  the  wind  from  prostrating  it; 
and  in  high  water,  when  the  fence  falls,  it  plays  loosely  in  the  stream. 
It  is  better  to  nail  the  plank  close  together  on  the  posts,  say  four  feet 
high,  which  I  have  always  found  sufficient.  It  should  be  firmly  made 
and  set,  and  the  cost  should  not  be  more  than  one-fourth  to  one-third 

more  than  the  common  board-fence.  0.  B. 

Elland,  July  8,  1858. 
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COTTON-SEED   OIL,   ETC. 


In  the  May  number  of  the  CincinnatuSy  page  221,  on  the  Use  of  the 
Refuse  of  the  Cotton -crop,  we  showed  from  reliable  statistics  that 
what  was  now  as  good  as  wasted  in  the  culture  of  this  valuable  plant, 
is  equal  annually  in  value  to  that  derived  from  the  entire  crop  of  cot- 
ton. Since  this  article  was  written,  we  have  had  some  opportunity 
of  discussing  this  subject  with  intelligent  southern  farmers,  and  find 
that  it  has  not  escaped  their  attention.  In  conversation  with  a  Mr. 
NuTT,  of  Natchez,  he  said  it  was  not  true  that  the  cotton-seed  was  now 
wasted ;  that  he  valued  it  worth  fifty  cents  a  bushel  to  return  to  the 
soil  as  manure.  In  looking,  however,  into  the  statements  we  had 
made  in  regard  to  the  fiber  suitable  for  paper  wasted  in  the  process 
of  ginning,  the  value  of  the  oil,  if  it  could  be  economically  extracted, 
as  well  as  that  of  the  oil-cake,  and  the  residuum  that  might  still  be 
used  as  manure,  he  admitted  that  the  return  might  become  very  con- 
siderable, and  further,  stated  a  most  important  fact,  that  he  had  been 
cultivating,  with  great  success,  a  field-pea,  which  not  only  furnished 
him  a  remunerative  crop,  but  left  a  most  valuable  manure  from  the 
compactly -growing  vines  that  literally  covered  the  ground  after  the 
pea  was  gathered.  By  means  of  such  broad-leaved  plants,  the  large 
amount  of  carbonic  acid  and  ammonia  abstracted  from  the  soil  would 
be  most  effectually  restored ;  gathering  as  they  do  these  floating  ele- 
ments from  the  atmosphere  and  combining  them  with  the  potash, 
soda,  lime,  phosphoric  acid,  and  other  inorganic  elements,  which  they 
have  gathered  from  the  soil.  When  returned,  they  furnish  the  hu- 
mus— the  very  aliment  of  the  more  valuable  plantjs.  In  this  way, 
southern  soils  might  be  fully  provided  with  ready-prepared  food  upon 
which  their  crops  of  cotton  might  feed  and  fatten.  Our  friend  be- 
lieved that  grounds  worn  down  very  low,  could  be  restored  by  this 
treatment ;  and  the  conclusion  of  our  interview  was,  that,  if  a  process 
could  be  had  of  extracting  the  oil  in  an  economical  way,  all  we  had 
said  might  be  realized ;  and  he  hoped  the  trial  would  soon  be  made. 

The  Charleston  Courier^  the  first  commercial  paper  of  the  South, 
thus  speaks  of  the  oil  lately  obtained  from  cotton-seed,  the  product 
of  a  factory  at  Providence,  Rhode  Island : 

"  The  specimen  before  us  was  prepared  from  seed  furnished  by  the 
best  Mississippi  cotton,  and  is  submitted  as  one  of  the  best  and  purest 
oils,  suitable  for  table  purposes.     Other  grades  of  the  oil  have  been 
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tested,  and  recommended  for  burning  and  lubrication,  and  generally 

for  all  the  purposes  for  which  oil  is  demanded.     The  prospect  of  such 

an  application  of  cotton-seed  should  receive  the  attention  of  all  who 

are  interested  in  promoting  the  uses  and  applications  of  our  staples, 

and  we  urge  on  all  who  have  occasion  to  use  or  test  oil,  the  expediency 

of  procuring  at  least  a  sample  of  this  new  variety.     The  general  and 

extensive  use  of  this  oil  will  not  onl}'  increase  our  economic  and 

available  resources  of  commerce  and  trade,  but  will  largely  improve 

and  benefit  the  culture  of  cotton  for  the  purposes  now  sought  in  the 

lint.     This,  we  conceive,  will  result  from  an  increased  value  given 

to  the  seed  as  will  induce  planting  with  the  most  approved  varieties, 

and  greater  care  in  the  preparation  of  the  cotton  for  market." 

Again,  as   to  cotton-seed  cake.     The  Consulting  Chemist  of  the 

Royal  Agricultural  Society,  Prof  Voelckler,  recently  reported  on 

the  analyses  of  two  samples  of  cotton-seed  cake,  as  regards  its  value 

for  feeding  cattle.     We  subjoin  a  condensed  portion  of  the  report : 

It  will  be  observed  that  both  are  extremely  rich  in  flesh-forming  principles, 
as  well  SIS  in  oil  and  fatty  matters.  Indeed  both  specimens  contained  a  great 
deal  more  of  these  valuable  constituents  than  the  best  Linseed-cake,  and  ought 
to  be,  according  to  the  analyses,  more  valuable  as  a  feeding-stuflf.  The  analyti- 
cal results  obtained  in  the  examination  of  feeding-stuflfs  like  oil-cake^  however, 
are  insufficient  in  themselves  to  determine  their  value.  Various  circumstances 
affect  the  piactical  value  of  articles  of  food.  Thus  the  oil  in  Cotton-cake  may 
not  be  so  readily  assimilated  as  the  fatty  matters  in  the  Linseed-cake,  or  it  may 
not  agree  with  the  constitution  of  animals,  or  the  cake  may  be  disliked  by  them, 
or  contain  sometliing  or  the  other,  not  usually  ascertained  by  analysis,  which 
may  affect  its  practical  utility.  Indeed,  nothing  short  of  actual  feeding-experi- 
ment ^^  will  sufiice  to  ascertain  in  a  satisfactory  manner  the  comparative  value 
of  this  Cotton-cake  and  Linseed-cake.  But  as  Cotton-cake,  much  inferior  in 
coniymsitiou  to  the  samples  analyzed,  has  been  used  for  feeding  purposes  with 
considerable  advantage,  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  experience  of  practical 
feeders  will  prove  that  decorticated  Cotton-cake  is  an  econominal  substitute  for 
the  much  more  expensive  Linseed-cake.  The  following  is  the  composition  of  de- 
corticated Cotton-seedcake:  No.  1.  No.  2. 

Moisture 8.27  7.67 

Oil  and  fatter  matters 19.19  14.98 

Mucilatre,  gum  and  sugar 12.25  14.47 

•^Protein  compounds — tiesh-forming  principles 42.62  40.21 

Pure  cellular  fiber — woody  fiber 10.22  11.45 

Inorganic  matters — ash 7.45  8,27 

100.00  100.00 

♦Containing  nitrogen 6.82  6.91 


This  is  certainly  a  subject  worthy  the  economist,  and  one  which  will 

not  much  lonirer  escape  public  attention.     An  oil  will  yet  be  made 

from  this  seed  for  burning,  lubricating,  perhaps  painting,  and  resida- 

ums  for  distilling,  feeding  cattle  and  hogs  and  manure,  that  will  double 

the  present  value  of  this  already  valuable  crop ;  and  there  is  no  one 

item  of  residue,  going  almost  literally  to  waste,  to  compare  with  it, 
VOL.  ni..  NO.  VIII. — 24. 
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JOTTINGS  OF  THE  EDITOR,  SOUTH. 


On  our  late  trip,  South,  we  gathered  many  facts  of  general  interest  in 
relation  to  crops,  commerce,  etc.  The  amount  of  produce  now  shipped 
on  our  western  waters  is  immense.  Our  steamboats  are  literally 
floating  palaces,  many  of  them  carrying  an  immense  tonnage.  At 
Louisville,  it  was  our  good  fortune  to  secure  a  passage  on  one  of  the 
finest  boats  in  the  southern  trade — the  Pacific — officered  from  captain 
to  cabin  boy  in  the  best  manner,  and  if  one  is  not  at  home,  it  is  his 
own  fault,  not  theirs.  The  following  is  a  Manifest  of  their  cargo 
down,  furnished  by  the  clerk,  Mr.  Halliday,  viz  :  402  hhds.  tobacco, 
70  bales  cotton,  1026  bags  wheat  and  corn,  565  bbls.  flour,  672  bbls. 
pork,  430  casks  bacon,  650  packages  bagging  and  rope,  100  bales 
leather,  110  bbls.  cement,  80  packages  dry  goods,  2  pianos,  sundry 
large  lots  furniture,  200  sheep,  19  horses,  200  tons  coal,  besides  a 
large  number  of  passengers  with  their  baggage,  estimated  in  all  at 
twelve  hundred  tons — a  load  that  brought  vividly  to  mind  the  Ark, 
freighted  with  pairs  of  all  earth's  living  animals,  with  their  food  for 
the  period  of  their  sojourn  amid  the  watery  deluge.  Had  this  mass 
of  tonnage  appeared  at  one  view,  it  would  have  been  thought  that 
this  boat,  though  of  huge  dimensions,  could  not  have  sufficient  ca- 
pacity to  contain  so  much. 

As  we  passed  south,  we  took  occasion  to  notice  the  staples  of  dif- 
ferent places,  and  especially  the  facts  in  relation  to  some  of  the  more 
prominent.  Memphis  is  one  of  the  most  flourishing  towns  between 
Cincinnati  and  New  Orleans.  There  is  now  shipped  from  this  place 
one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  bales  of  cotton  annually.  This  is 
the  western  terminus  of  the  Memphis  &  Charleston  Railroad,  and 
is  fast  donning  larger  city  fashions  in  her  appearance,  and  improve- 
ments. 

Vicksburg,  Miss.,  is  also  another  thriving  place,  presenting  as  you 
approach,  quite  an  imposing  appearance,  being  situated  almost  entire- 
ly upon  a  side-hill,  the  highest  point  of  which  is  nearly  three  hundred 
feet  above  the  river,  a  great  relief  from  the  monotonous  sea  of  waters, 
we  found  almost  the  entire  distance  from  Cairo  to  New  Orleans,  with 
the  exception  of  Memphis,  which  is  located  on  a  bluff'-bank  some  hun- 
dred feet  above  high-water  mark.  Yicksburg  is  the  depot  of  all  the 
Yazoo  country,  and  the  country  around  it  is  fertile,  producing  abun- 
dant crops  of  grain,  cotton  and  tobacco.     This  town  ships  one  hun- 
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drcd  thousand  bales  of  cotton  annually  and  has  a  population  of  four 
or  five  thousand. 

Natchez  is  the  next  point  of  any  considerable  importance  and  is 
also  high  and  dry,  two  hundred  feet  above  high  water,  the  portion  at 
the  foot  of  the  bluff- bank  was  mostly  under  water.  From  this  point, 
also,  large  quantities  of  cotton  are  shipped.  There  is  considerable 
taste  manifested  in  this  place  and  its  surroundings.  A  beautiful  and 
romantic  place  met  our  eye  a  little  above  the  landing  point,  carved  out 
upon  the  bluff-bank,  which  was  a  relief  to  the  eye,  fatigued  with  the 
monotony  of  a  constantly  green-fringed  shore  on  the  same  level,  at 
this  time  completely  submerged.  This  place  was  pointed  out  as  the 
residence  of  a  Mr.  Henry  Brown,  evidently  a  man  of  rural  taste, 
and  a  lover  of  the  beautiful,  as  his  finely  terraced  grounds  amply 
attested.  We  shall  not  soon  forget  the  intimate  acquaintance  also 
formed  with  a  prominent  and  highly  intelligent  cotton-planter  of  this 
place  and  his  interesting  lad^' — Mr.  and  Mrs.  NuTT — to  whom  we  owe 
much  in  lightening  the  tedium  of  our  journey. 

We  will  not  weary  our  readers  at  present  with  further  details,  as 
our  letter  from  New  Orleans  to  the  Cincinnati  Horticultural  Society 
in  the  present  number,  recorded  in  their  transactions,  will  supply  any 
deficiency  in  the  above  detail. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


The  following  is  an  extract  of  a  late  letter  to  the  editor,  from  a  friend 
and  patron  in  Mechanicsburg,  Illinois: 

Your  beautiful  Cincinnaius  comes,  an  ever- welcome  visitant,  freight- 
ed with  intellectual  wealth,  which  the  lover  of  science  more  admires 
than  the  accummulated  treasure  of  the  miser.  Since  my  earliest  rec- 
ollection, my  soul  has  been  deeply  imbued  with  a  love  for  practical 
Agriculture.  As  a  mere  theorist,  I  have  had  but  few  passionate  as- 
pirations. Although  nearly  every  practical  scheme  has  been  the  oflT- 
spring  of  well-digested  theory,  we  need  more  practical  men  in  our 
beautiful  Illinois;  for  who  knows  what  destiny  awaits  her?  And  I 
have  never  been  surprised  that  men  of  the  giant  capacities  and  in- 
tellects of  Prof.  Turner  and  others,  beholding  the  vastness  of  our 
resources — which  are  even  yet  in  embryo — catch  the  passion  of  in- 
spiration, and,  in  a  masterly  style,  fan  the  flames  of  theory  and  fancy •, 
In  fact,  such  minds  are  the  real  working  minds  of  our  State — the  reaL 
operatives. 
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But  eight  years  since,  and  the  unanimous  decision  of  a  majority  of 
the  farmers  of  Central  Illinois  was,  that  this  locality  was  not  adapted 
to  wheat  culture,  and  that  it  could  not  be  relied  on  as  a  staple.  It 
needed  but  to  be  tested ;  and  it  demonstrated  itself,  that  what  was  to 
them  problematical,  is  now  a  matter  of  fact;  that  Central  and  South- 
ern Illinois  are  destined  to  have  no  successful  rival  in  the  wheat  cul- 
ture.    In  every-thing  else,  see  how  changed  since  then  ! 

The  rude  modes  of  farming  which  then  pervaded  every  portion  of 
Southern  and  Central  Illinois — old  and  time-honored  as  they  were — 
have  given  place  to  scientific  improvement.  The  old  pioneer  sickle, 
handed  down  from  father  to  son,  through  a  long  succession  of  years, 
now  hang  rusting  in  some  forgotten  place ;  the  crab-apple  tree,  that 
then  served  as  a  corn -planter,  a  cultivator  and  grain-drill,  is  now 
moldering  back  to  its  native  elements,  while  the  practical,  scientific 
corn-planter,  cultivator,  grain-drills,  mowers  and  harvesters,  glide  by 
in  untold  hundreds  over  our  lovely  prairies,  as  though  possessed  of 
instinct  or  intellect.  Generation  after  generation  will  pass  away,  and 
improvements  will  be  but  just  begun,  and  the  resources  of  Illinois 
scarcely  developed.  Then  it  will  be  that  such  high-toned  publica- 
tions as  the  CincinjiafuSj  will  be  sought  after  and  studied  by  real, 
thinking  and  reflecting  men. 

I  congratulate  you  upon  the  passage  of  your  favorite  Land  bill.  I 
trust  your  most  sanguine  expectations  will  be  realized ;  that,  as  a  na- 
tion, we  will  reap  a  national  benefit  therefrom,  and  that  posterity  will 
award  a  just  meed  of  praise  to  its  worthy  benefactors. 

*  *  *  A.  G.  Randall. 


>»»— 


A  Curiosity  for  Naturalists  to  Solve. — Mr.  J.  H.  Hospord, 
writes  us  from  Freedom,  111.,  that  a  horse  owned  in  that  country  by 
a  Mr.  West,  has  a  worm  or  snake  in  his  left  eye  from  two  to  two  and 
a  half  inches  long  and,  to  appearance,  of  the  thickness  of  a  small  oat- 
straw,  squirming  with  the  active  motion  of  a  large  snake.  The  horse, 
he  says,  has  evidently  lost  the  sight  of  the  eye  from  his  snakeship 
liaving  taken  up  his  abode  there;  and  it  is  only  about  a  week  since 
ihere  appeared  any  difficulty  to  the  eye.  He  thinks  it  has  been  pro- 
duced by  a  hair  getting  in  by  some  means,  and  changed  to  a  snake  as 
^airs  are  known  to  do  in  water.  To  know  its  wonders  is  to  see  it, 
as  It  can  be  plainly,  a  rod  from  the  object,  wriggling  about  as  if  too 
mudh  confined.  Qncrc:  how  came  it  there  and  what  will  the  result 
be?     Let  some  of  our  Yeterinarians  answer. 
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THE  JAPAN  CYPRESS  AND  CORK-TREE. 


The  Cujyprcssiis  TourncfortL  or  Japan  Cypress,  is  one  of  those  beau- 
tiful foreign  trees  which  promises  to  become  acclimated  here,  and  its 
introduction  will  be  hailed  with  pleasure  by  persons  who  wish  to  cul- 
tivate rare  and  beautiful  trees.  It  proves  a  vigorous  grower ;  young 
trees,  one  year  from  seed,  arc  a  foot  high  and  are  yet  growing.  The 
young  plants  withstood  our  last  changeable  winter  better  than  the 
Norway  Spruce,  in  the  same  location  ;  and  from  its  beauty  and  dis- 
tinctness of  foliage,  I  am  confident  that  it  will  become  a  favorite,  if 
it  sustains  its  hardy  character.  The  experience  of  any  of  the  readers 
of  the  Cinn'nnatus,  in  regard  to  its  merits  and  demerits  as  a  hardy 
tree,  is  sought. 

The  Qucrnis  Suhcr,  or  Cork  Oak,  is  another  exotic  evergreen -tree 
of  great  beauty,  and  produces  the  well-known  Cork  of  commerce  from 
its  bark.  It  is  a  native  of  the  countries  bordering  on  the  Mediterra- 
nean Sea,  and  so  impressed  was  our  Government  with  its  usefulness, 
that  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  acorns  were  imported  for  trial  in 
this  country. 

Through  the  kindness  of  Hon.  CiiAS.  Mason,  U.  S.  Commissioner, 
[  received  a  tin-can  containing  about  thirty  acorns.  When  opened, 
[  found  them  much  sprouted,  and  a  few  were  destroyed  in  getting 
(hem  out ;  from  the  remainder  I  raised  twenty  trees,  fifteen  of  which 
are  yet  alive.  I  tried  them  under  every  kind  of  exposure,  and  be- 
lieve, from  present  experience,  that  they  will  do  well  in  most  sections 
of  the  State.  The  present  very  wet  season  has  proved  that  they  can 
stand  a  considerable  degree  of  moisture,  as  some  of  my  young  plants 
have  been  flooded  with  every  rain  and  still  survive. 

It  is  with  much  pleasure  that  I  have  watched  the  growth  of  these 
and  other  rare  trees,  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  the  progress 
they  make  toward  maturity.  Reader !  a  long  time  will  elap.se  before 
they  arrive  at  that  period.  The  hand  that  gave  them  their  fostering 
care,  will  be  forgotten  before  their  heads  tower  in  majestic  beauty 
toward  the  skies,  yet  we  must  plant  for  our  present  gratification,  for 
posterity  and  in  reverence  for  that  Great  Power  that  gave  them  ex- 
istence. W.  C.  HA^rPTON. 

Mount  Victory,  Hardin  Co.,  0.,  July  5,  1858. 


TriE  Population  of  Michigan  has  nearly  doubled  within  the  past 
seven  years.     In  1850  it  was  397,530 j  at  present,  it  is  737;000. 
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Cincinnati,  Saturday,  June  5, 1868. 

Report  of  Flower  Committee. — Exhibited  by  W.  Heaver:  collection  of  cut 
Roses,  very  fine,  consisting  of  Bourbon  Remontants,  Noisette,  climbing,  eighteen 
varieties  of  the  Moss,  fifty  varieties  of  hybrid  perpetuals.  Four  seedling  Cin- 
erarias, very  fine;  Pelargonium,  (Charlotte  Grisi,)  a  new  dwarf,  unique  specimen; 
Salvic  Patens;  Ornitliogalium  Aurcum,  with  very  showy  orange  blossoms;  Arma- 
ryllis  Vittata,  a  scarlet  variety,  fine  specimens. 

By  Richard  Coleman,  gardener  at  Cincinnati  Wat^er  Works:  A  seedling  Fus^ 
chia,  good  specimen,  flowers  very  large,  calyx  of  deep  crimson,  corroUa  of  a 
dark  purple. 

By  Sayers  &  Hutchinson :  Gnidia  Semplerii,  two  very  fine  specimens  in  fuU 
bloom;  a  new  Fuchsia,  "Banks'  Glory,"  calyx  bright  scarlet,  corrolla  very  dark 
purple,  very  fine.  Also,  Clapton,  Hero,  Alpha,  Voltigeur,  Pet,  Prince  Arthur, 
Mazeppa,  (Fuchsia,)  all  fine  varieties;  also,  a  splendid  collection  of  cut  Roses^ 
Bourbons,  Remontants,  Noisettes,  Moss,  etc. 

By  James  Howarth  and  F.  Pentland:  exhibited  fine  displays  of  cut  flowers. 

Also,  a  choice  collection  was  exhibited  by  Mrs.  F.  G.  Cary,  and  handsome  bo- 
quets  from  Mrs.  McAvoy,  Mrs.  Sanford  and  Mrs.  Keith. 

Mr.  Jacob  Hoflfman  exliibited  a  curious  instance  of  morbid  development  in  a 
rose-branch,  caused  by  an  insect.  The  morbid  excrescence  had  taken  on  the 
character  of  the  rose  itself,  but  within  was  found  the  mischief-maker,  "alive 
and  kicking.'' 

Saturday,  June  12. 

The  President  in  the  Chair.     Minutes  read  and  approved. 

Mr.  Reuben  McDaniel,  Independence,  Ky.,  was  elected  to  membership.  Mr. 
Heaver,  as  Chairman  of  the  Council,  submitted  the  following  Report  in  relation 
to  the  Fall  Exhibition : 

To  the  President  of  the  Cincinnati  Horticultural  Society : 

Sir — At  an  adjourned  meeting  of  the  (council,  held  in  this  Hall  on  Wednesday, 
7th  inst — f  resent  J.  A.  Warder,  W.  Orange,  J.  E.  Mottier  and  AV.  Heaver — it  was 
unanimously  agreed  to  recommend  that  the  time  of  holding  our  next  Autumnal 
Exhibition  be  fixed  to  commence  on  Tuesday,  Sept.  21,  and  continue  two  weeks. 

It  was  fjirther  agreed  that  if  it  could  be  procured  on  favorable  terms,  the  City 
Lot  would  be  the  most  eligible  place  for  holding  said  Exhibition. 

It  was  further  agreed  that  the  Chairman  of  the  Council  be  empowered  to  con- 
tract with  the  proper  authorities  for  use  of  said  lot  on  the  most  favorable  terras. 

In  compliance  with  the  foregoing  resolutions,  the  undersigned  addressed  a 
memorial  to  the  Mayor,  asking  the  privilege  to  use  the  said  lot  at  the  time  and 
for  the  purposes  above  specified,  to  which  communication  the  following  courteous 
reply  has  been  received: 

"Office  of  City  Commissioners,  Cincinnati,  June  11,  1868. 
"3T?  t?i€  President  and  Council  of  the  Cincinnati  Horticultural  Society : 

"Gentlemen — The  petition  of  Wm.  Heaver,  President  of  your  Council,  was 
presented  this  morning  to  the  Board  of  City  Improvements,  and,  after  consider- 
ation of  the  same,  in  view  of  the  valuable  benefits  to  the  City  of  Cincinnati  re- 
sulting from  your  enterprising,  industriously-continued  and  successful  efforts  to 
improve  the  floriculture  and  horticulture  of  the  West,  and  in  view  of  thus  far 
aiding  to  replenish  your  treasury,  voted  Mo  allow  the  Cincinnati  Horticultural 
Society /r^-f  use  of  the  City  Lot— say  from  September  10, 1858,  till  October  2, 1858 
— for  your  next  Autumnal  Exhibition.'  I  take  pleasure  in  communicating  this 
favorable  determination  of  the  Board.     Yours,  etc., 

"JOHN  B.  CALDWELL,  Clerk." 
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The  Council  liope  that  the  above  action  will  meet  the  approval  of  this  Society, 
and  trust  that  the  members,  collectiVely  and  individually,  will  aid  them  in  get- 
ing  up  and  carrying  through  the  forthcoming  Exhibition,  so  as  to  maintain  the 
well-earned  reputation  of  the  Society,  as  the  fountain-head  of  the  Horticultural 
interest  in  the  West — a  position  which  we  trust  every  member  of  this  Society 
will  feel  both  a  local  and  personal  pride  in  enabling  it  to  maintain;  to  do  which 
it  is  necessary  they  should  bring  out  their  Floral,  Fruit  and  Vegetable  produc- 
tions at  our  great  Autumnal  Festival,  and  thus  gratify,  not  only  our  resident 
citizens,  but  also  afford  pleasure  and  instruction  to  the  numerous  intelligent 
strangrors  who  visit  us  on  such  occasions.  In  the  confident  hope  that  the  exer- 
tions of  the  officers  to  carry  into  effect  the  foregoing  resolutions  will  be  zealously 
seconded  by  the  intelligent  heads  and  willing  hands  of  the  members  of  this  So*- 
ciety,  this  report  is  respectfully  submitted.  Wm.  Heaver,  Chairnian. 

On  motion,  the  report  was  unanimously  adopted,  and  the  thanks  of  the  Society 
voted  to  the  City  Authorities  for  their  prompt  and  generous  action  in  this  behall 

FRUITS    EXHIBITED  AXD    REPORTED  ON. 

StrmcbcrrifK — By  W.  E.  Meai*s,  the  Pcabody,  extra  fine  specimens;  presented 
a  fine  appearance,  but  deficient  in  flavor,  which  may  have  been  caused  by  the 
late  excessive  rains. 

By  Mark  Coffin — The  Neck  Pine,  well  known. 

By  Wm.  Heaver — Burr's  Ohio  Mammoth,  Schneiko's  Pistillate.  Also,  a  hand- 
some specimen  of  the  "Ribbon  Grass." 

C/icincs — Ardcn  s  White  Heart,  Belle  de  Choisey,  very  fine,  Mannings  Mottled, 
Arch  Duke,  (Jrand  Duke  and  Yellow  Spanish. 

By  J.  K.  Ogden — The  Mountain  Cherry — incorrect — resembles  the  Downton! 

By  Mark  Coffin — Early  May,  and  a  variety  believed  to  be  the  Ox  Heart,  very 
large  and  handsome. 

By  J.  N.  Caldwell,  Esq.,  of  Newport,  handsome  specimens  of  the  Early  May 
Cherry. 

liy  Dr.  Shaffer — The  Gymnoclades  Canadensis,  or  Coffee-nut,  an  indigenous 
plant,  from  which  the  pioneers  obtained  a  substitute  for  coffee. 

By  W.  F.  Bowen  and  W.  Garrison — The  Houghton's  Seedling  Gooseberry,  very 
prolitic. 

Connnittee  on  Vegetables  reported  a  remarkably  fine  specimen  of  Rhubarb, 
exhibited  by  Jacob  Matchus,  of  Mt.  Vernon,  Ky.;  a  seedling  of  the  third  year 
from  seed  olx.iined  from  France.  Though  raised  in  poor  ground,  the  leaf  meas- 
ures I  flirty-tour  inches  across,  and  the  stalk  is  of  proportionate  size.  It  is  ex- 
hibited for  a  name,  and  was  referred  to  the  President  and  Secretary  for  report 
on  its  pie-making  merits.     Adjourned. 

Saturday,  June  19. 

President  in  the  Chair.     Minutes  read  and  approved. 

Mr.  AVm.  Conclin,  Mt.  Vernon,  Ky.,  was  elected  to  membership.  A  commu- 
nication from  Mr.  Schumann,  on  the  grape-rot,  was  read  and  ordered  to  be  filed. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Ward,  the  separate  committees  heretofore  appointed  on  Mr. 
Mansfield's  communication,  were  consolidated. 

The  President  made  a  report  on  the  pie-plant  exhibited  last  Saturday,  stating 
tliat  its  qualities  for  pie-making  were,  at  most,  only  second-rate.  The  growth 
v/as  very  handsome,  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  the  Victoria.  But  his  belief  was 
that  great  size  in  the  rhubarb  is  not  significant  of  great  excellence  for  the  table. 
He  thought  the  early  red  variety,  though  not  so  large  as  the  Victoria  or  the  kind 
before  us,  was  nevertheless  better  for  the  cuisine  than  the  others,  and  tliat,  by  its 
aCording  more  frequent  cuttings,  its  productiveness  would  be  equal  to  the  Vic- 
toria and  larger  varieties. 

In  response  to  the  Chair,  Mr.  Sayers  remarked  that  he  had  tried  four  varieties 
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at  his  table,  at  the  same  time,  as  an  experiment  on  their  qualities,  viz:  The  Lin- 
neus,  Hybrid,  Victoria  and  the  Cahoon  Seedling,  and  he  held  their  comparative 
merits  to  be  in  the  order  as  they  are  named  above.  He  said  that  it  is  important 
to  regard  the  condition  of  the  leaf  as  to  the  use  of  the  stalk,  because  the  same 
Tariety  would  present  different  characteristics  at  different  stages  of  its  develop- 
ment, and  in  all  large  varieties,  if  the  leaves  become  greatly  developed,  the 
stalk  becomes  stringy  and  tough. 

BottUvg  Gooseberries. — Mr.  Laboytcux  made  an  interesting  statement  of  the 
method  he  had  seen  adopted  for  keeping  gooseberries  for  winter  use,  and  which 
is  especially  valuable  at  this  present  season  of  the  year,  as  that  fruit  is  about  at 
its  perfection  of  development.  Mr.  Laboytcux  said  the  berries  are  picked  from 
the  bush  at  midday,  when  perfectly  dry,  and  immediately  bottled  in  glass  bot- 
tles, corked  and  sealed  with  wax;  the  bottles  are  then  placed,  top  down,  in  di-y 
sand,  so  as  to  exclude  the  light,  and  kept  cool.  The  fruit  is  not  cooked  nor 
sugared,  nor  is  it  expedient  to  remove  the  stem  or  bloom,  as,  in  removing  them, 
the  berry  is  liable  to  be  wounded  and  the  moisture  to  exude.  In  this  way  this 
delicious  fruit  had  been  successfully  kept  throughout  the  winter  for  table  use. 
The  same  method  had  likewise  been  tried  with  the  currant,  and  with  the  most 
gratifying  success — the  berries  being  found  sound  in  February,  and  their  flavor 
unimpaired. 

Mr.  Addis  stated  that  he  had,  some  years  ago,  resorted  to  a  similar  system  for 
preserving  the  gooseberry  and  currants,  and  found  it  successfuh 

Mr.  Foote  also  remarked  that  he  had  known  the  same  plan  to  have  been  tried, 
and  with  success,  and  he  deemed  the  method  stated  by  Mr.  Laboytcux  to  contain 
most  valuable  information. 

The  following  communication  from  ]\Ir.  F.  G.  Cary,  delegate  of  the  Society  to 
the  South,  was  read  and  ordered  to  be  published: 

New  Orleans,  Monday,  June  7,  1858. 

Gentlemex,  Members  of  tiik  Horticultural  Society — I  need  not  say  to  you 
that  a  trip  to  this  great  Southern  city,  at  this  season  of  the  year,  is  not  replete 
with  interest,  I  trust  that  it  will  prove  liighly  profitable  to  me  in  an  agricultural 
and  horticultural  point  of  view.  The  veiy  passing  over  fifteen  hundred  miles, 
through  several  degrees  of  latitude,  with  eyes  and  cars  open,  viewing  field  crops 
and  flowers,  trees  and  shrubs,  landscapes  and  lawns,  without  even  stopping  to 
investigate  what  belongs  to  any  one  locality,  like  witnessing  one  continuously 
varied  panorama,  is  fraught  with  interest. 

When  we  left  Cincinnati,  the  corn  could  scarcely  be  seen  in  row;  here  we 
have  roasting  ears.  There  strawberries  were  not  out  of  blossom;  here  the  sea- 
son for  them  is  over.  Here  we  have  blackberries  and  plums  in  addition  to  all 
the  fruits  peculiarly  Southern.  It  was  interesting  to  witness  this  feature.  As 
we  passed,  the  corn  became  taller  and  taller,  till  we  came  to  Bayou  Sara,  where 
it  was  in  tassel.  The  same  changes  were  observable  in  the  cotton  and  other  field 
crops.  Oats  being  harvested  at  Baton  Rouge.  One  of  the  most  beautiful  sights 
was  the  extended  fields  of  sugar-cane.  I  had  under  my  eye  at  one  time,  just 
below  the  Point  Coupe  settlement,  where  the  cultivation  of  the  sugar-cane  may 
be  said  to  begin,  sixteen  miles  in  extent,  comprising,  as  I  calculated,  in  one 
broad  field,  without  fence,  30,00.)  acres.  There  were  rows  four  miles  in  length 
and  as  straight  as  an  arrow.  There  were  occasionally  interspersed  patches  of 
corn,  which  were  distinctly  defined,  being  of  a  deeper  green  color  and  taller. 
Nothing  was  there  to  break  the  monotony  of  this  vast,  verdant  landscape,  but 
here  and  there  a  suj:ar-house,  with  its  chimney  and  appurtenant  buildings,  gen- 
erally constructed  of  brick.     At  one  place  there  were  fifteen  of  these  establish- 
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ments  under  my  eye  at  once.  As  I  surveyed  this  sight,  with  the  numberless 
hands  employed  in  its  culture,  I  thought  of  the  Sorghum  and  its  prophetic 
greatness  with  feelings  far  from  sanguine.  Yet  here  we  may  see  what  must 
take  place  before  we  can  compete  with  the  South  in  this  crop.  Our  sugar-mills, 
manufactured  by  Hedges  &  Co.,  are  like  the  old-fashioned  coflFee-mill,  compared 
with  a  largo  grist-mill.  But  I  am  here  reminded  not  to  despise  the  day  of  small 
things.  From  Point  Coupe,  the  banks  were  lined  with  magnolias  in  full  bloom. 
Above  and  from  Evansville  we  had  the  Catalpa,  with  its  gorgeous  bunches  of 
flowers,  whitening  the  trees  like  snow-balls  in  full  bloom.  The  trees  were  much 
taller  growing  in  the  forest  than  as  grown  by  us  upon  the  lawn,  and  I  could  not 
believe  that  what  I  saw  was  the  Catalpa,  till  I  came  near  to  the  shore. 

From  New  Madrid  down,  yes,  I  may  say,  from  the  commingling  of  the  Ohio 
with  the  Father  of  Waters  at  Cairo,  the  river  overflowed  its  banks,  submerging 
the  country  for  miles.  It  was  a  sad  sight  to  witness  the  cattle,  in  many  places 
midleg  in  water,  browsing  the  limbs  of  trees  fallen  for  their  forage,  and  the 
only  food  they  could  obtain,  without  even  a  spot  of  dry  ground  for  miles  upon 
which  they  could  lie  down.  Many  of  them  must  perish  in  this  condition.  All 
along,  the  inhabitants  went  from  house  to  house  in  skiffs,  as  their  only  alterna- 
tive. In  many  places  we  were  told  that  this  had  been  the  condition  of  things 
for  several  weeks,  and  from  appearance  it  was  likely  to  continue.  The  levee 
seemed  to  be  but  a  slight  protection.  Numerous  crevasses  were  flooding  the 
country  for  fifty  and  a  hundred  miles.  And  this  was  the  condition  of  things 
from  Cairo  to  Vicksburg. 

You  are  ready  to  ask,  what  think  you  of  Southern  fruits — Oranges,  Pine- 
apples, Bananas,  etc.?  My  verdict  is  against  them,  if  they  are  to  be  brought 
into  comparison  with  ours.  Give  me  only  the  Peach,  Pear  and  Apple,  as  culti- 
vated with  us,  and  you  might  have  them  all.  But  here  I  would  state,  that  the 
peach  at  Memphis  seemed  at  ho7ne,  having  none  of  the  curled  leaf  or  appearance 
of  disease  as  with  us.  Its  constitution  entirely  vigorous.  I  passed  through  the 
market,  and  had  a  fine  opportunity  for  contrasts  and  comparisons.  There  were 
Poui-s  strung  in  bunches  of  three  and  five,  looking  as  if  the  blight  had  struck 
the  limb  from  which  they  had  been  taken,  and  yet  as  dear  as  Oranges,  and, 
witlial,  entirely  unfit  to  eat.  There  are  in  the  market  large  quantities  of  wild 
Plums,  which,  by  the  way,  is  the  best  fruit  1  have  eaten  here.  But  my  taste  has 
not  been  educated  to  Southern  fruits,  which  will,  in  some  measure,  account  for 
mv  want  of  relish  for  them. 

1  have  not  yet  visited  any  of  the  gardens,  business  not  yet  permitting;  shall 
bof')re  I  return;  will  be  able  to  report  in  person.  Sweet  potatoes  are  here  large 
and  fine.  The  Yam  is  a  dilferent  vegetable  from  what  1  had  supposed,  resem- 
bling, us  broken  oft",  a  section  of  a  rough  poplar  root  rather  than  a  vegetable. 

But  the  French  market!  Would  that  every  Northerner  could  witness  it,  for 
it  never  will  be  delineated  or  described.  Here  you  have  all  the  races  of  men 
strangely  blended  and  commingled  in  color,  language,  condition,  etc.,  that 
dwell  under  the  face  of  the  whole  heavens.  To  understand  their  clatter — 
worse  than  Babel — is  impossible.  You  first  approach  the  meat  market,  here 
respectable,  to  us  it  would  not  be  extra;  then  the  fruit  market,  with  fruits  as 
belore  dcscribe<l;  then  the  vegetable  market.  Around  in  a  row  on  either  side 
most  motley  groups  of  earths  children  of  every  hue — from  the  Caucasian  white 
to  the  jet  black;  many  of  them  seated  on  the  ground,  with  a  little  corn,  corn- 
meal,  oats,  beans,  etc.;  their  whole  stock  in  trade  not  worth  a  dollar.  I  saw  a 
poor  squaw,  nearly  nude,  with  her  babe  entirely  so,  apparently  satisfied  with 
her  condition,  her  dried  roots,  herbs,  etc.,  not  worth  a  dime.  Truly,  thought  I, 
how  nearl}'  do  extremes  meet. 

The  markets  bear  no  comparison  here  to  our  Cincinnati  markets.  But  I  am 
compelled  to  close,  an<l  perhaps  have  already  written  too  much,  as  you  have  now 
tine  fruits  to  talk  about,  and  would  I  could  be  with  you. 

1  have  collected  and  am  collecting  many  interesting  facts,  which  I  shall  giye 
you  from  time  to  time,  through  the  pages  of  the  Cincmnatw, 

Yours  truly,  F.  G.  Oaky. 

To  the  Secretary,  I.  J.  Allen. 
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FRUITS   AND    FLOWERS   EXHIBITED   AND    REPORTED    ON. 

By  Wm.  H.  Caldwell,  Kentucky. — White  Grape  Curranta,  very  fine. 

By  Wm.  Addis — Cherry  Currants,  Red  Dutch,  White  ditto. 

By  E.  J.  Hooper — Kirtland's  Raspberry  from  plants  distributed  by  Mr.  D.C.  Rich- 
mond, of  Sandusky;  fine  flavor,  firm  flesh,  early,  medium  siaJe;  promises  well. 

By  Dr.  Pctticolas — White  Dutch  Currants;  also,  a  specimen  of  Sorgho  Sugar. 

By  Wm.  Addis— The  Victoria  Rhubarb. 

By  Wm.  Heaver,  of  Reading  Road  Nursery — Flowers  of  hardy  shrubs  and  her- 
baceous plants:  the  Spirea  Callosa,  very  fine,  new  variety,  first  time  exhibited; 
also,  S.  Sorbifolia  and  S.  Simcnsis;  Philadelphus — Syringa — a  new  seedling  by 
Mr.  Sayers,  probably  from  Coronaria,  but  fragrant;  Ceanothus  Americana — red 
root;  Delphinium  Simensis,  D.  Barlowii,  D.  Heudersonii,  D.  Wheelerii,  Phlox  Sur- 
prise, Van  Houteii — all  fine  varieties  and  worthy  of  more  general  cultivation; 
also,  Libium  Candidum — White  Lily,  frajjrant — and  branches  of  Sanibuscus,  va- 
riegated— Aurea  et  Argentea;  Striped  Elder,  gold  and  silver,  very  handsome  or- 
namental shrubs. 

By  Mr.  Laboyteux — The  Silena  Virginica. 

By  Robert  Patton,  of  Kentucky. — A  fine  growing  Forage  Plant,  of  the  Legu- 
menssB  family,  said  to  be  from  South  America.     Adjourned. 

Satui*day,  June  26. 

President  in  the  Chair.     Minutes  read  and  approved. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Foote,  a  committee  of  three  members,  with  the  President  and 
Secretary,  was  appointed  to  report  the  sentiments  of  the  Society  in  relation  to 
the  recent  bereavement  in  the  family  of  our  fellow-member,  S.  S.  Jackson. 

Mr.  F.  Meline,  of  Cincinnati,  was  elected  to  membcrehip. 

Mr.  Sanford  submitted  the  following  paper,  which,  after  being  read,  was  or- 
dered to  be  published : 

Coming  back  to  the  Law  of  Moses. — Owing  to  the  wide-spread  destruction 
of  the  wheat-crop,  in  Canada,  from  the  depredations  of  the  weevil,  the  subject 
is  being  seriously  discussed  whether  a  law,  such  as  Moses  made  for  the  land  of 
Israel,  will  not  yet  become  a  public  necessity  there. 

In  the  25th  chapter  of  Leviticus,  third  and  fourth  verses,  Moses  ordained  that 
"aix  years  thou  shalt  sow  thy  field,  and  six  years  shalt  thou  prune  thy  vineyard 
and  gather  in  the  fruit  thereof,  but  the  seventh  year  shall  be  of  rest  unto  the 
Lord;  thou  shalt  neither  sow  thy  field  nor  work  thy  vineyard." 

The  great  rapidity  with  which  the  weevil  propagates  its  kind,  and  the  fact  that 
the  wheat  plant  is  the  recipient  of  the  egg,  for  the.////  of  the  ensuing  year,  sug- 
gests the  inquiry  whether  a  law  forbidding  the  groicing  of  wheat  in  any  particular 
section  for  a  year  or  two  would  not  result  in  a  great  public  benefit,  by  extermi- 
nating the  weevil  in  that  portion  of  the  country.  In  the  year  when  the  land 
should  be  resting  from  the  wheat-crop,  the  weevil,  it  is  supposed,  would  appear 
as  numerous  as  ever;  but^  finding  no  wheat  plant  into  which  to  deposit  their 
eggs,  they  would  perish,  and  cease  from  "troubling  the  land." 

The  Mosaic  code  of  laws  exhibits,  it  is  claimed,  the  perfectioti  of  wisdom.  Wo 
know  the  law  itself,  but  the  rea^onA  wliy  such  and  such  provisions  of  law  were 
made,  have  not  come  down  to  us.  If  it  was  a  wheat-growing  country,  which  it 
undoubtedly  was,  and  if  the  werril  was  the  same  pest  there,  as  it  has  proved  to 
be  in  other  wheat-growing  countries,  the  rea.ton  of  this  law  becomes  apparent. 

So  also  in  vineyanl  culture.  Who  knows  but  that  the  mildew  malady  occurs 
from  the  lack  of  vitality  which  the  vine  possesses,  and  which  renders  it  unable  to 
resist  the  attacks  of  incipient  disease?  And  is  not  this  alfence  of  vitality  caused 
by  the  incessant  pruning  which  is  practiced  year  after  year  in  vineyard  cul- 
ture? And  would  not  an  entire  rest  one  year  in  seven — permitting  the  vines  to 
grow  in  their  own  way,  and  to  revel  in  their  acquired  freedom — have  a  tenden- 
cy to  restore  that  vitality  which  six  years  of  severe  pruning  had  nearly  ex- 
hausted? It  has  been  frequently  noticed  that  new  vineyards  are  much  more 
productive  than  old  ones,  and  that  they  are  nearly  free  from  those  maladies 
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■which  prey  upon  the  latter.  Just  now  our  Missouri  friends  are  claiming  their 
State  as  better  adapted  to  the  growth  of  the  grape  than  the  country  around  Cin- 
cinnati. But  their  vineyards  are  young  and  have  not  yet  been  exhausted  of 
their  vitality  by  continued  pruning. 

We  have  lately  heard  much  of  the  impropriety  of  close  pruning.  And  yet  it 
seems  that  grapes,  yielding  good  wine,  can  not  be  grown  except  by  the  practice  of 
severe  pruning.  Good  eatable  grapes  can  be  obtained  by  training  on  sides  of 
buildings,  arbors,  etc.,  but  they  do  not  possess  that  rich,  heavy,  saccharine  mat- 
ter which  is  required  in  grapes  for  the  making  of  good  wine.  Close  and  severe 
pruning  seems  necessary,  therefore,  in  vineyard  culture;  but  this  is  so  exhaust- 
ing to  the  vitality  of  the  vine  that  a  years  rest,  occasionally,  seems  absolutely 
necessary  to  restore  vigor  to  the  enfeebled  constitution  of  the  plant.  The  man 
of  strong  constitution  can  resist  the  inroads  of  disease.  It  is  the  feeble  that 
succumb.  You  may  apply  sulphur  as  an  antidote  for  mildew,  but  would  not  the 
reinstating  of  vigor  and  a  strong  constitution  to  the  vine,  to  enable  it  to  throw 
oflf  the  attacks  of  disease,  be  the  better  and  surer  remedy? 

But  as  1  know  that  the  members  of  this  Society  seek  after  facts,  and  that  they 
want  records  of  practical  experience  that  may  go  either  to  substantiate  or  dis- 
prove theories  advanced,  I  will  now  proceed  to  give  some  facts  to  show  the  effects 
of  giving  a  years  Sabbath  of  rest  to  a  vineyard. 

There  are  some  fifteen  different  vineyards  along  the  Bank  Lick  Valley,  Ken- 
tucky, where  1  live,  comprising  about  fifty  acres  in  the  aggregate.  My  own 
vineyard,  which  is  among  the  oldest,  contains  seven  acres.  In  the  spring  of 
18r>7,  soon  after  the  grapes  had  set,  they  were  attacked  by  the  prevailing  mil- 
dew and  almost  totally  destroyed.  On  visiting  my  vineyard  after  this  destruc- 
tion had  taken  place,  and  feeling  sore  on  account  of  many  previous  losses  of  my 
grape-crop,  I  became  disgusted  with  vineyard  culture.  I  immediately  gave 
directions  to  my  men  to  work  no  more  in  the  vineyard  that  season.  Not  a  lat- 
eral of  the  new-grown  wood  bad  yet  been  removed,  and  the  vineyard  was  left  to 
run  riot  in  its  liberty  for  the  whole  season.  In  the  fall  it  was  like  a  tangled 
wild  wood,  and  one  could  scarcely  go  through  it.  Grape-vines  and  tall  weeds 
were  mixed  together  in  indescribable  confusion. 

This  present  spring,  having  recovered  somewhat  from  my  disgust  of  the  vine- 
yard business,  and  not  being  quite  ready — for  the  lack  of  abundant  faith — to 
plant  out  my  vineyard  plot  to  dwarf  pears,  as  I  had  at  one  time  intended,  I  pro- 
ceeded to  clean  out  my  vineyard,  and  reduce  it  to  shape  and  civilization  again. 
And  now  for  the  results. 

While  in  every  vineyard  in  my  neighborhood  the  mildew  has  appeared  this 
spring,  and  greatly  destroyed  already  the  hopes  of  the  vine-dresser,  my  own 
vineyard  has  thus  far  almost  wholly  escaped. 

My  grape-vines  are  loaded  with  fruit,  and  from  present  appearances,  the  crop 
will  be  enormously  large.  Of  course  there  is  time  yet  for  the  grapes  to  be  de- 
stroyed before  the  maturity  of  the  crop,  and  I  only  relate  what  the  prospects  now 
arc.  llespcctfully,  B.  F.  Sanfobd. 

The  reading  of  the  foregoing  paper  elicited  some  interesting  remarks.  Mr. 
Ward  tliought  the  facts  important,  and  hoped  that,  by  the  accumulation  of  facts 
from  mcii  of  experience,  the  evil,  so  much  complained  of,  may  be  remedied.  He 
cited  an  instance  of  an  Italian  vineyard,  where  the  vines  were  allowed  to  grow 
over  great  space,  covering  many  trees — willow — and  great  crops  were  produced. 

Mr.  Graham  suggested  that  the  Sabbatic  periods,  for  the  resting  of  the  vine, 
had,  unfortunately,  become  too  frequent  of  late.  He  would  be  willing  to  excuse 
the  vine  once  in  seven  j-ears,  but  he  thought  that  two  years  out  of  three  was  an 
unreasonable  exemption !  He  suggested  that  attention  should  be  given  to  the 
nature  and  condition  of  the  soil,  and  that  our  clay  soil,  without  under-drainage, 
was  an  unfavorable  soil  for  the  grape.  He  cited  the  fact  that,  in  volcanic  re- 
gions, where  tlie  earth  was  porous  and  friable,  no  rot  is  found  on  the  grape  j  in 
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Missouri,  also,  their  limestone  formation  was  geologically  diflferent  from  the  blue 
Silurian  of  Cincinnati — more  friable,  and  affording  greater  facilities  for  under- 
drainage,  which  relieved  the  grape-roots  from  excess  of  moisture.  He  likewise 
stated  that  the  ravages  of  the  weevil  were  not  confined  to  wheat,  but  that,  in  the 
mild  climate  of  Texas,  the  weevil  would  work  the  destruction  of  their  corn  dur- 
ing the  winter  season,  and  nothing  but  an  air-tight  crib  could  be  relied  upon  for 
preserving  this  grain. 

Mr.  Foote  remarked  that,  in  1819,  he  examined  the  vines  on  Roanoke  Island, 
where  he  found  them  spreading  so  as  to  cover  even  large  trees,  and  bearing  great 
crops;  that  he  made  inquiry  why  the  vines  had  not  been  more  systematically 
pruned,  and  that  the  reply  was  that,  "wherever  the  system  of  pruning  had  been 
tried  among  them,  the  vine  always  declined."  Also,  that  a  friend  on  that  Island, 
who  had  resorted  to  pruning,  lost  thereby  his  whole  vineyard. 

Mr.  Laboyteux  stated  that  he  had  been  informed  of  a  vineyard  near  Louisville, 
where  a  man  had  been  set  to  work  pruning  according  to  the  usual  mode,  and  had 
pruned  about  two-thirds  of  the  vineyard,  when  he  was  taken  sick,  and  the  re- 
mainder was  left  unpruncd ;  and  while  the  pruned  portion  bears  none,  the  un- 
pruned  part  is  loaded  with  grapes. 

Mr.  Gary  thought  we  could  not  dispense  with  pruning,  but  had  hopes  of  giving 
greater  constitutional  vigor  to  the  vine  by  resorting  to  seedlings  for  reproduction. 

A  NEW  Enemy  to  the  Apple. — Mr.  Batcham,  of  Columbus,  being  present,  in 
response  to  a  call  from  the  President,  remarked  that  he  had  listened  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  question  concerning  the  vine  with  much  interest;  "and,"  said  he 
"the  community  abroad  look  with  deep  interest  to  your  Society  for  information 
on  these  questions.  Your  experience  and  science  give  to  your  expression  of 
opinion  great  weight  in  the  minds  of  the  public  elsewhere,  and  you  will  be  held 
to  your  responsibility;  and  if  3'ou  do  not  discharge  your  obligations  to  the  pub- 
lic we  will  blow  you  up !"  Mr.  B.  then  stated  that  a  destroyer,  new  to  the  West, 
had  appeared  in  the  orchards  about  Columbus.  He  believed  it  to  be  the  "canker 
worm,"  of  New  England.  It  made  its  appearance  in  the  spring,  about  the  time 
the  apple-leaf  is  formed,  and  totally  dcstroj's  the  foliage.  It  does  not  congre- 
gate in  nests  like  the  caterpillar,  but  commits  its  ravages  at  large,  and,  there- 
fore, can  not  be  destroyed  as  we  destroy  the  caterpillar.  He  had  sent  them  to 
Dr.  Fitch,  the  well-known  entomologist,  who  regarded  them  as  the  canker  worm, 
but  could  suggest  no  remedy  as  effectual  against  them. 

Mr.  Bateham's  remarks  were  of  much  interest,  and  he  was  heard  with  great 
pleasure  by  the  Society. 

FRUITS   AND    FLOWERS   EXHIBITED    AND    REPORTED    ON. 

Raspberries. — By  AVilliam  Addis — Allen's  Red  Prolific;  medium  size,  very  fine 
flavor,  promises  well  as  a  market  variety.     Hudson  River  Antwerp,  fine  flavor. 

By  Mrs.  Major  Crane,  of  Hamilton — For  a  name.  The  fruit  is  very  large,  fine 
flavor;  resembles  the  Frastolff. 

By  Mr.  McWilliams — Franconia;  fruit  large,  very  tender,  juicy,  rich  flavor. 
The  Ohio  Everbearing;  a  great  bearer.     American  Yellow  and  Frastolff. 

Pears. — By  Mr.  McWilliams — The  Madeline;  fine  flavor.  Aimere  Joannet; 
soft  at  the  core.     Early  Chantnontelle. 

Curranh. — By  F.  0.  Cary  —  Red  Dutch;  fine  specimen.  White  Grape;  very 
fine;  a  great  improvement  on  the  White  Dutch.  Cherry  Currant;  this  variety 
is  growing  in  large,  fine  specimens,  not  quite  ripe. 
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Flowers. — By  P.  S.  Bush — A  very  fine  specimen  of  the  Eochlrcturia  Psnicu- 
lata,  a  benutirul,  hardy  shrub. 

By  F.  Meliue — Eight  varieties  of  the  Phlox  Drummondii ;  very  fine, 

Mr.  Bickliam  reported  a  variety  of  turnip-seeds  from  the  Patent  Office,  and 
held  the  same  for  distribution  on  next  Saturday, 

Dr.  Warder  was  appointed  a  delegate  to  the  Ohio  Pomological  Committee  at 
Cleveland.     Adjourned. 

Saturday,  July  3,  1858. 

President  in  the  Chair.     Minutes  read  and  approved. 

Mr.  Foote,  from  the  Committee  to  report  Resolutions  in  relation  to  the  death 
of  Isaac  H.  Jackson  and  Lewis  Jackson,  late  members  of  this  Society,  submitted 
the  following  Report,  which  was  adopted  and  ordered  to  be  published. 

To  THE  ClNCIXXATI  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY: 

The  distressing  calamity  which  has  called  forth  the  appointment  of  your 
Committee  is  one  wliich  is  as  mournful  as  it  was  sudden  and  unexpected.  It 
is  an  instance  of  disappointed  hopes  and  blasted  expectations  for  which  we  can 
never  be  prepared,  and  which  call  upon  the  highest  principles  of  our  nature, 
and  the  most  humble  submission  to  the  will  of  our  Heavenly  Father,  to  aid  us 
to  sustain.  And  although  we  know  that  afflictions  spring  not  up  from  the  dust 
nor  sorrows  from  the  ground,  yet  the  peculiar  nature  of  some  afflictions  seems 
to  make  them  too  overpowering  to  allow  the  due  exercise  of  that  faith  and  pa- 
tience which  they  are  intendetl  to  call  into  exercise. 

In  the  case  before  us  we  are  struck  by  the  sudden  extinction  of  two  of  the 
lights  on  which  our  society  had  fixed  high  hopes  for  the  extension  and  continu- 
ance of  its  jiower;  to  increase  and  multiply  the  brightness  and  brilliance  which 
Bcietice  and  art  can  cause  to  be  reflected  on  the  beauties  and  bounties  of  nature. 
These  hopes  were  founded  upon,  and  justified  by,  characters  of  singular  purity, 
marked  by  tastes  whoso  direction  was  toward  those  pursuits  which  it  is  our  ob- 
ject to  disseminate  and  increase  in  estimation  throughout  the  community,  and 
by  those  physical  and  mental  powers  which  would  have  enabled  them,  in  their 
chosen  ])ursint,  to  advance  the  progress  of  true  taste  and  correct  knowledge  on 
subjcofs  upon  which  so  much  of  the  happiness  of  human  society  is  based,  for  the 
love  of  be:iutv — of  Natures  beauties — is  an  assistant  in  the  cause  of  civilization 
an<l  (Miristianity  which  our  Savior  called  upon  his  disciples  to  consider,  and 
wliioh  j)hiliintinopi8ts  find  the  most  efficient  aid  for  the  softening  and  refine- 
ment of  nmnners. 

The  feelitijrs  of  grief,  as  well  as  of  disappointment,  called  forth  by  the  loss  of 
our  lamented  youthful  associates,  are  rendered  more  intense  by  the  manner  of 
tlieir  death.  "Lovely  and  pleasant  in  their  lives,  in  their  death  they  were  not 
divided."'  In  a  fruitless  effort  to  save  his  younger  brother,  the  elder  was  only 
able  to  share  his  fate,  and  death  came  to  continue  their  fraternal  companion- 
ship, and,  as  wo  trust,  to  open  the  portals  through  which  they  entered  into  the 
enjoynient  of  that  paradise,  whose  ever-blooming  flowers  of  heavenly  beauties 
bejrin  the  happiness  of  the  redeemed,  and  where  shall  be  continued  that  educa- 
tion in  love,  which,  begun  on  earth,  shall  be  perfected  in  heaven.  With  these 
views  and  feelings,  we  recommend  the  adoption  of  the  following  resolutions. 

Resolved,  That  the  members  of  this  Society  lament  the  untimely  death  of  their 
youthful  associates,  Isaac  H.  Jackson  and  I^wis  Jackson,  as  a  severe  social  ca- 
lamity, and  that  the  memory  of  their  virtues  be  preserved  on  the  records  of  this 
Society  with  laudable  pride,  and  in  our  hearts  with  affectionate  regret. 

Resolved,  That  the  directors  of  the  approaching  Autumnal  Exhibition  be  re- 
quested to  prepare  some  suitable  design  to  symbolize  these  sentiments. 

Resolved,  That  our  sympathy  with  the  parents  and  relatives  of  the  "loTed 
*>.nd  lost'"  be  transmitted  to  them  in  these  resolutions. 

Jno.  p.  Foote,  Wm.  Stoms,  Pres't, 
Geo.  Graham,  L  J.  Allen,  Secy, 
F.  G.  Cakt,  Committee. 
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Latitude  39^  19',   W.  Lon.  7^  24'  45"  for  the  month  of  June,  1858, 
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2d.  Thunder  storm  in  night. 
3d.  Strawberries  fully  ripe. 
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Explanation. — The  state  of 
the  sky  is  indicated  in  the  table 
by  numbers  from  0  to  10 ;  0  sig- 
nifies perfectly  clear  sky,  10  is 
entirely  covered  with  clouds,  and 
intermediate  numbers  show  the 
number  of  tenths  clouded.  The 
direction  from  which  the  wind 
blows  is  shown  in  the  initials 
of  the  points  of  the  compass.  Its 
force  is  indicated  by  numbers; 
0  meaning  a  perfect  calm,  and 
6.080  10  the  most  violent  hurricane. 


The  Weather. — When  you  wish  to  know  what  the  weather  is  to  be,  go  out 
and  select  the  smallest  cloud  you  see;  keep  your  eye  upon  it,  and  if  it  decreases 
and  disappears,  it  shows  a  state  of  air  which  will  be  sure  to  be  followed  by  fair 
weather;  but  if  it  increases  in  size,  falling  weather  will  not  be  far  off.  The 
reason  is  this:  when  the  air  is  becoming  charged  with  electricity,  you  will  see 
every  cloud  attracting  all  less  ones  toward  it,  till  it  gathers  into  a  shower;  and 
on  the  contrary,  when  the  fluid  is  passing  off  or  diffusing  itself,  even  a  large 
clou«l  will  be  seen  breaking  to  pieces  and  dissolving. 

The  circumference  of  the  earth  measures  near  25,000  miles.  If  begirt  by  an 
iron  railway,  a  load  of  one  ton  could  be  drawn  around  it  in  six  weeks  by  the 
amount  of  mechanical  power  which  resides  in  one-half  of  a  ton  of  coals. 


THE  MILK-MAID. 


Our  engraving  this  month,  as  the  last,  contains  another  happy  illustration  of 
country  life.  The  "city  fathers,"  as  they  look  upon  it,  might  well  covet  our 
country  milk  and  blooming  daughters;  and  though  our  romantic  city  misses  may 
say,  as  they  look  upon  our  milk-maid  in  her  deshabille, 

"Your  love  in  a  cottage  is  hungry,  your  vine  is  a  nest  of  flies — 
Your  milk-maid  shocks  the  graces  and  simplicity  talks  of  pies! 
You  lie  down  to  your  shady  slumber  and  wake  with  a  bug  in  your  ear, 
And  your  damsel  that  walks  in  the  mornings  is  shod  like  a  mountaineer/' 

Yet  they  are  strangers  to  the  life  that  attends  our  country  maidens,  for,  as  the 
poet  Gat  expresses  it, 

"What  happiness  the  rural  maid  attends, 
In  cheerful  labor  while  each  day  she  spends  1 
She  gratefully  receives  what  heaven  has  sent. 
And,  rich  in  poverty,  enjoys  content. 
(Such  happiness,  and  such  uubleraish'd  fame. 
Ne'er  glad  the  bosom  of  the  courtly  dame:) 
She  never  feels  the  spleen's  imagin'd  pains. 
Nor  melancholy  stagnates  in  her  veins; 
She  never  loses  life  in  thoughtless  ease. 
Nor  on  the  velvet  couch  invites  disease; 
Her  home-spun  dress  in  simple  neatness  lies, 
And  for  no  glaring  equipage  she  sighs: 
Her  reputation,  which  is  all  her  boast, 
.     In  a  malicious  visit  ne'er  was  lost; 

No  midnight  masquerade  her  beauty  wears, 

And  health,  not  paint,  tlie  fading  bloom  repairs." 
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THE    MARCH    OF    MIND. 


BY   CHARLES   ROBB. 


Wk  come,  a  race  of  noble  blood,  whose  record  dates  beyond  the  flood, 

And  proudly  tread  the  rich  green  sod — our  titles  sprung  from  Nature's  God; 

We  come,  a  band  of  noble  lords,  with  plowshares  bright  for  gleaming  swards. 

With  stately  step,  and  cheering  words,  for  thus,  alone,  come  Nature's  lords. 

Our  court  we  hold  'neath  the  syWan  dome,  where  lovely  Ceres  makes  her  home 

Where  famine  gaunt,  and  sooty  gnome,  pale  want  and  sorrow  never  come; 

Our  march  is  onward  o'er  the  land,  like  some  enchanting  signet  wand! 

Rich  beauties  spring  on  every  hand — the  world  is  growing  doubly  grand ! 

The  mighty  ocean,  curbed  and  reined,  gigantic  rivers,  spanned  and  chained, 

And  harnessed  down  the  lightning's  power,  to  bear  the  tidings  of  the  hour. 

With  "progress  "  on  our  banner  high,  our  watch-word  peals  along  the  sky, 

"Humanity,"  our  battle  cry — Minds,  peerless  raonarchs,  never  die! 

And  when  we  hold  the  plow  no  more,  nor  gather  home  the  golden  store, 

In  joy  we'll  tread  the  golden  sand  on  the  goodly  shores  of  the  better  land. 

New  RicnMONp,  0. 
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MIDDLE    MEN— THEIR   IMPORTANCE. 


Ix  every  country  and  under  every  form  of  government,  we  find  so- 
ciety divided  into  classes  or  castes,  dependent  upon  birth,  external 
condition,  intellectual  culture  or  other  adventitious  circumstances. 
Hence,  the  common  distinctions  of  high  and  low,  rich  and  poor, 
learned  and  illiterate.  Co-ordinate  with  and  oft  correspondent  to 
these  classes,  are  the  producers  and  non-producers,  the  drones  and 
the  workers.  Between  these  classes,  in  Republican  America,  it  is 
difficult  to  discriminate  or  draw  the  line  of  demarkation  ;  yet,  by  a 
cloSfe  observation  of  the  lineaments  attaching  thereto,  they  can  not 
escape  recognition. 

In  our  portraiture  we  shall  not  confine  ourselves  to  abstract  defini- 
tions or  epithets,  but  define  the  position,  the  locale ,  which  history  or 
society  has  afiixed  to  them. 

We  find,  in  all  places  and  under  every  form  of  government,  the 
*'  hewers  of  wood  and  the  drawers  of  water  " — a  class  necessarily  nu- 
merous, and  one  regarded  very  essential  to  its  best,  its  highest  inter- 
ests, without  stopping  to  discuss  the  question  of  cause  and  effect,  or 
the  circumstances  by  which  this  class  is  constantly  multiplied.  "The 
poor  you  have  always  with  you,"  is  the  language  of  him  who  spake 
as  never  man  spake,  and  is  the  utterance  of  a  great  practical  truth. 
In  no  way  is  this  saying  to  be  so  interpreted,  however,  as  to  remove 
the  honv:)rs  and  emoluments  of  ambition  from  the  acquisition  of  in- 
dustry and  virtue.  Another  class,  also  an  extreme,  we  would  desig- 
nate in  scripture  phrase,  as  those  who  are  "clothed  in  purple  and 
fine  linen  and  fare  sumptuously  every  day,"  whose  ends  and  aims  can 
not  be  i'lilly  met  or  wants  supplied,  without  the  intervention  of  a  lar- 
ger or  smaller  number  of  the  sons  and  daughters  of  poverty,  who  are 
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their  ministering  spirits.  Such  position  of  affluence  is  coveted  and 
so  desirable,  in  the  estimation  of  many,  as  to  be  regarded  die  chief 
good — the  perfection  of  earthly  bliss.  To  attain  this  envied  position, 
many,  yes,  most,  are  phrenzied ;  for  this,  no  sacrifices  are  too  valua- 
ble— family  and  friends,  the  comforts  of  civilized  society,  dangers, 
sweat  and  toil,  in  short  every  privation  is  endured. 

The  "haste  to  be  rich,"  is  now  almost  a  universally  chronic  disease 
of  the  age  and  one  fearfully  epidemic.  It  has  entered  the  Church 
and  set  up  its  altar  in  the  most  holy  place,  beguiling,  by  its  blandish- 
ments and  show,  priest  and  people.  We  would  not  be  understood  to 
make  thrusts  at  accumulation,  or  to  those  who  would  appropriately 
use  their  gains,  but  to  the  greediness  in  the  pursuit  and  lavishment 
of  gains  upon  unworthy  objects.  Money  is  a  mighty  talent  for  good 
or  ill;  hence,  the  greatness  and  ubiquity  of  its  influence  over  society. 

Our  object  now  is  neither  with  the  ills  of  poverty  or  dangers  of  afflu- 
ence, to  magnify  the  one  or  deprecate  the  other,  but  rather  to  present 
in  the  most  favorable  liirht  the  golden  mean  and  importance  of  that 
class  whose  position  and  influence  upon  the  world's  destiny  is  such  as 
should  claim  commanding  attention.  In  the  absence  of  a  better  des- 
ignation, we  will  denominate  this  class  the  middle  men,  occupying 
a  position  between  the  extremes,  whose  lineaments  we  have  briefly 
sketched.  We  assert  that  the  claims  of  this  class  upon  the  attention 
and  efforts  of  the  wise  and  good,  are  most  obvious  and  imperative. 
Their  position,  though  one  not  generally  sought,  should  be  the  one 
envied  by  all,  whether  we  estimate  its  enjoyments  and  virtues  or  look 
at  the  magnitude  and  importance  of  the  results  flowing  therefrom. 
"Give  me  neither  poverty  nor  riches,"  was  no  unmeaning  prayer  of 
Agur,  but  conveys  a  lesson  which  the  world  has  not  learned  or,  hav- 
ing learned,  practiced. 

The  skies  of  Italy  are  as  bright,  her  air  as  genial,  and  her  soil  as 
productive  as  when  Rome  was  mistress  of  the  world ;  yet  now  her  in- 
dependent existence  is  questionable.  The  ancient  dominion  at  this 
time  is  rivaled  by  a  people  occupying  a  limited  and  insular  position. 
Yet  vast  as  is  the  fabric  of  British  power  and  immense  as  is  the  ac- 
cumulation of  her  wealth  and  resources,  let  her  intelligent  workers 
Dut  for  six  months  adopt  the  habits  of  the  modern  Italian,  and  uni- 
versal bankruptcy  would  overwhelm  her,  her  power  would  crumble 
and  its  huge  remains  encumber  the  circle  of  the  globe.  Let  the 
Farmers  and  Artizans  of  America  abandon  their  fields  and  work- 
shops, and  universal  desolation  would  swiftly  ensue ! 

The  power  of  the  British  Empire,  the  glory  of  our  Republic,  is 
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sustained  by  intelligent  labor!  The  old  world  is  strewed  with 
the  remains  of  ancient  empires,  and  the  antiquarian  examines  with 
curious  eye,  the  hills  and  moldering  bricks  of  Judea  and  Babylon, 
or  muses  over  the  broken  columns  that  survive  the  wreck  of  Thebes, 
or  wanders  through  Athens  and  Rome,  where  traces  of  beauty  and 
greatness  still  linger.  'Tis  the  decree  of  fate,  that  there  is  no  pros- 
perity for  an  ignorant  and  inactive  people.  Such  boon  belongs  alone 
to  the  intelligent  and  industrious.  History,  that  monumental  record 
of  national  rise  and  national  ruin,  has  taught  us  that  the  miseries 
attending  society  have  been  accumulated  in  proportion  to  the  neglect 
of  the  peaceful  pursuits  of  industry.  Such  neglect  must  be  regarded 
as  the  lamentable  tendency  at  the  present,  especially  in  our  own 
country.  Our  young  men  are  leaving,  by  scores  and  hundreds,  the 
farm  and  the  workshop,  for  what  is  deemed  by  them  a  more  dignified 
and  less  laborious  pursuit;  crowding  our  cities  for  clerkships  in  stores 
and  counting-houses,  or  emulous  of  political  distinction,  are  reading 
Blackstone  and  acting  as  ushers  in  some  lawyer's  office. 

When  Cincinnatus  was  called  from  the  plow  to  direct  the  destinies 
of  an  empire  which  gave  laws  to  the  world,  unbounded  wealth  was 
proffered  to  him  and  the  splendor  and  pageantry  of  power,  still  he 
preferred  his  cottage  and  the  cultivation  of  his  little  farm.  Is  it  de- 
sirable that  such  sentiment  should  possess  the  young  men  of  our 
country?  It  would  be  so,  did  a  higher  degree  of  intelligence  pervade 
this  large  and  commanding  class.  Too  prevalent  is  the  idea,  with 
large  numbers  who  claim  for  themselves  the  exclusive  title  of  gentle- 
men^ that  it  is  beneath  their  dignity  to  be  found,  as  the  deputies  of  the 
Roman  Senate  found  Cincinnatus,  holding  the  plow  and  dressed  in 
the  plain  attire  of  a  farmer.  How  many!  and  oh,  how  many!  who 
eschew  the  paths  of  honest  and  honorable  industry,  believing  such 
pursuit  unworthy  the  capacity  or  dignity  of  improved  minds !  This, 
too,  while  it  is  the  record  of  history,  and  is  inscribed  in  letters  of  liv- 
ing light  on  the  palaces  of  the  opulent,  that  degeneracy  of  morals  and 
manners  has  been  the  unenviable  attendant  upon  those  who  have 
avoided  industry. 

''Middle  men!"  xcho  are  they?  what  their  achievements  that  en- 
title them  to  such  high  position  ?  and  what  should  be  done  by  them 
for  themselves,  in  view  of  the  best  interests  of  humanity  and  man? 
This  great  class  embraces  the  most  efficient  producers.  They  are  the 
Mechanics,  Engineers,  the  Agriculturists  of  our  country;  those  who 
build  our  ships  and  construct  our  dwellings,  those  who  feed  and  those 
who  clothe.     In  fine,  the  artificers,  the  inventors,  the  workers  of  our ' 
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country.  Out  of  this  class  spring  all  our  greatest  statesmen  and 
devines — indeed,  we  may  say,  our  most  talented  and  efficient  men. 
Hence,  too,  all  the  ameliorating  influences  which  are  blessing  society. 
Here  we  must  look  for  the  agencies  to  reform  our  country  and  the 
world. 

Wealth  begets  indolence,  takes  away  the  motives  and  stimulants  to 
industry.  The  sons  of  ease  and  wealth,  without  proper  physical  disci- 
pline or  motive  to  intellectual  exertion,  and  without  economy,  natur- 
ally vanish  into  obscurity  and  pass  away  as  the  snow-flake,  or  are 
known  only  as  the  inheritors  of  large  fortunes  and,  courted  by  the 
sycophantic,  soon  to  pass  off  and  be  forgotten.  How  few  of  our  great 
men  leave  sons  to  fill  their  places!  How  seldom  the  son  of  the  mil- 
lionaire adds  to  his  inheritance!  How  many  sink  into  ignoble  or 
infamous  graves!  Such  are  generally  the  "fast"  men,  as  they  are 
denominated. 

What  then  is  to  be  done  for  and  by  the  middle  men — the  hope  and 
stay  of  society,  to  increase  and  perpetuate  their  influence?  We  say, 
most  emphatically.  Dignify  Labor ^  give  projycr  place  and  position  to 
tlie  intelligent^  educated  worker.  If  tlie  Favmei"  gives  bread  and  raiment 
to  the  nation^  honor  the  hand  that  extends  such  bounty!  In  order  more 
effectually  to  do  this,  we  should  so  educate  that  we  may  honor  them. 
There  can  be  no  dignity  or  honor  conferred  upon  ignorance  or  its 
possessor.  It  is  in  opposition  to  Nature's  appointment  or  God's  law. 
Mind — educxLted  mind — governs,  and  must  govern.  'Tis  ignorance 
that  bears  and  will  bear  shackles.  The  army  of  Italy,  which  annihi- 
lated in  rapid  succession  legion  after  legion  the  veterans  of  Austria, 
was  lying  in  its  encampment,  ill-fed,  cowering  and  almost  disbanded, 
till  it  was  aroused  into  energy  by  the  superior  mind,  the  unrivaled 
genius  and  energy  of  him  who  was  just  now  the  poor  Corsican  boy, 
then  the  Emperor  Napoleon.  We  honor  Webster  for  his  statesman- 
ship. Clay  for  his  eloquence,  a  Burritt  for  his  superior  erudition ;  yet 
these  were  all  poor  farmer  boys,  in  whose  minds  the  fires  of  genius 
could  not  be  smothered.  Nurtured  not  in  the  lap  of  ease,  nor  cra- 
dled upon  the  soft  bosom  of  luxury,  they  were  first  taught  to  grapple 
with  difliculties  and  know  the  inconvenience  6f  poverty  and  the  ne- 
cessity of  self-reliance.  By  physical  labor,  they  acquired  the  nerve, 
gathered  the  strength,  formed  the  habit,  which  carried  them  success- 
fully to  Fame's  topmost  hight. 

We  learn  from  these  and  many  other  of  the  great  names  that  adorn 
our  history,  as  well  as  from  many  living  examples,  the  elements  which 
combined  to  make  these  men  what  they  were.     And  if  there  is  any 
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one  element,  without  which  intellect  would  have  been  forever  wrapt, 
and  the  wings  of  genius  never  unfolded,  that  element  is  industry — 
the  early  formed  habit  of  industry.  This  is  as  necessary  to  the  ex- 
panding intellect  as  the  dews  and  soil  and  sunshine  to  the  quicken- 
ing germ.  Without  it,  Jirst  and  last^  and  continually,  there  can  be  no 
progress !  Further,  habit  must  be  formed  in  youth  or  never  formed. 
Colleges  may  open  their  portals,  learned  professors  may  ply  their  ef- 
forts and  most  industriously  furnish  their  inculcations  all  in  vain,  if 
the  youths  therein  congregated  have  not  previously  formed  the  habit 
of  industry! 

Hence,  we  advocate,  and  shall  continue  to  do  so,  a  higher  order  of 
institutions  for  the  sons  of  middk  men,  who  have  been  inured  to 
such  habit.  For  this  class  of  our  youth,  we  advocate  Institutions 
which  should  hold  the  same  relation  to  the  industrial  pursuits  as  our 
higher  colleges  and  universities  to  the  professions.  These  Institu- 
tions should  embrace  all  that  is  now  taught  in  our  best  colleges,  with 
the  addition  of  more  science ;  thus  holding  out  to  the  farmer  and 
mechanic  as  honorable  a  position  in  scholarship  and  society  as  if  he 
would  study  law  or  medicine. 

We  were  asked  the  other  day  by  a  president  of  a  college,  why  our 
students  were  more  tractable  and  industrious  than  formerly.  We  as- 
signed as  our  reason,  that  they  were  principally  gathered  from  our 
rural  districts  and  had  been  early  trained  to  industrious  habits.  Af- 
ter reflecting  for  a  few  moments,  as  if  he  had  made  a  new  discovery, 
he  exclaimed,  "  That  i'.s  /7 — /  never  thought  of  it  before.  It  is  «o,"  said 
he,  and  proceeded  to  add,  "  Many  of  them  come  from  the  backwoods, 
and  it  is  astonishing  what  a  few  years  do  for  them,  or  rather  they  do 
for  themselves"  ! 

But  what  are  our  wealthy  men  to  do?  If  they  can  not  raise  their 
sons  to  industry,  we  would  say,  better  by  far  quit  your  business, 
though  lucrative ;  for  if  you  persist,  it  involves  the  fearful  decision 
that  you  will  give  up  your  sons  to  idleness  and  vice,  for  a  business 
that  will  furnish  them  money,  it  may  be,  to  complete  their  de- 
struction. 

We  have  often  thought,  too,  in  view  of  the  corrupting  influences 
such  idly -trained  boys  have  upon  their  better  but  poorer  associates, 
it  would  be  well  to  set  apart  one  or  more  great  aristocratic  colleges, 
with  marble  walls  and  splendid  architecture,  and  throw  around  them 
all  the  attractions  of  gymnasiums,  extensive  hunting-grounds  and 
parks,  and  introduce  into  them  some  badge  of  distinction  such  as 
belong  to  some  of  our  secret  orders — have  all  dressed  in  uniform  and 
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then  secure  the  best  French  dancing-masters  and  fiddlers,  having  the 
customary  chairs  oflScered  and  filled  with  the  best  classical  and  belles- 
lettres  scholars,  so  well  salaried  that  they  could  afford  to  employ  tu- 
tors enough  to  meet  two  or  three  times  a  week  the  pedantic  dandies 
in  attendance;  and  could  we  be  so  fortunate  as  to  gather  all  the  idlers 
into  these  colleges,  and  keep  all  the  better  class  from  aping  them — 
which  we  admit  is  hard  to  do  in  this  imitative  world — it  would  be  a 
great  blessing  to  society  and  go  far  toward  purifying  our  colleges  of 
their  present  pollutions  and  have  a  tendency  to  make  them  univer- 
sally popular.  As  now,  the  father,  when  his  son  leaves  the  parental 
roof,  feels  that  it  is  against  fearful  odds — that  either  profound  at- 
tainments or  rigid  virtue  becomes  his  son's  invaluable  possession. 
Why  should  not  our  colleges  send  forth  their  pure  streams  to  glad- 
den the  whole  land  ?  No  better  reason  can  be  given  than  that  they 
are  too  often  the  receptacles  of  the  idle  and  profligate  youths,  whose 
early  habits  were  neglected,  and  they  have  been  sent  to  college  to  be 
reformed  and  taught  industry,  which  books  or  teachers  have  no  power 
to  impart. 

We  have  not  come  up  to  the  full  idea  of  furnishing  these  middle 
men  with  universities  suited  to  them  in  their  present  sphere,  such  as 
would  make  them  men — great  men  in  that  sphere,  not  out  of  it. 

Look  down  our  broad  valleys,  and  over  our  prairies  and  mountain- 
peaks,  and  see  the  evidences  of  progress,  and  ask  who  has  peopled 
this  mighty  continent,  subjected  the  ocean  to  steam,  and,  as  a  last 
great  achievement,  spanned  its  depths  with  the  mystic  wire?  We 
answer,  the  middle  men;  we  must  go  to  them  to  find  the  genius  of  an 
Arkwright,  a  Watt,  a  Whitney,  a  Fulton,  or  a  Morse.  Not  a  score  of 
great  men  can  be  found  in  our  history,  that  do  not  hail  from  the  same 
source.  Why  not  erect  for  such,  all  over  our  land,  colleges  adapted  to 
their  tastes,  talents  and  pursuits?  From  facts  gathered  from  our  ex- 
changes, no  sentiment  is  more  prevalent  than  that  the  present  system 
of  collegiate  instruction  does  not  meet  the  public  wants,  and  Agricul* 
tural  Colleges  is  the  cry:  though,  we  feel  assured  that,  as  purely  such, 
they  can  not  succeed,  yet  abundant  evidence  is  furnished  by  these  ef- 
forts, in  progress  in  many  of  the  States,  of  the  willingness  of  the 
public  and  of  individuals  to  furnish  all  the  necessary  means  for  the 
improvement  of  collegiate  education — collegiate  education  for  the 
farmer  as  a  farmer^  the  mechanic  as  a  mechanic.  And  it  would  seem 
that  the  time  had  come  in  this  our  country,  when  this  class  of  society 
should  assert  their  rights,  claim  their  prerogatives,  and  thus  dignify 
their  callings. 
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'Tis  the  imperative  duty  of  men,  possessing  a  country  of  such  ac- 
knowledged fertility  and  abounding  in  resources,  to  persevere  in  such 
efforts  and  instrumentalities  as  will  introduce  a  new  social  order  of 
things  and  lay  deeper  foundations  for  a  purer  and  more  exalted  civ- 
ilization than  history  records ;  that  here,  amid  such  fertile  and  broad 
valleys  and  boundless  prairies,  agriculture,  so  long  baffled  by  the  stub- 
bornness of  other  soils  and  more  uncongenial  climes,  should  reach  a 
higher  state  of  perfection  than  ever  before ;  that  here  she  should  scat- 
ter broadcast  not  only  her  pomonal  riches,  strew  her  flowers  in  pro- 
fusion and  pour  her  cereal  treasures  round  the  hearth-stone  of  every 
home;  hut  dignify^  hy  a  higlicr  mental  culture  than  ever  before;  that 
our  manufacturing  industry  might  not  only  be  made  to  excel,  by  call- 
ing forth  the  resources  of  every  productive  power,  putting  into  re- 
quisition every  hardy  and  needy  hand  and  sitting  as  a  presiding  and 
propitious  genius  on  the  skirt  of  every  forest  and  by  the  bank  of 
every  stream  ;  hut  that  those  \cho  toil  should  become  wiser  and  better. 
Finally,  that  commerce,  by  which  the  basest  products  are  so  mag- 
ically transformed  to  gold,  may  not  only  lade  her  trains  and  ships, 
send  forth  to  foreign  lands  her  best  works  and  wares,  bring  back  the 
choicest  commodities  of  other  countries,  and  thus  crown  the  physical 
triumph  of  this  teeming  land ;  but  that  a  higher  intellectual  culture 
croirn  the  iclwlc!  This  consummation  can  only  be  effected  by  prop- 
erly dignifying  labor,  secured  by  placing  within  the  reach  of  evci^ 
promising  young  man  of  industrious  habits^  the  means  and  the  motives 
of  an  extensive  and  liberal  education,  with  the  distinct  object  in  view 
to  fit  him  for  his  own  chosen  industrial  pursuit. 

As  well  might  we  expect  to  gather  grapes  of  thorns  or  figs  of  thistles, 
as  to  reap  a  rich  harvest  of  blessings  from  the  seeds  we  are  now  sow- 
ing. Through  the  means  and  influences  now  employed,  vice  is  rapid- 
ly growing  rampant  and  political  corruption  is  making  rapid  strides  to 
the  embezzlement  not  only  of  wealth  but  of  place  and  power. 


Shade  in  Pastures. — Are  your  Pastures  provided  with  Shade- 
Trees  ?  If  they  are,  well  and  good  ;  if  not,  open  the  way  to  a  strip  of 
woods,  that  your  stock  may  have  the  shade  when  they  wish ;  and  then 
plant  in  suitable  places  in  the  pasture,  some  of  the  hardier  trees, 
which  should  of  course  be  well  protected,  till  they  grow  out  of  the 
reach  of  the  cattle.  Locusts,  oaks,  elms,  and  various  other  trees  may 
be  planted  thus  with  profit.  The  advantages  of  shade  to  your  stock, 
will  be  much  more  than  the  cost  of  planting  the  trees. 
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WHEAT  GROWING  IN  OHIO— OUR  EXPERIMENTS,  ETC. 


Ohio  is  one  of  the  most  productive  States  of  this  princely  cereal  in 
the  Union.  Of  diversified  geographical  formation,  Ohio  has  a  rich 
variety  in  her  staple  productions.  Her  land  surface  embraces  39,500 
square  miles  or  25,576, 9G0  acres ;  attached  to  farms,  in  round  num- 
bers, say  20,000,000  acres ;  of  which  there  are  in  actual  cultivation 
11,583,731  acres.  The  northern  belt,  called  the  Western  Reserve, 
embraces  something  over  eight  millions  of  acres,  is  better  adapted  to 
grazing  and  dairying  than  to  grain.  But  the  cereals  are  here  by  no 
means  neglected.  In  185G,  there  was  no  county  within  her  limits 
that  produced  less  than  26,426  bushels  of  wheat  and  126,259  bushels 
of  corn. 

Taking  the  product  of  1856  as  a  basis,  which  was  a  year  of  rather 
less  than  the  average  in  productiveness,  Butler  county,  which  lies  di- 
rectly north  of  us,  produced  more  than  600,000  bushels  of  wheat, 
Montgomery  over  500,000,  Greene.  Stark  and  Preble,  each  over  400,- 
000.  In  1850,  Stark  produced  over  1,000,000  bushels.  The  prod- 
uct of  the  wheat-crop  of  this  state  is  not  far  from  20,000,000  bushels 
annually.  In  1851,  it  was  25,309,225  bushels,  probably  the  largest 
crop  ever  harvested  in  the  state.  The  average  yield  is  from  twelve  to 
fifteen  bushels  per  acre,  or,  as  furnished  in  Reports  since  1850,  it  has 
been  as  follows:  in  1850, 17.3  bushels  per  acre;  in  1851, 15.2;  in  1852, 
14;  in  1853,  12;  in  1854,  8.  This  low  average  was  in  consequence 
of  the  depredations  committed  by  the  red  weevil  or  midge — Cecido- 
myia  triiici — in  some  portions,  as  also  to  freezing  out  or  winter-killing 
in  others.  In  1855,  it  was  13.81  per  acre.  Thus  we  see,  the  average 
per  acre  is  constantly  on  the  decrease ;  and  cultivators  are  seriously 
asking  the  question  whether  they  shall  continue  the  cultivation  of  this 
crop  or  resort  to  some  other. 

Should  this  state  of  things  exist?  Is  this  a  wise  or  justifiable 
course  of  husbandry?  There  is  no  reason  why  the  productive  agen- 
cy of  our  soil  should  not  be  increased,  as  is  actually  the  case  in  some 
parts  of  Europe,  where  they  are  now  even  realizing  fifty,  sixty  and  in 
some  cases,  seventy  bushels  to  the  acre,*  on  less  favored  soil  than 
our  own. 

Wheat  is  liable,  it  is  true,  to  numerous  maladies ;  it  is  liable  to  be 
winter-killed,   to  attacks  of  the  Hessian   fly,  weevil,   rust,   smut  or 

*  See  article  on  Wheat  and  Wheat  Culture,  Cincinnaius^  Vol.  IE,  page  896. 
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bunt,*  yet  it  must  be  regarded  as  our  great  staple,  and  one  which 
we  can  illy  dispense  with;  hence,  may  well  inquire,  what  shall  be  sub- 
stituted in  its  stead? 

The  past  has  been  an  unpropitious  year  to  the  growth  of  this  and 
other  cereals.  After  all  that  is  said  of  good  crops  and  bad  crops,  it  is 
probable  that  we  shall  not  realize  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  aver- 
ago  the  past  year;  neither  will  the  quality  be  as  good  as  usual,  as  in 
most  places  the  berry  is  much  shrunken.  The  white  wheats  have 
stood  the  various  casualties  as  w^ell  as  any  other.  In  regard  to  the 
White  Pirk,  it  has  sustained  its  reputation  with  us  as  being  the  best. 
We  have  had  reports  from  many  samples  distributed  and  would  be 
pleased  to  hear  from  all.  Cassius  M.  Clay  informs  us  that  he  has 
sold  some  ten  bushels  as  part  of  the  product  of  the  bushel  obtained 
from  us,  realizing  §2.00  per  bushel  for  it,  and  that  he  should  sow 
principally  of  this  kind.  It  is  a  hardy  variety,  the  berry  extremely 
white,  weighs  heavier  and  yields  more  than  any  other  kind  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Cincinnati.  AVith  us  it  is  a  little  shrunken  this 
year,  in  consequence  of  rust,  which  was  here  almost  universal. 

Moht  of  the  varieties  obtained  through  the  Patent  Office,  from  Eng- 
land, the  Baltic,  etc.,  have  not  succeeded  to  our  satisfaction.  In  gen- 
eral tlioy  do  not  ripen  soon  enough,  which  is  a  most  desirable  quality 
in  wheat — thereby  more  frecjuently  escaping  rust  than  the  later  varie- 
ties. The  Turkish  Flint,  which  is  a  very  fine  berry  at  home,  may  as 
well  be  stricken  from  the  list,  as  well  as  many  others  from  the  same 
locality.  The  Prince  Albert  is  one  of  the  best.  AVe  are  not  yet 
prepared  to  say  that  a  little  different  soil  and  culture  may  not  bring 
forward  some  of  them  much  better  than  our  experiments  exhibit. 
We  have  been  trying  over  fifty  kinds  with  varied  success  and  great 
interest.  This  year  our  experiments  have  not  been  satisfactory,  prin- 
cipally from  the  unprecedented  character  of  the  season.  We  are  by 
no  means  discouraged,  but  shall  persevere  in  this  as  in  other  courses 
of  experimenting. 


Labor,  not  Worry. — It  is  not  work  that  kills  men;  it  is  worry. 
Work  is  healthy :  you  can  hardly  put  more  upon  a  man  than  he  can 
bear.  Worry  is  rust  upon  the  blade.  It  is  not  the  revolution  that 
destroys  the  machinery,  but  the  friction.  Fear  secretes  acids ;  but 
love  and  trust  are  sweet  juices. 


*  See  article  on  Smut  and  how  to  Prevent  it,  Cincinnatus,  Vol.  II,  page  356. 
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VEGETABLE  PHYSIOLOGY— QUERIES  OF  A  CORRESPON- 
DENT. 

F.  G.  Gary,  Esq. — Sir :  I  desire  to  make  a  few  inquiries  in  reference 
to  a  subject  which  has  awakened  some  curiosity  in  my  mind,  but 
which  I  do  not  remember  to  have  ever  seen  discussed,  or  even  men- 
tioned. My  inquiries  may  call  forth  an  interesting  article  from  your- 
self or  some  other. 

It  is  generally  conceded,  I  believe,  that  the  life  of  a  tree  is  chiefly 
in  its  sap.  If  the  supplies  of  sap  are  cut  off,  we  know  that  the  tree 
will  speedily  die.  The  girdling  of  trees — "deadening,"  as  it  is  termed 
— is  designed  to  interrupt  the  passage  of  the  sap  from  the  roots  to 
the  branches,  leaves,  fruit,  etc.  The  arteries  which  carry  this  life- 
blood  are  severed,  and  its  flow  is  prevented.  Some  trees  are  very 
hardy,  and,  if  only  a  slight  separation  is  made,  they  will  connect  the 
dissevered  parts,  and  re-establish  a  communication  for  the  sap.  Un- 
less such  a  communication  exists,  the  tree  can  not  long  live.  Light 
and  air  are  also  necessary  to  the  growth  and  maturity  of  the  fruit, 
but  the  main  sustenance  is  in  the  sap. 

Now,  assuming  this  to  be  correct,  which  it  assuredly  is,  can  any 
one  explain,  on  philosophical,  chemical,  or  physiological  principles, 
why  it  is,  that  engrafted  trees  always  produce  fruit  of  the  same  kind 
produced  by  the  tree  from  which  the  engrafted  stock  is  taken  ?  Why 
is  it,  that  grafts  taken  from  the  same  tree,  though  each  engrafted  in  a 
different  variety,  will  produce  fruit  with  no  visible  difference  ?  Why 
is  it,  on  the  other  hand,  that  a  single  tree,  by  engrafting  the  branches, 
may  be  made  to  produce  ten,  twenty,  or  fifty  varieties,  all  varying  in 
size  and  character,  from  the  smallest  crab  to  the  largest  pippin,  from 
the  yellow  or  green  to  the  deep  red,  from  the  very  sour  to  the  very 
sweet,  from  those  maturing  and  falling  off  in  June  to  those  remaining 
sound  and  firm  till  the  next  June?  Not  only  may  a  tree  be  made  to 
produce  many  varieties  of  its  own  fruit,  but  it  may  be  made  to  pro- 
duce several  kinds  of  fruit,  such  as  apples,  pears,  plums,  quinces,  etc., 
and  without  apparent  change  in  them.     Why  is  this? 

The  sap,  as  sent  up  from  the  root,  is  surely  the  same,  yet  it  nur- 
tures all  the.«e  various  kinds  of  fruit.  The  body  of  a  young  tree  may 
be  engrafted  several  times,  successively,  with  different  kinds  of  fruit. 
If  branches  be  allowed  to  spring  from  each  of  these,  in  every  case 
the  branch  will  produce  fruit  of  the  kind  from  which  it  immediately 
sprang.  How  may  this  be  explained?  We  are  told  in  Scripture  that 
*'  the  fruit-tree  shall  bear  seed  after  his  kind,"  but  here  is  a  blending  of 
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kinds.     The  root  does  not,  in  reality,  bear  fruit  after  its  kind,     llow 
can  this  be  accounted  for  on  the  principles  of  vegetable  physiology? 

Is  the  sap  matured  in  the  root,  so  a«  to  have  peculiar  properties? 
or  is  it  essentially  the  same  in  all  trees?  Does  the  sap  of  the  peach- 
tree  differ  from  that  of  the  apple,  pear,  oak,  walnut,  orange,  or  fig? 
or  is  it  in  all  the  same,  developing  the  various  fruits  according  to 
the  vegetable  stomach  that  digests  it,  like  as  corn  or  wheat  becomes 
pork,  beef,  fowl,  mutton,  or  human  flesh,  according  to  the  stomach 
that  digests  it  ?  This  seems  to  me  a  nice  and  curious  question,  and 
one  not  altogether  without  practical  value.  Shall  we  have  some  light 
on  it  from  you  or  some  of  your  correspondents? 

Yours  respectfully,  Jos.  Brady. 

Co-VXERsviLLE,  Indiana,  July  13th,  1858. 

The  above  queries,  propounded  by  our  esteemed  correspondent, 
have  engaged  the  attention  of  Physiologists,  and,  to  our  mind,  have 
been  satisfactorily  answered.  The  functions  of  the  root,  stem  and 
leaves,  the  circulation  of  sap,  etc. — see  2nd  vol.  Clncinnatm — are  sub- 
jects fraught  with  such  interest  to  the  practical  Horticulturist,  that 
none  but  the  stolid  driveler  will  be  troubled  with  ennui,  or  fail  to 
find  material  upon  which  to  exercise  profitably  his  thoughts. 

The  in(|uirics  above  are  all  dependent  upon  the  same  physiological 
laws ;  the.^e  once  developed,  the  mysteries  of  our  friend  are  explained. 

The  loaves  and  roots  are  the  principal  organs  of  absorption  and 
nutrition  in  plants.  The  former  receive  supply  from  the  atmosphere 
of  such  t^ubhtances  as  are  subservient  to  growth,  at  the  same  time 
transpiring  and  exhaling  the  fluids  which  are  useless,  it  is  thus,  by 
the  agency  of  the  leaves,  the  sap  is  freed  of  the  watery  juices  which  it 
contains  and  acquires  all  its  nutritive  qualities.  It  is  chiefly  by  the 
stomuta  or  pores,  situated  on  the  lower  surface  of  the  leaves  of  woody 
plants,  that  the  watery  vapors  and  gasses  difi*used  in  the  atmosphere 
are  absorbed ;  and  hence  this  surface  is  softer  and  not  so  smooth  as 
the  upper,  and  is  generally  covered  with  a  light  down  which  is  favor- 
able to  this  absorption,  while  the  upper  surface  is  smoother,  generally 
glabrous,  and  throws  off"  the  fluids  which  are  useless  for  the  nutrition 
of  the  plant.  This  excretion  is  called  transpiration.  In  vegetables, 
most  complete  experiments  upon  the  absorbant  power  of  loaves  are 
given  by  the  celebrated  Bonnet. 

We  would  say,  then,  that  the  leaf  is  the  grand  labratory  in  the 
vegetable  world,  and  here  the  chemistry  of  plant-life  is  to  be  studied. 
The  present  season,  so  far  as  the  apple  is  concerned,  this  labratory 
has  been  especially  in  fault,  and  you  witness  the  fatal  consequence  to 
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fruit,  if  not  to  tree.  Injure  or  destroy  this  workshop  of  nature,  and 
you  retard  or  destroy  the  vital  energies  of  plants. 

The  spongioles  or  delicately  formed  extremities  of  the  roots,  com- 
posed internally  of  a  cellular  tissue,  in  which  are  found  minute  cor- 
puscles, covered  by  an  exceedingly  thin  bark,  imbibe  from  the  soil 
certain  liquid  nutriments  in  a  crude  state,  yet  possessing  essentially 
the  various  properties  demanded.  These  then  and  there  bogin  to  un- 
dergo chemical  changes,  as  soon  as  they  enter  into  the  v^irculation ; 
passing  upward  through  the  woody  structure  in  trees,  mostly  in  the 
white  or  sap-wood,  they  are  carried  forward  to  the  leaves,  where,  as 
before  stated,  receiving  certain  elements  and  parting  with  others,  food 
is  fully  prepared  for  the  matunition,  growth  and  fructification  of  the 
plant,  when  a  reverse  current  taking  place,  deposits  of  woody  fiber  are 
made  from  the  thickened  elaborated  sap,  and  the  fruit  is  iormed  in 
accordance  with  most  interesting  laws ;  all  of  which  haT»  been  the 
subject  of  much  discussion  and  extensive  experiment. 

That  trees  grow  by  the  descending  current,  is  a  mattet-  which  the 
most  casual  observer  may  detect.  Tie  a  ligature  around  a  small  tree, 
and  you  will  see  that  not  only  a  swelling  from  above  the  ligature  takes 
place,  but  also  the  part  of  the  trunk  beneath  it,  ceases  to  grow  and  no 
new  circular  layer  of  wood  is  added.  The  descending,  not  the  as- 
cending current,  then,  is  the  Ufc-sap. 

We  will  revert  to  these  topics  again,  but  let  us  see  if  the  queries 
made  are  answered  by  this  statement. 

Ist.  Why  is  it,  that  engrafted  trees  always  produce  fruit  of  the 
same  kind  from  which  the  engrafted  stock  is  taken  ?  Because  the 
leaf  prepares  the  nourishment  and  not  the  root.  The  fruit  has  been 
elaborated  by  the  leaf. 

2d.  Why  is  it,  that  grafts  taken  from  the  same  tree,  though  each 
engrafted  in  a  diflPerent  variety,  will  produce  fruit  with  no  visible  dif- 
ference? For  the  same  reason.  And  here  we  would  state,  we  last 
week  saw  a  pear  growing  in  the  nursery  of  Wm.  R.  Todd,  of  Madison, 
Ind.,  upon  the  mountain-ash  ;  have  matured  ourself  the  most  beauti- 
ful cherry  upon  the  wild  cherry,  the  peach  upon  the  plum.  Though 
disparity  in  the  woody  structure  of  these  plants  does  not  favor  these 
experiments,  and  they  rarely  succeed,  yet  the  phenomena  is  explained 
by  our  theory. 

3d.  Why  is  it,  that  a  single  tree,  by  engrafting  the  branches,  may 
be  made  to  produce  ten,  twenty,  or  fifty  varieties,  all  varying  in  size, 
character,  etc.  ?  For  precisely  the  same  reason.  The  elaborating 
leafy  texture  is  so  arranged  in  its  stomata  and  tissues,  as  to  produce 
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the  corresponding  difference.  We  have  twelve  kinds  of  j  ears,  essen- 
tially different,  growing  on  the  same  stem.  We  have  also  often  per- 
fected the  pear  on  the  apple-stock,  which  embraces  the  fourth  inquiry 
and  for  the  same  reason. 

Our  correspondent  will  find  the  thoory  above  stated  answers  all  the 
questions  he  further  asks  on  this  very  interesting  subject,  which  long 
exercised  our  own  mind,  and  doubtless  is  still  not  understood  by 
many. 

There  is  certainly  here  no  contradiction  of  any  Scripture,  although 
if  there  was,  the  Bible  was  never  intended  as  a  book  of  science;  yet 
what  is  very  remarkable,  it  never  contradicts  any  of  the  well-estab- 
lished principles  of  science,  but,  when  fully  understood,  beautifully 
illustrates  and  corroborates  them.  "The  fruit-tree  shall  bear  seed 
after  his  kind,"  not  the  individual  root,  stem  or  branch,  but  those 
parts  which  make  the  unity — the  tree,  inclyding  in  every  instance  the 
functions  of  the  leaf,  stem  and  roots. 

There  are  numerous  interesting  points  of  inquiry  and  investigation 
started  by  our  correspondent,  which  we  would  be  pleased  to  dilate 
upon,  and  will  from  time  to  time,  and  shall  be  pleased  to  answer  any 
intjuiries  of  a  like  character  from  our  numerous  correspondents,  to 
the  best  of  our  ability. — Editor. 


WHERE  THE  CAXAKY  BIRDS  COxME  FROM. 


TriERK  is  an  association  in  Philadelphia,  composed  of  about  thirty 
Cicrmans,  who  aim  at  improving  the  breed  of  canary  birds.  They 
have  just  published  their  thirteenth  annual  report.  From  that  it 
appears  that  the  bird-sales  in  Philadelphia  are  confined  to  Germans, 
and  amount  to  S  10.000  annually,  and  three-quarters  of  that  sum  is 
derived  from  the  sale  of  canaries.  The  common  or  original  canary  is 
of  the  least  value,  and  sells  at  about  $2  apiece;  the  improved  kinds 
bring  from  SS  to  ?10  apiece,  and  are  from  central  Europe.  The  great 
majority  of  these  birds  are  obtained  from  Belgium,  where  they  are 
bred  in  houses  by  the  peasants,  who  raise  them  as  a  pastime.  They 
arc  what  are  called  "long"  and  "short"  breeds.  Birds  of  the  long 
breed  are  procured  from  Brussels,  Antwerp  and  Dietz,  where  they 
sometimes  obtain  extravagant  prices.  Their  cost  depends  upon  the 
color  and  shape,  the  pure  golden  yellow  being  the  most  esteemed. 
They  are  only  used  for  the  purpose  of  breeding,  and  oftentimes  sell 
for  830  a  pair.  The  short  breed  is  raised  by  the  people  of  the  Hnrtz 
Mountains.     Next  to  the  Belgian,  the  French  bird  is  most  prized. 
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PEABODY'S    HAUTBOIS   STRAWBERRY 


F.  G.  Gary,  Esq. — Dear  Sir :  The  Fanners  Magazine,  publislied  in 
New- York,  containing  my  communication  to  the  Farmers'  Club  of  the 
American  Institute,  in  reference  to  "  Peabody's  New  llautbois  Straw- 
berry," is  so  antagonistic  to  the  statements  of  your  great  growers  in 
Cincinnati,  that  I  am  unable  to  account  for  the  discrepancy  of  opin- 
ion. I  have  cultivated  perhaps  half  a  dozen  varieties  of  strawberries 
for  my  family  use,  without  any  design  of  doing  more  than  obtaining 
a  bountiful  supply  for  that  purpose ;  but  I  have  always  taken  much 
interest  in  the  cultivation  of  small  fruits,  and  have  this  year  picked 
from  the  stems  and  carefully  examined  at  least  fifty  varieties  of  the 
strawberry.  My  success  with  Peabody's  plant  is  so  encouraging,  I 
have  determined  to  enter  quite  largely  into  its  culture  for  market,  but 
shall  give  eight  or  ten  of  the  most  noted  varieties  a  fair  trial  in  com- 
petition. I  am  unacquainted  with  Mr.  Peabody,  and  have  no  preju- 
dices in  favor  of  any  of  the  new  or  old  varieties. 

The  Peabody,  with  me,  has  a  clean,  healthy  foliage ;  the  flower  is 
uniformly  perfect,  the  roots  take  firm  hold  in  the  ground,  the  plant  is 
perfectly  hardy,  the  trusses  of  fruit  are  well  sustained  on  a  strong 
stem,  and  bear  in  weight  a  heavy  yield  of  fruit,  I  think  equal  to  any 
I  have  seen.  The  flavor  is  delicious,  the  berry  has  a  most  attractive 
appearance  on  the  trusses  or  in  the  basket,  and  as  it  keeps  well,  has 
all  the  desirable  qualities  for  our  great  fruit-saloons  or  the  general 
market.  By  way  of  experiment,  I  sent  a  few  quart-boxes  to  market, 
which  were  sold  at  a  handsome  profit,  after  paying  to  me  fifty  cents 
a  box.  Except  as  to  size,  I  have  proof  of  the  correctness  of  Mr.  Pea- 
body's statements  in  regard  to  this  fruit,  W.  Lawton. 
New  RoniELLp:,  N.  Y.,  July  IG,  1858. 

[We  would  say,  in  reply  to  our  correspondent,  that  it  is  no  surpris- 
ing thing  to  notice  just  such  antagonisms  as  he  relates  above,  not  only 
in  relation  to  the  strawberry,  but  many  other  fruits.  Such  remarks 
are  often  the  result  of  hasty  generalization,  imperfect  knowledge,  want 
of  skill  in  the  cultivator,  genuineness  of  plants  or  from  other  similar 
causes.  We  say  what  we  do  of  Peabody's  Strawberry,  because,  while 
it  has  been  faithfully  -cultivated  by  many  amateurs  for  a  number  of 
years,  it  has  uniformly  failed  to  fill  the  bill  in  our  locality,  either  in 
size  or  flavor  and,  we  might  say,  in  any  of  the  excellencies  claimed 
for  it.  Besides,  we  have  a  number  of  varieties  far  better,  more  pro- 
lific and  consequently  nore  profitable.     Some  growers,  however,  feel 
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encouraged  to  give  it  a  still  further  trial,  on  account  of  its  pretensions. 
We  have  succeeded  far  better  with  the  Longworth  Prolific  and  McA- 
voy's  Superior — which  we  hear  frequently  undervalued — than  with 
any  other  kind  we  have  ever  tried.  "We  hesitate  not  to  say,  that 
Longworth's  Prolific  is  the  most  profitable  strawberry,  for  common 
culture,  that  we  have  ever  raised,  though  not  so  high  in  flavor  as  Mc- 
Avoy's  and  some  others.  Every  novice  in  strawberry  culture,  should 
secure  this  variety,  he  is  then  sure  of  a  good  crop  of  fruit.  This 
plant  being  perfect  in  stamen  and  pistil,  as  Peabody's,  produces  with- 
out the  aid  of  another  plant,  and  is  itself  an  excellent  fructifier  of  any 
other  pistillate  varieties,  blooming  as  it  does  early  and  continuing  late. 
It  is  hardy,  extremely  vigorous,  and  withstands  well  heat  and  cold. 

We  realized  the  past  season,  from  a  bed  of  the  Longworth  Prolific, 
interspersed  with  the  McAvoy,  containing  less  than  one-eighth  of  an 
acre,  eleven  bushels  and  twenty-six  quarts  of  berries.  Many  of  them 
from  three  to  five  inches  in  circumference,  or  over  ninety  bushels  to 
the  acre ;  this  we  would  regard  as  a  fair  crop, 

]\Iany  fail  of  success  in  not  preparing  the  ground  properly.  If  a 
clay  loam,  it  should  be  trenched  to  the  depth  of  two  feet,  as  the  roots 
run  often  deeper,  and,  if  not  furnished  with  a  corresponding  tilth,  will 
perish  with  the  drouth  of  summer;  and  often  the  berries  suffer  before 
grown,  rc(|uiring  more  moisture  than  they  can  otherwise  obtain.  Af- 
ter a  tliorough  preparation  of  ground,  plant  three  feet  apart  each  way, 
then  keep  clean  and  let  them  run;  and,  by  the  second  season,  you  will 
realize  a  good  crop.  This  strawberry  will  thrive  best  in  a  tenacious 
and  strong,  though  not  a  very  rich,  soil.  A  little  wood-soil  worked 
in,  or  well-rotted  vegetable  manure,  is  often  useful. 

The  Cincinnati  market  is  deservedly  celebrated  for  fine  strawber- 
ries, and  while  much  is  to  be  learned  in  regard  to  culture — and  no 
doubt  great  improvements  are  still  in  the  future,  both  as  to  variety 
and  quality — yet  we  are  constrained  to  think  that  it  will  be  some 
time  before  a  plant  can  be  found  more  prolific  than  the  Longworth, 
or  one  more  luscious  than  McAvoy *8  Superior. — Editor.] 


■•♦*■ 


Ohio  Pomolooical  Society. — The  1st  of  July  last,  when  the  Com- 
mittee of  this  Society  met  in  Cleveland,  was  not  well-timed  for  the  ex- 
amlnination  of  small  fruits.     Cherries  and  strawberries  were  past  ripe. 

What  strawberries  and  grapes  are  to  Cincinnati,  cherries  are  to 
Cleveland  and  the  Lake-shore;  the  climate  of  that  locality  being  bet 
ter  adapted  to  the  growth  of  the  cherry  than  that  of  southern  Ohio. 
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THE  FAMILY  SEWING  MACHINE. 


The  spirit  which  presides  over  modern  improvement,  and  has  \ 
the  world  with  machinery,  seems,  hitherto,  to  have  cared  littl 
nothing  for  the  troubles  and  drudgery  of  housekeepers.  Genius 
not,  heretofore,  made  housework  poetical,  through  his  cunning 
chines.  Few  of  all  his  wonders  have  brought  any  direct  blessin 
relief  to  woman,  in  her  daily  family  labors.  Invention  has  co 
scended  to  make  some  improvement  in  clothes'  pins ;  has  ta 
kitchen-maids  to  fasten  mops  with  a  screw  instead  of  an  iron  sp 
has  made  zinc  knuckles  for  the  flesh  and  bone  ones  to  rub  blo( 
over;  has  got  up  some  humbug  washing  fluids,  and  talks  encoi: 
ingly  of  that  perfect  washing-machine,  which,  like  the  perpetual 
tion,  is  always  very  nearly  found  out;  and  these,  till  very  lately, 
been  about  the  sum  of  what  modern  improvement  has  done  in  di 
ishing  the  toils  and  trials  of  housekeeping. 

And  Genius  is  the  more  to  be  blamed,  for  this  neglect,  because 
evidently  from  no  want  of  ability,  in  contrivance  or  execution, 
not  clear  that  the  inventive  power  which  has  been  wasted  in  ma 
the  chess-player  and  clocks,  from  which  issue  birds  that  sing, 
soldiers  that  mount  guard,  and  peasants  that  dance,  could,  ere 
if  it  would,  have  contrived  a  universal  house-servant,  an  elegant  si 
plated  and  gilt  machine,  in  a  rosewood  case,  fit  for  parlor  furn 
when  not  in  use,  and  which,  keeping  its  own  time,  should  come  i 
at  the  proper  hours,  and  sweep  or  scrub  the  floor,  build  the  fire 
on  the  tea-kettle,  wash  and  dress  the  baby,  get  ready  the  breali 
call  up  the  lazy  ones,  and  bring  in  and  read  to  the  family  the  m 
ing  paper,  omitting  the  objectionable  items;  in  short,  a  machine  c 
work.  The  first  improvement  on  which,  might  include  a  calcula 
apparatus,  to  help  the  boys  in  their  arithmetic,  and  a  low,  sweet-t 
Calliopean  steam  whistle,  to  lull  the  little  ones,  and  a  praying 
chine,  which  could  do  the  worship  of  those  Christian  families, 
are  too  busy  or  too  negligent  to  do  it  themselves.  Such  thingi 
certainly  not  beyond  the  reach  of  modern  genius,  and  he  who 
structed  the  chess-player,  ought,  instead,  to  have  contrived  an  au 
aton  washer-woman  and  a  sewincr  machine. 

The  Sewing  Machine  has,  at  last,  appeared,  and  has  removed,  el 
ually,  the  most  oppressive  of  all  the  burthens  of  woman,  and  chan^ 
ceaseless,  exhausting  drudgery  into  an  exciting  and  healthful  past 
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The  Sewing  Machine  which  can  do,  easily  and  perfectly,  the  work 
of  ten  skillful  women,  is  indeed  a  wonder,  but  its  real  importance  is 
not  perceived,  till  we  think  of  its  significance  as  a  family  machine. 

Most  great  improvements  in  machinery  are  associated  only  with 
large  capital,  and  extensive  establishments.  Power  looms  and  spin- 
ning machines,  with  hundreds  of  spindles,  are  not  family  machines. 
They  remove  to  the  factories  certain  portions  of  what  was  home-work, 
but  the  daily  drudgery  of  woman  and  the  nightly  stitching  were  lefib 
behind. 

If,  while  the  land  was  being  covered  with  looms  and  spindles,  driv- 
en by  the  untiring  engine,  a  woman  could  also  have  had  a  rosewood 
case  in  her  parlor,  which,  in  parlor  dress,  she  could  open,  and  from  a 
delicate  machine,  whose  operations  would  not  soil  her  carpet,  produce 
yarn,  thread  or  any  piece  of  stuff,  which  at  the  moment  she  might 
chance  to  want,  and  so  quickly  and  cheaply,  that  it  would  not  be 
worth  her  while  to  go  out  and  buy,  it  would  present  a  case  similar  to 
this  of  a  family  machine.  When  first  I  heard  of  a  sewing  machine, 
I  thought  it  might  work  a  revolution  in  labor  like  that  which  the 
power-loom  and  spinning  machine  had  produced ;  that  great  quanti- 
ties of  fictory-work  would  be  done  in  large  establishments,  but  I  did 
not  suppose  that  it  could  be  adapted  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  every- 
day and  even  hourly  wants  of  a  family  and  perform,  with  neatness 
and  quickness,  the  ever-varying  stitch-work  which  has  consumed  the 
time,  the  patience  and  health  of  housewives.  A  sewing  machine 
might  be  u?ed  steadily  for  manufacturing  purposes  and  cause  import- 
ant changes  in  our  methods  of  working,  as  other  inventions  have 
done,  and  yet  bring  very  little  relief  in  the  dull,  wearisome  routine  of 
domestic  labor.  But  a  family  sewing  machine,  one  which  will  meet 
all  the  demands  of  family  sewing,  do  it  in  one-tenth  the  usual  time, 
and  change  a  tiresome  task  into  a  real  pleasure,  such  a  machine  is  the 
greatest  blessing  which  modern  improvement  has  given  to  a  woman. 
The  family  machine  has  a  sphere  peculiarly  its  own  ;  its  blessings  arc 
almost  without  a  drawback  of  any  kind.  When  the  machine  is  used 
for  extensive  manufacturing  purposes,  we  think,  involuntarily,  of 
thousands  whose  labor  has  been  superseded  by  it,  and  the  public  ben- 
efit is  at  the  expense  of  individual  suffering;  but  the  family  machine 
is  a  ble.  sing  only  and  continually.  It  conies  to  break  the  thraldom 
of  neodlo-work ;  duc^  vp  in  a  trice,  the  task  of  a  day,  and  then  invites 
the  delighted  housewife  to  take  a  walk  or  a  ride,  undisturbed  by 
visions  of  unmade  or  unmended  garments.     To  say  that  the  sewing 

machine  saves  a  certain  amount  of  time  and  labor,  gives  no  adequate 
VOL.  III.,  NO.  IX.— 26. 
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idea  of  its  value ;  though,  this  of  itself  is  invaluable.  It  is  not  a 
small  thing  to  have  at  one's  command  a  ten-woman-pawer  which,  with 
a  touch  of  the  foot  and  hand,  springs  into  action  with  a  precision 
which  no  eye  can  equal,  and  a  velocity  which  no  muscles  can  match, 
and  which  carries  one  through  the  task  with  a  glow  of  healthful  ex- 
citement; and  yet  the  convenience  of  the  thing,  and  the  feeling  of  re- 
lief and  independence  which  it  gives  a  woman — the  consciousness  that 
sewing  can  not  any  more  accumulate  till  the  unfinished  piles  scare 
away  sleep,  these  constitute  its  blessings  and  its  charms.  Let  the 
work  come  on  in  bundles;  let  sudden  emergencies  make  unwonted 
demands ;  let  the  sewing  get  behind  hand — the  woman  is  steady,  cool 
and  undismayed.  She  casts  a  glance  of  conscious  power  and  security 
at  the  bright  little  steel  fairy  in  the  corner,  and  merely  smiles  at 
work.  If  Susy  rends  her  dress  from  top  to  bottom,  it  is  repaired  be- 
fore her  tears  are  dry,  and  Bob's  pants  are  sewed  up  so  quick  that  the 
wound  heals  by  the  ^^ first  intention.'^  Many  half-worn  garments  re- 
quire too  much  labor  for  the  common  needle,  and  must  be  thrown 
aside,  but  a  few  moments  with  the  machine,  gives  them  a  new  lease 
of  life  and  usefulness;  and  in  common  families,  especially  where  there 
are  several  children,  the  economy  and  comfort  of  this  can  scarcely  be 
known  without  the  trial.  Perhaps  some  garments  are  unexpectedly 
needed  by  the  wife  and  daughter  for  some  pic-nic,  or  party,  or  journey, 
suddenly  decided  upon,  and  no  dress-maker  can  be  had  in  season,  for 
love  or  money;  then  if  the  mother's  wit,  sharpened  by  necessity,  finds 
itself  able  to  cut  and  fit,  as  is  often  the  case,  or  if  the  fitting  of  a 
waist  can  be  just  coaxed  out  of  some  one,  the  machine  will  carry  them 
through  all  the  rest  without  any  hurry  or  fretting.  Thus,  a  famUy 
sewing  machine  blesses  its  owners  with  health  and  peace  of  mind, 
and  leisure  both  for  recreation  and  improvement — while  it  will  save 
in  a  single  year  in  money  more  than  its  original  cost.  But  there  are 
many  machines,  and  which  of  them  deserves  these  praises?  Any  one 
of  them  which  is  really  adapted  to  family  work,  and  especially  any 
one  which  forms  the  perfect  lockstich  is  an  invaluable  helper  in  a 
family.  C.  B.  Boynton. 


Agricultural  Waggery. — The  trustees  of  the  Hillsboro'  County 
(N.  H.)  Agricultural  Society  tave  placed  on  the  Committee  on  patch- 
ing and  darning,  for  the  next  fair,  John  II.  Patch,  of  Francestown, 
Joseph  Patch,  of  Hollis,  Timothy  Patch,  of  Amherst,  Edward  Patch, 
«f  Lyndeborough,  and  their  ladies.     Pretty  well  patched. 
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THE  VALUE  OP  THE  LYOBUH. 


Many  are  not  aware  of  the  immense  Talue  of  early  mental  enltiTstioii 
to  youth  and  the  kind  necessary  to  a  healtUal  doTelopment  of  mind; 
but  are  too  apt  to  look  upon  the  growing  boy  as  incapable  of  reoeiT* 
ing  and  profiting  by  instruction,  and  think  the  possession,  not  ih6 
employment  of  knowledge,  all  that  in  requisite. 

No  knowledge  is  valuable  except  it  be  used.  The  claim  mind  holds 
on  our  consideration  in  youth,  is  vast,  and  frequently  too  little  nndier- 
stood  by  both  parent  and  child.  While  the  theory  of  early  and  cob* 
stant  cultivation  holds  good  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  why  is  it  BOt 
equally  applicable  to  mind  ? 

But  what  we  propose  briefly  to  discuss,  is  the  beneficial  influeneei 
arising  from  Literary  Societies,  particularly  when  debating  and  essajt 
form  the  major  part  of  the  exercises. 

Shakspeare,  for  want  of  culture,  remained  unknown  to  the  world 
the  first  half  of  his  life.  Though  the  youth  may  never  tread  tfi6 
paths  of  public  service,  yet  there  are  always  occasions  when  he  is  Rab- 
ble to  be  called  upon  in  common  conversation,  at  least,  to  make  a  ft# 
remarks,  when,  no  matter  how  well  selected  his  words-— how  forcible 
his  reasoning,  without  ease  and  grace,  the  substance  is  lost  sight  of 
and  he  elicits  nothing  but  sympathy.  Self-reliance  and  el^ant  ora^ 
lory  are  acquirements;  they  are  not  naturally  possessed  by  aiiy: 
through  the  medium  of  debating  societies  we  may  produce  the  ob6 
and  find  a  foundation  for  the  other.  It  is  there  the  analyiing  fteol- 
ties  become  enlarged ;  the  memory,  by  frequent  use^  less  treachevowi 
the  aims  and  ends  of  life  better  appreciated. 

But  the  most  salutary  change  attendant  upon  a  young  mam*!  m* 
tive  membership  in  one  of  these  societies  is,  the  manner  in  whieh  ha 
there  spends  his  time.  The  club-room  is  never  fbrgotten  or  deserted; 
and  many  an  hour  before  given  to  dissipation  is  now  filled  with  men- 
tal exercise,  and  he  is  urged  on  in  his  course  by  a  friendly  emulation 
to  excel  and  a  desire  to  acquire. 

Clay  and  Webster  were  first  made  aware  of  their  powers  in  the  de* 
bating  societies ;  but  not  by  their  first  nor  their  second  efforts.  The 
former  was  an  awkward  backwoods  boy,  and  it  is  said  by  his  bi<^pni- 
pher  that  his  first  efibrts  to  speak  were  ludicrous  fiiilures ;  that  he 
could  repeat  psalms  to  teamsters  by  the  hour  but  could  not  deolauDi 
and  that  his  antipathy  to  public  declamation  seemed  iBtvruumntabla;. 
Yet  in  a  few  brief  years,  by  peiseverelioi^  Ul  MdhfU  toielMr  tnmed 
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to  his  class,  when  he  was  about  to  advance  him  to  a  higher  grade, 
and  said,  "You,  young  gentlemen,  will  now  take  an  affectionate  leave 
of  your  classmate,  for  you  will  never  see  him  again  !" 

Henry  Clay,  or  "the  mill-boy  of  the  slashes,"  commenced  his  first 
speech  before  the  society  of  which  he  had  just  become  a  member,  with 
"Gentlemen  of  the  jury,"  and  this  was  all  of  it.  Had  he  not  found 
at  an  early  age  the  necessity  of  overcoming  embarrassment,  his  pow- 
ers would  have  remained  dormant — the  chances  of  his  occupancy  of 
the  high  position  he  attained  would  have  been  forever  cut  off. 

These  societies  may  not  have  the  power  of  creating,  but  they  cer- 
tainly do  of  furnishing  a  foundation  for  building  a  structure  of  last- 
ing worth;  they  bring  out  what  was  hidden  and  give  polish  to  that 
which  was  rusty  by  disuse.  No  matter  how  much  is  stored  away  in 
the  brain,  either  naturally  or  acquired,  the  benefits  of  knowledge 
and  its  accumulation  are  forfeited  by  the  non-exercise  of  our  pos- 
sessions. 

"Youth  is  the  time  for  improvement;"  parents  should  impress  this 
on  their  children,  guardians  upon  their  wards.  All  should  advocate 
the  necessity  of  founding  and  supporting  Literary  and  Agricultural 
Societies.  Where  debating,  essays  and  their  concomitants  form  the 
order  of  exercise,  the  benefits  will  be  more  enduring  often  than  a  col- 
legiate course.  Let  youth  devote  their  time  to  improvement,  when, 
like  the  sponge,  the  mind  absorbs  ideas  of  all  natures.  Let  no  dusty 
thoughts  sink  so  deep  into  its  pores,  that,  closing  over  with  time,  a 
cleansing  attempt  in  after  years  become  unsuccessful.  Let  continual 
use  polish  the  intellect  to  brilliancy,  that  it  may  reflect  ideas  of  a 
high  and  elevating  nature — the  admiration  and  encouragement  of  all. 

Cincinnati,  August,  l8o8.  W.  P.  S. 

[Our  young  friend,  the  author  of  these  thoughts,  has  great  encour- 
agement to  continue  his  efforts.  May  many  copy  his  example,  and 
attend  to  the  preceptive  herein  well  and  forcibly  expressed. — Ed.] 


The  first  iioise  built  in  Ohio  by  a  white  man,  was  erected  by 
Charles  Frederick  Post,  a  Moravian  Missionary,  at  the  junction  of 
Sandy  Creek  and  the  Tuscarawas,  in  Stark  county,  in  1761.  The 
place  where  this  house  was  built,  is  very  near  the  line  between  Stark 
and  Tuscarawas  counties.  Within  a  short  time,  it  has  been  added  to 
the  latter  county;  and  thus  old  Tuscarawas  becomes  truly  the  pioneer 
county  of  Ohio.  It  was  there  where  civilization  was  first  planted  in 
this  State,  and  that  by  the  Moravian  Missionaries. 
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AGRICULTURAL   WEALTH   OF   OHIO. 


TuE  Commissioner  of  Statistics  of  this  State,  in  his  recent  Report  in 
rejijard  to  the  Agriculture  of  Ohio,  discloses  some  valuahle  facts,  of 
which  the  following  is  a  digest.  The  remarkable  variations  will  in- 
terest our  readers : 

1.  Of  Wheat. — The  following  is  the  crop  of  wheat  raised  in  Ohio 
for  eight  successive  years  : 

In  1849 14,487,351  bushels. 

18.-)0 31,403,000  " 

18ol 25,309,225  " 

1852 22,902,774  « 

1853 17,118,311  « 

18r>4 11,819,110  " 

1855 19,569,820  « 

1850 15,353,837  « 

This  gives  most  remarkable  variations.     The  crop  of  1849  was  not 

half  that  of  1850 ;  and  that  of  1850  was  nearly  treble  that  of  1854! 

The  variations  in  the  production,  j>er  acre^  are  about  in  the  same  ratio 

as  that  of  the  general  aggregate. 

In  1850,  per  acre 17  bushels. 

1851,         "       15         " 

1854,         "       8        " 

The  average  of  eight  years'  production  per  acre,  is  fourteen  bushels; 
and  this  may  fairly  be  assumed  as  the  general  average  of  wheat  pro- 
duction in  Ohio.  Since  1854,  the  wheat  crop  of  Ohio  has  recovered. 
Ill  fact,  the  price  of  wheat  got  to  be  so  high  in  1856.  and  1857,  that 
farmers  could  afford  to  raise,  even  at  a  small  rate  of  production. 
There  is  no  probability,  however,  that  Ohio  will  soon  obtain  again 
the  great  production  of  1850,  or  that  the  United  States  will  even 
raise  any  very  great  surplus. 

Wheat,  as  a  grain,  does  not  seem  native  to  this  country;  but  corn, 
oats,  and  rice,  and  potatoes,  all  are,  and,  therefore — if  this  be  so — it 
is  not  surprising  that  the  native  plants  should  excel  in  strength  of 
growth.  The  wheat  has  three  great  enemies,  besides  drouth,  etc.  It 
has  the  winter  freezing,  the  summer  smut,  and  the  weevil,  all  to  con- 
tend with ;  and  each  of  these  has  frequently  killed  the  whole  crop  in 
eertain  localities. 

As  the  production  is  variable  so  is  the  price.  In  the  last  three 
years,  the  price  of  flour  at  Cincinnati  has  varied  from  $3.70  to  $8.00 
per  barrel.  In  a  length  of  time  the  average  price  of  flour  has  been 
?5  per  barrel,  which  is  about  equivalent  to  $1  per  bushel  for  wheat. 
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At  that  price,  and  an  average  production,  wheat  is  a  productive  crop. 
Thus :  an  acre,  fourteen  bushels,  at  $1  per  bushel,  814 ;  cost  of  culti- 
vating, 85 ;  seed,  $1 — net  profit,  88. 

This  counting  interest  at  eight  per  cent.,  should  make  a  well-im- 
proved wheat  field  worth  8100  per  acre.  But  we  suppose  the  best 
wheat  field  of  Ohio  may  be  bought  for  half  that. 

2.  Of  the  Corn  Crop. — Corn  is  the  real  staple  of  the  Ohio  valley, 
and  its  production  increases  much  more  rapidly  than  even  that  of 
population.  The  following  are  the  statistics  of  the  corn  crop  of  the 
last  eight  years : 

In  1849 59,078,696  bushela. 

1860 66,619,608  " 

1861 61,171,282  « 

1862 68,106,617  " 

1868 73,436,000  « 

1864 62,171.661  « 

1866 87,587,434  " 

1866 67,802,516  « 

Here  we  see  the  crop  has  vnifomily  been  less  in  alternate  years,  the 
even  years  being  bad  crops ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  aggregate  of 
each  two  years  has  increased  at  a  very  uniform  rate. 

Term  of  1849  and  1850 115,700,000  bushels. 

Term  of  1851  and  1862 119,800,000        " 

Term  of  1858  and  1864 125,600,000        * 

Term  of  1866  and  1866 145,600,000        " 

Looking  to  the  uniformity  of  these  results,  but  that  the  last  aggre- 
gate was  rather  large,  in  proportion,  than  in  1853-'54  we  doubt 
whether  the  aggregate  of  1857-'58  will  be  as  great  an  increase.  In- 
deed, if  it  shall  come  up  to  that  of  1855-56,  we  shall  be  surprised. 
The  average  of  these  crops  is  about  64,000,000  bushels,  which  may 
be  regarded  as  a  fair  average  for  Ohio. 

The  average  per  acre  of  the  corn -crop  is  thirty -five  hmheU,  There 
are  counties  which  have  raised  sixty  bushels  to  an  acre,  and  farms 
which  have  averaged  an  hundred^  but  these  are  in  remarkably  good 
seasons  and  districts.  They  are  not  common  cases.  On  the  whole, 
the  corn-crop  is  a  very  profitable  one,  and  will  long  remain  the  great 
staple  of  the  Ohio  valley. 


Ohio  Cities. — The  present  population  of  some  of  the  principal  ci- 
ties of  the  State  are  as  follows:  —  Cincinnati,  200,000;  Cleveland, 
60,000;  Columbus,  25,000;  Dayton,  16,000;  Toledo,  14,000;  Zanes- 
vilie,  12,000;  Steubenville,  10,000;  Chillicothe,  10,000;  Sandusky, 
10,000 ;  Springfield,  8,000.     No  other  city  has  more  than  5,000. 
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ON   THE   CHANGE   OF  SEED. 


Greater  importance  should  be  attached  by  the  farmer  to  the  proper 
selection  of  seed.  Obtaining  seed  from  different  localities  is' often 
resorted  to  with  good  results,  especially  of  such  crops  as  are  not  in- 
digenous to  a  particular  section.  The  Irish  potato,  for  instance, 
thrives  best  to  the  north  of  us.  Whenever  a  change  is  had,  it  is 
better  to  obtain  the  seed  from  a  northern  locality.  The  sweet  potato 
from  the  south,  when  a  change  of  seed  is  desired,  should  be  obtained 
from  where  it  is  at  home  and  grows  the  most  luxuriantly.  So  of 
wheat;  so  of  fruits,  etc.  It  is  our  opinion,  that  when  the  land  is 
well  tilled  and  manured,  the  seed  good  to  begin  with,  seasonably 
sown,  harvested  and  taken  care  of,  there  is  no  advantage,  as  a  gen- 
eral thin<r,  but  rather  a  disadvantage  resulting  from  the  changing  of 
field  and  garden -seeds,  whether  grains,  beans,  peas,  bulbs  or  roots. 
Propagate  from  the  best,  is  the  maxim  always  to  be  heeded.  Barley 
that  weighs  60  lbs.  per  bushel  will  make  stronger  and  more  vigorous 
plants  than  that  weighing  but  50  lbs.  ^*  Like  begets  like,''  is  an  old 
and  true  maxim. 

Hence,  let  the  farmer  go  through  his  wheat-field  and  select  the 
largest  and  best-filled  heads  for  seed,  and  continue  this  for  a  series 
of  years,  and  he  will  thus  essentially  increase  the  yield  per  acre.  So 
of  maize,  oats  and  rye.  The  farmer  should  select  his  seed-corn  in 
this  way  and  never  from  the  crib,  for  in  the  latter  case  it  may  have 
heated  and  thus  impaired  its  vitality,  or  even  destroyed  it  entirely. 

A  gardener  for  several  years  pursued  a  similar  course  with  his  beans, 
selecting  only  the  longest  pods  for  seed,  and  by  so  doing  greatly  in- 
creased the  yield,  as  every  year  produced  a  relatively  larger  propor- 
tion of  long  pods,  well  filled.  And  this  course  will  be  found  to  hold 
good  with  all  kinds  of  seeds. 

Hence,  it  being  true  that  good  qualities  are  transmissible  not  less 
than  bad  ones,  it  is  of  the  first  importance  that  you  have  good  seed. 
Having  made  sure  of  this,  there  is  no  necessity  for  changing  seed, 
incurring  the  danger  of  introducing  foal  seed  into  your  grounds. 
Would  that  farmers  and  gardeners  might  practice  these  hints  and 
save  their  own  seed,  as  indicated,  rather  than  use  the  gleanings,  as  is 
too  often  done,  especially  with  garden  products. 

Of  the  common  Scotch  bai*ley,  the  variety  called  Chevalier  is  besi^ 
having  produced  70  bushels  per  acre,  60  lbs.  per  bushel. 
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FEMALE   EDUCATION— WESTERN   ENTERPRISE   IN 

BEHALF. 

Of  tlie  marked  features  of  the  world's  progress,  none  strikes  us 
impressively  than  the  interest  felt  and  the  enterprise  directed  i 
half  of  female  education.     Female  Institutes  and  Female  Colleg' 
springing  up,  as  by  magic,  all  over  our  land.     This  is  a  work  we 
loved  to  contemplate,  and  one  which  has  engaged  not  only  our 
and  heart,  but  our  hands.     That  the  education  of  woman  has 
grossly  neglected,  it  may  be  stated  as  a  historical  fact  that, 
colleges  and  universities  have  been  established  and  munificent] 
dowcd  for  the  education  of  our  sons,  it  was  not  till  within  a  few 
that  either  public  or  private  munificence  has  been  appropriated  1 
clerical  education  of  our  daughters.     Their  minds,  till  lately, 
been  treated  as  though  incapable  of  receiving  more  than  the 
elements — the  A  B  C  of  literary  or  scientific  attainments;  and 
are  many  still  conservative  in  relation   to   the  extent  to  which 
attainments  should  be  made. 

Government  has,  up  to  this  time,  done  nothing  in  this  behalf 
private  enterprise  and  liberality  are  doing  nobly  and  munific< 
what  Government  has  criminally  neglected.  The  great  increa 
such  institutions,  is  one  of  the  brightest  signs  of  the  times,  an 
gurs  more  for  our  political  stability  and  future  greatness  thar 
kindred  efforts.  Woman,  directly  or  indirectly,  governs  society 
the  position  she  occupies  determines  the  measure  of  progress  h 
people.  The  first  natural  educator  of  the  race,  she  should  be 
pared  for  the  work,  as  well  as  fully  qualified  for  her  other  and 
responsible  duties.  The  best  legacy  that  parents  can  leave  to 
sons  and  daughters,  is  a  thorough,  practical  education.  This  i 
that  can  neither  be  alienated  or  lost;  and  while  other  sources 
fail,  this  will  be  ever  available. 

The  West  is  likely  to  be  blessed  and  honored  with  a  full  si 
■  of  these  institutions,  and  these,  too,  in  a  style  of  finish,  beauty 

grandeur  of  design,  and  a  convenience  of  internal  arrangement 

PI  passing  any  others  found  in  this  country.     We  have  exhibits 

former  numbers  a  view  of  the  beautiful  buildings  and  grounds  c 

II  Ohio  Female  College,  and  subsequently  that  of  Mount  Auburn, 

environ  of  the  city.     In  the  issue  before  us,  we  give  place  to  a 
tiful  cut  of  Tcrre  Haute  Female  College,  Indiana.     This  one,  er 
at  a  cost  of  some  $00,000,  is  to  open  on  the  8th  of  the  present  m 
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and  to  be  inaugurated  as  a  College,  fully  officered  with  a  corps  of  able 
instructors,  under  the  direction  of  Rev.  John  Covert,  who  has  become 
deservedly  distinguished  for  his  successful  efforts  in  this  behalf.  The 
one  at  Lyons,  erected  by  him  the  past  year,  will  open  at  the  same 
time.  These  are  to  form  the  basis  of  a  University,  on  a  more  ex- 
tended plan,  somewhere  in  the  West — probably  at  St.  Louis — which, 
together,  will  embrace  a  course  of  instruction,  as  extensive  and  com- 
plete as  is  furnished  by  our  colleges  and  universities  for  the  other  sex. 
And  here,  it  is  due  to  say  of  the  projector  of  these  Institutions,  that 
it  is  with  indomitable  energy  and  perseverance  he  has  reared  to  com- 
pletion, these  noble  colleges  during  a  year  of  the  most  unprecedented 
pecuniary  embarrassment  our  country  has  ever  experienced,  and  every 
thing  seems  to  promise  most  favorable  for  their  being  filled  as  soon  as 
opened.  It  is  also  due  to  him  to  state  that  the  Ohio  Female  College 
and  the  American  College,  at  Glendale,  now  prosperous  institutions, 
owe  their  origin  to  his  efforts.  These  are  guarantees  to  the  public  for 
the  accomplishment  of  the  grand  design  he  has  in  contemplation, 
which  must  inspire  with  confidence  those  who  may  become  interested 
in  its  consummation. 

Shall  not  the  West  have  the  first  Female  University?  It  is  within 
the  compass  of  their  ability  and  we  trust  it  will  be  theirs  to  reap  the 
blessings  and  benefits  of  so  grand  an  enterprise. 

We  rejoice  not  only  in  the  number,  but  in  the  taste,  beauty,  com- 
fort and  attractivenesss  of  these  establishments.  Further,  we  hope  to 
see  tlicni  crowded  with  devoted  students,  who  may  become  gems  in 
our  country's  diadem  and  lend  a  luster  to  our  country's  glory  that 
no  nation  has  yet  enjoyed.  We  have  an  abiding  confidence  in  the 
prospective  greatness  of  our  Republic,  and  if  there  is  any  one  thing 
that  strengthens  this  faith  more  than  another,  it  is  the  growing  in- 
terest felt  and  thus  ostensibly  manifested  in  female  education. 


!»»•■ 


Ants  and  Fruit-trees. — Many  really  suppose  that  ants  are  inju- 
rious to  fruit  trees.  This  is  not  so.  They  visit  fruit-trees  invested 
with  plant-lice,  both  roots  and  branches,  and  seem  to  use  the  lice  as 
their  milk-kine.  They  are  sought  by  the  ants  because  of  a  sweet 
fluid  furnished  by  these  lice,  which  supplies  them  with  nutrition. 
This  accounts  for  their  being  about  fruit-trees.  Take  warning,  then, 
when  you  see  the  ants  busily  ascending" and  descending  in  regular 
succession,  young  trees,  and  immediately  apply  ashes  or  lime  to  them 
when  the  dew  is  on ;  also,  apply  one  or  both  to  the  roots. 
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CINCINNATI  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY'S  CIRCULAR. 


The  Autumnal  Exhibition  of  tliis  Society  will  commence  in  the  City 
Lot,  adjoining  the  City  Buildings,  on  Eighth  Street,  between  Plum 
and  Western  Row,  Cincinnati,  Tuesday,  September  2l8t,  1858,  and 
continue  for  two  weeks. 

We  have  every  assurance  from  our  enterprising  Horticulturists, 
that  the  forthcoming  Exhibition,  in  the  supply  of  beautiful  Flowers 
and  Vegetables,  by  members  of  the  Society,  will  be  the  most  magnifi- 
cent ever  witnessed  in  the  West. 

The  care,  preparation  and  arrangement  of  the  grounds,  will  be  as- 
signed to  the  most  eminent  Artists  in  that  line,  in  this  section  of  the 
country.  Nothing  will  be  left  undone,  that  can  possibly  be  done,  to 
make  the  place  one  of  universal  enjoyment,  the  occasion  one  of  de- 
light and  the  scene  one  of  Arcadian  beauty  and  loveliness. 

The  greatest  and  only  deficiency  apprehended,  is  in  the  Fruit  de- 
partment. To  remedy  this,  an  appeal  is  now  made  to  the  goddess 
Pomona,  wherever  she  may  hold  court  this  fickle  season. 

The  Society  invokes  the  aid  of  Pomologists  and  Fruit-growers  gen- 
erally, out  of  a  pure  love  of  the  laudable  enterprise.  They  can  not 
promise  large  premiums  in  the  way  of  dollars  "  that  will  perish  in  the 
using ;''  but  they  can  do  more.  They  promise  that  a  rich  reward  will 
be  found  in  the  fact,  of  contributing  toward  the  innocent  delight, 
recreation  and  instruction  of  thousands  of  every  age,  sex  and  condi- 
tion of  life,  ranging  from  prattling  childhood  to  the  maturest  years. 
Those  only  know  who  have  been  identified  with  this  institution  from 
its  foundation,  how  many  have  been  rescued  and  redeemed;  who  have 
had  a  latent  predilection  for  the  fascinating  pursuits  of  Floriculture, 
Horticulture  and  Pomology,  which,  but  for  this,  would  have  been 
sufiered  to  die  away.  How  many,  who  a  few  years  since,  thought 
they  had  not  the  requisite  skill  to  cultivate  a  Balsam,  are  now  revel- 
ing in  a  conservatory  of  the  choicest  exotics !  How  many,  a  few 
years  since,  who  were  ignorant  of  the  sexuality  in  Strawberries,  are 
now  leading  cultivators  and  instructors  in  that  department  of  precious 
fruit !     But  enough. 

Friends  of  Horticulture !  we  invoke  your  aid  in  the  enterprize 
above  designated.  The  Society  will  be  happy  to  receive  whatever 
specimens  of  Apples,  Peaches,  Pears,  Grapes,  etc.,  that  you  may  be 
able  to  forward.     Let  them  come  by  Express,  Railroad  or  Steamboat, 
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addressed  to  John  F.  Dair  &  Co.,  40  and  42  Lower  Market-street, 
Cincinnati,  so  as  to  reach  here  as  early  in  the  week  as  practicable, 
commencing  the  20th  of  September.  Accompanying  the  specimens, 
let  a  complete  list  be  forwarded  by  each  contributor,  with  such  re- 
marks as  he  or  she  may  deem  useful  and  proper.  Write  your  own 
name  and  location  plain,  that  there  may  be  no  blunders  to  atone  for 
by  the  printer.  Wherever  and  whenever  it  is  possible,  come  along 
yourselves  and  be  edified,  at  least,  if  not  instructed. 

For  Premium  List,  address  Dr.  I.  J.  Allen,  Secretary  Cincinnati 
Horticultural  Society.  The  Society  will  pay  all  freight  and  express 
charges  for  transportation.  William  Stoms, 

President  Cincinnati  Horticultural  Society. 
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NUT-TREES  IN  VIRGINIA. 

BY  H.  C.  WILLIAMS,  OF  FALLS  CHURCH,  FAIRFAX  COUNTY. 

The  Persian  Walnut  or  Madeira  Xut — Juglaus  regia — succeeds  well 
in  this  part  of  the  State,  and  deserves  more  extensive  culture  than  it 
receives.  In  this  neighborhood  there  are  two  varieties  in  cultivation, 
one  of  which  is  quite  large;  but  the  other,  the  "thin-shelled  variety," 
of  less  dimensions,  famed  for  the  superior  flavor  of  the  nut  as  well  as 
for  the  better  bearing  qualities  of  the  tree,  is  to  be  preferred. 

The  Pican  —  Carya  olivaeformis — may  be  cultivated  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  Persian  Walnut,  on  a  generous  soil,  and  will  come  into 
bearing  in  twelve  or  fifteen  years.  In  the  Capital  Grounds,  in  the 
city  of  Washington,  there  is  a  fine  young  tree,  which  has  fruited  for 
several  years,  and  the  nuts  are  of  equal  size  to  those  found  in  the 
shops  from  the  South  west. 

In  cultivating  this  as  well  as  the  preceding,  the  terminal  or  leading 
branch  should  be  cut  off"  when  the  tree  is  eight  feet  high,  so  as  to 
form  a  round  head.  For  the  lawn,  it  is  a  quick-growing  and  highly 
ornamental  tree. 

The  Filhrrt — Corylus  avellana — is  also  to  be  found  in  some  gardens 
in  this  vicinity.  It  is  adapted  to  our  soil  and  climate,  and  should  have 
its  cultivation  extended. 

The  European  Chestnut — Castanea  vesca — of  which  a  few  trees  are 
occasionally  found,  is  too  much  neglected.  It  is  a  very  ornamental 
tree,  and  may  be  ingrafted  upon  our  common  wild  chestnut,  which  is 
said  to  cause  its  early  fructification.  This  tree  should  be  in  all  col- 
lections of  useful  and  ornamental  trees. 
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MORE    ABOUT    THE    GRAPE. 


Dear  Sir  :  So  little  is  known  of  the  true  cultivation  of  the  Catawba 
Grape  in  this  country,  that  I  am  excusable,  notwithstanding  my  hum- 
ble position  in  the  agricultural  profession,  for  venturing  to  occupy  a 
page  in  your  scientific  journal  with  a  thought  or  two  on  the  subject. 

The  vine-growers  of  this  country  differ  among  themselves  most 
radically  in  their  theories^  but  they  all  pursue  essentially  the  same 
practice;  all  adopting  the  old  method  of  close  planting  and  frequent 
pruning.  It  is  tl^s  method  which  is  now  the  subject  of  discussion  in 
the  vineyards.  Some  of  the  more  intelligent  growers  are  anxious  to 
try  an  American  method  of  cultivating  the  American  grape.  Vine- 
growers  are  debating  this  question  with  great  earnestness  and  intelli- 
gence. Many  years  of  practical  experience  will  elapse  before  it  can 
be  solved.  To  aid  that  solution,  theoretically,  is  the  object  of  these 
remarks. 

The  first  fact  noticeable  in  the  Catawba  vine  is  its  immense  vege- 
tative power,  often  sending  up  stems  from  forty  to  fifty  feet  long  in  a 
single  year,  and  often  in  five  years  sending  down  roots  to  the  depth 
of  fifteen  feet.  We  dwarf  this  American  giant  into  bushes  about  six 
feet  high,  limiting  them  to  two  or  three  shoots,  and  planting  them 
from  three  to  six  feet  apart.  This  is  not  practiced  with  any  other 
plant  of  similar  vegetative  power;  for  the  reason  generally  given,  that 
it  subjects  the  plant  to  disease  and  deteriorates  its  productive  energy. 
But  it  has  been  persisted  in  for  fifty  years,  with  the  grape,  till  our 
vineyards  have  ceased  to  be  productive,  and  many  are  cutting  them 
up  in  despair.  A  late  agricultural  journal  published  here  advises  the 
abandonment  of  the  grape  culture  entirely. 

A  second  fact  as  to  this  grape  is  not  less  noticeable — its  sensibility 
to  dampness,  mold  and  decay,  when  not  sufficiently  aired  and  ventil- 
ated. This  is  generally  admitted  and  clearly  seen.  That  our  old 
mode  of  close  planting,  heading-down  and  crowding  to  the  earth, 
with  a  view  to  get  branches  as  near  the  ground  as  possible,  is  not 
calculated  to  remove  this  difficulty,  is  clear  to  all  and  self-evident. 
It  fills  the  whole  vineyard  with  sweat,  and  the  sun  and  wind  operate 
but  slowly  in  drying  it. 

A  hunch  of  grappR  suffers  from  the  ascending  current  of  sweat  from 
the  leaves  of  the  vine  ilirectly  beneath  it^  in  a  peculiar  manner.  Hence 
the  whole  effort  of  the  vine  in  a  state  of  nature,  is  to  get  away  with 
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its  fruit  from  any  such  ascending  current.  Observe  its  natural  habit 
of  growth.  The  stem,  naked  of  leaves  or  branches,  rises  to  a  great 
hight  in  the  air,  and  then  spreads  its  whole  immense  tissue  of  shoots 
and  foliage  in  horizontal  directions,  like  a  vast  canopy.  The  fruit 
hangs  protected  by  the  shadow  of  the  leaves  above,  but  not  subjected 
to  the  perspiration  of  its  leaves  below.  Around  and  beneath  play  the 
airs  of  heaven  free  and  unobstructed,  while  above  shines  the  sun, 
elaborating  in  the  upper  foliage  the  juices  of  the  grape,  changing,  by 
a  constant  miracle,  its  water  into  wine  for  the  marriage  feast. 

To  dwarf,  I  repeat,  this  American  giant  into  mere  bushes,  six  feet 
high  and  from  three  to  six  feet  apart,  and  to  bind  it  by  withes  to 
short  stakes,  is  to  ignore  its  habit  of  growth  completely:  a  thing 
which  the  whole  experience  of  agriculture  opposes,  and  which,  but 
for  the  fact  that  the  German  race  had  hold  of  it,  would  have  been 
given  up  twenty  years  ago.  But  the  German  race  never  gives  up 
any  thing. 

A  third  leading  fact  of  the  Catawba  vine,  is  its  prcliensile  quality. 
No  sooner  docs  the  smallest  branch  appear,  but  with  it  appear  ten- 
drils soft  and  flexible,  sensitive  to  contact,  which  take  hold  on  sur- 
rounding objects  and  fix  the  position  of  the  leader  forever,  for  they 
harden  by  age  and  cling  even  the  more  tightly  after  death.  The  ob- 
ject of  this  arrangement  is  to  exclude  the  possibility  of  any  twist  or 
contortion  of  the  leader,  by  which  the  natural  conduits  of  the  sap 
may  be  obstructed.  But  regardless  of  this  vital  law  of  the  plant, 
what  docs  the  vine-dresser  do?  lie  cuts  off  the  tendrils,  tears  the 
leader  from  its  course,  bends  it  back  toward  the  earth  in  a  bow,  and 
tics  its  head  down  with  a  yellow  willow-knot,  thus  violating  the  third 
great  law  of  the  plant's  nature.  How  can  the  fruit  escape  disease? 
It  is  only  under  very  rare  and  peculiar  circumstances  that  a  good 
crop  ensues. 

A  fourth  fact  of  the  Catawba  vine,  is  its  wonderful  depth  of  root. 
Could  we  loosen  the  earth  by  volcanic  power  to  the  depth  of  forty 
{'qq\,  the  roots  of  the  great  Catawba  would  follow  down  and  revel  at 
that  depth.  Its  sap  with  peristaltic  power  would  rise  from  those  sub- 
tcrrnncan  canals  and  shoot  into  the  air  like  a  fountain.  But  the  pop- 
ular culture  allows  the  vine  no  depth  of  root.  The  soil  is  never  un- 
dor-draiucd,  nor  opened  below  the  depth  of  good  garden  culture — say 
twenty  inches.  Not  being  under-drained,  it  soon  re-pachs  and  closes 
its  glued  and  clayey  grasp  upon  the  radical  spongioles,  choking  and 
damming  their  channels,  and  pinching  them  into  absolute  starvation. 
The  disappointed  vine  is  forced  to  content  itself  with  surface -roots. 
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which  are  doomed  to  be  alternately  burned  and  chilled,  wett 
dried,  by  the  seasons. 

I  grieve  for  the  jolly  grape,  and  boldly  assert  that  our  Gc 
teachers  have  failed  to  comprehend  our  American  Bacchus.  Gi^ 
vine  more  room  in  the  air — more  room  in  the  earth.  Like  our  i 
HowARTH — who  may  possibly  be  cracked,  but  is  right  on  this 
— I  plead  for  the  noble  vine  of  our  southern  sun — the  child  o 
warm  latitude  and  our  teeming  soil.  I  long  to  breathe  freer 
I  drink  his  glass,  and  to  know  that  the  generous  vineyard  ^ 
yields  it,  is  not  a  hospital  of  invalid  plants,  subjected,  by  unm 
training  and  pruning,  to  chronic  diseases.  I  never  see  the  "  b< 
system"  practiced,  but  I  think  of  a  lateral  curvature  of  the  spi 

You  will  perhaps  come  to  the  conclusion  that  I  am  visionary 
that  my  probable  intention  is,  like  some  romantic  girl,  or  poet,  t 
ommend  suffering  the  Catawba  to  run  wild.  Such  is  not  my  i 
tion.  I  shall  propose  a  plan  of  culture,  which  seems  to  me  at 
economical  and  in  a  comparative  degree  conformable  to  nature, 
your  leave,  I  shall  advocate  the  method  referred  to  in  another 
munication.  It  is  one  which  I  have  seen  practiced  by  Gei 
themselves  with  success.  E.  P 

Mill  Creek  Township,  August  1,  1858. 


MANURES. 


T.  W.  Field,  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Farmers'  Club  of  the  j 
lean  Institute,  on  Manures,  states  the  following  propositions : 

1.  Manure  does  not  waste  so  long  as  it  is  unfermented  or  i 
solved,  and  these  conditions  may  be  effected  by  drying  or  satur 

2.  Fresh  manure  is  unfit  for  food  for  plants. 

3.  Fermenting  manure,  in  contact  with  inert  matter,  has  the 
of  neutralizing  vicious  properties,  such  as  the  tannic  acid  of  pea 
making  it  a  fertilizer. 

4.  Manure  wastes  in  two  ways — the  escape  of  gas,  and  the  di 
ing  of  its  soluble  salts. 

5.  The  creative  power  of  manure,  mixed  with  other  substaui 
capable  of  multiplying  its  value  many  times. 

6.  The  value  of  manure  to  crops  is  in  proportion  to  its  divis; 
through  the   soil.      The   golden   rule  of  farming  should  be : 
quantities  of  manure  thoroughly  divided  and  intermingled  wii 
soil. 
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THE  TELEGRAPH— THE  LAST  GREAT  ACHIEVEMENT  OF 
SCIENCE— THE  LAYING  OF  THE  ATLANTIC  CABLE. 


Some  of  the  most  wonderful  results  of  the  human  intellect  have  beeu 
witnessed  in  the  last  fifty  years.  The  mind  unfettered,  its  activities 
have  been  directed  more  to  the  practical — the  useful,  than  in  any 
former  period.  Science,  conducting  its  investigations  on  the  princi- 
ples of  induction,  has  built  a  pyramid  of  strength  reaching  to  the 
heavens,  with  its  marble  blocks  covered  with  the  inscriptions  of  its 
achievements.     We  read  some  of  those  more  conspicuous. 

Fulton  launched  the  first  steamboat  in  1807 ;  now  there  are  over 
four  thousand  traversing  the  waters  of  America  alone.  In  1825.  the 
first  railroad  was  put  in  operation  in  Massachusetts.  In  1800.  there 
was  not  a  single  railroad  in  the  world ;  now,  in  the  United  States 
alone,  there  are  over  19,000  miles,  and  in  America,  over  22,000 — 
costing  more  than  two  hundred  and  eighty-five  millions  of  dollars. 
Hoe's  printing  press,  capable  of  printing  20,000  copies  an  hour,  is 
a  very  recent  discovery.  Gas-light  was  unknown  in  1800 ;  now,  every 
city  and  town  of  any  pretention,  is  lighted  with  gas.  Daguerre  com- 
municated to  the  world  his  beautiful  invention  in  1839 ;  and  now  the 
exact  likeness  of  every  friend  and  relative  is  preserved  and  cherished 
as  dearly  as  a  household  deity.  Gun-cotton  and  chloroform  are  dis- 
coveries but  a  few  years  old,  while  in  what  may  be  denominated  the 
mechanics  of  industry,  the  patented  and  unpatented  improvements  are 
literally  innumerable.  But  the  last,  the  great  achievement  of  science 
and  art  which  has  just  electrified  two  hemispheres,  is  the  successfully 
laying  of  the  Telegraph  Cable  across  the  Atlantic! 

The  Electric  Telegraph  had  its  beginning  in  1845.  The  Electric 
Magnet  was  discovered  in  1812 ;  and  after  repeated  unsuccess^l  ef- 
forts to  join  the  two  continents  with  an  electric  wire,  it  has  now 
passed  into  history  that  the  feat  has  been  performed  through  the  in- 
domitable energy — the  untiring  perseverance  of  Cyrus  W.  Field, 
of  New-York.  This  is  regarded  rightfully  the  greatest  achievement 
of  modern  times,  and  one  which  must  be  hailed  as  binding  the  nations 
of  the  earth  in  more  than  electric  bonds. 

The  fleet  that  was  finally  successful  in  laying  the  Telegraph  Cable, 
sailed  from  Queenstown,  N.  S.,  on  Saturday  the  17th  of  July,  and  ar- 
rived in  mid-ocean  on  Wednesday  the  28thj  made  the  splice  at  1  P.  M. 
on  Thursday  the  29th,  and  then  separated,  the  Agamemnon  and  Yal- 
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orous  bound  to  Valeutia,  Ireland,  and  the  Niagara  and  Gorgon  for 
Trinity  Bay,  New  Foundland,  where  the  latter  arrived  August  5th. 
It  is  1698  nautical,  or  1950  statute  miles,  from  Valentia  to  Trinity 
Bay.  More  than  two-thirds  of  this  distance,  the  water  is  over  two 
miles  in  depth. 

When  the  announcement  of  this  event  was  heralded  forth,  it  sent  a 
thrill  through  the  entire  country,  whose  pulsations  have  not  ceased  or 
waned  since  the  fact  was  first  telegraphed  that  the  circuit  was  com- 
plete. Demonstrations  of  enthusiasm  and  joy  are  now  borne  upon 
every  breeze — of  celebrations,  by  firing  of  guns,  illuminations,  etc., 
from  one  end  of  the  continent  to  the  other;  and  this,  too,  when  all 
were  predicting  its  failure  and  treating  its  great  champion  as  a  vision- 
ary— a  fanatical  projector  of  a  wild  and  impracticable  scheme. 

The  early  history  of  the  Electric  Telegraph  is  most  marked,  and 
now  will  doubtless  be  received  with  no  common  interest.  It  was  at  a 
dinner  on  board  a  steamer,  in  acknowledgment  of  the  hospitalities  re- 
ceived from  the  inhabitants  of  St.  Johns,-'"^  at  which  Peter  Cooper,  Esq., 
President  of  the  New-York,  New-Foundland  and  London  Telegraph 
Company,  presided,  the  following  toast,  among  others,  was  given : 

"The  steed  called  Lightning — say  the  Fates — 
Was  tamed  in  the  United  States ; 
'Twas  Franklin's  hand  that  caught  the  horse, 
'Twas  harnessed  by  Professor  Morse." 

Which  called  from  Prof.  Morse  the  following  response : 

I  thank  you,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  most  cordially,  for  the  flattering  mention 
you  have  made  of  me,  in  connection  with  the  electric  telegraph,  for  it  expresses 
the  kindness,  the  good  will,  the  generosity  of  your  own  hearts.  But,  Ladies  and 
Gentlemen,  I  place  myself  as  one  only  among  the  instrumentalities  in  this  great 
enterprize  of  binding  the  nations  together  in  the  bands  of  electrical  intercourse. 
It  is  thus,  only,  that  [  find  relief  from  what  I  may  truly  style  the  oppression  of 
praise.  Let  me  explain.  It  would  be  hypocrisy  in  me  to  affect  callousness,  or 
indifference  to  the  good  opinion  of  my  fellows.  No;  I  confess  to  a  deep  feeling 
of  gratification  in  receiving  this  evidence  that  the  labors  and  sacrifices  of  so 
many  years  of  my  life  have  not  been  thrown  away  upon  an  impracticable — a 
chimerical  dream.  I  have  not,  however,  so  superficial  a  self-knowledge,  as  not 
to  be  aware,  that  there  is  something  within  this  bosom  ever  ready  to  kindle  into 
a  selfish  pride  at  the  least  spark  of  praise — a  pride  that  would  give  utterance  to 
the  arrogant  boast,  "  Is  not  this  great  Babylon  that  I  have  built,  by  the  might 
of  my  power,  and  for  the  honor  of  my  majesty?'  Who  is  it  that  commands  the 
lightnings  to  go,  and  they  go?     Who  gave  the  telegraph  to  the  world? 

In  answer  to  these  questions,  Prof.  Morse  said : 

At  two  sessions  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  my  petition  for  the  pe- 
cuniary aid  of  tlie  Government  to  construct  tlie  experimental  line  of  telegraph 
from  Washington  to  Baltimore,  to  test  its  practicability  and  utility,  dragged  its 
slow  length  along,  and  at  the  close  of  {\\c  session  of  1842  and  1843,  threatened 
a  result  as  inauspicious  as  the  previous  session  of  18;i7  and  1838.  I  need  not 
more  than  allude  to  the  fact,  that  in  the  previous  session  of  1837,  I  had  ex- 


*  St.  John's  Ledger^  Nova  Scotia. 
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pended  all  the  peeunUrj  msans  I  pdnaewwd,  to  tastain  myMlf  at  Waahlnglsa^ 
while  urging  upon  the  attention  of  Congress  then  untried,  thia  then  geamiUj^ 
esteemed  Tisionary  enterprise  of  electrio  idegraph.  Years  were  requhvdto 
put  myself  again  in  a  pecuniary  condition  to  appear^belbre  Congress  with  mj. 
invention,  and  now  I  saw  the  last  day  of  another  entire  session  Jnst  about  to 
close,  and  with  it  the  prospect  of  still  another  year  s  delay.  My  Mil  had,  Ib- 
deed,  passed  the  House.  It  was  on  the  calendar  of  the  Senate^  but  the  eTwainji 
of  the  last  day  had  commenced,  with  more  than  one  hundred  bills  to  be  oomUU 
ered  and  passed  upon  before  mine  should  be  reached.  Wearied  with  the  anxi- 
ety of  suspense,  I  consulted  with  one  of  my  senatorial  friends;  he  thought  tlM 
chance  of  reaching  it  so  small,  that  he  adTised  me  to  consider  it  as  lost.  In  % 
state  of  mind  I  must  leave  you  to  imagine,  1  returned  to  my  lodgings  to  make 
my  preparations  for  returning  home  the  tiezt  day.  My  fkrnds  were  redooed  to 
the  fraction  of  a  dollar.  In  Uie  morning,  as  I  was  about  to  sit  down  to  bnolL- 
faat,  the  servant  announced  that  a  young  lady  desired  to  see  me  in  the  parlor. 
It  was  the  daughter  of  my  excellent  friend  and  college  olass-mate,  the  Commio> 
sioner  of  Patents.  She  called,  she  said,  by  her  father's  permission,  and  in  tlio 
exuberance  of  her  own  joy,  to  announce  to  me  the  passage  of  the  Tel^^pli  UU, 
at  midnight,  but  a  moment  before  the  Senate*s  adjournment.  Thi»  wm  tie  tum-^ 
ing  point  of  the  Telegraph  mvenOon  m  America.  As  an  appropriate  aeknowM^ 
ment  for  her  sympathy  and  kindness — a  sympathy  whioh  only  a  woman  eoa 
feel  and  express — I  promised  that  the  first  despatch,  by  the  first  lino  of  tolo- 
graph  from  Washington  to  Baltimore,  should  be.  indited  by  her.  To  which  dio 
replied,  "  I  will  hold  you  to  your  word.''  In  about  a  year  fhmi  that  timo  ihtt 
line  was  completed,  and  every  thing  being  prepared,  I  apprised  my  yooag 
friend  of  the  fact.  A  note  from  her  enclosed  this  despatch:  "What  rath  Qt» 
WROUGHT ! "  ThfM  were  the  fiint  w«rdt  thai  pasted  t^Min  the  deetrk  trarcs^  on  lis 
JiTBt  completed  line  m  America!  None  could  have  been  chosen,  more  in  aoeovd- 
ance  with  my  own  feelings.  It  baptieed  the  American  Felegrt^h  with  the  name  ^- 
itt  Author/  It  placed  the  crown  of  success  and  of  honor  where  it  belonged,  I 
lately  somewhere  read,  in  an  article  on  the  Telegraph,  written  apparency  by  ooo 
not  friendly  to  me,  this  sentiment,  "that  the  Telegraph  is  too  magnificent  an 
invention  to  have  its  glory  concentrated  in  a  single  man."  *^Ab  hoeie  fae  «•! 
doceri.^  I  assent  to  the  justness  of  this  sentiment,  giving  it,  however,  a  widtr' 
application  than  the  writer  probably  intended.  Ib  there  an  invention  or  dlo- 
covory,  great  or  small,  or  operation  in  arts  or  arms,  that  has  been  achieved  bj  onf 
mind,  independent  of  aid  derived  fh>m  the  co-operation  of  others?  WellingtoBy 
Napoleon,  Scott,  may  plan  the  most  brilliant  campaigns;  but  of  what  aToiTuo 
brilliant  plans,  unless  carried  out  to  suooess?  and  how  can  they  thus  be  canrlad. 
out  but  by  the  co-operation  of  thousands  of  others? 

Was  Watt  unaided  by  the  co-operation  of  other  minds  in  elaborating  hia  MOfr 
nificent  invention — that  indefatigable  drudge,  the  steam-engine?  Was  Folto^ 
alone  in  achieving  steam-navigation?  Did  Whitney  find  noOiing  of  other  m«n*| 
labors  to  incorporate  into  his  invaluable  cotton-gin;  or  Arkwright  find  prepafoa 
no  mechanical  appliances  already  in  use^  for  his  spinning-Jenny?  Does  tli% 
poet,  or  the  rhetorician,  weave  his  beautiful  web  of  imagery  tnm  no  tisane  piif> 
pared  for  him  by  the  traveler,  and  historian,  and  the  naturalist?  No:  the  oo-' 
operation  of  other  minds  is  as  necessary  to  the  success  of  evorr  design,  as  thi| 
design  itself.  We  can  not  be  independent  of  others.  Plaee  me,  then,  C^tlemon, 
where  you  will  in  the  chain  of  instrumentaliUea.  I  look  behind  and  before  M^' 
and  I  see  in  the  vista  of  the  past  and  of  the  ftttnre,  a  long  proeeesion  of  eo-e|pe- 
rators,  without  whom  mv  thought,  however  brilliant,  conld  never  have  been  n^ 
alizcd.  To  them  all,  whether  present  or  absent,  I  would  render  here,  at  least 
the  homage  of  thanks.  The  enterprise  we  have  undertaken,  haa  thus  fiur  had^ 
and  will  still  require,  the  co-operation  of  all;  and  happy  am  I  in  peroeiTing 
and  acknowledging  the  co-operation  of  the  Governor  and  Council,  of  Seeretuy 
and  Attorney-General,  and  Ix^gislature,  of  all  the  ofiEieers  of  the  Government^  of 
the  clergy  and  laity,  and  of  hundreds  of  private  indiTidnals,  i^.  this  beantiftd. 
and  picturesque  city.  I  claim  for  my  xewaxd  the  gimUfieation  I  oan  not  hoi 
feel  with  an  intensity  which  I  oan  aoweelj  Ibid  irom  to  <nirei%  thai  tto  flir 
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vorite  dream  of  three  and  twenty  years  of  my  life,  whose  realization  I  haTe 
cherished  day  and  night:  to  wit,  that  universal  humanity  is  to  be  bound  in  a 
true  and  social  fraternity  by  instantaneous  communication  of  thought,  is  now 
near  its  consummation. 

How  has  the  most  sanguine  hopes  of  the  inventor  by  this  last  great 
triumph  been  realized.  So  remarkable  are  the  circumstances  attend- 
ing this  wonderful  invention,  we  have  deemed  them  worthy  of  inser- 
tion. As  presaging  what  has  just  been  accomplished  and  giving 
honor  to  whom  honor  is  due,  we  would  add  that,  in  a  letter  to  Hon. 
John  C.  Spencer,  then  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  dated  August  lOih, 
1843,  after  detailing  the  results  with  certain  experiments  with  the 
prepared  wire,  in  one  continuous  line  of  160  miles,  Mr.  Morse  says: 

Some  careful  experiments  on  the  decomposing  power  at  various  distances 
were  made,  from  wliich  the  law  of  propulsion  has  been  deduced,  verifying  the 
results  of  Ohm,  and  those  wliich  I  made  in  the  summer  of  1842,  and  alluded  to 
in  my  letter  to  the  Hon.  C.  G.  Ferris,  and  published  in  the  House  report  of  the 
last  Congress. 

The  practical  inference  from  this  law  is  thai  a  telegrc^>hic  commumcation  on  the 
deetrtMnagnetic  plan,  ma^,  icith  certainty,  he  established  across  the  Atlantic  Ocetuil 
Startling  as  tMs  may  now  seeni,  I  am  confident  the  time  will  come  when  this  prq^eet 
fffiil  be  realized. 

Familiar  as  the  mind  has  been  made  with  the  operations  and  ex- 
ploits of  this  wonderful  invention,  what  an  impulse  has  the  announce- 
ment that  the  mystic  wire  now  connects  the  two  hemispheres  produced. 
Truly  will  it  make  of  our  globe  an  immense  whispering  gallery,  and 
of  its  moral  achievements  no  tongue  is  permitted  to  utter  them. 

We  distinctly  recognize  in  this  achievement,  the  creation  of  new 
bonds  of  commercial  and  social  union  between  the  nations  thus  won- 
derfully connected,  and  that  he  who,  a  short  time  since,  was  regarded 
among  the  wildest  visionaries,  will  henceforth  be  placed  in  the  list 
of  the  world's  great  ones  and  reap  from  it  an  ample  recompense  for 
his  many  labors  and  sacrifices ;  and  though  he  may  not  have  been 
the  first  in  conceiving  the  grand  idea,  he  is  certainly  one  in  whose 
vocabulary  the  word  failure  was  not  found,  and  gloriously  accom- 
plished, after  five  years  hard  labor,  what  few  would  have  undertaken^ 
or  having  undertaken,  would  not  have  abandoned  amid  the  discour- 
agements attendant  upon  its  prosecution. 

We  say,  then,  let  the  name  of  Cyrus  W.  Field  stand  high  npon 
the  list  of  the  world's  benefactors.  We  rejoice  in  the  prospective 
fruition  of  his  successful  labors. 

What  may  we  look  for  next?  Discovery  is  not  yet  ended.  The 
intellect  of  man  is  awake,  exploring  every  mine  of  knowledge  and 
searching  useful  information  from  earth,  air  and  sea,  and  applying  it 
to  every  department  of  art  and  industry. 
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JOTTINGS   BY   THE   WAY. 


On  a  recent  excursion  to  Madison,  Indiana,  we  made  some  obser- 
vations which  we  will  briefly  note.  A  visit  with  our  old  friend,  Mr. 
W.  R.  Todd,  was,  as  ever,  quite  interesting.  He  is  one  of  the  most 
successful  Apiarians  m  Indiana.  He  persistently  follows  the  old 
method  of  keeping  bees,  with  but  slight  variations.  He  makes  his 
own  hives,  which  are  simply-constructed  boxes,  containing  about  a 
cubic  foot  independent  of  the  slant-bottom,  which  makes  his  hives 
about  four  inches  deeper  in  front,  giving  such  an  inclination  in  the 
plane  of  the  bottom  board  as  that  the  bees  can  easily  rid  themselves 
of  their  dead,  or  of  worms  that  may  fall  upon  this  inclined  plane. 
Upon  the  top  and  independent  of  the  hive,  he  places  supers  of  about 
six  inches  in  depth  and  of  the  size  of  the  hive,  with  glass  in  the  rear 
covered  by  a  slide.  This  hive  is  simple,  easily  made  of  boards  jointed 
at  the  mill,  but  not  planed,  and  a  full  inch  and  a  quarter  in  thickness. 
After  a  long  experience,  he  considers  it  better  than  any  patent  hive 
he  has  ever  seen  ;  and  judging  from  his  success,  we  are  inclined  to 
think  them  as  good  as  any.  He  accords  with  us  that  a  hive  destitute 
of  a  queen  is  sure  to  be  immediately  ravaged  by  the  moth  and  rob- 
bers, while,  with  a  queen,  such  event  will  never  take  place,  unless  the 
bees  have  been  first  incited  by  preying  upon  hives  destitute  of  a 
queen  ;  /A/ //,  often,  they  attack  in  such  numbers  as  to  lay  waste  any 
hive.  But  the  great  difficulty  of  keeping  bees  arises  from  care  not 
being  had  in  taking  queenless  hives  before  they  are  thus  depredated. 
Mr.  Todd  has  about  one  hundred  stands  in  good  condition.  Some 
of  them  will  hold  a  barrel,  all  filled  with  honey;  he  rarely  loses  a 
hive  from  the  moth.  Any  one  wishing  a  good  stand,  or  a  number 
of  them,  can  gcT  them  of  him  on  good  terms. 

Mr.  Todd  is  cijually  successful  in  fruit-raising.  He  has  a  number 
of  rare  seedling-apples.  The  Ohio  Pippin,  which  he  has  extensively 
disseminated  throughout  the  west,  is  a  great  favorite  with  him.  His 
parent-tree  is  now  full  sixteen  inches  in  diameter,  and  he  has  a  good 
stock  of  this  variety  on  hand  for  sale,  with  numerous  other  varieties 
of  apple,  pear,  peach,  etc. 

His  peach  and  pear-trees  were  bountifully  loaded  with  fine  fruit 
His  apples  were  suffering  as  ours.  The  geological  formation  is  simi- 
lar to  ours ;  he  is  a  few  feet  higher  in  the  column.  It  is  a  little  re- 
markable that  nearly  all  our  peaches  are  this  year  found  on  the  same 
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Hight.  Mr.  Laughery  and  Mr.  McCall,  who  are  furnishing  the  best 
peaches,  are  from  Adams  county,  on  the  Ohio,  from  the  same  summit. 

It  was  interesting  to  witness  the  active  and  extensive  trade  carried 
on  at  Madison,  in  blackberries.  We  were  informed  by  a  shipper  at 
the  wharf,  that  over  twenty  thousand  dollars'  worth  had  been  shipped 
from  that  place  this  season,  principally  to  Cincinnati,  Chicago  and 
8t.  Louis.  He  then  had  in  readiness  for  our  boat,  one  hundred  and 
fifty  bushels. 

While  visiting  the  garden  of  Mr.  Pitcher,  of  Madison,  among  other 
matters  of  interest  we  noted  his  grape-vines,  furnished  with  a  full 
crop  of  fine  fruit,  were  infested  neither  with  mildew  nor  rot.  We 
were  constrained  to  think  that  it  arose  from  their  being  completely 
underdrained.  The  soil  was  in  no  way  peculiar,  nor  the  treatment 
of  his  vines;  but  there  was  left  no  chance  for  an  accumulation  of 
surface-water  or  any  excess  in  the  subsoil.  His  pears  were  fine  and 
abundant. 

The  wheat-crop  of  Southern  Indiana,  is  quite  inferior  in  yield  and 
quality,  owing  to  rust  and  in  many  places  smut,  which  latter  malady^ 
with  proper  precaution,  need  never  be  experienced.  See  article  on 
Smut,  Cindmmhis^  Vol.  II,  page  385.  Corn  is  rapidly  coming  for 
ward  and  promises  well. 


f*^* 


AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE  AT  LANSING. 


Wk  have  been  favored  with  various  documents  in  relation  to  the  Ag- 
ricultural College,  at  Lansing,  Mich.;  also,  an  Address  by  President 
Williams.  The  prospects  of  this  young  Institution  is  flattering,  and 
we  trust  the  best  hopes  of  friends — and  all  should  be  friends — will  be 
realized.  Mr.  Williams's  views  are  bold,  decided  and  reformatory,  and 
meet  a  hearty  response  in  our  own  minds. 

The  cause  of  Industrial  L'^niversity  Education  is  rapidly  gaining 
ground  throughout  the  west  and  northwest.  We  have  received  a 
copy  of  an  act  which  has  passed  the  Legislature  of  Wisconsin,  for  the 
establishment  of  such  a  College  in  that  state;  also,  one  for  a  similar 
College  in  Iowa.  These  states  are  rapidly  increasing  in  wealth,  and 
that,  too,  among  the  rural  population.  They  can  not  better  appror 
priate  it  than  in  laying  broad  and  deep  foundations  for  the  liberal 
education  of  their  Agriculturists — their  Professional  Farmers. 

We  also  acknowledge,  amonj>  other  favors  from  rising  institutions 
in  the  East,  the  receipt  of  pamphlets  setting  forth  the  prosperity  of 
the  Farmers'  High  School  of  Pennsylvania,  which  we  are  glad  to  sei^ 
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THE   SUBSOIL   PLOW. 


Editor  Cincinnatus  :  I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  my  neighbors 
to  the  subsoil-plow.  Its  utility  no  one  doubts.  The  great  objection 
small  farmers,  like  myself,  have  made  to  it,  is  their  having  but  one 
team  and  being  unable  to  hire.  This  objection  I  can  easily  refute. 
I  have  a  strong  team  to  my  ''doubletree,"  in  place  of  a  clevis,  which 
I  hook  into  the  ring  at  the  end  'of  the  beam.  I  drive  once  round 
the  land,  leaving  the  plow  standing  upright  by  the  side  of  the  fur- 
row ;  then  hook  into  the  subsoil-plow  and  follow  in  the  same  furrow, 
leaving  it  by  the  side  of  the  turning-plow.  It  requires  but  a  moment 
to  make  the  change. 

I  am  now  preparing  my  ground  for  wheat,  and  in  this  way,  obtain  a 
mellow,  friable  soil  of  fifteen  inches.  I  am  using  Garret  &  Cottman's 
steel  plows ;  they  are  center-draft,  have  the  draft-rod  under  the  beam 
and  the  regulating  clevis  at  the  end;  they  are  light  of  draft,  hold  verj 
easy,  run  steady  and  do  the  same  work  in  the  very  best  manner.  The 
subsoil-plow  lifts  the  earth  to  the  surface,  but  does  not  turn  it. 

I  have  used  the  justly  celebrated  plow  of  Ruggles,  Nourse  &  Mason 
of  Boston,  D.  O.  Prouty  of  Philadelphia,  Delano's  Diamond  of  Onon- 
daga county,  N.  Y.,  all  of  which  are  almost  perfect.  They,  however, 
are  ail  cast-iron,  which  is  a  serious  objection.  I  consider  Garret  & 
Cottman's  superior  in  every  respect ;  their  manufactory  on  Seventh- 
street,  Cincinnati,  is  well  and  extensively  known. 

A.  H.  Nichols. 

Maple  Grove,  near  Amelia,  Clermont  Ca,  0.,  Aug.  18  1868. 


CONSTRUCTION  AND   ARRANGEMENT  OF  BARNYARDS. 


A  WELL-coNSTRrcTED  barnyard  is  the  most  important  part  of  the 
farm.  The  Genesee  Farmer  aptly  remarks:  It  is  a  kind  of  mxne^  con- 
taining elements  of  more  intrinsic  value  than  the  gold  of  a  '^thousand 
hills."  The  size  of  the  yard  should  be  made,  not  merely  according  to 
the  size  of  the  farm,  but  with  reference  also  to  the  collection  of  any 
materials  which  would  increase  the  amount  of  the  manure.  Its  line 
and  location  as  an  enclosure  for  the  confinement  and  convenient 
feeding  of  stock,  would  naturally  be  adapted  to  the  situation  of  the 
buildings  and  adjoining  fields ;  but  as  a  place  for  making  and  savinp; 
manure,  the  main  object  is  the  manner  of  its  oonstruction.     The  bor- 
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der  on  every  side  should  be  high,  with  an  inward  slope  forming  a  res- 
ervoir sufficient  to  contain  all  the  water  which  might  in  any  way 
get  into  it,  and  with  the  bottom  so  compact  that  it  could  not  pene- 
trate the  ground. 

A  yard  so  constructed  would  retain  all  the  salts  of  manures;  a 
large  portion  of  which,  according  to  the  present  practice  of  many 
farmers,  is  entirely  lost.  ''  The  dark  side  of  the  picture'*  of  a  barn- 
yard, is  that, side  where  is  frequently  seen  a  black  or  copper-colored 
liquor  running  into  the  ditches  by  the  roadside,  or  overflowing  some 
already  rich  portion  of  the  land,  and  lost  for  any  useful  purposes  to 
the  farm.  The  waste  in  this  way,  on  many  farms,  is  very  great;  and 
the  annual  loss  to  the  farmers,  by  neglecting  to  provide  suitable  yards 
for  the  preservation  of  their  manure,  is  beyond  estimation.  But  light 
on  this  subject  is  breaking  into  the  minds  of  at  least  a  portion  of  the 
farming  community,  and  a  better  practice  will  eventually  prevail. 

It  is  also  a  great  advantage  to  a  yard  to  have  trees  around  it,  es- 
pecially in  winter,  as  they  do  much  toward  breaking  the  cold  winds, 
and  prevent  much  suffering  among  the  cattle.  These,  too,  should  be 
fruit-trees — protected  from  the  cattle,  of  course — which,  from  their 
close  proximity  to,  and  soon  throwing  out  their  roots  under  the  barn 
and  yard,  they  find  an  abundance  of  nourishment.  The  largest  fruit 
and  the  fullest  crops,  with  the  least  possible  attention,  is  the  result. 


American  Pomological  Society.  —  The  seventh  session  of  this 
national  Institution  opens  at  Mozart  Hall,  in  New-York,  the  14th  of 
the  present  month,  to  continue  several  days.  The  Hon.  Marshall  P. 
Wilder,  Boston,  Mass.,  is  President,  and  P.  Barry,  Esq.,  Rochester, 
is  Secretary.  It  is  expected  that  the  Pomological  and  Horticultural 
interests  of  every  State  and  Territory  of  the  Union  and  the  Provinces 
of  British  America,  will  be  represented  in  convention,  among  them 
the  most  distinguished  pomologists  of  our  land.  The  questions*  and 
answers  elicited  there,  will,  no  doubt,  result  in  much  good  to  our 
pomonal  interests ;  and  if  but  comparatively  few  Pomologists  from  the 
West  are  able  to  attend,  they  should  at  least  send  packages  of  fruits^ 
which  may  be  addressed  to  Wm.  S.  Carpenter,  Esq.,  468  Pearl-street, 
New- York.  Prepared  lists  of  fruits,  best  adapted  to  soils  and  cli- 
mates, with  actual  experiments,  should  also  accompany  them. 

*  These  may  be  found  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Cincinnati  Horticultural  So- 
ciety, in  this  number  of  the  Cincirmatus,  page  429. 
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MINUTES    OF   CINCINNATI   HORTICULTURAL    SOCIETY. 


[The  following  conversation  on  the  Grape,  crowded  out  last  month,  together 
with  the  Fruit  Committee's  Report,  occurred  on  Satunlay,  July  3d,  1858.] 

Various  members  made  interesting  statements  of  facts  in  relation  to  the  rot 
and  mildew  of  the  grape;  from  which  it  would  appear,  as  was  claimed,  that  the 
deductions  to  be  drawn  from  all  the  facta  communicated  do  not  warrant  either 
the  close  or  long  pruning  exclusively — the  rot  being  found  to  prevail  in  vine- 
yards under  both  modes  of  culture,  as  to  pruning;  so  the  question  of  manuring 
was  deemed  still  an  open  question,  some  regarding  the  soil  as  too  rich,  and  oth- 
ers recommending  the  application  of  rich  manures.  Also,  high  and  low  train- 
ing of  the  vine  found  advocates  respectively;  and  many  other  questions  were 
considered,  and  conjectures  presented.  Mr.  Rentz  attributed  the  rot  to  the  wet- 
ness of  the  season  when  the  grape  was  in  blossom.  He  stated  that  from  a  vine 
near  his  kitchen  he  had  trained  one  branch  wilhin  the  house  by  bringing  it 
through  the  window,  and  the  grapes  on  this  branch  are  sound  and  those  outride 
on  the  same  stock  are  rotting. 

FRUITS    EXHIBITED    AND    REPORTED    ON. 

The  Willow  Apple,  exhibited  by  Mr.  S.  Carter,  of  Beach  Grove,  Ky.,  is  in  an 
extraordinary  good  state  of  preservation,  very  fair  in  appearance  and  perfect 
in  condition.  They  afford  the  best  specimen  of  long-kept  apples  we  have  ever 
seen,  being  almost  entirely  free  from  the  insipid  flavor  so  common  in  late-kept 
fruit.     Adjourned. 

Saturday,  July  10,  186a 

President  in  the  Chair.     Minutes  read  and  approved. 

The  following  communication  was  read  and  ordered  to  be  published. 

Troy,  Miami  County,  Ohio,  July  2,  1858. 

Dear  Sir: — Permit  me — and  through  you  to  the  Cincinnati  Horticultural 
Society— to  soinl  you  a  few  specimens  of  Gooseberries,  lately  introduced  into  this 
neighborliood  from  Kngland.  The  name  having  been  accidentally  lost,  I  desire 
yosi  to  inform  me,  if  cultivated  by  you,  under  what  name  they  are  known.  My 
oxperinionts  witli  them  have  proved  a  failure,  by  reason  of  the  mildew  destroy- 
ing them  early  in  the  season;  but  my  friend,  Robert  Calder,  has  been  experi- 
nenting  with  them,  and  has  succeeded  admirably  in  saving  his — some  of  them 
liiid  boon  severely  attacked — and  by  his  experiments,  succeeded  in  curing 
them — ;i  specimen  of  which  I  send  you. 

Mr.  ('ul<lcr  says  his  ti*eatment  of  the  bushes  and  berries  he  will  communi- 
cfite  to  Yoiir  Society,  if  desired,  for  further  testing  them;  and  by  so  doing  may 
introduce  a  very  desirable  fruit  into  general  use. 

Mr.  C.iMor  also  sends  you  a  few  specimens  of  very  highly-scented  flowers, 
commonly  known  as  'Snap  Dragons,'  the  scented  ones  being  very  scarce;  a  few 
of  the  seeds  can  be  furnished,  if  desired,  to  your  Society. 

With  great  esteem,  yours,  etc.,  Jacob  Knoop,  Je. 

A.  II.  Ernst,  Esq.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

The  specimens  of  Gooseberries  sent  with  the  communication,  were  large  and 
fine — not  ripe — and  the  Society  expressed  a  desire  to  hear  from  Mr.  Calder  at 
to  his  treatment  to  prevent  the  mildew  of  the  English  Gooseberry,  spoken  of  ia 
the  above  communication. 

A  communication  from  N.  Longworth  was  read  and  ordered  to  be  filed. 

Dr.  W.  Sturm  was  elected  to  fill  the  vacancy  in  the  Council,  occasioned  bj 
the  removal  of  Mr.  EcUey  from  the  oitj. 
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GRAPE    PROSPECTS. 

Mr.  Sanford  reported  that  his  vineyard  still  promised  a  fair  crop. 

Mr.  Mottier  said  he  should  have  no  crop.  lie  had  tried  powdered  sulphnr, 
and  he  found  no  advantage  from  it.  as  the  vines  treated  with  sulphur  were  as 
much  affected  by  rot  as  those  which  were  not  so  treated. 

Mr.  Orange  said  his  crop  would  be  a  poor  one.  He  had  tried  the  powdered 
sulphur,  and  thought  it  worthless  in  preventing  rot. 

Dr.  Mosher  said  he  would  not  realize  more  than  one-quarter  of  a  crop.  He 
had  not  used  the  sulphur. 

Mr.  Reutz  stated  that  a  neighbor  of  his  would  have  a  first-rate  crop,  but  he 
could  not  assign  any  reason  for  its  escape  from  the  rot;  no  particular  treatment 
had  been  adopted  in  view  of  preventing  the  disease. 

Many  instances  were  cited  by  various  members,  tending  to  show  that  the 
close  and  long  pruning  were  both  liable  to  the  rot  in  the  fruit,  and  that  both 
were  occasionally  found  to  escape  the  disease. 

FRUITS    KXUIBITED    AND    REPORTED    OX. 

Apples. — By  i)r.  Dayton,  uf  Miami  township,  the  Lansingburg,  sound,  hand- 
some, not  high  flavored,  but  valuable  for  its  keeping  qualities,  as  it  brings  $6 
per  barrel  on  the  1st  of  July;  good  for  cooking. 

By  Wm.  Heaver,  Red  Astracan. 

By  B.  F.  Sanford,  the  Strawberry  Apple  or  Early  Red  Juneating,  nearly  ripe. 

By  Wm.  Cooper,  of  Springfield,  O.,  the  July  Apple,  medium  size,  yellow,  with 
dull  Red,  not  high  flavored,  but  a  very  good  keeper. 

Ooosehfrries. — By  Jacob  Knoop,  of  Troy,  an  English  variety,  not  ripe. 

Strawberries. — By  J.  D.  Park,  the  "Smythe,"  from  Atlanta,  Georgia,  said  to  be 
staminate,  rather  small,  conical,  bright  red,  flesh  nearly  white,  highly  flavored. 

Currants. — By  William  Heaver,  of  Reading-road  Nursery,  White  Dutch,  fine; 
White  Grape,  as  large  as  the  White  Dutch,  no  perceptible  difference  in  quality; 
Old  White,  smaller  than  the  above;  Cherry,  large  and  fine;  Red  Dutch,  good; 
Red  Grape;  Cerise  de  Tours,  not  large;  Yariegated-leaf,  fine;  Victoria,  a  large 
variety,  and  valuable  on  that  account ;  Black  Naples.     Adjourned. 

Saturday,  July  17,  1868. 
President  in  the  Chair.     Minutes  read  and  approved. 
Mr.  James  Lamont,  of  Cincinnati,  was  elected  to  membership. 
The  following  communication  from  Mr.  Kelley,  of  Kelley's  Island,  on  the  Ohio 
river,  addressed  to  Mr.  Sezerson,  was  read  and  ordered  to  be  published: 

Kelley's  Island,  July  12. 
Mr.  W.  Sezerson — Dear  Sir:  Your  favor  of  the  bth  is  at  hand,  making  in- 
quiry about  fruit  here.  The  Peach,  the  Apricot,  Plum  and  English  Cherries 
and  Apples  are  nearly  a  failure  here.  They  all  blossomed  well,  but  there  was 
a  constant  rain  and  north-east  wind  during  the  time  they  were  in  blossom, 
which  seemed  to  blast  a  larger  proportion,  so  that  insects  will  nearly  finish  the 
balance.  Grapes  and  Quinces  never  looked  better  than  %i  present;  Grapes  are 
about  the  size  of  buckshot  now,  and  abundant  time  for  them  to  rot  or  mildew 
yet;  in  fact,  they  look  too  well  now  for  a  heavy  crop.  Tlicre  has  been  about 
forty-five  acres  planted  tliis  spring,  all  looking  well  now;  most  of  the  land  has 
been  under-drained  and  deep-plowed;  there,  will  be  about  sixteen  acres  in  bear> 
ing  this  year,  one-half  of  them  the  first  year's  bearing,  from  which  we  expect 
about  half  a  crop.  The  last  year's  vintage  proves  a  good  quality  of  wine — bet- 
ter than  we  expected,  readily  selling  for  two  dollars  per  gallon.  We  are  now 
having  a  cold  north-east  ntorm;  it  commenced  raining  Saturday  night  about  ten 
o'clock,  and  continued  raining  hard  all  night  and  all  day  Sunday.  It  may  be 
rnfavorable  to  Grapes.     Yours,  very  respectfully,  Addison  Kellet. 
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Mr.  Mullet  moved  for  the  appointment  of  a  special  committee  to  investigate 
and  report  upon  the  facts  connected  with  the  grape-rot,  which  was  adopted; 
and  Messrs.  Mullett,  Mottier  and  Dr.  Sturm  were  appointed. 

FRUITS    EXHIBITED   AND    REPORTED    ON. 

Byckh(TrieB — The  "Native,"  by  Mr.  Parker,  of  Cumminsville;  the  "Lawton," 
by  Mr.  Bowen,  and  by  Mr.  Smith,  of  Clifton.  These  berries  are  all  very  fine, 
but  the  Committee  give  the  preference  to  the  "Native.' 

Apphs — Early  Strawberry,  by  Mr.  Sanford ;  by  Mr.  Mottier,  Pryor's  Red ;  the 
Red  Streak,  by  Mr.  Consadine;  a  Seedling  by  Mr.  Laboyteaux. 

Pears — Zoar  Beauty,  by  Wm.  Heaver;  the  Doyenne  D'Ete,  by  Mr.  Sayer;  by 
Mr.  Consadine,  the  Bloodgood,  or  early  Chuamontelle. 

Pluim — By  Mr.  Consadine,  the  Magnum  Bonum,  Imperial  Gage,  Purple  and 
Orleans  Seedling,  nearly  all  perfect;  very  seldom  stung  by  the  curculio. 

Mr,  Consadine  records  his  claim  to  the  premium  heretofore  offered  by  the  So- 
ciety for  an  eflBcieut  method  of  preventing  the  ravages  of  the  curculio.  Mr. 
Consadinc's  specimens  were  certainly  very  fine,  and  he  states  that  from  a  tree 
well  situated  for  bearing,  which  he  left  as  an  experiment  and  did  not  subject 
to  his  treatment  for  curculio,  in  the  midst  of  the  other  trees,  he  will  not  save  a 
single  plum.  His  treatment  is  to  dissolve  a  half-peck  of  slacked  lime  and  two 
pounds  of  flower  of  sulphur  in  a  bucket  of  water,  which  is  to  remain  for  forty- 
eight  hours  before  use.  He  applies  this  liquor  with  a  common  garden-syringe, 
commencing  when  the  plum  is  developed  to  about  the  size  of  a  pea.  He  makes 
the  application  in  the  afternoon,  or  toward  evening — as  the  insect  commits  his 
depreciations  mostly  in  the  night — by  syringing  the  tree  with  the  mixture.  His 
success,  in  conjunction  with  the  experiment  above  noted,  seems  to  warrant  the 
effort  for  saving  this  valuable  fruit  by  his  method,  which  has  the  merit,  at  least, 
of  being  both  simple  and  cheap.     Adjourned. 

Saturday,  July  24,  185a 

President  in  the  Chnir.     Minutes  read  and  approved. 

The  following  resolution,  concerning  the  Fruit  Committee's  Report  of  last 
week,  was  adopted : 

Resolved,  As  the  sense  of  this  Society  that  the  report  of  tUe  Fruit  Committee 
of  last  week,  in  giving  preference  to  the  "native"  blackberry  over  the  Lawton, 
applies  only  to  the  specimens  then  exhibited  before  the  committee,  and  not  to 
the  comparative  merits  of  those  two  berries  in  field  culture. 

The  following  letter  from  Mr.  Buchanan  was  read  and  ordered  to  be  published: 

Cincinnati,  Saturday,  July  24, 
^To  the  Prejdd'nt  of  the  Cincinnati  Ilorticultural  Society: 

From  my  own  observation,  and  what  I  can  learn  from  a  variety  of  sources,  I 
think  it  is  now  pretty  certain  that  in  Southern  Ohio  and  Kentucky  and  Indiana, 
the  Apple-crop,  as  well  as  the  Grape-crop,  will  be  almost  a  failure.  To  say  tliat 
one-rourth  of  an  average  crop  of  each  will  be  gathered,  would  be  too  large  an 
estimate.  Northern  Ohio,  Western  New-York  and  Pennsylvania,  show  tiie  same 
result.  Where  the  frost  spared  the  Apples,  the  excessive  wet  weather  caused 
mildew  and  rust  to  check  their  growth  and  make  them  nearly  all  fall  off;  those 
left  are  frenerally  imperfect.  The  varieties  least  injured  in  my  own  orchard  are 
the  Maiden  Blush.  White  Pippin,  Rambo,  Romanite,  Baldwin  and  Ernsts  Pippin. 
Pears — tlie  fruit  is  generally  perfect,  and  the  crop  will  be  a  good  one  in  orchards 
not  injured  by  frost.     I  hope  other  members  will  report  also. 

R.  Buchanan. 

A  letter  was  received,  read  and  ordered  to  be  filed,  from  Caleb  S.  Manly,  Esq., 

of  Kenton  county,  Ky.,  as  to  the  growth  of  the  Dioscorea  Batatas.     Mr.  MmiIj 
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sent  specimens  of  the  plant  in  bloom  and  forming  seed,  planted  in  the  spring 
of  1850,  and  remaining  in  the  ground  since.  He  states  that  in  its  growth,  the 
plant  does  not  trail,  but  climbs;  ho-  had,  therefore,  trained  his  upon  brush  like 
the  pea-vine.  The  blossom  is  found  to  be  highly  fragrant.  Mr.  Manly  requests 
information  from  members  of  the  Society  $ks  to  the  best  method  of  preserving  the 
seed  of  the  Dioscorea. 

Dr.  Whipple  exhibited  some  fine  specimens  of  plums — unripe — free  from  cup- 
culio,  concerning  which  he  stated  that  they  were  grown  on  trees,  among  which 
he  allowed  swine  free  range,  and  no  other  means  of  preservation  had  been  used. 
Near  a  tenant-house  on  his  farm,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  his  own  Plum- 
orchard,  other  plum-trees  were  growing,  to  which  the  hogs  had  not  access,  and 
the  plums  were  all  stung  by  the  curculio.  The  varieties  exhibited  werfe  the  Yel- 
low Gage,  Bluken  Gage,  Seedling  from  the  Green  Gage  and  the  Blue  Plum. 

Dr.  Mosher  and  Mr.  Mullett  made  statements  of  faicts  confirmatory  of  the  eflS- 
cacy  of  swine  ranging  among  the  trees  in  preventing  the  ravages  of  the  curculio. 

Mr.  Sayer  exhibited  the  bark  of  the  American  Linden,  prepared  for  the  gar- 
dener s  use  as  ties  for  budding,  etc.  At  the  request  of  the  Society,  Mr.  Sayer 
gave  his  method  of  preparation,  which  is  to  cut  the  tree  about  mid-summer;  and 
having  taken  off  the  bark  in  slabs,  lay  them  in  the  water  about  ten  days,  and 
the  inner  coats  will  then  readily  peel  up,  and  these  are  the  softest  and  most  pli- 
able. The  slabs  may  then  be  returned  to  the  water  for  about  ten  days  longer, 
when  other  layers  will  part  easily.  The  specimen  shown  was  very  fine,  and 
was  said  to  be  superior  to  that  used  in  Europe. 

Dr.  Warder  submitted  the  following  Report: 

The  committee,  to  whom  was  referred  a  communication  from  Mr.  Longworth 
on  our  Strawberry  plants,  begs  leave  to  return  the  thanks  of  the  Society  to  Mr. 
Longworth  for  his  offer  of  plants  of  favorite  varieties,  and  we  request  him  to 
advise  the  Society  and  the  public  when  the  runners  will  be  ready  for  distribu- 
tion, QS  we  have  entire  confidence  in  the  sorts  he  recommends  for  culture. 

FRUITS    KXIIIBITKD    AND    REPORTED    ON. 

Apples — By  R.  Buchanan,  Alexander,  fair,  not  ripe;  Red  Streak,  not  fair; 
Red  Astrachan,  handsome;  Sweet  Bough,  good  and  fair;  Maiden  Blush,  small 
but  fair;  Drap  d  Or,  fair,  not  grown;  Dutch  Codlin,  injured;  Sweet  June,  in- 
jured; Virginia  Greening  of  IHAT,  kept  by  Mr.  Mument. 

Pfarx — Mr.  Buclianan,  the  Summer  Doyenne;  Dearborn  Seedling,  out  of  char- 
acter; Bloodgood.  By  Mr.  Mc Williams,  B.  D  Amlis,  premature;  Summer  Butter, 
very  fine;  Dearborn  Seedling,  one  like  Tyson,  and  another  unknown.  By  S.  W. 
Hazeltine,  Jargonelle  and  a  Muscat  Pear.     By  F.  Pentland,  Pears  unknown. 

riuvis — By  Mr.  Buchanan,  the  early  Orleans.  By  Dr.  Whipple,  different  Ta- 
rieties,  in  a  perfect  state,  though  not  ripe,  showing  the  protective  effects  of  hogs 
against  curculio. 

Pcachcjf — By  J.  S.  Cook,  believed  to  be  Early  York,  prematurely  ripened. 

Blackberries — By  N.  Longworth,  from  the  market,  very  fine,  considered  equal 
in  size  and  flavor  to  the  New  Roclielle,  sometimes  called  the  Lawton. 

On  motion,  the  Fruit  Committee's  Report  was  adopted,  except  the  note  in  re- 
lation to  Blackberries,  which  \*a8  laid  over  till  next  week. 

The  attendance  of  members  was  large,  and  the  discussions  pleasant  and  in* 
teresting. 

Saturday,  July  81,  1868. 

President  in  the  Chair.     Minutes  read  and  approved. 

A  communication  from  Mr.  Longworth,  in  relation  to  the  statement  given  in  the 
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Chmtry  Omiknum,  of  July  16tli,  as  to  piokinf  tkr€$  b^kA  of  ttmrberrlM  '^ftwn, 
twenty-seyen  plants,  procarsd  one  year  ago,"  of  the  Mocker  rariety,  mm  tmd 
and  referred  to  the  Fruit  Committee. 

A  eommunioation  ftwn  Mr.  WhitSi  resigning  his  ofltoe  as  Librarian,  oft  ac- 
count of  engagements  requiring  him  to  be  absenli  vaa  neetTod  and  aooepiadi  tha 
Society  Toting  him  their  thanks  for  his  eourteous  and  attentiTO  dlsoharga  of  dn^. 

Mr>  L  J.  Allen  was  elected  Librarian  for  the  remainder  of  th0  year. 

On  motion,  farther  time  was  granted  for  the  oonsideration  of  the  Fruit  Oda- 
mittee's  note  on  the  NatiTO  and  Lawton  Blackberries  of  last  week. 

Autumnal  Fair. — Mr.  HesTer  and  Mr.  Gary  submitted  some  important  su^ 
gestions  in  relation  to  the  ooming  Fair,  urging  the  importanoe  ot  a  imiTttrsal 
effort  on  the  part  of  members  and  exhibitors  to  make  the  exhibition  attraoli've^ 
and  exhorting  all  to  bring  forward  their  fruit,  cTon  though  the  season  had  not 
proved  as  favorable  as  had  been  anticipated  for  perfecting  the  finer  varieties. 

The  fruit  table  presented  some  superior  specimens.  Mr.  Haseltine's  naeta- 
rines — ^the  "Stanwix'^ — were  beautiful  beyond  parallel,  and  as  delieioos  to  the 
taste  as  they  were  beautiftil  to  the  eye.  Mrs.  MeAvoy  exhibited  some  grape 
clusters,  very  large,  and  looking  most  luscious.  Several  yarieties  of  HiM  apples 
and  pears  also  graced  the  fVuit  table. 

FBUrrS   BXHIBITSn  AND  KKPORnED  OX. 

Applet — By  C.  S.  Rannels,  Esq.,  St.  Louis,  most  beautifkil  specimens  of  Guv* 
lina  Red  June,  a  delicious  Apple,  little  known  here;  Red  Quarrenden,  also 
rare,  quite  good;  High-top  Sweeting,  or  Sweet  June,  and  Prinee^  Barlj  Harviil. 
By  H.N.Qillet,  Quaker  Bottom,  Ohio,  the  Early  Chandler;  Early  Sweet  Spongs^ 
the  earliest  sweet  Apple,  very  productive ;  Summer  Rose,  very  beantifial,  Umder, 
crisp,  brisk  and  early  bearer,  productive;  Early  Strawberry,  specimens  Tssem- 
ling  Early  Margaret  in  the  short  term,  very  good;  Porter,  not  ftally  grown; 
Summer  Queen,  small,  but  high  flavored,  spicy,  acid,  very  fine  for  the  kitabiai 
the  tree  grows  large  and  bears  abundantly;  High-top  Sweety  Tory  tender  flaah; 
Golden  Sweet — doubtful — large ;  Pound  Royal,  of  Putnam,  large,  rather  eoarss^ 
very  productive,  considered  one  of  the  best  July  and  August  Apples  by  Mr.  Oil- 
Ictt ;  Virginia  Quaker,  small  and  imperfect  this  year.  Mr.  GiUett  had  fbrwardod 
some  other  varieties,  which  were  found,  unfortunately,  to  be  too  much  dteawed 
to  justify  report  upon.  By  Mr.  J.  F.  Gilmore,  of  Centralla,  III.,  the  CaroUiiajM 
June,  tender,  white  flesh,  rather  dry,  good.    By  B.  F.  Sanfbrd,  the  Benofti» 

Pear$—By  W.  Heaver,  the  Calebasse  d^Ete,  sweet,  muskr  flaTor,  rather  dry; 
Julienne,  fine,  juicy,  rich,  sweet  By  P.  Consadine^  the  Bloodgood,  fiUr,  kaad- 
some  specimens,  very  good. 

NeetarineB — By  S.  W.  Haseltine,  the  Stanwlx ;  very  beantiftal  speeimens  of  this 
new  and  liighly-praised  variety,  fni\j  equaling  its  European  repntatloii.  Mr. 
Haseltine  deserves  the  thanks  of  the  community  Ibr  his  enterprise  in  iatrodne- 
ing  and  producing  the  beautiful  specimens  exhibited. 

IHufM^  By  P.  Consadine,  the  Imperial  Oage,  very  flikir  and  sound,  mediom  iiie; 
Seedling  Orleans,  small,  purple,  sweet,  pleasant ;  Red  Magnum  Bonum,  sound. 

Blaekberries—^Bj  B.  F.  Sanford,  the  '*  Native,"  large,  but  not  Mij  ripo.  Bj 
J.  N.  Laboyteux,  the  Native,  fkir,  not  veiy  large,  but  well  ripened. 

Grapen — By  D.  McAvoy-— hot  house  grspes  the  Btaek  FroaUgnan,  oloie^OQis- 
pact  bunches,  scarcely  ripe.    AdJoumcNL 

Saturday,  Angnat  7,  ISftt. 

President  Stems  in  the  Chair.    Minvtes  rsad  and  aj^roved. 

The  Aruit  tables  presented  a  glowing  and  BMSt  inviting  sight    Apples^  poM% 

peaches,  plums  and  grapes,  mingled  villi  boantlftil  fiowerib  attraotod  wdTinal 

admiration.  .     ■  t 
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Mr.  J.  S.  Cook  exhibited  some  magnificent  peaches,  and  remarked  that  his 
orchard  is  bearing  to  its  full  capacity,  many  trees  requiring  props  to  aid  them 
in  sustaining  their  burden  of  fruit. 

Mr.  Heaver  remarked  tliat  while  a  reasonable  quantity  of  fruit  was  certainly 
to  be  found  this  year,  still  it  is,  from  various  causes,  inclined  to  fall  from  the 
trees.  He  thought  that  there  would,  consequently,  be  a  scarcity  of  keeping-fruit 
for  the  coming  winter;  he  therefore  moved  that  the  subject  of  the  best  methods 
of  preserving  fruits  for  late  autumn  and  winter  nse  be  made  the  special  subject 
for  discussion  at  the  next  meeting,  which  motion  was  adopted.  The  topic  being 
one  of  universal  interest,  it  is  hoped  that  the  attendance  will  be  full. 

Mr.  Sanford  moved  that  all  two-dollar  premiums  should  be  payable  in  horti* 
cultural  books.     Referred  to  the  Council  for  report 

FRUITS   AXD    FLOWERS    EXHIBITED    AND    REPORTED    OX. 

Peaches — By  J.  S.  Cook,  Crawford's  Early,  L^rge  Early  York,  and  three  kinds 
unknown. 

Apples — By  Wm.  Heaver,  Williams'  Early,  a  pleasant-flavored  Apple;  Early 
Strawberry,  a  delicious  fruit.  By  B.  F.  Sanford,  the  Sweet  Bough,  fair,  past 
ripe;  the  Beuoni,  in  all  respects  one  of  the  very  best  summer  fruits.  By  Thos. 
Gatch,  Clermont  county,  the  Fall  Wine,  not  sufficiently  ripe  to  test  its  charac- 
ter; a  seedling,  very  handsome,  said  to  be  fine  for  cooking.  By  Wm.  Orange, 
the  Rhode  Island  Greening,  fair  for  tliis  season.  By  K.  J.  Hooper,  the  Large 
Bed  Siberian  Crab,  beautiful  clusters.     By  W.  Heaver,  the  Large  Amber  Crab. 

Pears — By  Wm.  Heaver,  the  Kirtlatid,  prematurely  ripe;  the  Compt  de  Lamj, 
juicy,  very  pleasant;  the  Julienne,  Calebasse  d^'Ete,  premature. 

The  committee  regret  having  omittel,  in  their  last  week's  report,  the  mention 
of  some  fine  specimens  of  the  English  Jargonelle,  exhibited  by  F.  G.  Cary. 

Plums — By  Wm.  Orange,  the  Green  Gage — this  old  variety  still  retains  it«  su- 
perior character  in  point  of  quality;  Imperial  Gage;  Blue  Gage,  very  rich  and 
good.  By  Wm.  Heaver,  the  Purple  Horse;  Bingham;  Washington;  Purple  Egg; 
Large  Blue  Damson,  a  seedling;  Imperial  Gage;  Flushing  Gage;  Nectarine; 
and  one  for  a  name,  small,  yellow,  without  much  flavor.  By  W.  Garrison,  the 
Washington,  fine,  handsome  specimens,  uuripo;  Yellow  Egg;  Imperial  Gage. 
By  L.  Manogul,  of  Newport,  Ky.,  the  Washington. 

Grapes — By  N.  Longworth,  the  Black  Hamburg,  specimens  grown  on  rafter, 
finer  flavor  than  those  grown  on  the  wall;  the  Black  Frontignan,  also  grown  on 
rafter,  better  flavor. 

Roses — By  Mr.  Mears,  the  Madame  Lamorciere,  Dutchess  de  Nemours,  Marshal 
Villiers,  Laniarque,  Hermasa,  Prince  Albert,  Felimberg,  and  several  varieties 
of  the  Althea;  Bragmanshia  Arhorea  and  Yellow  Jessamine.  By  Mr.  Heaver — 
Cut  Flowers — the  Bignonia  Grandiflora,  Wistaria  Sinensis,  Liathysus  Catifolius 
Albus,  Erythuria  Versicolor,  Deephiniura  Hendcrsonii,  Sedum  Vesputillionis. 
By  F.  G.  Cary,  a  fine  display  of  Balsams — about  ten  varieties;  two  varieties  of 
Deephinium,  one  a  most  beautiful  acquisition;  also  Roses,  La  Reine  and  Aimer 
Vibert. 

Saturday,  August  14,  1858. 

President  Stems  in  the  Chair.     Minutes  read  and  approved. 

Mr.  MuUett,  from  the  Special  Committee  on  the  Grape,  reported  progress,  and 
further  time  was  granted. 

Mr.  Sanford  stated  that,  having  conferred  with  the  American  Express  Com- 
pany, they  had  generously  offered  to  donate  to  the  Secretary  their  charges  for 
transporting  such  packages  of  horticultural  products  as  may  be  committed  to 
their  Company  for  our  Annual  Fair;  and  the  Society  returned  their  thanks,  by 
unanimous  vote,  to  the  American  Express  Company  for  their  liberality. 
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Mr.  Sanford  submitted  the  following  from  the  Circular  of  the  American  Pomo- 
logical  Society,  viz: 

For  the  purpose  of  eliciting  the  most  reliable  information,  the  several  Fruit 
Committees  of  States  and  otlier  local  associations,  are  requested  to  forward  to 
Hon.  Samuel  Walker,  General  Chairman  of  the  Fruit  Committee,  Roxbury  Mas- 
sachusetts, or  to  P.  Barry,  Esq.,  Secretary  of  the  Society,  Rochester,  New- York, 
a  definite  answer  to  each  of  the  following  questions,  at  an  early  date,  and  prior 
to  September  1 : 

What  sixy  twelve  and  Ucevty  varieties  of  the  Apple  are  best  adapted  to  a  family 
orchard  of  one  hundred  trees,  and  how  many  of  each  sort  should  it  contain  ? 
What  varieties  and  how  many  of  each  are  best  for  an  orchard  of  one  thousand 
trees,  designed  to  bear  fruit  for  the  market? 

What  six  and  twelve  varieties  of  the  Pear  are  best  for  family  use  on  the  Pear 
stock?  What  varieties  on  the  Quince  stock?  What  varieties  and  how  many 
of  each  of  these  are  best  adapted  to  a  Pear  orchard  of  one  hwidred  or  of  one 
thoumnd  trees. 

What  are  the  six  and  twelve  best  varieties  of  the  Peach  for  a  family  orchard? 
What  are  the  best  varieties  and  how  many  of  each  are  best  adapted  to  a  Peach 
orchard  of  one  hundred  or  of  one  thoumnd  trees  ? 

Answers  to  these  questions  should  be  made  from  reliable  experience,  and 
with  reference  to  the  proximity  or  remoteness  of  the  market. 

Societies  will  please  transmit  to  the  Secretary,  at  an  early  day,  a  list  of  the 
delegates  they  have  appointed. 

The  above  having  been  read,  Mr.  Sanford  moved  that  the  subject  matter 
thereof  be  made  the  special  order  for  the  Society's  consideration  next  Satur- 
day, which  was  adopted. 

The  Chair  announced  the  special  order  for  to-day,  as  being  the  subject  of  the 
best  nietho<l  of  keeping  fruit. 

Mr.  Heaver  remarked  that  he  deemed  the  subject  of  much  importance,  as,  from 
certain  atmospheric  causes,  the  fruit  of  the  present  season  seemed  inclined  to 
ripen  much  more  rapidly  than  usual;  and  that  premature  ripening  is  uniformly 
attended  by  premature  decay.  To  communicate  plans  for  keeping  fruit  would, 
tiiereforc,  nrove  a  pu])lic  benefit.  He  had  found  it  beneficial  to  gather  the  fruit 
ill  the  morning  while  cool,  and  then  keep  in  a  cool,  airy  place.  For  keeping, 
pears  t«h(>uld  be  gathered  before  fully  ripe,  and  allowed  to  mature  after  pulling. 
They  should  not  be  spread  upon  a  chamber  floor,  or  loft,  where  a  current  of  air 
pnsses,  as  that  tended  to  make  them  wither  and  shrivel.  The  best  position  was 
ill  a  cool,  clean,  sweet  cellar.  The  frequent  examination  of  fruit  was  important, 
to  detect  and  remove  unsound  specimens,  as  these  infected  others  in  contact. 
Fruit  should  not  be  in  mass,  nor  even  double  tiers  to  press  upon  each  other. 

Mr.  Mot  tier  remarked  that  last  year  he  tried  two  methods  of  preserving  his 
pears,  one  by  puttinf;  them  in  oats  in  barrels,  the  other  by  first  wrapping  them 
in  paper— separately — and  placing  them  in  boxes.  Those  in  paper  and  boxed, 
kept  much  the  best. 

Mr.  Buchanan  said  that  he  supposed  the  best  method  of  keeping  fruit,  was  in 
a  tin  box,  in  a  cool,  dark  cellar.  He  had  now,  in  the  middle  of  August,  the 
Virfjinia  Greening  Apple,  perfectly  sound,  of  last  year's  growth,  kept  in  this 
way  in  his  wine  cellar. 

[The  remainder  of  to-day's  proceedings  are  necessarily  deferred  till  our  next 
issue.  Considerable  other  matter  also  prepared  for  the  present  number  will  ap- 
pear equally  well  another  month. — Ed.] 
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Latitude  89<»  19^,  W.  Lan.  7®  24'  46''  /i>r  the  month  of  Ju^f,  1858. 

Right  of  Station  above  the  Sea,  800  feet. 
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RUf  AMEB  OM  THE  WSA! 


1.  Slight  shower  7  A.  M.  and 
6  P.  M. 

2.  HeftTj  thnndtr-showtr  at  4 
P.M. 

8.  Slight  thower  at  6}  P.  M. 
6.  Slight  thower  at  6  P.  M. 

10.  Slight  shower  at  11  A.  M. 

11.  Commenced  raining  at   7 
A.  M.  with  frequent  showen, 

17.  Showers  daring  the  day. 
20.  Showery— heaTj  thunder  in 

the  night. 
26.  Showers  through  the  d*y. 
29.  Thunder  storm  at  8  P.  M. 
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ExptJUTATios.— The  state  of 
O.lOOf  the  sky  is  indioated  in  the  table 
by  numbers  Arom  0  to  10;  0  sic- 
niiies  perfectly  clear  sky,  10  Is 
entirely  coTored   with  eleods, 
and  intermediate  numbers  show 
^e  number  of  tenths  elended. 
The  direction  fhmi  whieh  llie 
wind  blows  is  shown  in  the  inU 
tials  of  the  points  of  the  eoB- 
1.200  pass.    Its  force  is  indicated  by 
numbers;  0  meaning  a  perfbet 
calm,  and  10  the  most  vidleni 
2.100  hurricane. 


The  area  of  a  circle  is  to  the  area  of  a  square,  whose  side  is  equal  to  the  eir* 
cle's  diameter,  as  .7854  is  to  1.  The  French  meter  is  80.871  inches.  The  French 
toise  is  76.738  inches.  The  Hebrew  cubit  was  21}  inches.  The  pendulum  that 
Tibrates  seconds  at  Cincinnati,  is  about  89.1  inches.  The  fbll  of  a  bullet  in  est 
second  is  equal  to  16  feet  1  inch.    Eggs  are  hatched  at  104  degrees  of  heat 

A  cubic  inch  of  gold  weighs  4,876  grains,  and  will  make  210  dollars  in  eoin. 
A  cubic  foot  of  coal  weighs  about  80  pounds,  equal  to  a  ton  per  oublc  yard,  or 
4,840  tons  to  an  acre  where  the  vein  la  a  yard  thiek;  when  dng,  would  make 
121,582  bushels. 

The  standard  of  weights  in  England  is  Iha  enbie  ineh  el  water,  weif^ing 
253.188  grains.    Hence,  a  cuUe  fbot  oT  vatar  wiU  wd|^  62|  Iba. 


THE    FARMER. 


BY   CLARA   AUGUSTA. 


God's  blessing;  rest  upon  the  man  who  plows  the  bounteous  land, 
And  strews  the  yellow  grain  broadcast  with  free,  ungrudging  han^ 
Who  makes  the  barren  moreland  bloom  with  wheat  and  golden  cor 
The  verdant  grass  to  spring  at  will,  where  lurked  the  worthless  thor 

Oil,  bless  his  toil  with  full  success — let  soft  and  gentle  rains 
Revive  his  dusty  pastures,  hills,  and  fertilize  his  plains; 
And  send  the  sunshine  down  to  warm  the  frostv  breast  of  earth. 
That  crimson  wealth  of  clover-blooms  may  spring  to  odorous  birth 

A  noble,  independent  life!  fraught  but  with  honest  gains; 

Wrung  not  from  pale-faced  widowed  ones,  or  orphans'  hunger-pain 

Honest  and  fearless,  free  and  glad,  a  very  prince  is  he — 

At  peace  with  God,  in  love  with  truth,  with  men  in  harmony. 

His  lot  is  cast  in  Nature's  fanes,  beneath  a  lucky  star! 
What  is  't  to  him  that  railroad  stocks  are  quoted  under  par? 
The  banks  may  split,  canals  break  up,  and  mining  sections  fail — 
He  's  left  to  him  his  wide-spread  fields,  his  threshing-floors  and  flai 

His  children  throng  about  his  knees,  when  gloaming  time  creeps  on- 
And  hang  around  his  sturdy  neck  to  kiss  him  one  by  one; 
The  ruddiest  cheeks  and  sweetest  lips,  the  brightest  eyes  are  their 
The  rarest  smile  in  all  the  town  the  Farmer's  Mary  wears. 

God  bless  the  Farmer!  bless  him  well!  a  roval  life  he  owns 
He  reads  his  lore  from  mountain  hights,  his  sermons  from  the  stone 
His  college-halls  are  Nature's  wilds  and  gorgeous  summer  skies; 
The  vast  cathedral  where  he  prays  is  Heaven's  arched  canopies! 

liet  the  rich  scorn  his  sun-burnt  hands,  and  cheek  so  rough  and  bro? 
But  when  he  at  his  festal  board,  in  courtly  glee  sits  down, 
The  luscious  grape,  the  downy  peach,  the  wine  in  silver  can, 
The  snowy  bread — he  owes  them  all  unto  the  husbandman. 

Great  Father  of  the  subject  world,  look  down  upon  his  way! 
And  let  his  true  eye  ever  meet  the  glowing  star  of  Day! 
Day  that  shall  crown  his  hero-life  with  never  failing  palms — 
Day  that  shall  fill  his  faithful  heart  with  the  sacred  Victor's  psalm 

Farmixgtox,  Strafford  County,  N.  IT.,  I808. 


GOD  PROVIDETII  FOR  THE  MORROW. 


Lo  the  lilies  of  the  field,  how  their  leaves  instruction  3'ield! 
Hark  to  nature's  lesson  given  by  the  cheerful  birds  of  heaven ! 
Every  bush  and  tufted  tree  warbles  sweet  philosophy: 
"Mortal,  fly  from  doubt  and  sorrow;  God  provideth  for  the  morrow  I 

"Say,  with  richer  crimson  glows  the  kingly  mantle  than  the  rose? 
Say,  have  kings  more  wholesome  fare  tlian  we  poor  citizens  of  air' 
Barns  nor  hoarded  grain  have  we,  yet  we  carrol  merrily. 
Mortal,  fly  from  doubt  and  sorrow,  God  provideth  for  the  morrow. 

One  there  lives  whose  guardian  eye  guides  our  humble  destiny; 
One  there  lives  who.  Lord  of  all,  keeps  our  feathers  lest  they  fall 
Pass  we  blithly  then,  the  time,  fearless  of  the  snare  and  lime. 
Free  from  doubt,  and  faithless  sorrow,  God  provideth  for  the  morr 
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THE   GREAT   WEST. 


Who  comprehends  the  meaning  of  this  common  expression?  Let 
him  who  thinks  he  does,  take  hut  a  trip  upon  the  main  lines  of  the 
railways  threading  the  Western  States,  and  pass  to  their  respective 
to-Tnini,  and  his  previously-formed  conceptions  will  he  considerably 
enlarged;  yet  he  will  then  have  but  a  birds-eye  view  of  its  mighty 
amplitude.  He  will  leave  unexplored  a  large  portion  of  Wisconsin, 
Iowa,  Missouri,  Kansas,  all  of  Nebraska,  Minnesota  and  the  Northwest, 
including  Oregon.  Truly,  the  "Great  West'*  has  a  meaning  which 
the  commonness  of  the  expression  rarely  conveys.  Indeed,  he  who 
has  traversed  most  of  its  extent,  has  no  adequate  conception  of  it; 
for  he  has  no  unit  of  measure  by  which  to  calculate  its  vastness. 

Our  recent  visit  to  the  prairies  has  furnished  us  a  few  interesting 
facts  and  topics,  which  we  will  present  to  our  readers  before  they 
pass  from  our  mind.  We  admit  the  canvas  is  so  large,  that  a  pic- 
tured page,  presented  in  perspective,  must  suffer  in  its  groupings,  and 
appear  so  diminished  as  scarcely  to  be  cognizable  to  the  eye.  Hence 
the  necessity  imposed  of  seizing  upon  some  of  the  more  prominent 
objects  and  presenting  them  in  outline.  And  here,  again,  a  practical 
difficulty  is  presented,  to  sketch  from  the  swiftly-moving  panorama 
its  most  interesting  features.  As  spectators  before  the  mighty  Cata- 
ract— Niagara — one  is  overpowered  with  the  majesty  and  grandeur  of 
the  scene,  and  feelings  of  awe  and  devotion  spontaneously  spring  up 
in  his  soul ;  another  sets  himself  to  calculate  its  vastness  and  ascer- 
tain the  volume  that  momentarily  breaks  over  the  mighty  cataract; 
the  utilitarian,  the  chances  for  a  mill -privilege,  lamenting  the  waste 
of  power  all  unemployed,  while  the  spray  gently  rises  and  distils  upon 

the  beholder;  the  tailor  conceives  it  an  admirable  place  to  sponge 
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a  coat.  So  the  many  stand-points  of  observation  presented  to  the 
traveler  over  these  vast  western  steppes,  will  present  widely-differing 
trains  of  reflection,  alike  interesting  to  the  various  classes  represented. 

CHICAGO — ITS    BUILDINGS   AND  RESOURCES. 

On  leaving  Cincinnati,  we  directed  our  course  first  to  Chicago,  where 
we  arrived  at  nine  o'clock  the  same  evening,  which,  in  times  of  our 
boyhood,  would  hate  been  regarded  as  chimerical,  had  it  been  pre- 
dicted. On  our  way  thither,  we  were  surprised  to  see  the  many  evi- 
dences of  thrift  and  progress — smiling  villages,  rapidly-growing  towns 
and  cities  meeting  us  every  few  miles  of  the  entire  way.  Chicago  may 
well  be  described  as  the  great  "North-western  Hive" — busy,  buzzing 
and  active.  We  have  heard  much  of  the  growth  of  this  city,  but  con- 
fess we  were  taken  by  surprise  on  viewing  its  proportions.  Many  of 
the  private  residences  on  Michigan  Avenue,  and  its  business  houses 
on  Lake-street,  have  a  metropolitan  appearance,  and  are  indeed  un- 
surpassed in  New-York  city.  The  public  buildings  of  Chicago  are 
in  style  and  finish,  fully  equal  to  those  of  our  first-class  cities.  We 
visited  Dr.  Curtis's  Church,  and  must  acknowledge  that  it  surpasses 
by  far  any  church  we  have  seen  in  the  West.  The  Court-house, 
since  the  addition  of  another  story,  makes  an  imposing  appearance, 
and  when  the  surroundings  are  completed,  the  whole  improvement 
will  be  fine.  Though  in  this  respect  Cincinnati  will  bear  the  palm, 
for  certainly  her's  must  be  regarded  as  second  to  none  in  size  and 
finish  in  the  Union.  The  stone  of  the  Court-house  at  Chicago,  is  a 
dark,  compact  and  gray-colored  granite,  and  was  brought  from  Lock- 
port,  N.  Y. ;  and  what  is  remarkable,  at  the  time  of  its  erection,  it 
was  supposed  there  was  no  good  building-material  accessible  nearer. 
Since  that  time,  and  indeed  within  five  years,  there  have  been  opened 
inexhaustible  quarries  of  stone^  within  a  few  miles,  vastly  superior  in 
appearance  and  at  the  same  time  compact,  seamless  and  durable.  A 
Custom-house,  now  in  progress  of  erection — one  hundred  by  one 
hundred  and  ninety  feet — is  constructed  of  material  brought  from 
one  of  these  newly-opened  quarries.  It  is  familiarly  called  Athens 
Marble,  from  the  place  from  which  it  is  taken.  It  is  a  light  cream- 
colored  limestone,  almost  white  when  first  dressed,  presenting  a  fine 
appearance.  The  surface  is  said  to  harden  on  exposure.  It  quarries 
finer  than  any  limestone  known  and  lays  in  strata  of  from  three  to 
twenty  inches  thick ;  it  works  under  the  hand-drill  as  well  as  the 
finest  marble,  and  does  not  chip  or  crumble  in  working,  as  easily  as 
does  our  free  or  sandstone.  This  stone  is  invaluable  to  this  city  and 
is  the  only  material  at  hand  adequate  to  its  demands.     How  often 
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discoveries  are  thus  delayed  till  actually  needed.  The  Custtom-houBe, 
when  completed,  will  be  a  magnificent  structure.  No  wood  is  to  be 
used  in  its  construction — internal  work,  joicing,  window-casing,  stairs, 
etc.,  will  be  of  iron,  and  the  floors  of  marble,  etc. 

The  carrying  trade  of  this  city  is  immense ;  it  is  the  great  wheat 
depot  of  the  North-west.  The  changing  of  the  grade  of  the  streets  is 
a  great  drawback  to  present  improvements,  rendering  many  of  them 
almost  impassable ;  and  it  must  subject  the  city  to  an  immense  ex- 
pense for  some  time  to  come — though  they  seem  to  regard  it  as  a 
light  matter  that  will  be  remedied  in  a  few  days.  We  saw  them  rais- 
ing, by  means  of  screws,  large  blocks  of  brick  buildings,  some  six  or 
eight  feet,  and  underpining  them,  while  business  was  still  going  on 
apparently  undisturbed  within,  which  was  convincing  proof  to  us  that 
they  would  accomplish  any  thing  they  undertook. 

WAGON   RIDE — DESTITUTION    IN   CROPS. 

We  left  Chicago  fully  convinced  that  the  dreams  of  the  most  Uto- 
pian may  yet  be  fully  realized,  in  despite  of  money -panics.  After 
taking  our  seat  in  the  cars  we  passed  Joliet,  Marseilles,  and  many  in- 
teresting and  thriving  towns  situated  on  the  Chicago  k  Rock  Island 
Railroad.  Stopping  at  Ottawa,  we  took  a  seat  in  the  old-fashioned 
wagon,  experiencing  a  most  remarkable  contrast  in  ease  and  speed  of 
movement,  which  took  us  back  to  other  days  when  this  was  the  only 
mode  of  inland  transit.  Intolerable !  Ten  miles  is  soon  magnified 
into  a  hundred,  and  time  and  distance  seem  to  expand  and  drag  their 
slow  length  along. 

Reaching  our  friend's  house,  the  point  of  immediate  destination, 
we  left  our  new  conveyance,  and  stood  gazing  in  amazement  amid  a 
boundless  prairie,  stretching  far  away  on  every  side.  Wheat,  corn 
and  grass,  in  detached  portions,  separated  by  no  fences,  on  all  sides ; 
and  oh,  the  weeds,  the  weeds !  Illinois  is  one  vast  weed-garden. 
The  prairies  are  groaning  under  the  burden  of  wild  and  noxious  veg- 
etation. The  ragweed — Erigeron  Caiiadense,  or  flea-bane — has  taken 
possession  of  both  cultivated  and  uncultivated  fields,  and  threaten  a 
general  invasion;  and  crops — croakers  or  no  croakers — there  are  none! 
AVheat  will  not  average  one-third  throughout  the  state,  and  corn  not 
one-half.  Immense  fields  of  wheat  were  not  harvested,  and  corn  has 
never  been  tilled.  Where  the  wheat  has  been  gathered,  promising 
from  six  to  ten  bushels,  they  are  not  realizing  more  than  one-half  to 
two-thirds  that  small  quantity,  and  it  will  take  a  good  share  of  the  best 
to  supply  seed  ;  in  many  parts  they  have  not  a  home-supply.  This  is 
the  condition  of  things  throughout  the  northern  portion  of  the  state; 
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the  prospect  is  not  so  gloomy  south.  The  general  revulsion  in  the 
money-market,  with  such  short  crops,  will  make  hard  times  for  our 
western  farmers  for  the  next  twelve  or  eighteen  months.  Bat  tliej 
know  their  resources,  if  the  earth  fail  not  to  yield  her  increase. 

A   PRATRIE-nUNT — RARE   SPORT — REMARKABLE   SPRING. 

While  with  our  friend,  we  were  induced  to  take  a  hunt  for  prairie- 
chickens,  a  new  and  rare  kind  of  sport  for  a  Buckeye.  It  proved 
quite  successful  and  interested  us  much.  The  mode  of  hunting  thui 
hird  is  as  follows :  The  hunter,  in  addition  to  the  necessary  appen- 
dage of  shot-gun,  must  have  with  him  his  trusty  setter.  The  dog 
takes  the  lead,  and  bounding  and  running  from  point  to  point,  on 
coming  in  close  proximity  to  the  game,  slackens  his  pace  and  moves 
quietly  along,  apparently  eyeing  the  gun  to  see  if  all  is  ready.  He 
then  starts  the  fowl  on  the  wing,  which  the  skilled  hunter  almost 
invariably  brings  to  the  ground.  The  dog  then  instantly  stops  till 
the  gun  is  again  charged,  which  he  seems  to  watch  with  interest ; 
when  again  ready,  he  proceeds  as  before.  Thus,  several  effective 
shots  may  be  made  in  a  single  flock  or  covey.  It  is  surprising  to 
witness  the  sagacity  of  a  dog  skilled  in  this  sport.  We  killed,  during 
two  hours  of  the  morning  and  evening  of  this  day,  fourteen  of  these 
birds,  much  to  the  gratification  of  ourself  and  friend.  It  is  not  sur- 
prising that  this  game  forms  a  savory  dish  for  the  epicure.  In  our 
short  experience,  we  pronounce  it  "  good."  It  is  due,  however,  to  our 
young  friend  of  twelve  years  to  say  that  he  was  the  victor,  while  the 
writer  contented  himself  alone  with  the  spoils.  This  was  to  us  a  rare 
treat,  and  one  that  will  be  remembered.  In  addition  to  victimizing 
the  birds,  we  added  some  rare  specimens  of  grass  and  flowers  to  our 
botanical  cabinet,  which  we  will  not  now  open. 

The  next  morning  we  resumed  our  journey,  passing  to  the  station 
by  carriage  some  ten  miles,  through  beautiful  prairies  to  Earlville,  a 
small  town  on  the  Quincy,  Chicago  &  Burlington  Railroad.  Here, 
having  an  hour  of  leisure,  we  visited  a  very  remarkable  spring,  which 
was  brought  to  the  surface  from  a  depth  of  forty  feet  by  digging  for 
a  well.  It  could  not  be  stoned  or  curbed,  and  since  the  escape  of  the 
excavators  from  the  digging,  has  continued  to  pour  forth  a  large 
stream  of  water,  with  Artesian  force.  The  water  is  strongly  impreg- 
nated with  sulphur. 

DIFFERENT  ROUTES — SPRINGFIELD  TO  JACKSONVILLE — PROF.  TURNER. 

We  next  stopped  at  Mendota,  point  of  junction  of  the  Illinois  Cen- 
tral and  Burlington  &  Quincy  roads.  Here  we  changed  cars  for  the 
Illinois  Central,  and  rode  through  a  beautiful  country  to  Decatur, 
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passing  the  county-town  of  Bloomington  and  many  other  thriving 
towns  and  villages.  Early  the  next  morning,  we  again  resumed  our 
journey,  changing  our  direction  on  the  Western  Railroad,  and  passed 
through  Springfield  to  Jacksonville,  the  place  of  residence  of  our 
much  esteemed  friend  and  coadjutor,  in  the  great  cause  of  Industrial 
University  Education,  Prof.  J.  B.  Turner.  Here  we  met  a  most  cor- 
dial welcome  and  enjoyed  a  feast  of  fat  things.  The  Professor  lives 
independently,  thinks  independently,  and  is  a  true  philanthropist, 
with  an  invincible  repugnance  to  sectaries,  creeds  and  dogmatism  in 
religion,  literature  and  politics.  He  is  a  stern  supporter  of  religion, 
the  state  and  education,  in  all  their  essential,  purifying  and  exalting 
principles  and  excellencies ;  with  liberal  and  catholic  views.  While 
charitable  to  all,  he  is  the  rigid  adherent  of  no  caste,  or  creed  or  sect. 
He  is  ministering  on  the  Sabbath  to  a  Congregational  church,  at  the 
earnest  request  of  its  members,  but  his  field  of  usefulness  is  not  cir- 
cumscribed. Having  spent  much  of  his  life  in  teaching,  he  is  one  of 
the  first  educators.  He  is  a  pomologist,  horticulturist  and  farmer,  as 
well  as  scholar  and  religious  teacher;  and,  judging  from  what  we  were 
permitted  to  see,  adorns  every  position  he  occupies.  As  a  horticul- 
turist, his  fruits,  strawberries  and  flowers  are  unsurpassed. 

LIVE    FENCES — NO    FRUITS — CAUSE    WHY — THE    REMEDY — PROFESSOR 

turner's    experience — HIS   DRAIN-TILE. 

In  the  matter  of  hedges,  the  Professor's  fame  is  deservedly  as  wide 
as  our  continent :  his  own  grounds  are  beautifully  interlaced  and  sur* 
rounded  with  the  Osage.  He  grows  an  immense  number  of  hedge- 
plants  yearly,  and  has  over  two  millions  for  sale  at  the  present  time, 
the  finest  we  ever  saw.  The  hedging  around  Jacksonville  proves  the 
eoonomy  and  practicability  of  live  fences  beyond  cavil ;  yet  wo  are 
frank  to  say  that  but  few  farmers  have  succeeded  or  are  likely  to  suc- 
ceed with  it.  It  recjuires  so  much  attention  at  the  right  time,  that 
few  in  this  fast  age  will  submit  to  the  care  and  pains-taking  or  exr 
pense  of  rearing  the  hedge.  If  any  of  the  numerous  steps  necessary 
to  success  are  neglected,  the  whole  time,  expense  and  labor  bestowed 
are  inevitably  lost.  In  taking  a  ride  with  our  friend.  Rev.  Wm.  Gal- 
LAiiER,  viewing  with  him  miles  of  beautiful  hedge  on  his  own  and 
other  farms  in  the  vicinity,  we  were  constrained,  though  contrary  to 
the  convictions  before  entertained  from  what  we  had  witnessed,  to 
pronounce  hedging,  on  the  prairies,  a  decided  success. 

Prof  Turner  has  demonstrated  many  problems  which  have  been  re- 
garded of  doubtful  issue  which,  if  known  and  understood,  would  be 
of  immense  value  to  his  own  Prairie  State  and  the  Great  West. 
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Traveling  over  the  prairies,  we  were  struck  with  the  wonderful  des- 
titution of  fruits  that  everj-where  prevails,  and,  on  inquiry,  were  in- 
formed that  generally  they  will  not  thrive — nothing  except  apples,  and 
these  in  but  few  places.  The  severe  frosts  of  the  winter  here  three 
years  ago,  as  almost  every -where  else,  proved  very  destructive.  In 
prairiedom,  it  seems  to  have  been  especially  discouraging,  as  in  many 
places  large  orchards  were  destroyed.  We  feel  assured,  however,  from 
what  we  saw,  that  fruit-raisers  need  not  be  disheartened.  They  most 
learn,  as  they  will,  more  of  the  nature  of  the  soils  with  which  they 
have  to  deal,  and,  consequently,  know  better  how  to  cultivate. 

Mucll  of  the  prairie  land  soil  lacks  silex  necessary  to  the  success- 
ful production  of  wheat,  or  healthy  wood-growth.  In  those  regions, 
also,  they  are  subjected  to  great  excesses  of  wet  and  drouth,  heat  and 
cold.  Hence,  measures  must  be  taken  as  far  as  possible  to  counter- 
act these  adverse  influences.  Professor  Turner  succeeds  well  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  apple,  peach,  pear,  plum,  indeed,  all  our  varieties 
of  fruit  adapted  to  this  climate,  as  well  as  deciduous  and  evergreen 
trees  and  shrubs.  We  never  saw  finer  Bartletts  than  were  upon  his 
trees,  and  he  has  a  great  many  pear-trees  of  various  kinds.  But  he 
keeps  the  ground  shaded  by  letting  the  branches  grow  low,  and  filling 
up  between  with  shrubbery  or  cultivated  plants.  He  also  depends 
much  upon  trenching  and  under-draining,  for  the  successful  rearing 
of  fruits  especially.  This  gives  equability  of  moisture  that  can  not 
otherwise  be  secured.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  the  earth  to  crack 
during  a  drouth  to  the  depth  of  ten  feet.  This  is  disastrous  to  tree- 
life  and  must  be  prevented  as  before  described.  For  trees  and  all 
plants  of  succulent  growth,  trenching  and  under-draining  is  necessa- 
ry to  complete  success.  Even  the  pie-plant  will  yield  fourfold  more 
by  this  treatment  than  by  ordinary  culture.  From  four  rows  four 
hundred  feet  long,  thus  cultivated,  the  Professor  gathered  the  enor- 
mous amount  of  eight  tons  the  past  season.  And  here  we  would  re- 
mark, there  is  scarcely  any  soil,  except  that  underlaid  with  sand  or 
gravel,  that  can  not  be  greatly  improved,  not  only  by  trenching  and 
subsoiling,  but  by  under-draining. 

We  saw  beautiful  nursery -trees  of  every  description,  growing  in  the 
Professor's  grounds,  that  had  been  prepared  three  spades  deep  and 
well  under-drained.  We  noticed  peach-trees,  twelve  or  fourteen  years 
old,  in  fine  health,  that  he  stated  bore  on  an  average  a  good  crop 
every  other  year:  this  is  a  rare  sight  on  the  prairies  of  Illinois.  The 
Professor  has  invented  a  continous  drain -tile,  made  of  cement  that  he 
constructs  as  he  goes,  forming  it  upon  a  round  stick,  which,  as  fast 
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as  it  sets  he  withdraws.  The  cost,  he  says,  is  but  one  cent  per  foot. 
Time  and  space  forbid  further  mention  of  many  interesting  horticul- 
tural facts  and  phenomena  noticed  when  with  him.  We  were  con- 
strained to  sunder  our  social  communings  long  before  our  eyes  were 
dull  of  seeing  or  our  ears  with  hearing  on  these  interesting  subjects. 

TUE   "LITTLE   GIANT " — SPRINGFIELD — ST.    LOUIS. 

After  listening  to  a  political  harangue  of  two  hours,  by  the  Little 
Giant,  and  hearing  his  views  of  policy  and  statesmanship  of  men  and 
measures,  we  had  the  pleasure  of  a  brief  ride  with  the  gifted  little 
senator  as  far  as  Springfield,  where  was  assembled  in  convention  the 
administration  wing  of  the  Democracy  opposed  to  Douglas.  The 
senator  did  not  make  his  appearance  in  this  arena;  and  well  for  him, 
if  he  had  any  delicacy  of  nerve  in  listening  to  the  bitter  invective 
then  and  there  poured  forth  against  himself  and  his  policy.  We 
were  convinced,  from  the  talent  arrayed  in  opposition  to  him,  that 
they  felt  they  had  fearful  odds  to  contend  with. 

After  spending  a  few  hours  at  this  beautiful  and  flourishing  oapitol 
of  the  state,  we  set  out  on  the  St.  Louis,  Alton  &  Chicago  Railroad, 
for  the  State  Fair,  then  being  had  at  St.  Louis — our  boasted  western 
rival — which  we  reached  at  one  o'clock  in  the  morning,  having  had 
the  variety  of  a  steamboat  ride  interposed  from  Alton  thither.  Then 
came  the  tug  of  war,  to  secure  lodging  for  the  night,  or  rather  for  the 
morning,  for  it  was  near  morning  before  we  could  find  a  place  to  sit 
or  lie  down.  Our  rest  was  short  but  sweet,  when  we  were  aroused  by 
the  watchword,  "To  the  Fair  ground!"  At  the  hour  of  nine  we  re- 
paired thither,  taking  the  omnibus,  which,  notwithstanding,  for  all, 
would  hold  but  one  more,  and  we  happened  to  be  that  one. 

THE    MISSOURI   STATE   AGRICULTURAL    PAIR. 

We  at  length  reached  the  Fair  grounds,  and  found  the  enclosuro 
of  most  ample  dimensions,  arranged  in  the  very  best  order  for  the  im- 
mense numbers  that  were  thronging  it.  Our  description  must  fail  to 
give  any  adequate  idea  of  these  grounds  and  fixtures,  owned  and  pro- 
vided for  this  purpose  by  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Associa- 
tion at  St.  Louis.  They  are  embraced  within  a  strong  and  hand- 
some fence,  contain  fifty  acres,  are  set  in  blue  grass,  and  shaded  with 
a  beautiful  grove  of  forest-trees.  Through  them  are  winding  avenues, 
elegantly  bordered  with  evergreens  and  trees  of  various  kinds.  An 
aqueduct  from  the  city  reservoir  keeps  seven  ornamental  fountains 
constantly  in  play  and  furnishes  an  ample  supply  of  water.  Around 
the  whole  are  large  and  commodious  stalls  for  the  accommodation  of 
stock,  and  convenient  thereto  is  a  grand  drive,  thirty-five  feet  wide 
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for  the  exercise  of  horses.  The  buildings  within  the  enclosure'  hare 
been  erected  of  such  size  and  shape  as  not  only  to  furnish  ample  room 
for  the  accommodation  of  visitors  and  exhibitors,  but  are  such  as 
greatly  to  beautify  the  grounds. 

But  the  grandest  feature  of  the  whole  is  the  immense  amphitheater, 
surpassing  in  size  the  Colliscum  at  Rome  and  by  far  the  largest  in 
the  United  States ;  it  will  seat  comfortably  twelve  thousand  people  on 
seats  raised  one  above  another,  so  that  all  can  see,  while  around  these 
seats — one  above  them  and  the  other  below — are  two  promenades, 
each  of  which  will  hold  twelve  thousand.  Thus,  it  will  be  seen  that 
this  immense  structure  will  shelter  as  many  as  thirty-six  thousand 
people.  Under  this  amphitheater  are  eighty-one  booths,  at  which 
visitors  can  be  furnished  with  refreshments  at  all  times.  In  the  cen- 
ter of  this  building  is  the  Pagoda,  forty  feet  high  with  three  stories, 
built  in  most  beautiful  and  ornamental  style,  around  which  all  the 
fine  stock  is  exhibited,  in  the  fair  view  and  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
mighty  concourse  assembled,  while  in  the  pagoda,  a  full  brass  band 
performs  during  the  exhibition. 

The  Floral,  Mechanical  and  Fine  Arts'  Halls  are  all  spacious  and 
admirably  adapted  to  their  respective  objects.  The  Gallinariuw^ 
thirty  feet  in  diameter  and  three  stories  high,  is  made  entirely  of 
wire,  and  contains  ninety  apartments,  with  all  the  conveniences  for 
the  exhibition  and  keeping  of  poultry.  The  Machine-shop  is  two 
hundred  feet  long,  with  shafting  the  full  length,  and  furnished  with 
a  steam-engine  for  testing  all  kinds  of  machinery.  A  cottage,  and  it, 
too,  a  gem  of  beauty  as  an  architectural  design,  contains  saloons,  well 
furnished  for  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  the  ladies. 

As  a  whole,  we  regard  the  arrangements  of  this  Association  com- 
plete, and  well  worthy  of  imitation  by  other  states ;  we  trust  the  day 
is  not  distant  when  the  immense  expense  incurred  in  temporary  fix- 
tures and  preparations  for  our  State  Fairs,  will  give  place  to  a  differ- 
ent policy,  and  that  more  permanent  arrangements  may  grace  some 
central  position  most  easy  of  access  in  all  our  states.  Whatever  ar- 
guments may  once  have  been  pertinent  to  the  present  method,  it  ap- 
pears to  us,  can  not  now  be  pleaded ;  but  that  these  great  annual 
jubilees  of  the  people — these  harvest- home  gatherings  of  our  farmers, 
should  have  a  permanent  location  and  should  be  to  the  masses  in  the 
exhibition  of  the  results  of  their  labors,  like  Jerusalem  to  the  Jews, 
in  their  worship  in  the  days  of  old. 

After  feasting  our  eyes  upon  the  products  of  the  earth,  and  the 
skill  of  our  mechanics  in  the  numberless  exhibitions  presented,  and 
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viewing  the  valuable  collection  of  horses,  mules  and  cattle,  and  greet- 
ing numei^ous  friends,  we  left  the  grounds  thronged  with  an  immense 
multitude  and  crowded  with  vehicles,  not  only  pleased  but  highly 
gratified  with  our  day's  labors  and  enjoyments. 

In  this  brief  view  of  some  of  the  more  prominent  points  of  our 
western  tour,  we  have  necessarily  omitted  much  that  attracted  our 
attention,  and  which  would  be  alike  interesting  to  our  readers.  The 
watchword  every-where,  is  Progress,  and  especially  is  this  manifested 
in  the  all-pervading  interest  felt  in  a  more  liberal  education  of  the 
masses.  The  felt  sentiment  that  the  present  College  system  is  inade- 
quate, is  already  evidenced  in  action,  by  the  building  of  Agricultural 
Colleges,  by  the  urging  upon  legislators  their  importance  and  the 
passage  of  liberal  acts  in  their  behalf;  these  things  we  rejoice  to  see, 
as  they  give  promise  of  a  brighter  day. 


■•»•■ 


FLORICULTURE— ARGERATUM  MEXICANA. 


Tms  is  one  of  the  best  bedding-out  plants  cultivated,  when  grown  in 
masses  or  single  specimen-plants.  It  is  a  beautiful  pale  blue  flower, 
blooming  from  every  shoot  and  remaining  in  bloom  from  June  till 
the  frost  cuts  it  aown.  Cuttings  set  out  in  September,  will  make  fine 
plants  for  pots,  to  bloom  in  the  green-house  during  winter,  for  which 
purpose  it  is  admirably  adapted.  Being  nearly  always  in  bloom,  it  is 
invaluable  for  boquets,  and  is  very  easy  of  cultivation.  For  bedding- 
out  purposes,  sow  the  seed  in  a  moderately-warm  bed,  early  in  Ma^^h; 
cover  the  seed  very  lightly  with  earth,  which  should  be  loam  and  leaf- 
mold,  three  parts,  and  a  fourth  part,  sharp  sand.  When  the  plants 
have  attained  the  hight  of  four  inches,  plant  them  in  the  beds  in- 
tended for  them,  eighteen  inches  apart  each  way ;  with  the  finger  and 
thumb  pinch  out  the  point  of  each  plant,  to  make  it  branch  out,  or, 
as  gardeners  say,  become  stocky;  each  branch,  so  growing  out,  blooms 
freely.  The  flowers,  as  they  fade,  change  from  pale  blue  to  light  pur- 
ple. A  moist  location  is  best  for  it,  as  in  such  situation  it  will  attain 
the  hight  of  two  feet;  as  a  general  rule  it  grows  about  eighteen  inches. 
When  grown  in  a  green-house,  do  not  let  it  suffer  for  water.  Stop 
the  shoots  back  twice,  then  let  it  bloom,  as  where  you  stop  one  shoot 
two  start  out.  Those  who  try  this  plant,  we  are  sure  will  be  satisfied 
with  it,  either  as  a  green -house  or  bedding-out  plant.  It  is  a  great 
acquisition  for  either  green -house  or  flower  garden. 

W.  H.  Hamilton, 

Ka LEIGH,  N.  C,  September,  1858, 
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VINE  CULTURE  IN  THE  S.  W.  ALLEGHANIES. 


BY   DAVID    CHRISTY. 


The  preceding  articles  embraced  a  few  facts  favoring  the  opinion,  that 
the  Catawba  grape,  in  mountain  districts  similar  to  that  in  which  it 
was  originally  found,  will  be  exempt  from  mildew  and  rot.  Addi- 
tional testimony  is  now  afforded  upon  this  subject,  showing  that  what 
was  then  hypothesis,  may  now  be  considered  as  a  well-established 
theory.  A  second  letter  from  Mr.  Guerin,  states  that  though  the 
present  season  has  been  an  unfavorable  one  with  him,  as  to  tempera- 
ture and  humidity,  yet  his  Catawba  vines,  as  heretofore,  are  entirely 
exempt  from  mildew  and  rot. 

Mr.  Guerin 's  dwelling-house  is  at  the  base  of  his  vineyard,  and  is 
nine  hundred  feet  above  the  bed  of  the  Ocooe  river,  some  five  or  six 
miles  distant.  His  mode  of  planting  is  represented  in  the  frontis- 
piece. Ilis  first  zone  of  vines,  surrounding  the  mountain's  side,  ex- 
tends two  hundred  and  thirty  feet  higher  than  the  level  of  his  house. 
At  the  upper  margin  of  this  vineyard,  he  has  left  a  belt  of  the  native 
forest-trees,  which  extends  one  hundred  and  sixty  feet  higher,  to 
serve  as  a  rampart  between  the  zone  of  vines  below,  where  early  frosts 
sometimes  prevail,  and  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  which  is  entirely 
exempt  from  spring  frosts  and  where  the  grape  succeeds  admirably. 

The  entire  bight  of  the  mountains  at  this  point,  above  the  river, 
would  appear  to  be  about  one  thousand  two  hundred  and  ninety  feet. 
There  are  other  locations  where  the  main  ranges  of  the  mountains  ex- 
tend  to  an  elevation  of  two  thousand  feet,  and  where  experiments,  re- 
lating  to  altitude,  can  be  made  upon  a  more  extended  scale. 

Mr.  Guerin 's  suggestions,  in  reference  to  the  formation  of  compa- 
nies for  grape-culture  in  the  Southern  Highlands,  are  very  important, 
and  should  claim  the  attention  of  capitalists.  Our  own  mountains 
may  as  well  supply  three  millions  of  dollar's  worth  of  wine  annually 
to  the  people  of  the  United  States,  as  the  hills  and  vales  of  France 
and  Germany.  But  how  is  this  to  be  accomplished,  unless  capitalists 
undertake  the  task  ? 

[Written  in  French — Translated  by  James  W.  Wabd,  Esq.] 

ViNOXA,  August  1,  1858. 

David  Christy — Dear  Sir :  Your  letter  of  the  2nd  of  July  is  re- 
ceived ;  also,  the  copies  of  your  report,  which  I  have  read  with  much 
interest;  and  I  owe  you  my  sincere  thanks  for  the  flattering  things 
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you  said  in  relation  to  myself.  You  tell  me  that  the  vine-crop  at 
Cincinnati,  will  again  prove  a  failure,  and  desire  to  know  what  we  are 
doing  here.  The  yield  for  the  year  1857,  may  be  put  down  at  an 
average  of  four  hundred  gallons  of  wine  per  acre.  The  grapes  were 
very  sound,  but  they  did  not  attain  their  full  maturity,  being  over- 
taken by  a  frost  on  the  29th  of  September.  The  wine,  however,  is  of 
a  good  quality,  and  my  sparkling  Catawba  is  equal  to  the  Champagne 
of  France,  on  the  testimony  of  some  French  gentlemen,  who  are  en- 
gaged in  the  business  of  importing  wine  at  New- York,  and  who  have 
tasted  mine  here. 

Last  winter  was  of  so  mild  a  character,  that  every  species  of  vegeta- 
tion was  advanced  in  the  spring  more  than  a  month,  and  by  the  last  of 
April,  the  early  buds  of  the  vine  had  already  indicated  their  bunches. 
A  heavy  frost  visited  us  on  the  morning  of  the  27th,  and  destroyed 
every  bud.  The  secondary  buds  remained  to  u&,  but  unfortunately 
these  pushed  forward  too  rapidly,  and  early  in  May  a  second  frost  came 
and  destroyed  them  all.  We  now  pursued  the  method  resorted  to  in 
France,  under  similar  circumstances,  for  the  re-establishment  of  our 
vines  and,  to  our  great  surprise,  the  buds,  springing  from  the  axils  near 
the  old  wood,  pushed  forward  with  astonishing  vigor,  and  we  now  have 
hopes  of  realizing  a  good  hulf-crop.  If,  as  is  usually  the  case  here, 
the  season  remains  warm  till  the  middle  of  October,  the  adaptation 
of  this  country  to  the  cultivation  of  the  vine  will  be  demonstrated  in 
a  very  evident  manner.  Our  Catawbas  present  a  very  vigorous  ap- 
peiirancc,  with  very  healthy  bunches,  notwithstanding  the  unfavor- 
able weather,  which  has  marked  both  the  spring  and  the  summer. 
We  have  had  constant  rains  and  a  temperature  of  di^  through  the 
day  and  82°  at  night.  The  berries  of  our  Isabellas,  however,  though 
generally  fine,  are  in  some  cases,  upon  bunches  of  the  most  vigorous 
growth,  marked  with  white  spots,  with  black  points  in  the  center;  these 
rapidly  spread  over  the  berry,  and  it  soon  fulls  off.  I  attribute  this 
species  of  rot  to  the  excessive  warmth  and  humidity  of  the  atmosphere, 
that  has  prevailed  here  for  two  months,  by  which  a  too  abundant  sup- 
ply of  sap  has  been  produced,  which,  by  its  extravagant  copiousness  in 
certain  berries,  bursts  the  cells  and  vessels  and  leads  to  their  decay. 

An  excess  of  sap,  I  may  state,  may  always  bo  corrected  by  cutting 
off  or  reducing  the  roots.  By  this  means,  we  may  also  retard  one  or 
two  weeks  the  too  early  vegetation  in  spring.  We  make  a  general 
practice,  in  the  month  of  November,  of  taking  off  the  earth  at  the 
foot  of  each  vine,  to  the  depth  of  about  nine  inches,  for  the  purpose 
of  removing  the  roots  that  have  formed  during  the  summer.     Here- 
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after,  I  shall  go  down  to  the  depth  of  the  lowest  crown  of  the  root, 
which  I  will  suppress,  leaving  only  the  radicles  at  the  base  of  the 
plant;  which,  being  uninfluenced  by  the  warmth  of  the  spring,  till  a 
later  period  and  in  a  more  progressive  manner,  will  naturally  retard 
the  development  of  the  buds. 

When  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  here,  you  will  remember, 
I  spoke  to  you  of  the  permanent  differences  of  temperature  we  find 
to  exist  at  different  altitudes  upon  our  mountains.  Starting  from  my 
garden,  immediately  surrounding  my  house,  and  ascending  about  two 
hundred  and  thirty  feet,  we  pass  a  zone  exposed  to  early  frosts.  As- 
cending beyond  this,  one  hundred  and  sixty  feet,  we  reach,  upon  the 
crown  of  the  hill,  a  belt  that  the  frost  never  touches.  In  this  zone, 
the  grapes  and  peaches  there  cultivated,  have  never  suffered  loss  in 
any  season  on  account  of  the  frost;  and  early  in  August,  while  the 
grapes  of  the  lower  zone  had  scarcely  attained  their  full  size,  those 
of  the  top  of  the  hill  were  nearly  ready  for  gathering.  To  render  this 
fact  more  appreciable,  I  have  enclosed  a  sketch  of  my  vineyards  at 
Vinona,  upon  which  you  can  distinguish  the  relative  bights  of  these 
belts.     The  summit  of  Frog  Mountain  is  seen  in  the  distance.* 

You  will  thus  see,  my  dear  sir,  how  experiment  has  demonstrated 
to  U8  the  course  we  should  pursue,  in  order  to  avoid  a  complete  fail- 
ure of  our  crops.  Besides  our  ordinary  vineyards  and  orchards,  oc- 
cupying a  belt  ranging  two  hundred  and  thirty  feet  from  the  base,  we 
shall  establish  other  plantations  one  hundred  and  sixty  feet  higher 
up  the  hill. 

I  have  recently  received  information  of  some  French  families  who 
wish  to  come  out  and  settle  near  me,  for  the  purpose  of  cultivating 
the  vine  and  raising  sheep ;  and  I  have  hopes  of  one  day  seeing  this 
part  of  our  mountains  covered  with  beautiful  vineyards,  and  superb 
flocks  of  sheep.  For  six  years,  I  kept  upon  my  farm  a  small  flock,  and 
I  have  not  yet  lost  one.  During  the  winter,  they  run  about  over  the 
vine- terraces,  browsing  the  turnips  I  sow  for  them  in  the  fall ;  and  by 
this  means  the  earth  is  supplied  with  all  the  manure  it  requires. 

In  my  opinion,  the  way  to  give  a  rapid  impulse  to  this  branch  of 
industry  and  to  enhance  the  value  of  our  mountains,  would  be  to 
form  a  company,  with  a  sufficient  capital,  to  forward  the  improve- 
ments regularly  and  rapidly.  It  will  be  difficult,  I  may  say  impossi- 
ble, to  obtain  satisfactory  results  by  the  aid  of  emigration  as  it  now 
presents  itself,  destitute  as  it  is  of  capital  and  of  that  knowledge  and 


*  See  Frontispiefifi. 
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experience  which  is  so  essential  to  success.  Let  us  suppose  a  com- 
pany with  a  capital  of  $15,000  and  5,000  acres  of  land,  and  see  what 
would  be  the  results  at  the  end  of  six  years,  the  time  required  to 
bring  the  vines  into  full  bearing.  We  will  commence  with  twenty- 
five  acres  of  vines,  and  twenty -five-  acres  in  pasture  and  the  usual 
crops  necessary  to  sustain  the  farm ;  fifty  acres  would  thus  be  re- 
quired to  be  broken  up  at  once. 

The  cost  of  clearing  and  breaking  up  is  at  present....  $9.00  per  acre. 

Cost  of  plowing 2.00 

"       furrowing  for  the  vines 1.00        " 

"       removing  and  burning  rubbish 2.00        " 

Total $14.00 

Add  interest  for  six  years 5.04 

$19.04  per  acre. 
Making  the  expense  thus  far,  for  the  fifty  acres,  $952.00. 

There  would  be  required  four  oxen,  ten  cows,  and  fifty  sheep,  which 

would  cost,  say $350.00 

Four  men  and  two  women  for  six  years 5,000.00 

Cost  of  buildings  and  utensils 500.00 

"    of  management  for  six  years 3,600.00 

Interest  on  this  sum 561.00 

Cost  of  5,000  acres  of  land  at  fifty  cents 2,500.00 

Total  expenses  for  putting  the  whole  in  operation $13,463.00   , 

At  the  end  of  six  years  we  should  have  twenty-five  acres  of  vineyard, 
producing,  say  850  gallons  of  wine  per  acre $8,750.00 

The  5?heep  would  have  increased,  in  six  years,  50  per  cent., 

producing  5G2  sheep,  at  $1.00 562.00 

They  will  have  yielded  besides  4,600  lbs.  of  wool,  at  25  cts.     1,150.00 

Net $10,462.00 

The  business  will  thus  be  seen  to  promise,  as  a  result  of  six  years* 

prosecution,  a  profit  of  about  80  per  cent.     Few  speculations  would 

prove  more  satisfactory  than  this.     We  may  suppose,  farther,  that  in 

six  years  we  can  count  upon  2,500  vines  to  an  acre,  or  72,500  growing 

vines,  worth,  according  to  general  calculation,  $1.00  per  vine,  but  we 

will  call  the  value  50  cents  a  vine,  and  the  result  will  be  as  follows: 

72,:)00  vines,  at  50  cents $36,250.00 

50  acres  in  cultivation,  worth  say  $15.00 750.00 

Slieop,  cattle,  cows,  utensils,  etc 1,000.00 

4,500  acres  original  land — for  extension — 50  cents 2,250.00 

Value  of  premises,  supposing  buildings  good  for  nothing... $40,250.00 
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This  represents  an  increase  of  more  than  300  per  cent,  and  the 
prices  named  can  not  certainly  be  regarded  as  too  high. 

The  grand  result  of  the  enterprise  may  be  summed  up  from  these 
figures  as  follows : 

Value  of  5,000  acres  and  improvements,  at  end  of  6  years... $40,250.00 
Product  of  premises  in  wine,  wool  and  sheep,  for  same  period  10,462.00 

Total  value $50,712.00 

Total  cost  of  land,  stock  and  labor 13,463.00 

Net  gain  in  6  years $37,249.00 

Accept,  my  dear  sir,  the  assurance  of  my  friendly  consideration. 

N.  E.  GUERIN. 


THE  AIR-WOVEN  CHILDREN  OF  LIGHT. 


"  God  of  the  rosy  light — Lord  of  the  earth  and  sea — 
Spirit  who  mudst  all  things  bright — we  utter  our  praise  to  Thee!" 

As  you  ramble  through  the  corn-fields,  and  see  the  shadows  running 
over  them,  remember  that  every  cloud  which  floats  in  the  blue  deep, 
retards  the  vital  activity  of  every  plant  on  which  its  shadows  fall. 
"  Look  on  all  flowers,  fruits  and  leaves,**  says  Blumen,  "  as  air-woven 
children  of  light.  Far  away  blazes  that  great  center  of  force,  the  sun, 
which  spans  those  millions  upon  millions  of  miles,  and  brings  us  aud 
the  sun  together.  From  it  issues  the  mystic  influence,  striking  the 
electric  chain  wherewith  we're  darkly  bound.  For  myriads  and  myr- 
iads of  years  has  this  radiation  of  force  gone  on  ;  and  now,  stored  up 
force  lies  quiescent  in  coal-fields  of  vast  extent,  once  all  pure  sun- 
light, hurrying  through  the  silent  air,  passing  into  primeval  forests 
before  man  was  made,  and  now  lying  black,  quiet,  slumbering,  but 
ready  to  wake  into  blazing  activity  at  the  bidding  of  human  skill. 
From  light  the  coal-fields  came ;  to  light  they  return.  From  light 
come  the  prairies  and  meadow-lands,  the  heathery  moors,  the  reedy 
swamps,  the  solemn  forests,  and  the  smiling  corn-fields,  orchards,  gar- 
dens ;  all  are  air-woven  children  of  light.  Now  we  understand  why 
men  are  sickly  and  stunted  who  live  in  narrow  streets,  alleys  and  cel- 
lars, compared  with  those  who,  under  similar  conditions  of  poverty 
and  dirt,  live  in  the  sunlight.  In  bright  sunlight,  as  much  as  one- 
fifth  more  carbonic  acid  is  expired  than  in  feeble  light.  And  have 
not  all  farmers  and  cattle-breeders  unconsciously  paid  tribute  to  thi» 
principle,  by  keeping  their  animals  in  the  dark  to  fatten  them?" 
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AN   ISLAND  AFLOAT. 


A  FEW  days  since,  a  large  object  was  seen  on  Lake  Ontario,  in  a 
north-westerly  direction  from  Pultneyville,*  gently  floating  to  the 
eastward.  It  excited  considerable  curiosity,  as  it  appeared  unlike 
anything  ever  seen  on  the  lake  before.  As  all  had  a  desire  to  know 
more  about  it,  several  young  gentlemen,  in  boats,  started  in  pursuit, 
and  after  a  steady  pull  with  oars,  it  was  at  last  overhauled  some  five 
miles  from  shore.  It  was  steadily  wending  its  way  down  the  lake, 
impelled  by  the  current  at  the  rate  of  about  three  miles  an  hour,  and 
when  overtaken,  presented,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  beholders,  a  no 
less  novel  spectacle  than  an  island  covered  with  luxuriant  vegetation ! 
It  was  about  five  rods  in  length,  and  of  nearly  equal  breadth ;  and 
had  probably  been  formed  in  some  quiet  nook  of  a  river  or  bay  upon 
some  timber  or  brush  that  had  become  stationary  upon  the  surfisu^e 
of  the  water,  till  an  admixture  of  earthy  and  vegetable  matter  had 
accumulated  sufficient  to  nourish  vegetation,  such  as  is  peculiar  to 
swampy  locations.  These  had  grown  and  fallen  through  a  long  suc- 
cession of  years,  till  the  whole  had  become  matted  together  with  roots 
and  fibers,  so  as  to  give  the  whole  mass  a  firmness  and  tenacity  suf- 
«  ficient  to  resist  the  waves,  and  a  specific  gravity  that  enabled  it  to 
float.  The  late  rains  increasing  the  volume  of  water  where  it  formed, 
elevated  it  from  its  bed,  broke  it  from  its  moorings,  and  sent  it  off" 
on  a  voyage  of  discovery.  The  whole  island  was  covered  with  such 
plants  as  are  seen  about  Irondcquoit  Bay,  and  presents  just  such  an 
appearance.  It  was  sufficiently  firm  to  bear  up  a  man — as  Dr.  Beards- 
ley  stepped  on  shore  and  took  possession  in  behalf  of  Uncle  Sam.  The 
island  was  not  wholly  uninhabited,  as  several  small  birds  were  seen. 
The  highest  points  on  it  were  about  five  feet  above  the  surface  of  the 
water,  and  the  plants  stand  firm  and  erect,  vigorous  and  healthful. 
August,  1858.  * 


White  Blackberries. — Beautiful  white  berries,  grown  on  the  or- 
dinary blackberry  bramble-bush,  have  been  found  near  Vincennes, 
Ind.  They  are  as  white  as  pearl,  and  semi-transparent.  The  donor 
found  the  bush  growing  wild,  but  has  since  been  cultivating  them, 
and  raised  this  season  a  goodly  number.  They  are  quite  as  large  as 
the  blackberry,  but  much  sweeter  and  more  delicious  to  the  taste. 

*  A  small  village  a  little  west  of  Sodus  Bay,  in  Wayne  county^  N.  Y. 
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POPULARIZED    SCIENCE. 


Science  is  applicable  to  the  commonest  affairs  of  life,  and  its  princi- 
ples may  be  understood  by  the  most  ordinary  intellect.  Its  simplicity 
and  utility  may  be  seen  by  a  few  familiar  examples  quoted  from  Dr. 
Bremer's  Guide  to  Science  : 

Why  is  rain  water  soft  ?  Because  it  is  not  impregnated  with  earth 
and  minerals. 

Why  is  it  most  easy  to  wash  with  soft  water  than  with  hard?  Be- 
cause soft  water  unites  freely  with  soap,  and  dissolves  it  instead  of 
decomposing  it,  as  hard  water  does. 

Why  do  wood-ashes  make  hard  water  soft?  1st.  Because  the  car- 
bonic acid  of  wood-ashes  combines  with  the  sulphate  of  lime  in  the 
hard  water,  and  converts  it  into  chalk.  2dly.  Wood-ashes  convert 
some  of  the  soluble  salts  of  water  into  insoluble  and  throw  them 
down  as  a  sediment  by  which  the  water  remains  more  pure. 

Why  has  rain-water  such  an  unpleasant  smell  when  it  is  collected  in 
a  rain  tub  ?  Because  it  is  impregnated  with  decomposed  organic  mat- 
ters, washed  from  the  roofs,  trees,  or  the  casks  in  which  it  is  collected. 

Why  does  water  melt  salt?  Because  very  minute  particles  of  water 
insinuate  themselves  into  the  pores  of  the  salt  by  capillary  attraction, 
and  force  the  crystals  apart  from  each  other. 

How  does  blowing  hot  foods  make  them  cool  ?  It  causes  the  air 
which  has  been  heated  by  the  food  to  change  more  rapidly,  and  give 
place  to  fresh  cold  air. 

Why  do  ladies  fan  themselves  in  hot  weather?  That  fresh  par- 
ticles of  air  may  be  brought  in  contact  with  their  faces  by  the  action 
of  the  fan ;  and  as  every  fresh  particle  of  air  absorbs  some  heat  from 
the  skin,  this  constant  change  makes  them  cool. 

Does  a  fan  cool  the  air  ?  No,  it  makes  the  air  hotter,  by  imparting 
to  it  the  heat  of  our  face ;  but  it  cools  our  face  by  transferring  its 
heat  to  the  air. 

Why  is  there  always  a  strong  draught  through  the  key-hole  of  a 
door?  Because  the  air  in  the  room  we  occupy  is  warmer  than  the  air 
in  the  hall ;  therefore  the  air  from  the  hall  rushes  through  the  key- 
hole into  the  room  and  causes  a  draught. 

Why  is  there  always  a  strong  draught  under  the  door  and  through 

the  crevices  on  each  side  ?     Because  cold  air  rushes  from  the  hall  to 

supply  the  void  in  the  room  caused  by  the  escape  of  warm  air  up  the 
chimney,  etc. 
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If  you  open  the  lower  sash  of  a  window,  there  is  more  draught  than 
if  you  open  the  upper  sash.  Explain  the  reason  of  this.  If  the  lower 
sash  be  open,  cold  external  air  will  rush  freely  into  the  room  and  cause 
a  p^reat  draught  inward ;  but  if  the  upper  sash  be  open,  the  heated  ait 
within  will  rush  out,  and  of  course  there  will  be  less  draught  inward. 

By  which  means  is  a  room  best  ventilated,  by  opening  the  upper  or 
lower  sash?  By  opening  the  upper  sash;  because  the  hot,  vitiated 
air,  which  always  ascends  toward  the  ceiling,  can  escape  more  easily. 

Which  is  the  hottest  place  in  a  church  or  chapel  ?     The  gallery. 


THE   GRAPE-ROT. 


Editor  Cincinnatus  :  I  have  had,  for  eight  or  ten  years,  a  refractory 
Isabella  Grape-vine,  obtained  from  the  vicinity  of  Columbus;  the  fruit 
of  this  vine  has  invariably  rotted  every  year  so  as  to  bear  scarcely  a 
sound  grape.  The  vine  is  trained  on  a  rustic  trellis,  situated  neiar 
the  south  side  of  a  building  and  a  few  feet  from  my  cellar-drain,  s6 
that  it  has  good  under-drainage. 

Last  year,  I  was  much  surprised  to  find  the  bunches  perfectly  free 
from  rot  on  one  of  the  branches,  which  ripened  the  grapes  in  full  per- 
fection, while  there  was  not  a  single  sound  grape  on  the  rest  of  the  vine* 

When  I  pruned  the  vine  in  the  fall,  the  mystery  was  solved  I  By 
some  unknown  cause,  the  branch  in  question  had  received  a  wound 
at  some  time,  for  it  was  denuded  of  half  the  circumference  of  its  bark 
for  several  inches,  and  the  check  of  the  sap  from  this  cause  must  have 
been  the  prevention  of  the  rot. 

Now,  the  remedy  for  that  destructive  disease  of  the  grape,  will  be 

to  imitate  this  accident,  and  the  chief  obstacle  seems  to  be  the  propeir 

time  when  to  do  so. 

l^ast  spring,  I  took  my  knife  and  shaved  the  bark  on  two  sides  of 
another  branch  for  three  or  four  inches,  and  this  has  now  some  sound 

grapes  on  it,  while  all  the  others  rotted  when  of  the  size  of  peas. 

Will  not  some  of  our  vine-growers  assist  me  in  this  experiment,  by 
trying  alternate  vines  or  alternate  rows  in  their  vineyards,  at  different 
jtoiiods  of  time  ?  The  remedy  is  easily  applied  and  the  prospects  of 
success  are  so  good,  it  is  certainly  worthy  of  further  trial. 

Perhaps  the  chief  cause  of  the  grape-rot,  has  been  our  present  sys- 
tem of  pruning,  which  produces  An  unnatural  luxuriance  in  the  vine. 

W.  C.  Hampton. 

Mt.  Victory,  Hardin  county,  0.,  Augi|8t  26,  1858. 
VOL.  ni.,  NO.  X. — 29. 
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HINTS  FOR  TRANSPLANTING  TREES. 


Many  persons  plant  a  tree  as  they  would  a  post!  The  novice  in 
planting,  must  consider  that  a  tree  is  a  living,  nicely  organized  pro- 
duction, as  certainly  affected  by  good  treatment  as  an  animal.  Many 
an  orchard  of  trees,  rudely  thrust  into  the  ground,  struggles  half  a 
dozen  years  against  the  adverse  concytion  before  it  recovers. 

In  planting  an  orchard,  let  the  ground  be  made  mellow  by  repeated 
plowing.  For  a  tree  of  moderate  size,  the  hole  should  be  dug  three 
feet  in  diameter,  and  twelve  to  twenty  inches  deep.  Turn  over  the 
soil  several  times,  and,  if  not  rich,  mix  thoroughly  with  it  some  com- 
post or  well-rotted  manure.  In  every  instance,  the  hole  must  be  large 
enough  to  admit  all  the  roots  easily,  without  bending.  Shorten  and 
pare  smoothly  with  a  knife  any  bruised  or  broken  roots.  Hold  the 
tree  upright,  while  another  person,  making  the  earth  fine,  gradually 
distributes  it  among  the  roots.  Shake  the  tree  gently  while  this  fill- 
ing is  going  on.  The  niain  secret  lies  in  carefalJy  fillitig  in  the  mold^ 
so  tJiat  every  root,  and  even  th-e  snialhst  fiber  may  meet  the  soil!  and  to 
secure  this,  let  the  operator  with  his  hand,  spread  out  the  small  roots 
and  fill  in  the  earth  nicely  around  every  one.  Nine-tenths  of  the 
deaths  by  transplanting,  arise  from  the  hollows  left  among  the  roots 
of  trees  by  a  rapid  and  careless  mode  of  shoveling  the  earth  among 
the  roots. 

When  the  hole  is  two  thirds  filled,  pour  in  a  pail  or  two  of  water. 
This  will  settle  the  soil  and  fill  up  the  vacuities  that  remain.  Wait 
till  the  water  has  sunk  away  and  then  fill  up  the  hole,  pressing  the 
earth  moderately  around  the  tree  with  the  foot.  This  moist  earth, 
being  covered  by  the  loose  surface-soil,  will  retain  its  humidity  for  a 
long  time. 

Indeed,  we  rarely  find  it  necessary  to  water  again  after  planting  in 
this  way,  and  a  little  muck  or  litter  placed  around  the  tree,  upon  the 
newly  moved  soil,  will  render  it  quite  unnecessary.  Frequent  surface 
watering  is  highly  injurious,  as  it  causes  the  top  of  the  soil  to  bake  so 
hard  as  to  prevent  the  access  of  light  and  air,  both  of  which  in  a  cer- 
tain degree,  are  absolutely  necessary. 

Avoid  the  prevalent  error — so  common  in  this  country — of  planting 
your  trees  too  deep.  They  should  not  be  planted  more  than  an  inch 
deeper  than  they  stood  before.  If  they  are  likely  to  be  thrown  out  by 
the  frost  the  first  winter,  heap  a  little  mound  around  the  stem,  to  be 
removed  again  in  the  spring. 
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If  your  soil  is  positively  bad,  remove  it  from  the  holes,  and  substi- 
tute a  cart-load  or  two  of  good  garden-mold.  Do  not  forget  that 
plants  must  have  room.  Five  times  the  common  growth  may  be  real- 
ized by  preparing  holes  six  feet  in  diameter  and  twice  the  usual  depth, 
enriching  and  improving  the  soil  by  the  plentiful  addition  of  good 
compost.  Young  trees  can  not  be  expected  to  thrive  well  in  sod  land. 
When  a  young  orchard  mmt  be  kept  in  grass,  a  circle  should  be  kept 
dug  around  each  tree.  But  cultivation  of  the  land  will  cause  the  trees 
to  advance  more  rapidly  in  five  years  than  they  will  in  ten,  when  it  is 
allowed  to  remain  in  grass. — Downing. 


CONSTANT   EMPLOYMENT. 


The  man  who  is  obliged  to  be  constantly  employed  to  earn  the  neces- 
saries of  life  and  support  his  family,  knows  not  the  unhappiness  lie 
prays  for  when  he  desires  wealth  and  idleness.  To  be  constantly 
busy,  is  to  be  always  happy.  Persons  who  have  suddenly  acquired 
wealth,  broken  up  their  active  pursuits,  and  begun  to  live  at  their 
ease,  waste  away,  and  die  in  a  very  short  time.  Thousands  would 
have  been  blessings  to  the  world,  and  added  to  the  common  stock  of 
happiness,  if  they  had  been  content  to  remain  in  a  humble  sphere 
and  earned  every  mouthful  of  food  that  nourished  their  bodies.  But, 
no;  fashion  and  wealth  took  possession  of  them,  and  they  were  com- 
pletely ruined.  They  ran  away  from  peace  and  pleasure^  and  em- 
braced a  lingering  death.  Ye  who  are  sighing  for  the  pomp  and 
splendor  of  life,  beware!  Ye  know  not  what  ye  wish.  How  is  it 
possible  for  you  to  be  happy  while  you  possess  a  discontented  and 
deceitful  heart?  No  situation,  however  exalted — no  wealth,  however 
magnificent — no  honors,  however  glorious,  can  yield  you  solid  enjoy- 
ment, while  discontent  lurks  in  your  bosom.  The  secret  of  happiness 
lies  in  this :  to  be  always  contented  with  your  lot,  and  never  sigh  for 
the  splendor  of  riches,  or  the  magnificence  of  fashion  and  power. 
Persons  who  are  always  busy,  and  go  cheerfully  to  their  daily  tasks, 
are  the  least  disturbed  by  the  fluctuations  of  business,  and  at  night 
sleep  with  perfect  composure.  The  idle  and  the  rich  are  seldom  con- 
tented. They  are  peevish,  fretful,  irascible.  Bid  them  good  morn- 
ing, and  they  scowl.  Nature  and  art  appear  to  have  few  attractions 
for  them.  They  are  entirely  out  of  their  views.  While  in  this  state, 
the  springs  of  life  are  rusting  out,  and  the  decay  of  death  has  com- 
menced undermining  their  constitutions. 
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ARTESIAN  WELLS  AND  GEOLOGY. 


BY   DAVID   CHRISTY. 


Something  for  Geologists. — The  attempt  to  bore  an  Artesian  well  at  Cblum- 
bus,  Ohio,  seems  likely  to  be  a  failure.  The  shaft,  on  the  Gth  of  July,  had  pene- 
trated to  the  depth  of  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  eight  feet.  Fifty  feet 
more  will  complete  the  last  contract  between  the  State  House  Commissioners 
and  the  parties  who  are  performing  the  work.  The  limestone  strata  seem  to 
eclipse  by  far  any  thing  of  the  kind  ever  before  heard  of  in  the  geology  of  the 
country;  and  as  the  shaft  has  already  been  sunk  into  it  upward  of  one  thou- 
sand feet,  the  future  alontt  can  tell  how  much  deeper  it  must  he  sunk  to  reach 
the  other  side. 

The  foregoing  paragraph  is  passing  the  rounds  of  the  papers.  Its 
writer  knows  but  little  of  the  geology  of  the  country,  or  he  would  not 
assert  that  a  thousand  feet  of  limestone  eclipses  by  far  any  thing  of  the 
kind  ever  heard  of  before.  The  Commissioners,  doubtless,  acted  upon 
the  common  notion  that  water  can  be  made  to  overflow  at  the  surface, 
at  any  point,  by  boring  deep  enough.  Geological  science  does  not 
sustain  this  theory,  and  it  may  be  well  to  see  what  are  the  facts  con- 
nected with  the  subject. 

Artesian  wells  are  obtained  by  boring  into  the  earth*s  crust,  till 
subterranean  streams  or  reservoirs  of  water  are  reached ;  but  unless 
these  streams  have  their  sources  at  an  elevation  higher  than  the 
mouth  of  the  wells,  the  water  can  not  rise  to  the  surface.  Such  bor- 
ings have  produced  an  abundance  of  water  at  Paris  and  other  places 
in  France,  and  also  in  the  United  States,  in  portions  of  Mississippi, 
Alabama  and  South  Carolina.  To  gain  a  proper  knowledge  of  thb 
question,  and  ascertain  why  one  district  will  yield  water  in  every  bor- 
ing made  to  the  proper  depth,  while  another  will  yield  none,  we  must 
examine  the  difference  in  their  geological  characteristics.  Geological 
science,  alone,  can  solve  the  mystery. 

Surrounding  Paris,  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  city,  there  ap- 
pears at  the  surface  an  immense  bed  of  porous  silicious  rock,  through 
which  water  easily  percolates,  and  which  rests  upon  strata  impervious 
to  water.  The  strata  of  this  porous  bed  of  rock  dip  in  all  directions 
toward  the  city,  indicating  that  it  passes  beneath  it.  It  thus  forms  a 
vast  basin,  having  a  depth  of  about  fifteen  hundred  to  two  thousand 
feet  at  its  center.  This  basin  is  filled  by  the  rocks  of  the  chalk  and 
tertiary  formations,  so  as  to  bring  the  surface  of  the  country  to  nearly 
a  common  level — the  outer  rim  of  the  basin,  however,  having  a  higher 
elevation  than  its  center.     The  chalk  formation  rests  upon  the  porous 
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silicious  rocks,  and  is  impervious  to  water.  The  tertiary  formation 
overlies  the  chalk,  and  the  two  together  have  a  thickness  of  manj 
hundred  feet.  The  rains,  falling  upon  the  outer  margin  of  the  basin, 
sink  freely  into  its  porous  materials;  and,  keeping  the  strata  con- 
stantly saturated  with  water,  create  a  pressure  of  that  fluid  toward  the 
center.  These  porous  rocks  may,  therefore,  be  called  water -hearing^ 
as  an  abundant  supply  of  water  every-where  pervades  their  strata, 
where  its  evaporation  is  prevented  by  the  overlying  chalk.  By  bor- 
ing through  the  tertiary  and  chalk  formations  into  the  porous  strata, 
at  suitable  distances  from  the  margin  of  the  basin,  the  water  is  forced 
up  to  a  hight  corresponding  to  that  of  the  source  of  its  supply,  and 
in  some  cases  reaches  an  elevation  of  thirty  feet  above  the  surface. 
The  Artesian  well  in  the  city  of  Paris  is  bored  to  a  depth  of  one 
thousand  seven  hundred  feet,  and  the  water  rises  to  an  elevation  of 
sixty  feet  above  the  surface,  and  has  a  temperature  of  ninety -four  de- 
grees, Fahrenheit.  The  first  well  of  this  kind  was  bored  at  Artois,  in 
France — hence  the  name  Artesian  w<.'lU. 

The  point  to  be  noted  here  is,  that  the  basin,  at  Paris,  is  every- 
where underlaid  by  tenter -bearing  strata,  and  that  water  can  be  ob- 
tained by  boring  into  it  any-where,  at   suitable  distances  from  its 


margin. 


In  Mississippi  and  Alabama,  the  region  furnishing  Artesian  wells, 
is  not  in  the  form  of  a  haainy  as  at  Paris,  but  is  an  inclined  plane^ 
connnencing  near  the  base  of  the  Alleghanies  and  descending  toward 
the  (lulf  of  Mexico.  The  water-hearing  formation  of  this  section  of 
country  is  a  loose  sandy  deposit.  It  is  overlaid  by  the  chalk  and 
tertiary  formations,  which  are  known,  locally,  by  the  name  of  rotten 
/iniesfone.  It  is  an  immense  deposit  of  carbonate  of  lime,  existing 
mostly  as  pure  marf^  but  occasionally  including  some  beds  of  lime- 
stone, and  in  many  places  abounding  in  fossils.  It  has  often  a  thick- 
ness of  only  a  few  feet  at  its  northern  margin,  but  increases  rapidly 
in  depth  southward,  till  it  attains  a  thickness  of  near  one  thousand 
feet — the  increase,  in  some  localities  being  at  the  rate  of  thirty  feet  to 
the  mile.  The  marl  is  impervious  to  water,  and  none  can  penetrate 
down  through  it,  however  heavy  the  rains  at  the  surface,  or  rise  up 
through  it,  by  capillary  attraction,  whatever  may  be  the  extent  of  the 
evaporation  from  the  soil  above.  Planters  dig  cisterns  into  it,  in  the 
form  of  demijohns,  and  fill  them  with  water  from  the  roofs  of  their 
buildings.  These  cisterns  require  no  wallings  of  cement  to  make 
them  water-tight,  and  retain  the  water  during  summer  in  all  its  origi- 
Dal  sweetness. 
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The  bed  of  sand  which  underlies  the  marl,  must  be  of  considerable 
thickness,  as  it  has  been  penetrated  to  a  depth  of  three  hundred  feet 
in  some  of  the  Artesian  wells.  It  rests  upon  the  older  secondary 
rocks,  which,  being  impervious  to  water,  serve  as  a  flooring  to  the 
sand  and  prevent  the  water  from  sinking  lower  in  the  earth.  This 
sand-bed  occupies  the  surface  all  around  the  northern  margin  of  the 
marl,  and  the  rains  descending  upon  it  are  readily  absorbed.  The 
water  thus  supplied  is  arrested  in  its  descent  by  the  flooring  before 
described,  and  it  flows  along  the  inclined  plane,  among  the  sand,  till 
it  passes  beneath  the  great  marl-bed,  from  whence  there  is  no  retreat 
or  escape  except  by  a  forward  movement.  Far  down  toward  the  coast, 
where  it  has  gained  power  by  accumulation,  the  water  is  found  burst- 
ing up  through  the  marl  in  large  springs. 

Now,  it  must  be  apparent,  that  the  imprisoned  water,  below,  will 
rise  through  the  marl  to  the  surface  by  an  artificial  opening  as  readily 
as  it  does  by  the  openings  created  by  its  own  powers  or  by  other  nat- 
ural causes.  Accordingly,  wherever  Artesian  wells  have  been  bored 
at  proper  distances  within  the  marl  formatijon,  water  has  been  se- 
cured ;  but  when  the  attempts  have  been  made  at  points  too  near  its 
northern  margin,  they  have  either  failed,  or  the  water  does  notf  rise 
to  the  surface.  The  more  northern  ones,  in  Alabama,  have  a  depth 
of  two  hundred  and  seventy  to  three  hundred  feet — ^the  water  rising 
in  them  to  within  eighty  or  ninety  feet  of  the  top,  from  whence  it  is 
drawn  by  the  windlass.  There  are  others  in  the  river  valley,  near  by, 
which  is  eighty  or  ninety  feet  lower,  in  which  the  water  overflows  at 
the  surface.  Further  south,  where  the  common  level  of  the  country 
is  a  hundred  feet  lower,  the  Artesian  wells  have  the  water  flowing 
from  their  mouths  in  a  constant  stream,  but,  owing  to  the  increase  in 
the  thickness  of  the  marl  in  that  direction,  they  have  to  be  sunk  to 
the  depth  of  five  hundred  to  eight  hundred  feet  to  reach  the  water. 

In  all  these  wells  the  water  rises  to  a  common  level,  whether  it 
stops  at  ninety  feet  below  the  surface,  barely  overflows  at  the  top  of 
the  well,  or  ascends  in  tubes  prepared  to  allow  it  to  reach  its  maxi- 
mum elevation.  This  shows  clearly  enough,  that  the  water  has  a 
common  origin  in  a  single  broad  bed  of  water-bearing  sand,  which 
every-where  underlies  the  whole  region  covered  by  the  rotten  lime- 
stone. Some  exceptions  have  to  be  made  to  this  general  statement. 
It  has  been  said  that  the  sand-bed  includes  some  strata  of  hard  sand- 
rock.  These  strata  are  at  different  depths,  and  some  of  them  serve 
as  floorings  for  the  water,  or  secondary  lids  to  the  basin,  or  rather  to 
the  inclined  plane  upon  which  the  water  runs.     Consequently,  after 
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reaching  the  water  immediately  below  the  marl,  if  the  boring  is  con- 
tinued two  hundred  or  three  hundred  feet  through  these  strata  of 
sand  rock,  it  will  rise  to  a  higher  elevation  tha.n  when  first  reached. 
This  is  only  true,  however,  of  points  distant  from  the  margin. 

It  is  fifteen  years  since  the  writer  visited  that  region,  and  mucL 
new  information  might  now  be  collected  by  the  geologist.  Facts 
enough  are  here  given,  however,  to  enable  the  reader  to  understand 
the  laws  governing  the  Artesian  wells  of  the  South.  The  geological 
position  of  the  one  at  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  is  similar  to  those 
of  Mississippi  and  Alabama  and  need  not  be  described. 

The  opinion  was  expressed,  when  in  Alabama,  that  water  in  suffi- 
cient quantities  for  propelling  machinery,  might  be  obtained  by  in- 
creasing the  number  of  apertures  through  the  rotten  limestone,  or  by 
enlarging  the  size  of  any  one  of  them  where  the  water  rose  ten  of  a 
dozen  feet  above  the  surface.  This  has  since  been  done,  and  mills 
have  been  erected  in  the  open  country,  far  distant  from  any  natural 
water-power — the  water  turning  the  wheels  being  supplied  from  five 
hundred  to  eight  hundred  feet  below,  through  a  half-dozen  openings 
made  by  the  auger. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  geological  conditions  of  the  district  de- 
scribed, are  identical  with  that  of  the  Paris  basin,  in  every  particular 
essential  to  the  existence  of  Artesian  wells.  In  both,  the  borings  are 
made  through  the  tertiary  and  chalk  formations,  into  an  underlying 
silifious  deposit,  which  is  icater -hearing^  and  which  is  nearly  uniform 
in  its  thickness  and  qualities,  so  as  to  make  it  practicable  to  obtain 
wtitcr  anywhere  within  its  limits,  excepting  near  the  margins. 

We  are  now  prepared  to  consider  the  Artesian  well  question  at  Co- 
lumbus, Ohio.  The  geology  of  the  surrounding  country  is  the  first 
point  to  be  examined.  This  is  necessary,  in  order  to  determine  tlie 
character  of  the  rocks  which  underlie  that  city.  The  task  is  an  easy 
one,  as  the  geology  is  not  complicated.  The  strata  vary  but  little 
from  the  horizontal,  and  at  many  places,  not  very  distant,  the  rocks 
which  are  a  thousand  feet  below  Columbus  can  be  seen  exposed. 

Beginning  at  Columbus,  we  have  first  the  Cliff  Limestone^  which 
has  a  thickness  of  four  hundred  feet.  It  includes  the  Devonian  and 
Upper  SHitrlan  formations  of  the  geologists.  Its  whole  depth  is  ex- 
posed in  many  places  to  the  South-west,  and  is  found  to  be  composed 
of  alternating  layers  of  grey  limestone  and  marlite.  The  strata  of 
marlite  are  as  impervious  to  water  as  the  marl  of  Alabama,  or  the 
chalk  of  Paris.  A  portion  of  the  limestone  is  somewhat  cellular, 
mostly  ffom  the  decomposition  of  fossils,  but  is  not  what  could  be 
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tsonsidered  water -heanng.  The  dip  of  this  formation  is  toward  Co- 
lumbus, from  the  westward,  at  the  rate  of  one  or  two  feet  to  the  mile, 
for  a  distance  of  sixty  or  seventy  miles.  Water  penetrating  the  strata 
at  that  distant  point,  if  it  could  pass  on  to  Columbus,  should  have 
been  found  at  the  depth  of  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet.*  But 
the  Artesian  well  shows  that  no  such  supplies  are  coming  in  from 
the  west,  thus  proving  that  the  Cliflf  Limestone  has  no  water-bearing 
strata.  All  the  water  it  affords,  in  general,  must  be  from  the  passage 
of  the  rain  into  the  decomposed  loose  surface  deposits  and  through 
the  fissures  formed  by  the  joints  in  the  rocks.f  The  dip  of  the  strata 
is  eastward  from  Columbus,  so  that  no  water  can  come  to  her  Artesian 
•well  from  that  direction. 

Immediately  below  the  Cliff  Limestone,  we  have  the  Blue  Limeslone 
formation.  It  belongs  to  the  Lower  Silurian  formation  of  geologists. 
Its  exact  thickness  is  unknown  in  Ohio,  Indiana  or  Kentucky,  as  the 
whole  formation  is  not  exposed  at  any  one  place  within  these  States, 
nor  are  the  lower  strata  brought  up  any-whcre  within  them.  In 
Pennsylvania,  where  the  strata  are  thrown  up  at  a  high  angle,  its 
measurement  has  been  effected,  and  it  exhibits  a  thickness  of  six 
■thousand  feet;  in  Kentucky,  as  indicated  at  Frankfort,  it  must  be  at 
-least  one  thousand  four  hundred  feet  thick ;  while,  in  some  parts  of 
Missouii,  it  has  altogether  disappeared,  or  has  a  thickness  of  only  a 
few  feet.  The  channel  of  the  Ohio  river,  at  Cincinnati,  is  six  hun- 
dred feet  below  the  base  of  the  Cliff  Limestone,  and  that  of  the  Ken- 
tucky river  at  Frankfort  exposes  rocks  six  hundred  feet  below  those 
of  the  river-bed  at  Cincinnati.  This  gives  an  exposure  of  about  one 
thousand  two  hundred  feet  of  the  Blue  Limestone  for  examination, 
leaving,  it  is  supposed,  about  two  hundred  feet  beneath,  which  can 
not  be  seen.  It  is  estimated  that  its  thickness  must  be  greater  at 
Columbus  than  at  Cincinnati,  as  the  former  place  is  over  a  hundred 
miles  nearer  than  the  latter  to  its  great  development  in  Pennsylvania. 

This  formation  is  composed  of  alternate  layers  of  blue  limestone  and 
marlite.  The  limestone  is  usually  highly  crystalline,  and,  like  the 
marlite,  is  impervious  to  water.  The  marlite  predominates  in  the 
upper  half  of  the  formation,  and  the  limestone  in  the  lower.     It  in- 


*  The  strata  at  the  anticlinal  axis,  wliere  the  dip  eastward  commences,  are 
over  a  hundred  feet  below  those  at  the  surface  in  Columbus,  and,  sinking  at  the 
rate  of  two  feet  in  a  mile,  will  place  them  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  be- 
low the  surface  at  that  city. 

t  It  is  of  course  understood  by  the  reader,  that  all  the  water  of  our  wells  and 
springs,  and  all  of  it  in  the  soils  and  rocks,  is  derived  from  the  rains. 
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eludes  no  water-bearing  strata ;  but  at  Frankfort,  Ky.,  there  is  a  por- 
tion of  the  formation,  a  little  above  the  river-bed,  which  is  cavernous. 
The  same  character  is  presented  in  it  at  Tazewell,  Tennessee. 

Now,  although  these  strata,  as  well  as  those  of  the  Cliff  Limestone, 
include  none  that  are  water-bearing,  in  the  sense  in  which  the  term 
is  employed  when  applied  to  Artesian  wells,  yet  they  retain  sufficient 
water  for  the  supply  of  springs  and  common  wells ;  but  in  these  cases 
the  water  is  only  found  pervading  the  loose  surface-deposits,  or  run- 
ning in  veins  in  the  open  joints  of  the  rocks,  and  not,  as  every  one 
knows,  in  the  body  of  the  rocks  themselves.  The  marlite,  at  depths 
where  the  frosts  can  not  act  upon  it,  is  usually  unbroken  in  its  strata, 
and  serves  to  conduct  water  along  its  upper  surface,  where  porous 
materials  allowing  its  passage  exist.  But,  unlike  deposits  of  sand, 
water  can  never  flow  along  in  the  midst  of  a  bed  of  compact  marl  or 
clay.  The  whole  of  the  Cliflf  Limestone,  and  the  Blue  Limestone 
also,  arc,  therefore,  unsuitable  formations  in  which  to  attempt  the 
creation  of  Artesian  wells. 

But  there  is  another  point  which  should  be  noted :  cavernous  lime- 
stone, as  well  as  that  which  has  openings  along  the  lines  of  its  joints, 
often  afford  subterranean  passages  for  streams  of  water.  If  the  quan- 
tity in  any  instance  be  greater  than  can  pass  along  the  narrower  parts 
of  the  channel,  and  the  water  be  thus  dammed  back,  and  the  source 
of  supply  be  at  a  higher  elevation  than  the  surface  above,  an  Artesian 
well  can  be  supplied  from  it,  and  will  secure  the  surplus  which  is  held 
back  fur  want  of  sufficient  width  in  the  passage  below.  The  only  dif- 
ficulty will  be  in  striking  the  vein  of  water,  and  to  succeed  in  this, 
must  be  the  result  of  accident  and  not  of  foresight  in  the  operators. 

J^eneath  the  Blue  Limestone,  there  exists  a  heavy  formation  of 
sandstone^  very  compact  in  its  structure  and  not  likely  to  have  any 
reliable,  water-bearing  strata.  It  is  known  in  the  New-York  Geo- 
logical Survey  as  the  Potsdam  sandstone.  This  formation  is  at  the 
end  of  the  chapter,  as  it  rests  upon  the  granite. 

The  facts  now  stated  conduct  us  to  the  conclusion,  thit  the  geo- 
logical formations  existing  beneath  the  Capitol  of  Ohio,  ire  not  of  the 
same  character  as  those  of  Alabama  and  Paris,  and  that  tl  >  attempt 
to  bore  an  Artesian  well  in  them  is  too  hazardous  to  warran  the  risk 
of  the  money  necessary  to  make  the  experiment.  In  the  present  en- 
terprise, as  we  see  by  an  additional* paragraph,  one  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  of  rock  have  now  been  perforated  without  ob- 
taining water.  According  to  the  foregoing  estimates,  if  the  Blue 
Limestone  is  no  thicker  at  Columbus  than  at  Cincinnati  and  Frank. 
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fort,  another  fifty  feet  will  take  them  through  to  the  sandstone.  But 
should  it  be  two  or  three  hundred  feet  more,  still  it  ought  to  be  pen- 
etrated, now  that  they  are  so  near  being  through  the  limestone,  as 
the  labor  may  possibly  procure  water  ;*  and  even  if  it  should  not,  it 
will  at  least  solve  an  important  scientific  question,  that  of  the  thick- 
ness of  the  Blue  Limestone  at  that  point. 

The  practical  importance  of  this  subject  to  the  country  at  large, 
must  serve  as  an  apology  for  the  fullness  of  the  statements  made  in 
this  article. 

CixciNXATi,  Aug.  12,  1858. 

m*  I ■■ 

WORK,    AND  FAINT   NOT. 


There  are  times  when  a  heaviness  comes  over  the  heart,  and  we  feel 
as  if  there  were  no  hope.  Who  has  not  felt  it?  For  this  there  is  no 
cure  but  work.  Plunge  into  it;  put  all  your  energies  into  motion; 
rouse  up  the  inner  man — act — and  this  heaviness  shall  disappear  as 
mist  before  the  morning-sun. 

There  arise  doubts  in  the  human  mind  which  sink  us  into  lethargy, 
wrap  us  in  gloom,  and  make  us  think  it  were  bootless  to  attempt  any 
thing.  Who  has  not  experienced  them  ?  Work !  that  is  the  cure. 
Task  your  intellect;  stir  up  your  feeling;  rouse  the  soul;  dol  and 
these  doubts,  hanging  like  a  heavy  cloud  upon  the  mountain,  will 
scatter  and  disappear,  and  leave  you  in  sunshine  and  open  day. 

There  comes  suspicion  to  the  best  men,  and  fears  about  the  holiest 
efforts,  and  we  stand  like  one  chained.  Who  has  not  felt  this? 
Work  !  therein  is  freedom.  By  night,  by  day,  in  season  and  out  of 
season,  work  !  and  liberty  will  be  yours.  Put  in  requisition  mind  and 
body;  war  with  inertness;  snap  the  chain-link  of  selfishness;  stand 
up  a  defender  of  the  right;  be  yourself;  and  this  suspicion  and  these 
fears  will  be  lulled,  and,  like  the  ocean-storm,  you  will  be  purified  by 
the  contest,  and  able  to  bear  and  breast  any  burden  of  human  ill. 

Gladden  life  with  its  sunniest  features,  and  gloss  it  over  with  its 
richest  hues,  and  it  will  become  merely  a  poor  and  painted  thing  if 
there  be  in  it  no  toil,  no  hearty,  hard  work.  The  laborer  sighs  fop 
repose.  Where  is  it?  What  is  it?  Friend,  whoever  thou  art,  know 
it  is  to  be  found  alone  in  work.  No  good,  no  greatness,  no  progress, 
is  gained  without  it.  Work,  then,  and  faint  not;  for  therein  is  the 
well-spring  of  human  hope  and  human  happiness. 


*  Thc}'  may  not  yet  have  passed  through  the  cavernous  portion  of  the  forma- 
tion, in  which  the  best  prospect  for  water  exists. 
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ETHNOLOGICAL  INQUIRY  CONCERNING   THE  ABORIGI- 
NAL RACES  OF  AMERICA. 


NO.  VI.— THEIR  CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  THE  WORLDS  PROSPERITY. 


[continued    from    the   APRIL    NUMBER.] 

We  are  aware,  that  at  the  present  time,  a  sentiment  of  the  most  indif- 
ferent and  contemptuous  pity  prevails  throughout  the  bnd  in  regard  to 
the  waning  prospects  of  the  American  races.  They  are  looked  upon 
as  out<?asts,  cumbering  the  ground  which  they  occupy;  as  having  no 
rightful  tenure  to  the  soil  upon  which  they  were  born;  and  so  far 
from  being  benefactors  of  the  human  race,  they  are  regarded  in  the 
light  of  intruders  and  disturbers  of  the  world's  peace. 

We  would  not  seriously  think  of  arguing  so  plain  a  question  as  the 
red  man's  title  to  the  Western  continents,  but  we  hear  some  urge, 
that  although  he  may  have  once  had  a  prescriptive  right,  on  the  ground 
of  previous  occupancy,  and  that,  too,  even  perhaps  from  the  first  crea- 
tion down  to  the  advent  of  our  Puritan  and  Virginian  forefathers,  yet 
as  he  had  not  appropriated  the  soil  after  the  manner  of  white  men, 
and  had  not  parcelled  out  the  territory  to  the  individuals  of  his  nu- 
merous tribes,  described  in  due  form,  by  metes  and  bounds,  on  legal 
paper,  acknowledged  by  some  consequential  notary,  in  the  presence 
of  two  witnesses,  his  claim  is  without  legal  foundation. 

To  our  mind,  the  last  plea  is,  if  possible,  a  more  pitiful  sham  than 
the  first.  The  Aborigines  had  undisputed  possession  of  the  country 
at  the  time  of  its  discovery  by  Columbus.  They  had  appropriated  it, 
with  all  its  resources,  to  their  own  use  and  behoof,  as  far  as  the  sim- 
ple state  of  their  wants  demanded.  According  to  their  primitive  no- 
tions of  jurisprudence,  their  title  was  to  them  clear  beyond  a  doubt; 
and  is  it  not  clear  to  us,  and  to  every  body,  legal  technicalities  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding? 

Who,  then,  is  to  be  considered  as  an  intruder  and  disturber  of  the 
world's  peace?  Surely,  not  the  red  man,  the  rightful  proprietor  of 
the  country!  His  very  cruelties  that  have  been  paraded  so  much  be- 
fore the  world,  have  been  exercised  only  ii^  defense  of  his  most  sacred 
rio^hts.  His  white  airgressor  comes  into  court,  and  sets  up  a  claim, 
called  by  him  the  right  of  discovery.  This  discovery,  it  appears,  was 
made  thousands  of  years  after  the  country  was  colonized,  and  reduced 
to  empire  by  a  people  who  were  its  first  discoverers,  if  indeed  they  were 
not  indic/niuHS  to  the  very  soil  itself.     The  white  man's  title,  then,  is 
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founded  on  the  right  of  ^iihscquent^  instead  of  prior,  discovery,  and  it 
would  seem  from  the  precedents  afforded  us  by  modern  history,  that 
the  more  recent  the  discovery,  the  better  the  title  is  considered.  All 
that  is  necessary  to  perfect  such  a  title  in  these  times,  is  a  little  filli- 
bustcring,  on  which  our  Fourth  of  July  orators  tell  us,  Providence 
has  uniformly  smiled ! 

Turning  from  this  sad  spectacle  of  so  flagrant  a  perversion  of  jus- 
tice, let  us  contemplate  the  Indian  in  his  character  as  benefactor  to 
the  human  race.  Comparatively  poor  himself,  he  has  enriched  the 
world  by  his  contributions  to  the  great  staples  of  modern  commerce. 
To  us  as  a  nation,  he  has  bequeathed  the  noblest  of  all  earthly  inher- 
itance. To  say  nothing  of  the  fur-trade,  nor  of  the  metals,  from  gold 
and  mercury  to  copper  and  lead,  in  unprecedented  profusion;  of  bread- 
plants,  he  gave  us  the  potato,  Indian  corn  and  mandioca;  of  poultry, 
the  turkey  and  other  fowls ;  of  raw  material  for  manufactures,  Indian 
rubber,  gutta  percha,  etc. ;  of  timber,  mahogany,  rose  and  satin  woods 
and  at  least  two  hundred  varieties  of  wood  used  in  ship-building,  car- 
pentry and  for  dyeing,  furniture  and  ornamental  wares;  in  medicine, 
Peruvian  bark,  jalap  and  ipecacuanha.  Then  there  is  a  list  of  plants, 
including  tobacco,  which  have  become  necessities  to  such  a  degree,  that 
nations  would  stand  aghast  if  threatened  to  be  deprived  of  them. 

But  his  contributions  have  not  been  exclusively  material.  He  has 
impressed  upon  the  world's  mind  the  moral  type  of  his  character.  As 
the  representative  of  a  new  continent,  he  differs  totally  from  all  trans- 
Atlantic  humanity.  Unique  and  original  in  his  nature,  his  wild  love 
of  liberty,  and  his  stoical  fortitude  and  contempt  of  suffering  and  tor- 
ture, approach  to  the  sublime.  In  him,  the  world  realized  an  idea 
that  it  had  perhaps  never  before  dreamed  of,  viz:  of  perfect  individual 
independmee. 

For  upward  of  three  centuries,  both  in  the  political  and  religious 
world,  nothing  has  been  able  to  resist  the  force  of  this  idea.  Luther 
preached  it ;  Washington  thundered  it  from  the  cannon's  mouth.  It 
has  raged  on  both  continents,  like  a  great  moral  epidemic — toppling 
down  thrones — overturning  dynasties — sporting  with  aristocratic  and 
divine  rights — raising  the  wild  shout  from  a  fierce  plebian  democracy, 
"No  emperors!"  "No  kings!" 

Fully  impressed  with  the  true  value  of  this  new  idea,  the  fathers 
of  our  confederacy  seized  the  sparkling  gem,  as  the  most  priceless 
jewel  of  a  nation's  freedom  and  fastened  it  blazing  to  our  escutcheon, 
where  it  now  shines  with  undiminished  luster,  aye!  and  shall  shine 
forever ! 
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EQUESTRIANISM. 


BY    CAPT.    STEWART,    LATE   OP   THE    BRITISH    LIFE   GUARDS. 


The  Art  of  Ridlng. — Modern  riding  is  of  two  kinds,  viz :  mili- 
tary and  jockey  riding,  of  which  the  former  is  the  most  graceful,  but 
the  latter  is  the  most  practically  useful.  In  mounting,  be  careful  not 
to  allow  your  toe  to  touch  the  horse's  side,  which  would  make  him 
start,  in  which  case  you  would  inevitably  fall.  In  sitting  upjyi  horee- 
back,  you  must  not  sit  stiff  nor  cramped,  but  pliable,  for  by  sitting 
thus,  you  avoid  all  rough  motions  of  the  horse ;  your  legs  should 
hang  gracefully  and  easily  from  the  hip ;  you  should  sit  upright,  and 
your  shoulders  well  back.  When  your  horse  is  at  all  inclined  to  be 
restive,  you  should  not  throw  your  body  forward,  as  is  usually  the 
case  on  such  occasions,  for  £hat  motion  moves  you  from  your  catch, 
and  throws  you  out  of  your  seat ;  the  best  way  to  keep  your  seat  or 
recover  it  when  lost,  is  to  advance  the  lower  part  of  the  body  and 
bend  back  your  shoulders.  At  all  flying  and  standing  leaps  the  rider 
is  most  secure  in  keeping  himself  well  back  ;  have  the  stirrup-leathers 
a  hole  or  two  shorter  in  crossing  the  country  than  on  the  road. 

Mounting. — Place  the  whip  or  switch  in  the  left  hand,  handle  up- 
ward ;  take  the  bridle  between  the  third  and  little  finger,  the  latter 
separating  the  two  sides,  and  if  it  be  double,  the  hind  half  loosely 
held  in  one  with  all  the  fingers.  The  buckle  being  exactly  at  the  top, 
will  show  if  the  sides  are  of  equal  length.  Carefully  examine  that  the 
curb-chain  sit  loose  and  the  girth  be  firm  before  mounting.  If,  in  fix- 
ing the  curb,  you  turn  the  chain  to  the  right,  the  links  will  unfold 
themselves  and  then  prevent  further  turning.  Seize  a  handful  of  the 
main  with  the  same  hand,  and  with  the  other  take  hold  of  the  cupper- 
end  of  the  saddle.  Take  your  position  with  your  left  side  toward  the 
fore-log  of  the  horse,  so  that,  if  vicious,  he  can  neither  reach  you  with 
it  striking  forward  nor  backward,  nor  with  his  hind-leg,  which  you 
are  especially  exposed  to  when  standing  square  with  your  saddle. 
Press  the  side  of  the  knee  on  the  saddle  as  you  place  the  left  foot  in 
the  stirrup,  and  spring  up,  changing  the  hand  from  behind  to  the 
pommel  as  you  turn.  Sit  then  as  close  to  the  pommel  with  the  fork 
as  possible,  and  keep  the  shoulders  well  squared,  and  never  allow 
either  toe  to  touch  the  horse;  taking  care  not  to  lapse  into  the  pre- 
vailing habit  of  advancing  one  before  the  other — to  which  the  left  one 
seems  most  liable  from  the  pull  of  the  reins. 
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MORE   ABOUT   THE   GRAPE. 

SECOND   PAPER. 

Editor  Cincinnatus  :  In  my  last,  I  stated  that  there  were  four 
leading  facts  about  the  Catawba  vine,  which  were  obvious  to  all  per- 
sons, but  which  seemed  to  be  ignored  by  the  popular  cultivation 
thereof.  Ist.  Immense  vegetative  power.  2nd.  Sensibility  to  damp- 
ness and  rot.  3d.  Self-supporting,  or  prelienmk  habit.  4th.  Great 
depth  of  root. 

In  the  usual  culture,  the  first  of  these  laws  of  nature  is  violated  by 
dwarfing  the  plant  excessively.  The  second  law  is  violated  by  close 
planting  and  by  bushing  the  vine  down  to  the  ground.  The  third 
law  is  violated  by  tearing  the  leaders  from  their  tendrils,  twisting  and 
contorting  them  in  a  bow,  with  the  head  tied  down  to  the  foot.  The 
fourth  law  is  violated  by  giving  the  ground  no  depth  but  that  of  gar- 
den-culture, say  twenty  inches,  and  by  not  under-draining  the  soil. 

My  plan  of  culture  would  be  simply  to  reverse  this  unnatural  pro- 
cess. 1st.  I  would  grow  bigger  vines  and  fewer  of  them.  2nd.  I 
would  elevate  the  starting  point  for  my  new  wood,  at  least  ten  feet 
above  the  earth.  From  this  starting  point,  I  would  encourage  the 
fruit  to  hang  from  horizontal  rafters,  and  allow  no  vegetation  to  ger- 
minate  beneath  them.  3d.  I  would  never  tear  a  leading  cane  of  new 
wood  from  its  natural  direction,  in  which  it  is  held  by  its  own  tendrils, 
if  I  could  help  it.  4th.  Before  planting  a  vineyard,  I  would  under- 
drain  the  soil  to  the  depth  of  at  least  three  feet.  I  would  trench  it  all 
over  to  the  depth  of  at  least  two  feet  and  a  half,  and  while  doing  this, 
throw  into  the  soil  all  the  animal  and  vegetable  manures  of  a  perma- 
nent character  that  could  be  procured. 

It  may  be  objected  that  all  this  would  be  expensive.  Admitted. 
The  cost  would  not  be  less  than  five  hundred  dollars  per  acre.  An 
acre  would  contain  only  five  hundred  vines:  each  vine  would  cost  one 
dollar,  and  you  must  wait  several  years  for  your  first  crop — rather 
discouraging  to  him  who  lacks  faith  in  the  result ;  and  he  who  lacks 
capital  will  have  to  give  it  up  altogether,  or  content  himself  with  few- 
er vines.  According  to  my  theory,  the  very  first  step  in  this  reform  is 
to  abandon  the  idea  of  rhrftjniesiSj  as  commonly  understood. 

Another  objector  will  say,  this  is  the  old  arbor  system  which  has 
been  tried  and  rejected ;  but  it  differs  from  the  arbor  system  in  this 
very  essential  particular,  that  it  cwte  off  all  foliage  heloic  the  hlght  of 
ten  feet — the  starting  point  for  the  new  canes  being  at  that  hight.     It 
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bears  still  less  resemblance  to  the  trellU  system  for  the  same  reason. 
You  may  call  it  the  rafter  system  if  you  please,  for  all  the  bunches 
would  hang  from  rafters,  and  I  believe  in  my  soul,  as  Howarth  says, 
they  would  hang  thickly. 

Another  objector  says,  it  may  be  that  you  will  get  more  grapes,  but 
the  wine  will  not  be  so  good.  I  strongly  suspect  that  to  be  a  nustake. 
13ut  admitting  it  to  be  true  while  the  vines  are  young,  we  know  it 
ceases  to  be  true  when  the  vines  are  old. 

I  have  now  given  the  outlines  of  a  system  of  grape  culture  which  I 
believe  to  be  economical  and  in  a  comparative  degree  comformable  to 
the  nature  of  the  vine.  I  have  seen  it  tried  on  a  small  scale  only, 
and  can  not  speak  experimentally  of  it  upon  a  large  scale.  I  shall  try 
it  as  soon  as  I  am  able,  upon  an  acre  of  ground.  If  these  remarks 
should  have  the  effect  of  giving  some  of  our  rich  vine-growers  confi- 
dence to  try  an  experiment,  they  will  have  served  their  purpose. 
The  plan  is  not,  indeed,  an  experiment.  In  Europe,  the  vine  is  cul- 
tivated in  a  variety  of  modes,  including  the  one  I  have  advised.  Let 
us  also  try  a  variety.  Yours  respectfully,  E.  P.  C. 

Mill  Cheek  Township,  Sept.  1,  1868. 


What  can  be  Done  on  an  Acre  of  Ground. — The  editor  of  the 
Maine.  Cultivator  lately  published  his  management  of  one  acre  of 
ground,  from  which  we  gather  the  following  result: 

One-third  of  an  acre  of  corn  usually  produced  thirty  bushels  of 
sound  corn  for  grinding,  besides  some  refuse.  This  quantity  was  suf- 
ficient for  family  use,  and  for  fattening  one  large  or  two  small  hogs. 
From  the  same  ground  he  obtained  two  or  three  hundred  pumpkins, 
and  his  family  supply  of  beans.  From  the  same  bed  of  six  rods 
Bc^uare,  he  usually  obtained  sixty  bushels  of  onions ;  these  he  sold  at 
31  per  bushel,  and  the  amount  purchased  his  flour.  Thus,  from  one- 
third  of  an  acre  and  his  onion  bed,  he  obtained  his  breadstufis.  The 
rest  of  the  ground  was  appropriated  to  all  sorts  of  vegetables  for  the 
summer  and  winter  use — potatoes,  beets,  turnips,  cabbage,  green  corn, 
peas,  beans,  cucumbers,  melons,  squashes,  etc.,  with  fifty  or  sixty  bush- 
els of  beets  and  carrots  for  the  winter  food  of  a  cow.  Then  he  had  a 
flower  garden,  also  raspberries,  currants  and  gooseberries,  in  great  va- 
riety, and  a  few  choice  apple,  pear,  plum,  cherry,  peach  and  quince  trees. 

The  above  may  appear  somewhat  chimerical  to  some,  but  amateur 
editors,  wide  awake  horticulturists  and  gardeners,  who  are  in  the  habit 
of  doing  similar  to  this  *' down -caster,"  might  be  increased  indefinitely. 
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HORACE    GREELEY    ON    AGRICULTURAL    ADDRESSES, 

CHOICE  OF  SPEAKERS,   ETC. 


We  consider  the  preparation  of  Agricultural  addresses  by  those  whose 
every -day  life  is  not  that  of  the  practical  farmer,  the  most  discourag- 
ing task  ever  undertaken  by  man.  It  must  be  begun  and  prosecuted 
to  completion  in  full  view  of  the  fact  that  those  who  are  to  be  won, 
if  possible,  to  listen  to  the  whole  or  some  part  of  it,  are  inflexibly 
rooted  and  grounded  in  two  primary  convictions;  first,  that  they  have 
little  or  nothing  to  learn  on  the  subject,  and,  secondly,  that,  even  if 
they  could  be  taught,  he  can  not  teach  them.  He  is  aware  that  he 
was  invited  to  speak,  not  because  he  was  supposed  capable  of  impart- 
ing any  useful  information — that,  if  that  had  been  the  object,  a  very 
different  sort  of  person  would  have  been  applied  to — but  because  he 
is  either  a  pliant  lawyer,  known  to  possess  a  glib  facility  for  talking, 
talking  on  any  subject,  whether  he  knows  any  thing  or  nothing  about 
it,  in  a  way  to  please  a  crowd ;  or  else  he  has  somehow  acquired  a  no- 
toriety that  will  help  create  an  interest  and  a  buzz  throughout  the 
I  djicent  country,  and  thus  draw  dimes  into  the  Society's  not  usually 
cverburdened  treasury.  lie  is  in  fact  some  fancy  zebra  or  mustatig 
which  the  enterprise  of  the  managers  has  hired  to  increase,  if  it  may 
be,  the  attractions  and  profit  of  the  show.  Though  many  times  in- 
vited to  speak  at  these  gatherings,  we  can  not  recollect  that  one  of 
these  invitations  urged  as  a  reason  why  we  should  accept,  that  proba- 
bly something  could  be  said  which  the  Society  or  its  patrons  might 
profitably  hear  and  consider. 

No  speaker  at  an  Agricultural  Fair  thinks  of  being  offended  or 
mortified  because,  after  he  has  been  holding  forth  fifteen  or  twenty 
minutes,  a  majority  of  the  young  people  who  first  crowded  the  area 
in  front  of  him,  finding  their  position  constrained  and  uncomfortable, 
and  that  he  is  merely  talking  plain,  homely  common  sense  about 
soils,  crops,  cultivation  and  fertilizers,  conclude  that  longer  listening 
will  not  pay,  and  quietly  slide  off"  to  locations  in  which  they  may  en- 
joy the  freedom  of  the  grounds  and  the  dclitrhts  of  each  other's  so- 
ciety. Is  it  any  wonder,  then,  that  the  great  majority  of  speakers  at 
these  fairs  find  it  advisable  to  deal  out  wares  carefully  adapted  to  the 
popular  demand — to  glorify  the  American  Farmer  as  the  wisest,  great- 
est, happiest  of  earthly  beings,  and  his  rural  home  as  the  focus  of  all 
celestial  virtue  and  mundane  bliss— or  to  mount  the  high  soaring 
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American  eagle  and  incite  him  to  expand  his  umbrageous  wings  till 
one  of  them  shall  overshadow  Cape  Horn,  and  the  other  intercept  the 
sunlight  that  else  would  gleam  on  the  icy  bosom  of  Hudson's  Bay—- 
winding  up  at  length  with  a  tribute  to  "our  fair  country-women,"  and 
especially  to  those  whose  bright  eyes  now  dazzle  and  transfix  him,  as 
the  most  lovely,  enchanting,  angelic  creatures  whose  clustering  ring- 
lets breeze  ever  fluttered,  on  whose  seraphic  faces  sun  ever  shone? 

We  lack  taste  for  that  style  of  oratory — probably  because  of  a  lack 
of  ability  to  excel  in  it.  If  we  are  ever  moved  by  its  utterance,  the 
influence  ceases  with  the  last  tones  of  the  orator's  voice,  and,  in  a 
colder,  natural  mood,  we  earnestly  ask,  "  If  this  is  all  so,  what  use 
in  talking  to  such  favored,  such  exalted  beings? — at  least,  what  use 
in  viy  talking?  Why  not  rather  invite  them  to  speak,  while  I  listen 
and  learn,  since  I  am  sadly  aware  that  my  knowledge  of  Agriculture 
is  very  crude  and  imperfect?  If  the  actual,  average  husbandry  of 
our  farmers  is  indeed  so  wise,  so  skillful,  so  conformed  to  the  truths 
of  science  and  the  dictates  of  reason,  why  do  they  form  and  sustain 
societies,  and  hold  fairs,  and  oflPer  premiums  ?"  All  these  are  indica- 
tions of  a  desire  for  improvement,  which  implies  a  consciousness  of 
present  imperfection  or  deficiency.  We  know  that,  with  many,  the 
State  or  County  Fair  is  a  mere  spectacle  or  holiday;  but  if  enjoy- 
ment were  its  sole  end,  then  a  circus  would  be  quite  as  effective,  and 
got  up  at  far  less  expense.  He  whom  an  Agricultural  Fair  may  not 
teach,  can  spend  his  time  more  profitably  elsewhere. 

But  whether  or  not  ({ualified  to  instruct,  the  great  body  of  the  farm- 
ers of  this  country  sadly  need  instruction.  They  might,  if  wiser,  se- 
cure a  larger  reward  for  their  labor  than  they  now  do.  They  might 
nut  only  have  larger  but  surer  harvests  than  they  now  obtain.  They 
might  and  should  be  more  intelligent,  more  thrifty,  less  in  debt,  more 
thoroughly  comfortable,  than  they  have  yet  been.  They  are  to  day  in 
the  enjoyment  of  great  advantages,  great  blessings;  but  they  make  their 
life  strugiilc  under  great  impediments  also,  and  these  must  and  should 
be  removed,  while  the  former  should  be  cherished  and  preserved. 

Let  us  deal  decisively  at  the  outset  with  the  mistaken  conscious- 
ness of  self-sufficiency,  which  is  the  chief  obstacle  to  Agricultural 
Progress.  It  is  by  no  means  a  local  infirmity — in  fact  we  know  not 
a  locality  absolutely  free  from  it.  Bayard  Taylor,  at  the  close  of  his 
last  winter's  survey  of  modern  Greece,  whose  naturally  fertile  soil  has 
been  afflicted  and  exhausted  by  thirty  centuries  of  ruinous  abuse  at 
the  hands  of  enslaved  or  oppressed  and  benighted  cultivators,  finds  in 

the  enormous  self-conceit  of  the  people  the  fatal  obstacle  to  improve- 
voL.  ur.,  NO.  X. — 30. 
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ment  in  Greek  tillage.  "  To  crown  the  Greek's  short-comings  as  an 
agriculturist,''  says  Taylor,  "add  his  egregious  vanity,  which  preventa 
him  from  suspecting  that  there  is  any  knowledge  in  the  world  supe- 
rior to  his  own."  And  he  proceeds  to  relate  how  an  English  farmer, 
now  twenty-four  years  settled  in  Greece,  finds  it  impossible  to  get 
any  thing  done  as  it  should  be,  because  every,  laborer  he  employs  in- 
sists on  teaching  him  how  to  do  it,  instead  of  obeying  his  directions. 
The  same  spirit  is  to  day  rampant  in  venerable,  conservative  China, 
in  Western  Asia,  in  Spain,  as  well  as  among  the  West  India  negroes, 
who,  when  furnished  by  their  master's  humanity  with  wheelbarrows  in 
order  that  they  might  no  longer  carry  such  enormous  loads  on  their 
heads,  persisted  in  carrying  their  burdens  in  the  good  old  way,  wheel- 
barrows and  all.  Hence  we  were  hardly  surprised  to  find,  at  the  Coun- 
cil Board  of  the  great  World's  Exhibition  in  London,  that  Mr.  Philip 
Pusey,  who  there  represented  British  Agriculture,  and  who  was  un- 
doubtedly one  of  the  most  enlightened  and  best  farmers  in  the  king- 
dom, had  absolutely  no  conception  that  there  existed  any  knowledge, 
any  practice,  any  implement  even,  in  the  round  world  beside,  by  which 
British  Agriculture  could  be  advanced  or  profited.  He  evidently  pre- 
sumed that  to  give  premiums  for  plows,  for  instance,  with  sole  regard 
to  their  absolute  merits,  would  be  to  have  those  premiums  all  monop- 
olized by  British  inventors  and  manufacturers,  at  the  risk  of  offending 
and  mortifying  those  of  all  other  countries ;  and  the  triumph  of  an 
American  Reaper,  which  he  was  among  the  first  to  acknowledge  and 
to  crown,  was  to  him  even  more  an  astonishment  than  a  gratification. 

We  instance  this  most  intelligent,  successful,  eminent  agriculturist 
to  indicate  how  universal  these  prejudices  are.  While  nearly  every 
other  vocation  is  pursued  under  circumstances  which  invite  and  fa- 
cilitate a  constant  comparison  of  processes,  progress,  efficiency,  results, 
each  farm  is  to  some  extent  insulated  if  not  isolated,  and  its  round  of 
labors  is  prosecuted  without  much  regard  to  what  is  doing  on  the 
next  farm,  and  much  less  in  the  next  township.  The  unparalleled 
frequency  of  migration,  and  the  consequent  frequency  of  visits  from 
the  new  homes  to  the  old  hearths,  and  reciprocally,  somewhat  modify 
this  inertia  among  us ;  the  benignant  influence  of  our  Fairs,  still  more 
of  our  Agricultural  Press,  battles  it  with  even  greater  efficiency;  but  it 
nevertheless  remains  deplorably  true  that  improvements  are  diffu.sed 
more  slowly  and  adopted  more  reluctantly  in  Agriculture  than  in  any 
other  department  of  Productive  Industry. 

[It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that,  however  Mr.  Greeley  may  or  may  not 
fail  in  some  of  his  isni$ ;  on  the  subject  of  Agriculture,  hackneyed  ad- 
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dresses,  and  a  jockey  class  of  speakers  at  our  Annual  Fairs,  he  is  not 
only  orthodox,  but  strikes  at  the  root  of  the  evil.  The  demands  of 
American  Agriculture,  as  boldly  declared  by  him  in  a  late  address, 
are  being  prepared  for  permanency,  to  appear  in  the  next  number  of 
the  Cinciiiiuihis. — Editor.] 


PAPER-MAKING— '^  SAVE  YOUR  RAGS." 


The  amount  of  labor  and  time  which  have  been  devoted  to  the  dis- 
covery of  some  substitute  for  rags,  in  the  manufacture  of  this  import- 
ant article,  when  compared  with  the  meagre  results,  must  be  rather 
discouraging  to  experimenters.  The  difficulty  is  not  in  the  adapta- 
bility of  substances  to  the  manufacture  of  paper — for  it  can  be  made 
of  almost  all  fibrillous  substances,  indigenous  plants,  tan-bark,  shav- 
ings, beets,  etc. — but  in  the  impracticability  of  procuring  the  materi- 
al in  sufficient  quantities.  Thousands  of  tons  of  rags  are  annually 
wasted  through  the  most  culpable  negligence  of  housewives  in  this 
country,  which,  if  saved,  would  obviate  the  necessity  of  our  immense 
importation  of  foreign  rags,  reduce  materially  the  price  of  paper,  and 
as  a  result,  spread  to  an  infinitely  greater  extent,  intelligence  and  its 
companion,  happiness,  throughout  the  land. 

A  singular  fraud  was  discovered  by  a  paper  manufacturing  compa- 
ny in  Boston,  a  short  time  since,  which  created  some  little  excitement 
among  paper-makers,  resulting  in  a  thorough  exposure  and  acknowl- 
edgment of  the  cheat.  The  company  alluded  to  purchased  of  a  New- 
York  firm,  about  sixty  bags  of  linen  rags,  said  to  have  been  taken 
from  Egyptian  mummies.  The  New-York  house  importing  them 
from  Alexandria,  avering  they  sold  them  to  the  Boston  company  as 
they  were  received  from  Egypt.  However  that  may  be,  upon  inves- 
tigation, the  rags  were  observed  to  be  exceedingly  gritftf — so  much  bo 
as  to  excite  the  suspicion  of  the  purchasers,  and  caused  them  to  order 
a  thorough  investigation  of  each  of  the  sixty  bales,  which,  together, 
weighed  forty  thousand  pounds.  The  examination,  accomplished 
chiefly  by  threshing,  resulted  in  procuring  thirfeen  thormmd  pounds 
of  char  sand  from  the  sixty  bales!  It  was  evidently  mixed  as  the 
rags  were  packed.  It  was  learned  from  the  purchasers  that  these  rags 
are  imported  in  large  quantities  from  Leghorn  and  Sicily,  as  well  as 
Alexandria,  but  the  latter  is  the  only  place  where  the  sand  fraud  has 
been  perpetrated,  as  far  as  they  are  aware.  The  importers  in  New- 
York,  when  the  fact  of  finding  the  sand,  as  above  stated^  was  proved 
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to  them,  immediately  made  an  allowance  of  22  per  cent.,  to  the  Boston 
company.  The  same  company  have  since  threshed  15  per  cent,  of  sand 
out  of  another  lot  received  from  another  firm  in  New- York,  who  im- 
ported them  from  Alexandria,  Egypt;  and  it  is  stated,  large  quantities 
of  sand  have  been  threshed  out  of  wool  imported  into  this  country  firom 
the  same  point,  within  the  past  year.  The  great  scarcity  of  rags  and 
the  enormously  high  price  of  paper  for  the  last  year  or  two,  makes  this 
sand  fraud  appear  the  more  aggravating.  In  England  a  heavy  penal- 
ty is  attached  to  the  sale  of  such  goods,  compelling  the  importer  to  ex- 
amine his  goods  before  disposing  of  them  to  purchasers  in  the  country. 


■>♦•■ 


THE  CROPS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


The  New- York  Courier  and  Enquirer  has  a  very  able  article  on  the 
present  and  coming  wheat  crops,  which  are  thus  estimated — the  latest 
official  returns  having  been  adopted  as  bases : 

The  production  of  wheat  in  the  several  States,  for  1858  and  1859, 
may  be  stated  as  follows  : 

1868.  1869. 

Bushels  of  Wheat  raised  in  New- York 22,000,000  20,000,000 

«  "         "  Pennsylvania 20,000,000  20,000,000 

"  "         "  Virginia 20,000,000  18,500,000 

««  "         «<  Kentucky 10,000,000  8,600.000 

"  «         "  Ohio 26,000,000  22,000,000 

«  «*         «  Indiana 16,000,000  13,000,000 

"  "         «  Illinois 18,000,000  14,600,000 

"  «         "  Other  States 60,000,000  42,000,000 

Total 180,000,000      158,500,000 

The  production  in  the  Western  States,  which  have  the  largest  sur- 
plus for  export,  is  shown  by  the  following  figures : 

1857.  1868. 

largest  surplus  for  export —Kentucky 10,000,000  8,500,000 

"            "            "            Ohio 25,000,000  22,000,000 

"            "            "            Indiana 15,000,000  13,000,000 

"            «            «            lUinois 18,000,000  14,600,000 

Total 68,000,000        68,000,000 

The  surplus  for  the  present  year  in  these  states  may  be  estimated 
as  follows : 

Crop  for  1859 58,000,000  bushels. 

Consumption,  five  bushels  per  head 32,000,000      " 

Surplus  Crop  for  1859 26,000,000      " 

It  is  estimated  that,  in  addition  to  this,  from  one- fifth  to  one-fourth 
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of  the  surplus  crop  of  1858,  is  yet  in  the  "hands  of  the  producers.    We, 
therefore,  have  in  the  States  as  a  gross : 

Surplus  Crop  for  1859 26,000,000  bushels. 

Twenty  per  cent.  do.  1858 8,000,000      " 

Total  for  export 84,000,000       *» 

The  transportation  of  this  at  forty  cents  per  bushel,  alone,  will  give 
nearly  fourteen  millions  of  dollars  to  our  canals  and  railroads. 

It  will  probably  be  stated  that  this  estimate  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty-eight  millions  of  bushels  is  a  large  one  for  the  present  wheat- 
crop,  but  we  think  it  is  not.  In  1855,  the  Patent  Office  returns  gave 
the  wheat-crop  at  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  millions  of  bushels;  and 
it  is  considered  as  not  a  large  return  for  that  year.  In  1855,  Califor- 
nia was  put  down  as  producing  only  twenty  thousand  bushels;  last 
year  it  produced  over  four  millions.  The  amount  of  land  under 
wheat  cultivation  this  year  is  thirty-three  per  cent,  greater  than  in 
1855 — and  the  decrease  per  acre  in  the  production,  can  not  be  great- 
er. The  agricultural  productions  for  this  year  may  be  estimated  by 
addinir  the  average  annual  increase  to  the  Patent  Oflice  returns  of 
1855.     They  are  as  follows  : 


/ 1855. \    / 1859. \ 

Production.  Value.  ProducUon.  Value. 

(^orn 600,000,000  $300,000,000  700,000,000  $425,000,000 

Wheat 1<)5,000,000  247,000,000  100,000,000  228,000,000 

Kve 14,000,000  14,000,000  10,000,000  10,000,000 

()kt8 170,000,000  08,000,000  200,000,000  110,000,000 

rutfttoes 1,10,000,000  41,000,000  100,000,000  80,000,000 

lieans  and  Peas 9,000,000  19,000,000  10,000,000  20,000,000 

Rice 50,000,000  10,000,000  60,000,000  12,000,000 

Sujrar,  pounds 550,000,000  38,000,000  700,000,000  42,000,000 

Tobacco 190,000,000  19,000,000  200,000,000  26,000,000 

Cotton 1700,000,000  180,000,000  1800,000,000  140,000,000 

Hav,  tons 10,000,000  100,000,000  25,000,000  250,000,000 

Other  Products 243,000,000       250,000,000 


$1,355,000,000  $1,598,000,000 


■■♦1 


Fall  Planting. — A  New-Englander,  traveling  in  the  West,  says 
of  an  old  Nurseryman  who  has  been  setting  fruit  trees  for  seventeen 
years,  that  those  he  sets  in  the  fall  bear  annually,  while  those  he  sets 
in  the  spring  were  indifferent  bearers;  and  remarks  that  his  own  ex- 
perience and  observation  satisfy  him  that  fall-setting  is  much  the 
best,  aside  from  this  consideration.  They  should  be  well  mulched 
the  first  winter,  to  protect  the  roots  from  frosts,  and  the  next  summer 
to  guard  from  drought. 
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FRIENDSHIP. 


Mysterious  are  the  ways  of  friendship  and  wonderful  is  the  tie 
which  binds  man  to  man,  when  neither  interest,  selfishness  or  pride 
acts  as  the  cementing  agent.  I  do  not  mean  that  hollow  mockery 
which  we  in  modern  times  call  by  that  holy  name,  but  the  genuine 
article  of  the  David  and  Jonathan,  or  the  Damon  and  Pythius,  stamp, 
where  the  one  feels  the  other's  troubles  and  each  rejoices  in  the  oth- 
er's happiness. 

How  noble !  but  alas  for  us,  who  live  in  the  Iron  age,  this  friend- 
ship occurred  in  the  Golden  age  when  people  were  honest,  true  and 
frank.  Now-a-days  friendship  has  suffered  itself  to  be  tainted  with 
the  mutations  that  are  common  to  all  things,  and  the  friend  of  to-day 
is  a  mysterious  relationship  which  develops  itself  in  the  most  extraor- 
dinary and  peculiar  ways.  I  might  philosophize,  but  it  is  easier  to 
illustrate.  By  some  odd  means  or  another,  I  become  engaged  as  a 
party  in  a  quarrel.  I  have  no  enmity  to  my  opponeijt,  but  he  thinks 
himself  acrirrieved  and  sends  his  friend  to  me.  I  then  choose  a  friend. 
Our  mutual  friends  plot  together  to  accomplish  our  destruction — 
rather  a  peculiar  method  of  performing  an  act  of  friendship,  but  still 
one  that  is  recognized  by  that  nonsensical  code,  the  code  of  honor. 
Again,  I  am  in  debt,  and  with  a  smile  of  satisfaction  on  my  face,  I 
think  that  I  am  about  to  give  Brown  a  good  chance  of  demonstrating 
his  regard  for  me.  "Brown,"  say  I,  "you  are  my  friend,  endorse  this 
bill."  "I  can  not,"  he  replies,  "for  all  my  spare  cash  is  lent  to  my 
friends.  My  domestic  difficulties  are  all  caused  by  my  friends,  and 
should  the  bank  break,  in  which  my  ready  cash  is  deposited,  or  the 
houses  in  which  my  capital  is  invested  be  burned,  especially  if  not 
insured,  or  my  near,  dear  relation  die,  or  the  ship  that  contains  my 
goods  be  lost,  or  any  calamity  whatever  happen,  some  horribly  good- 
natured  friend  is  the  first  to  tell  me  the  alarming  news." 

An  old  writer  truly  remarks  that  "no  man  can  hope  for  more  than 
one  true  friend  in  a  lifetime,"  and  each  of  us  in  our  daily  experience 
can  prove  the  truth  of  the  axiom.  "  Never  make  a  friend  of  any  one 
whom  you  have  not  known  for  five  years,"  is  a  good  sentiment,  but 
above  all,  by  temperate  living,  a  virtuous  life  and  a  healthy  occupa- 
tion, make  yourself  your  best  friend,  and  by  so  doing  you  will  have 
one  always  with  you  who  will  not  cheat  you,  but  will  be  faithful  and 
true  in  all  adversities  or  misfortunes. 

The  farmer  is  the  happiest  man,  for  he  has  a  mysterious  friendship 
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with  all  nature ;  the  horses,  cows  and  pigff,  the  geese,  ducks  and  tur- 
keys; all  know  him,  and  as  he  takes  pains  to  cultivate  the  acquaint- 
ance of  mother  earth,  she  proves  her  friendship  by  returning  with  an 
hundredfold  the  seed  he  gives  her.  How  happy,  then,  must  he  be 
who  has  so  many  friends. 


^ 


"What  is  a  friend?"  A  friend  is  lie, 

One  that  will  lend,  Who  to  you'll  be, 
Ne'er  borrow ;  All  charity ; 

Will  counsel  peace.  But  of  a  friend 

And  f^\ye  release  To  me  commend 

From  sorrow;  His  honesty; 

One  that  will  say,  His  upright  walk, 

Each  happy  day,  Straight  forward  talk 
"  Good  morrow !"  And  pleasantry. 

New  York,  August,  1858.  P.  B.  J. 


Gov.  Wise  on  IIorseracing. — Gov,  Wise,  of  Virginia,  has  de- 
clined to  attend  the  Horse  Fair  at  Springfield.  In  his  letter  he  thus 
denounces  horse-racing:  "It  has  been  said  that  nothing  else  than 
horse -racing  will  improve  and  keep  up  the  breed  of  fine  blooded 
stock.  I  am  not  willing  to  believe  any  such  thing.  Improved  agri- 
culture and  the  wealth  it  produces  will,  in  my  opinion,  do  far  more 
for  the  horse  than  ever  the  turf  did.  Race-tracks,  with  a  fashion  for 
the  sport  of  racing  among  the  leading  proprietors  of  a  people,  will 
impoverish  them  and  dwindle  the  horse  to  a  pony.  The  fine  blood 
ought  to  be  kept  pure,  in  order  that  it  may  be  crossed  on  the  larger 
and  coarser  stock.  The  thorough-bred  stallion  crossed  on  the  large 
Canestoga  mare,  till  the  cross  attains  three-quarters  of  the  blooded 
stock,  is  superior,  I  think,  to  the  Cleveland  bays  of  England.  A 
venerated  friend,  Alexander  Reid,  Esq.,  now  no  more,  of  Washing^n 
county.  Pa.,  introduced  that  cross,  and  I  commend  it  to  every  man 
who  knows  how  to  make  a  spire  of  grass  to  grow  where  one  never 
grew  before.*' 


An  Extensive  Farmer. — Jacob  Carroll,  of  Texas,  is  the  largest 
farmer  in  the  United  States.  He  owns  250,000  acres  of  land.  His 
home  plantation  contains  about  8,000  acres.  Col.  Carroll  has,  on  bis 
imnienj*e  ranges  of  pasture-lands,  about  one  thousand  horses  and  mules, 
worth  850,000;  one  thousand  head  of  cattle,  $7,000;  six  hundred  hogs, 
$2,000;  three  hundred  Spanish  mares,  $15,000;  fifty  jennies,  $2,000; 
fiftiicn  jacks,  §9,900;  and  five  stallions,  $2,500.  His  annual  income 
from  the  sale  of  stock  amounts  to  $10,000,  and  from  cotton,  $20,000. 
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[The  following  is  the  conclusion  of  proceedings  for  Saturday,  August  14:] 

Dr.  Warder  stated  that  the  efficacy  of  the  method  of  wrapping  in  paper  sepft- 
rately  and  placing  in  a  dark,  cool  cellar,  would  seem  to  be  owing  to  several 
concurring  circumstances :  First,  the  bibulous  nature  of  the  paper,  by  which  the 
natural  exudations  of  the  fruit  were  absorbed ;  second,  the  paper  being  nearly 
imperTious  to  the  air;  and  third,  the  fruit  being  placed  in  a  dark  and  cool 
place,  nearly  completed  its  isolation  from  the  usual  causes  of  decomposition, 
viz:  lights  heat,  air  and  moisture.  These  conditions,  being  secured  by  this  pro- 
cess, commended  it^  as  he  thought,  to  favorable  consideration.  He  would,  more- 
over, recommend  the  use  of  white  and  certainly  clean  paper.  He  did  not  know 
that  old  newspapers  were  especially  dirty,  but,  at  all  events,  he  would  not  even 
put  up  his  prescription  of  caloinel  and  jalap  in  bits  of  old  newspaper,  much  less 
the  fruit  he  expected  to  offer  as  a  delicacy  to  his  f&iends. 

Mr.  Laboyteux  stated  that  this  metliod  of  packing  in  separate  papers  had 
been  practiced  with  great  success  by  those  who  put  up  and  shipped  apples  to 
southern  latitudes.  One  gentleman  had  pursueil  this  course  with  great  profit  in 
shipping  apples  to  our  southern  coast. 

FRUITS   EXHIBITED    AND    REPORTED    ON. 

Pears — By  Mr.  Buchanan:  Julienne;  another  variety,  believed  to  be  Yalee 
Franchc,  prolific  but  rather  harsh  and  inferior.  By  £.  J.  Moitier:  Julienne, 
handsome;  Dearborn's  Sce<lling,  not  quite  ripe.  By  N.  I.ongworth:  a  group  of 
ten  Pears,  marked  St.  Andre,  is  very  like  Andrews' ;  this  cluster  shows  a  very 
prolific  variety.  By  S.  S.  Jackson :  two  varieties  of  his  Seedling  Pears,  hereto- 
fore exhibited,  one  of  them  very  prolific,  not  yet  ripe.  By  Wm.  Heaver:  An- 
drews', Dearborn's,  Comet  de  Lamy,  Summer  Rose,  Kirtland,  Beurre  D'Amalis, 
Washington,  Long  Green  or  Mouthwater.  By  J.  Sayres:  St.  Ghistain,  Julienne, 
Bergamotte  de  Hheims. 

Plums — By  Wm.  Heaver:  Red  Magnum  Bonum,  doubtless  Prince's  Imperial 
Gage;  large  blue  Damson;  See<lling,  of  creamy  yellow. 

Applts — By  J.  S.  Cook:  Virginia  Greening,  kept  from  last  year,  sound  and 
juicy.     By  Mrs.  Gano,  Clifton:  Porter  Apples,  very  handsome. 

By  R.  Buchanan,  for  Robert  McGregor:  Fruit  of  the  Carnelian  Cherry  or  Coi»- 
nusmus,  a  very  ornamental  shrub. 

Flowers — By  Sayres  &  Hutchinson,  Cottage  Gardens:  The  Combretnm  Cocci- 
neum,  Gloxinia  Alba  Sanguinea,  G.  Queen  Victoria,  Santana  Phodonarrii,  Pe- 
tuni  Kritzburgh,  P.  Gloire  de  Lyons,  P.  Streataflora,  all  potted  and  presented 
a  most  healthy  and  viixorous  growth;  the  Petunias  are  all  new  and  handsome. 
Messrs.  S.  &  H.  also  exhibited  the  following  varietifc  of  the  Verbena — cut — all 
new  varieties,  very  beautiful,  and  presented  for  the  first  time  to  the  observation 
of  the  Society,  viz:  Verbena  (Jeant  des  Battailes,  V.  Celestial,  V.  Gen.  Simpeoiiy 
V.  Evening  Star,  V.  Hero,  V.  Miss  Holford. 

Mr.  E.  S.  Ricker,  of  Clermont  County,  exhibited  an  excellent  and  very  superior 
specimen  of  Sorghum  Molasses. 

On  motion,  the  subject  of  complimentary  tickets  was  referred  to  the  consider- 
ation of  the  Council,  for  the  report  of  their  views  at  the  next  meeting.      A^j. 

Saturday,  August  21 
President  Stems  in  the  Chair.     Minutes  read  and  approved. 
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Dr.  R.  Fletcher,  Mr.  A.  N.  Kingsbury,  of  Cincinnati,  and  Mr.  Emil  Schumann, 
of  South  Bend,  were  elected  to  membership. 

The  Council  submitted  their  report  on  the  subject  of  complimentary  tickets, 
referred  to  them  last  Saturday,  and  the  report  was  adopted.  The  special  order 
in  relation  to  answers  to  the  inquiries  propounded  by  the  American  Pomological 
Society,  submitted  at  the  last  meeting,  was  presented  and  discussed  at  some 
length,  but,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Mears,  was  referred  to  a  committee  of  seven,  con- 
sisting of  Messrs.  Mears,  Mottier,  Riley,  Catt,  Mosher,  Sayres  and  Sanford,  to 
report  at  next  meeting.  It  was  also  suggested  that  the  members  should  each 
prepare  his  fruit-list,  and  submit  the  same  to  the  Committee  at  the  next  meet- 
ing, when  the  comparative  merits  of  our  fruits  will  be  thoroughly  discussed. 

The  fruit  exhibited  presented  a  very  fine  appearance  and  comprises  the  fol- 
lowing list. 

Pears — By  Wm.  Heaver,  Reading  Road  Nursery:  Autumn  Superb,  Beurre  d' 
Amilis,  Cumberland  Beurre  Goubault,  St.  Ghislain. 

By  R.  Buchanan :  Bartle  St.  Ghislain,  Cumberland,  Golden  Beurre  of  Bilboa, 
Julienne,  Summer  Doyenne  and  one  unknown.  Also,  by  Messr^.  Mears,  Sayres, 
Longworth,  Ernst,  Catt  and  McWilliams. 

1\  aches — By  Messrs.  McGecchin,  Conclin  and  McWilliams ;  also,  a  fine  variety 
by  .7.  S.  Cook. 

Ajfples — By  R.  Buchanan:  Maiden's  Blush,  Carolina  Sweet,  Virginia  Greening 
of  lust  year.     By  Mr.  Hancock,  the  Summer  Sweeting  Apple. 

Phnm — By  Messrs.  Bush,  Cook  and  Ernst.  By  Wm.  Heaver:  the  Mulberry; 
also,  large  Amber  Siberian  Crab  Apple. 

The  fruit  will  be  noticed  in  detail  on  the  coming  in  of  the  report  next  week. 

Adjourned. 

Satui'day,  August  28. 

President  Stems  in  the  Chair.     Minute^  read  and  approved. 

A  coinrmiincalion  from  .T.  H.  Garretson,  of  Richland,  Iowa,  was  received  com- 
plaining of  tlic  treatment  that  had  been  given  his  Evrr-hcaring  Strawberry  hj  this 
Society.  Whereupon  it  was  moved  that  the  Corresponding  Secretary  be  request- 
ed to  write  to  Mr.  Garretson,  asking  for  a  synopsis  of  his  previous  statements  in 
ro<r:ird  to  said  Strawberry. 

Mr.Ward  road  an  interesting  communication  fromN.  E.  Cruerin,  Esq.,  who  la  en- 
gnge<l  in  the  culture  of  grapes  on  the  mountains,  in  East  Tennessee.  It  would 
aj»pear  that  grape  culture  is  very  successful  there. 

A  communication  was  also  received  from  C.  A.Schumann,  which  was  referred 
to  the  (^onimitiee  on  Vineyards. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Heaver,  the  Council  were  authorized  to  purchase  a  tent  for 
the  sum  of  SoO,  to  be  used  for  the  Fall  Exhibition.  A  resolution  was  also  adopt- 
ed directing  the  Council  to  rent  out  the  refreshment-table  in  the  coming  exhibi- 
tion, and  inviting  offers  for  the  same. 

The  Special  Committee  appointed  to  prepare  lists  of  the  most  valuable  varie- 
ties of  apples,  pears  and  peaches,  cultivated  here,  which  lists  were  intended  to 
be  sent  to  the  American  Pomological  meeting  in  New- York,  reported  as  follows: 

/if .«/  Si  Sorts  of  Appl-es  for  Family  use, — Benoni,  Early  Harvest,  Yellow  Belle- 
flcure,  Maiden's  Blush,  White  Pippin,  Rawlc's  Janet. 
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Best  Twelve  Sorts. — Early  Harvest,  Benoni,  Red  Astracan,  Maiden's  Blush, 
Fall  Pippin,  White  Pippin,  Smiths  Cider,  Bowie's  Janet,  Yellow  Bellefleure, 
Rambo,  Summftr  Rose,  Pr^'or's  Red. 

Best  Twenty  S&rts. — Early  Harvest,  Benoni,  Rambo,  Summer  Rose,  Red  Astra- 
can, Maiden's  Blush,  Hubbardston  Nonsuch,  Golden  Russet,  Yellow  Bellefleure^ 
Pall  Pippin,  White  Pippin,  Rome  Beauty,  Pryor's  Red,  Winesap,  Smith's  Cider, 
Broadwell  s  Swecr,  Newton  Spitzenburjjr^  Baldwin,  Summer  Queen,  Rawle's  Janet. 

One  Thowaiul  Trees  Jor  Market  Orchard. — One  hundred  Early  Harvest,  fifty 
Early  Strawberry,  fifty  Benoni,  fifty  Porter,  fifty  Hubbardston  Nonsuch,  fifty 
Summer  Queen,  One  hundred  Maidens  Blush,  ten  Smith's  Cider,  one  hundred 
White  Pippin,  one  hundred  Winesap,  one  hundred  Rome  Beauty,  fifty  YeHow 
Bellefleure,  fifty  Michael  Henry,  fifty  Rawle's  Janets 

For  want  of  time  the  list  of  Pears  and  Peaches  were  laid  over. 

W.  E.  Mears,  Robert  Reilt, 

M.  Mc Williams,  B.  F.  Sanfobd, 

E.  J.  HooPKR,  Dr.  S.  Mosher, 
J.  E.  MoTTiER.  Committee. 

fruits  exhibited  and  reported  on  for  august  21. 

Pears— '^y  A.  H.  Ernst:  Summer  Colmar,  juicy,  rich,  vinous,  melting,  best; 
Ananas  d'Ete,  m#liing,  sweet,  rich,  best.     One  variety  for  a  name;  quality  good. 

By  J.  M.  McWilliams:  Beurre  d'Amalis,  juicy,  sweet,  good;  St.  Ghislain 
Ban  let  t. 

By  J.  Sayres:  Bartlett,  very  fine  specimen ;  Belle  Lucrative,  not  ripe;  Beurre 
Goubarilt ;  Washington,  fine  grown  specimens,  but  not  ripe.  One  variety  for  a 
name,  in  general  appearance  resembling  tlie  Washington,  but  inferior  to  that 
variety.     By  F.  M.  Mears:   Bartlett,  seedling,  unworthy  attention. 

By  G.  W.  Catt,  Green  Township:  Osborne,  small  size,  but  juicy  and  sweet; 
quality  good. 

By  N.  Longworth :  the  Stone  Pear,  Washington,  very  fine  specimens;  Bartlett 
St.  Ghislain,  fine  ;  Honey. 

By  R.  Buchanan:  Bartlett,  St.  Ghislain,  Cumberland,  Golden  Beurre  of  Bilboa, 
beautiful  and  good;  Julienne,  best  Summer  Doyenno;  one  variety  for  a  name. 

By  W.  Heaver:  Autumn  Supurb,  Beurre  d'Amalis,  fine;  Cumberland,  Beurre 
Goubault,  brisk,  juicy,  pleasant  flavor,  said  to  be  very  productive,  deserves  to  be 
better  known;  St.  Ghislain. 

Mr.  Sayres  exhibited  two  dwarf  pear-trees,  dug  from  the  nursery,  scarcely 
four  feet  high,  producing  seventeen  large  specimens  of  fruit.  Mr.  S.'s  object  in 
exhibiting  was  to  show  the  productive  character  of  some  varieties  of  dwarf 
pears.  He  stated  they  would  yield  at  least  equal  to  potatoes  in  quantity;  the 
relative  value  might  be  ascertained  in  the  market. 

Apple's  — V>y  K.  Buchanan:  Maiden's  Blush,  fair  and  good;  Carolina  Sweet,  by 
Jno.  Hancock;  apple  fcTr  a  name — Summer  Sweeting. 

By  W.  Heaver:  Tiarge  Amber  Siberian  Crab,  fine  for  preserving,  and  very  or- 
namental trees.     .By  R.  Buchanan,  Virginia  Greening  from  last  year,  sound. 

Peachcjt — By  J.  S.  (3ook :  Yellow  Cling,  with  red  cheek,  believed  to  be  the  Or- 
ange.    One  for  a  name,  a  Freestone — Kenrick's  Heath. 

By  William  Conclin,  Campbell  Co.,  Ky.:  Crawford's  Early,  fine;  a  Seedling  Yel- 
low Freestone,  not  quite  ripe,  pit  very  small,  possesses  very  promising  qualities. 

Thomas  McGeechin,  Reading  Pike,  exhibited  a  branch  about  a  foot  long,  con- 
taining eight  very  large,  nearly  full-grown  fruit.  Mr.  McG.  obtained  this  for 
the  Old  Mixon  P'ree  stone.  The  Committee  believe  it  to  be  Poole's  Large  Yel- 
low. Mr.  McG.  states  it  to  be  a  very  productive  variety.  He  also  exhibited 
some  specimens  of  a  seedling.  Cling  form,  nearly  round,  with  slight  suture  skin, 
white  suifused  and  mottled  with  red,  presenting  a  beautiful  appearance,  flesh 
firm,  juice  good,  flavor  promises  to  be  a  desirable  market  variety. 

By  J.    M.  McWilliams:  Baltimore  Rose  Cling. 

Pimm — By  P.  S.  Bush,  Covington:  Sharp's  Emperor,  large,  handsome,  but  coarse 
and  dcficicul  in  flavor;  Purple  Egg,  Bleecker's  Red  Gage,  good;  Blue  Gage. 
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By  J.  S.  Cook,  Princess  Imperial  Gage,  fine.  By  A.  H.  Ernst,  a  small  Yellow, 
witliout  a  name.     By  VV.  Heaver,  Mulberry,  new,  very  goodl ' 

FRUITS    EXUIBITED    AND    REPORTED    ON,    AUGUST   28. 

Apples — By  R.  Buchanan,  Maiden's  Blush,  beautiful;  Minister,  not  correct; 
Carolina  Sweet.     By  Wm.  Heaver,  Ramsdells  Red  Winter,  not  ripe. 

By  H.  N.  Gillct,  Quaker  Bottom,  Ohio,  "Summer  Seek-no-furtlier,"  a  pleasant 
table  apple,  not  known.  The  other  specimens  had  spoiled  before  they  reached 
the  (^mmitiee.    By  F.  G.  Cary,  Maiden's  Blush. 

By  C.  S.  Rannells,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Porter,  very  fine  specimens;  a  sweety  un- 
known, good;  Fall  Wine,  very  nice;  a  deep  red,  spicy,  tender  apple,  of  peculiar 
Cavor,  name  unknown. 

By  R.  Buckingham,  Miamisville,  0.,  a  seedling,  valuable  for  cooking,  but 
coarse  for  table.  This  variety  being  productive,  hardy  and  fair,  is  much  culti- 
vated and  highly  esteemed  under  the  name  of  Buckingham;  but  a  very  different 
and  superior  fruit  has  already  been  described  in  print,  under  this  name.  See 
Downing,  p.  1*24.     By  B.  F.  Sanford,  a  sweet  and  a  sour,  unknown. 

I^ean — By  A.  U.  Ernst,  Dunmores,  vinous,  juicy,  brisk;  Conseiller  de  la 
Cour,  defective;  Andrews,  handsome;  Jalousie  Fonteney  Vendee,  tender,  juicy 
musky;  Walker,  sweet,  juicy;  Catinka,  very  tender,  juicy,  thick  skin;  Heath- 
cote,  vinous,  juicy,  fine,  said  to  be  a  shy  bearer;  Stevens's  Genesee;  Duttamel, 
very  beautiful,  breaking,  juicy,  good;  Summer  Colmar,  deliciowr. 

By  F.  (i.  Cury,  Stone,  Bartlett,  B.  Bosc,  Summer  Bon  Chretien,  Doyenne  Blanc, 
Seckle,  all  handsome  and  very  fine. 

By  R.  Buchanan,  Bartlett,  Stone,  Seckel,  Julienne,  Flemish  Beauty,  White  Do- 
yenne, Golden  Beurre  of  Bilboa,  Beurre  dAmalis,  Pancake,  St.  Ghislain,  Cum- 
berland.    By  K.  J.  Hooper,  White  Doyenne,  Flemish  Beauty,  Seckel. 

By  P.  Coissadine,  a  baking  pear,  like  Chelmsford  and  Bartlett. 

By  Wm.  Heaver,  Golden  Beurre  of  Bilboa,  Cumberland,  Seckel,  Long  Green,  or 
Mouthwater,  tine;  Soldat  lirfboureur,  Rousselet  de  Rheims,  Heathcote,  very  good; 
Andrews,  Doyenne  Goubault,  delicious,  very  tender;  Triomphe  de  Jodoigne, 
premature,  rich,  vinous;   Reiders  Seetlling. 

By  M.  xMcWilliams,  Rosieizer,  fine;  Doyenne  Goubault,  B.  d'Amalis,  Duchesse 
dAngouleme,  White  Doyenne. 

By  W.  Brown  Smith,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  Ananas  d"  Ete,  pleasant,  vinous,  juicy. 

By  Wm.  Evans,  Stone  Pear. 

J'eachcs — By  T.  McGeechin,  a  seedling,  clingstone,  which  he  calls  Cincinnati 
Beauty,  han<lsome,  bright  red  on  while,  juicy,  sweet,  good. 

By  F.  G.  Caiy,  Monstrous  Cling,  large, and  hajulsome. 

By  E.  J.  Hooper,  Columbia,  premature.  By  M.  McWilliams,  a  seedling,  yel- 
low, red-cheeked,  freestone,  acidulous ;  No.  2 — Yellow-fleshed,  Free,  not  ripe ; 
No.  8 — Clingstone. 

J'lttifuf — By  Wm.  Heaver,  Princes  Imperial  Gage;  Guava,  or Pridium  Cattleya- 
num,  a  tropical  fruit  of  peculiar  acidulous  flavor. 

FLOWERS    EXHIBITED    AND    REPORTED    OX. 

Cdt  Flowrrs — By  Mrs.  F.  G.  Cary,  seven  varieties  of  Phloxes,  seven  varieties 
Balsams,  Canma  Indica,  Pyrithnum  Immortell,  Brugmnnsice,  six  varieties  Ver- 
bi?nas,  China  Asiers,  and  a  number  of  varieties  of  herbaceous  flowers. 

Society  adjourned. 

Saturday,  September  4. 

Messrs.  R.  S.  Bacon  and  Wilber  Wheeler  were  unanimously  elected  members 
of  the  Society.  Mr.  Laboyteaux  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Council  in  place 
of  Mr.  Isaac  Jackson,  deceased. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  llowarth,  it  was — 

Rexolvi'H,  Tliat  all  exhibitors  of  grapes,  in  the  coming  Horticultural  Exhibition, 
be  notified  that  they  make  known  whether  their  fruit  is  from  biennial  woo<l  or 
succession  bearing,  or  long  wood,  and  to  exhibit  the  fruit  as  much  on  the  wood 
as  possible. 
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...fRUITS    EXHIBITED    AND   &EPOBTRD    ON. 

Pearn — By  A.  H.  Ernst,  Passalgee's  Seedling,  a  new  pear,  of  fine  quality,  me- 
dium size,  yellow,  fine  grained,  sweet  and  juicy ;  Andrews,  over-ripe ;  Elizabeth, 
— Edward — rather  course;  Jalousie  d'  Fonteney,  good,  bears  ¥^ell  on  quince; 
Counsellor  Rauwz,  Camp  d'Flanders,  Stevens's  Genesee,  sweet,  juicy,  and  high 
flavored :  Heathcote,  Bergamotte  d'  Automni,  medium,  yellow  ground,  nearly  cov- 
ered with  a  sick  blush,  of  good  flavor,  sweet  and  very  juicy,  a  good  bearer. 

By  T.  V.  Pctticolas,  D'Amalis,  Bartlett,  Dix,  White  Doyenne,  Seckel,  Long 
Green.     By  Henry  Kendall,  Bartlett. 

By  F.  Pentland,  Stone,  and  five  other  varieties  not  recognized  by  Committee. 

By  D.  B.  Pearson,  Pears  from  the  old  trees  on  Detroit  River;  trees  about 
seventy-five  feet  Ingli,  and  seven  feet  eight  inches  in  circumference;  fruit 
very  much  decayed  and  wortliless  by  rot. 

By  R.  Buchanan,  Flemish  Beauty,  fine  specimen,  good;  Washington,  small 
and  delicious;  and  an  apple,  for  a  name,  supposed  to  be  Hay's  Wine,  the  speci- 
men imperfect.  « 

Peaches — By  Mr.  Shays,  Freestone,    name  not  known. 

By  (?ooley  &  Brother,  Old  Mixoii  Cling,  fine  specimens;  a  seedling,  of  good 
sixe,  but  not  ripe.     By  W.  E.  Mears,  Orange  Free  and  President  Cling. 

Strawberries — T.  V.  Petticolas,  a  seedling,  bearing  second  crop,  small,  light- 
colored  and  fine  flavor;  and  also  an  Orange  Watermellon,  not  pure  but  poor. 
Grapes  for  a  name;  pronounced  Isabella.    Adjourned. 

Saturday,  September,  11. 

President  Stoihs  in  the  chair.     Minutes  of  last  meeting  read  and  approved. 

Mr.  James  C.  Cole  was  elected  to  membership. 

The  following  communication  from  G.  W.  Campbell,  Esq.,  of  Delaware,  was 

read  and  ordered  to  be  published : 

Delaware,  0.,  Sept.  8,  1868, 

Wm.  StomSj  Esq.^  Premdent  of  the  Cincinnati  Ilorticrdtural  Society : 

Dear  Sir — At  the  request  of  Wm.  Heaver,  Esq.,  I  forward  you,  by  express, 
samples  of  the  true  Delaware  Grape  for  exhibition  next  Saturday  morning.  I 
will  also  try  and  have  specimens  for  your  exhibition  on  the  2l8t,  together  with 
another  variety. 

In  reference  to  the  Delaware  Grape,  I  presume  you  are  aware  it  was  first  dis- 
seminated fi-om  this  place.  Its  origin  is  somewhat  obscure,  but  it  is  generally 
conceded  to  be  a  native.  I  have  found  it^  with  one  exception — the  Logan — the 
hardiest  g;  ape  I  have  ever  cultivated— enduring,  unpi-otected  and  uninjured,  a 
degree  of  cold  that,  in  the  same  situation  and  circumstances,  killed  to  the  ground 
the  Catawba,  Isabella,  Diana  and  Clinton.  It  is  verj/  difficult  io  propagate,  and  is 
for  the  first  two  years  usually  of  slow  growth;  afterward,  with  reasonable  atten- 
tion, it  has,  with  me,  always  grown  well,  and  bears  more  fruit  in  pi  ©portion  to  its 
wood  than  any  grape  within  my  knowledge.  I  have  never  known  the  fruit  to  fail, 
and  it  has  never,  to  my  knowledge,  rotted.  1  picked  ripe  specimens  this  season, 
the  loth  of  August,  from  a  fair  southern  exposure,  where  the  sun  shone  from  9 
A.  M.  till  4  P.  M.  Owing,  probably,  to  the  difficulty  with  which  this  vine  is 
propagated,  it  is  still  very  scarce;  and  I  have  been  informed  that,  in  some  in- 
stAUccs,  the  foreip^n  Traminer  has  been  substituted  and  sold  by  nurserymen  for 
the  Delaware.  This  is  to  be  regret t imI  ;  but  it  may  have  been  innocently  done, 
as  at  one  time  the  idea  was  by  sonic  parties  honestly  entertained  that  the  Dela- 
ware and  Traminer  wore  identical.  It  has  since,  however,  been  ascertained 
that  they  are  wholly  distinct.     Yours  respectfully,         George  W.  Campbell. 

A  communication  from  Mr.  M.  IlarteV,  of  Independence,  Iowa,  was  received 
and  read,  giving  information  of  an  insect  attacking  his  growing  Sorghum.  This 
drew  out  a  lively  discussion  in  relation  to  the  merits  of  the  Sorghum,  in  which 
Mr.  Cary  desired  to  be  put  upon  the  record  as  pronouncing  the  Sorghum  aa 
great  a  humbug  as  was  the  Morns  Multicaulis,  so  far  as  sugar-making  quali 
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tics  were  concerned.  Sorghum  was  well  defended  by  Dr.  Whipple,  Dr.  Moshcr, 
Mr.  Graham,  Mr.  Hedges,  Mr.  Mullet  and  Mr.  Foot,  who  cited  numerous  facts 
going  to  warrant  confidence  in  its  value  as  a  sugar-producing  plant. 

The  fruit  table  appeared  well.  Mr.  Say  res  stated  that  during  a  recent  viBii 
to  the  Eastern  cities,  he  nowhere  saw  in  the  markets  any  fruits  equal  to  those 
of  our  own  market. 

FRUITS    EXHIBITED   AND    REPORTED    OX. 

Catawba  Grapes — By  Mr.  Oakley — from  the  vineyard  of  Mr.  Whitehouse,  Ky. : 
the  specimens  are  sound  and  fair.  Mr.  Whitehouse  reports  a  full  half-crop 
equal  to  the  specimens,  which  are  very  fine. 

Delaware  Grapes — By  Geo.  W.  Campbell,  of  Delaware  0.;  fair,  bcauli  ul,  vin- 
ous, free  from  pulp,  a  superior  table  grape. 

Seedling  Grapes — By  Dr.  Mosher:  No.  1,  Delaware,  rel,  like  its  parent,  hard 
pulp,  may  be  superior  to  its  parent  for  wine,  but  is  interior  to  its  parent  for  the 
table;  No.  2,  from  the  Clinton,  har.ly;  No.  8,  a  foreign  vaiiety — from  Germany 
— very  acid,  said  to  be  free  from  rot. 

By  S.  Kintz:  a  black  seedling  from  the  Ca'awba,  :njB  ior  to  the  Tsabclla  or 
the  Cape. 

Pears — By  General  Wade:  Oswego  Burr?,  pleasant,  sprightly,  good;  Glout 
Morceau,  Columbia,  Bartlctt,  too  ripe;  Fondai^'e  d"  A«itom:ieor  Belle  Lucrative, 
fine  specimens,  over  ripe;  Flemish  Beauty,  Duchess  d'  Angouleino,  over  ripe; 
Marie  Louise,  juicy,  sweet,  slightly  astringent.  The  specimens  all  denote  good 
cultivation,  but  generally  over  ripe. 

By  S.  S..]ack!<on:  seedling,  namcdlastye^.rby  th^So  i  ty  'Jacksons  Seedling." 

By  T.  MoGcochin:   Bartlett,  very  hands.»mc  spwimens. 

By  N.  Lonjrworth:  Duchess  d'Angouleme,  fiae  specimens;  Bartlett,  very  fine; 
Seckel,  fair  and  handsome. 

By  J.  Say  res:  Oswego  Bcurre,  fine,  juicy,  very  good. 

By  A.  II.  Ernst:  Urbanist,  sprightly,  juicy,  butle/y,  excellent;  Howell,  astrin- 
gent, juicy,  good. 

Piachef — By  W.  Heaver:  WarVs  late,  Fre?.  large,  ha'idsome  specimen;  Mag- 
num Bonum,  a  splendid,  large,  beautiful  specimen,  well  deserving  its  name. 

By  I>r.  Taylor,  Newport :  a  seedling  for  a  name,  unripe;  No.  2,  Yellow  Free, 
tart.     By  .1.  Sayres:  Druid  Hill,  excellent;  White  Cling,  small  specimen,  good. 

By  Mr.''.  McGeccIiin:  Old  Mixon  Fre?,  well  dcservino:  the  charaicter  "best;'' 
No.  2,  a  large  Yellow  Free,  believe!  to  be  Po(d  s  large  Yellow;  No.  3,  a  large 
White  Cliujr,  scarcely  ripe,  believed  to  be  *monst  o  is"'  free. 

By  General  Wade:  a  seedling,  Yellow  C.inp-,  large,  handsome,  high-colored 
when  exposed  to  the  sun.  By  rcqii.'st  of  General  W.  the  committee  name  this 
'•Wa<lc*s  Cling,'  and  highly  commend  it  for  general  cultivation. 

By  R.  Buchanan — from  Cool ey  &  Brother,  Manchester,  Ohio:  four  specimens ; 
No.  1.  sccilling  Cling,  white  flesh,  red  near  the  skin,  juicy,  sweety  promises  well, 
scarcely  ri[)?;  No.  2,  a  Blood  Free,  very  good;  No.  3,  a  true  seedling,  dry  and 
insipid;   No.  4,  a  White  Free,  not  worthy  of  cultivation. 

By  .1.  S.  McCune:  a  seedling,  Yellow  Free,  very  highly  approved,  excellent. 

By  W.  IL'avor:   Fruit-weeping  Peach. 

Plums — By  P.  Consadine:  Late  Blue,  sound  and  solid. 

/Vv.* — By  W.  H.  Caldwell,  Campbell  Co.,  Ky. :  well-ripened  and  agreeable. 

V<ij''tabks — By  G.  W.  Jones,  of  Cincinnati:  Asparagas  Beans,  with  seed — raised 
from  Mexican  seed;  thrifty,  great  bearers;  said  to  bo  very  tender  and  palatable. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  meeting,  Mr.  Heaver,  as  Chairman  of  Council,  re- 
quested that  contributions  of  evergreen's  for  trimming  the  Fair  Grounds  be  sent 
in  bv  Tuesdav  of  next  week,  and  extended  an  invitation  to  ladies  interested  in 
the  Society  to  meet  on  Wednesday  for  making  arrangements  to  decorate  the 
tents  of  the  Fair  Grounds  on  the  City  Lot. 

Society  Adjourned. 
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REMARKS  ON   THE  WEATHER. 

1.  A  verj'  heavy  thunder  storm 
with  excessive  rain. 

2.  Another  very  hard  shower 
of  about  an  hour. 

3.  Storm,   accompanied    with 
thunder,  at  3 J  P.  M. 

6.  Tliunder  and  lightning  at 
9  P.  M. 

7.  Thunder  and  lightning  at 
8  P.  M. 

8.  Rain,  thunder  and  lightning 
at  7  P.  M. 

11.  Slight  rain  at  1  P.  M. 
18.  Slight  shower  at  3  P.  M. 

20.  Slight  rain  at  7  P.  M. 

21.  Shower  at  7  A.  M. 

26.  Little  rain  at  1 J  P.  M.;  at 
8  P.  M.  quite  a  shower. 

27.  Shower  at  6  A.  M.,  light 
and  frequent  through  the  day; 
violent  wind  and  heavy  rain 
at  6  P.  M.,  and  continued 
showery  during  the  night. 


Utility  of  Science.— A  boy  dropped  a  penknife  into  a  well  thirty  feet  deep; 
n  student  at  once  directed  a  sunbeam,  from  a  mirror,  to  the  bottom,  which  made 
it  visible,  and  with  a  magnet  fastened  to  a  pole,  he  brought  it  out. 

Plowinc. — A  team  walking  at  the  rate  of  one  mile  and  a  half  an  hour,  and 
turning  a  furrow  ten  inches  wide,  will  plow  an  acre  in  six  hours  and  thirty-six 
minutes;  walking  at  two  miles  an  hour,  yill  plow  one  and  one-third  acres  in 
the  .same  space  of  time. 

A  I^w  of  Ohio,  passed  Feb.  14,  1848,  says  tke  standard  bushel  of  stone-coal, 
coke.  And  unslaked  lime,  shall  contain  2688  cubic  inches;  which  is  equal  to  a 
box,  IG  iiuhes  square  and  lOJ  inches  deep  in  the  clear.  Such  a  box  will  be 
found  useful  in  almost  every  family. 


HYMN  FOR  THE  ATLANTIC  TELEGRAPH. 


BY  J.  F.  U.  DUG  ANNE. 


/ 
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0' Jehovah!  0  ELOHiMj/'be  the  glory  all  thine  own! 
For  the  stars  ih.  wondrous  courses  are  but  voices  from  thy  throne! 
*And  the  zones  6f  mortal  dwelling,  and  the  oceans,  as  they  roll, 
.  All  obey  Thee — Ml  adore  Thee — Master  of  the  Immortal  soul ! 

Win'e,  the  chart  (iq^/Jhaldean  pondered,    midst  his  orient  skies  unfurled — 
Th^e,  the  tortured  Galileo  poised  above  his  "moving  world!'' 
^T^EE,  CopernicAs,  enraptured,  magnified  with  dying  praise; 
4|id  the  adoring  Newion  saw  Thee — Ancient  of  Creation's  Pays! 

Chine  the  name;  0  Lord  of  Wisdom — Tliine  the  world  of  Life  divine, 
First  in  mystwP'Joy  and  trembling,  matrixd  by  the  German  Trine; 
WM1»  the  womMkii  molder d  Ages,  in  their  old  imperial  dress, 
Walked,  /9^w>Af^  transfiguration,  through  the  portals  of  the  Press ! 

^x)!  the^j^nJSdim  limns  our  features;  Fire  and  Air  we  yoke  to  toil; 
|'ea,tte*i Lightnings  from  Thy  footstool  we  have  chained  in  hurtless  coil  I 
■^"1,  0* &ki !  o'er  Franklin  bending,  gave  to  him  the  electric  flame; 


V     i 


Andj^ltli" cloven  tongues"  exultant,  Morse  declared  Thy  Holy  Name! 

Scrolled  Weneath  the  sundered  ocean;  scored  by  Lightning's  awful  pen — 
"Glory  unto  God,  the  Highest!     Peace  on  Earth!     Good  will  to  Men!" 
I^ind  to  land,  in  mingling  currents,  sways  and  thrills  with  loving  car: 
"Wh«re  art  thou?"  theOld  World  whispers;  and  the  New  World  murmurs,  "Here!'' 

Ijcre  ihe  electric  Heart  of  Nations — here  the  eternal  core  of  Right, 
adiant  from  their  burning  center,  flash  the  veins  of  Freedom's  light! 
Girt  with  all  the  world's  great  waters — circled  far  by  all  the  lands — 
Marked  by  sacred  Line  and  Plummet — God  our  destiny  commands ! 

Fatlier!  God!  we  faint — we  falter!     Lord  of  elemental  powers! 
Grant  us  that,  with  godlike  wisdom,  childlike  humbleness  be  ours! 
Tbpu  hast  made  Mankind  vicegerent — o'er  the  realms  of  Mind  supreme; 
B^  our  hearts  Tliine  earthly  altars — be  Thy  wondrous  Love  our  theme! 


THE    CHRISTIAN   FARMER. 


The  Christian's  life's  a  happy  one;  from  morn  to  night  he  finds  it  so; 
With  peace  and  pardon  through  the  Son,  and  joys  that  through  the  gospel  flow. 
He  walks  the  fields,  and  with  a  song,  resumes  the  labors  of  the  day. 
And  as  the  moments  pass  along,  finds  sweet  enjoyment  all  the  way. 
And  while  his  hands  are  still  employ'd  in  works  of  usefulness  and  skill, 
"J:       Jlis  heart  rejoices  in  the  Lord,  and  finds  delight  to  do  his  will! 
<         And  though  sometimes  a  cloud  may  rise,  and  shut  the  pleasant  scene  from  view, 
A  bow  of  Promise  spans  the  skies,  and  peace  and  heav'n  come  shining  through. 
Thus  on  through  Cacas  vale  he  goes,  a  Christian  Farmer,  nothing  more — 
Little  of  earthly  pomp  he  knows,  and  less  he  cares  till  life  is  o'er. 

D.  Forbes,  in  the  Boston  Cultivator, 
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NEEDS   OF   AMERICAN   AGRICULTURE. 


BY    HORACE    GREELEY. 


We  place  at  the  head  of  the  needs  of  American  Agriculture,  the  ad- 
equate conception^  by  farmers,  of  the  nature  and  worth  of  their  voca- 
tion. In  taking  this  position,  we  put  aside  as  impertinent  and  trivial 
all  mere  windy  talk  of  the  dignity,  honor  and  happiness  of  the  farm- 
er's calling.  When  we  hear  any  one  dilate  in  this  vein,  we  want  to 
look  him  square  in  the  eye  and  ask,  "  Sir,  do  you  know  a  farmer  who 
acts  and  lives  as  though  he  believed  one  word  of  this?  Do  you  know 
one  who  chooses  the  brightest,  ablest  and  best  instructed  among  his 
four  or  five  sons,  and  says  to  him,  '  Let  the  rest  do  as  they  please,  I 
want  you  to  succeed  me  in  the  old  homestead,  and  be  the  best  farmer 
in  the  country?'  Do  you  know  one  who  really  believes  that  his  son, 
who  is  to  be  a  farmer,  requires  as  liberal  and  as  thorough  an  educa- 
tion as  his  brothers  who  are  to  be  respectively  lawyer,  doctor  and 
divine?  Do  you  know  one  who  is  to-day  personally  tilling  the  soil, 
who,  if  he  were  enabled  to  choose  for  his  only  and  darling  son  just 
what  career  he  preferred  above  all  others,  would  make  him  a  farmer? 
If  you  do  know  such  a  farmer — and  we  confess  tee  do  not — then  we 
say  you  know  one  who  will  not  be  offended  at  any  thing  we  shall  say 
implying::  that  Agriculture  is  not  now  the  liberal  and  liberalizing  vo- 
cation it  should  and  yet  must  be." 

Whenever  the  great  mass  of  our  farmers  shall  have  come  fully  to 
realize  that  there  is  scope  and  reward  in  their  own  pursuit  for  all  the 
kiLowledi^e  nnd  all  the  wisdom  with  which  their  sons  can  be  imbued, 
then  we  shall  have  achieved  the  first  great  step  toward  making  Ag- 
riculture that  first  of  vocations  which  it  rightfully  should  be.     But 
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to-day,  it  is  the  current,  though  unavowed  belief,  of  the  majority — 
and  of  farmers  even  more  than  of  others — that  any  education  is  good 
enough  for  a  husbandman,  and  that  any  blockhead  who  knows  enough 
to  come  in  when  it  rains  is  qualified  to  manage  a  farm. 

The  need  of  our  Agriculture,  we  would  next  notice,  is  the  correc- 
tion of  the  common  error,  that  farming  is  an  affair  of  muscle  only, 
and  that  the  best  farmer  is  he  who  delves  and  grubs  from  day-light 
to  dark  and  from  the  first  of  January  to  the  last  of  December.  While* 
every  hour  has  its  duties,  they  are  not  all  muscular.  The  farmer  who 
would  wisely  and  surely  thrive,  must  have  time  for  mental  improve- 
ment as  well  as  for  physical  exertion.  There  are  farmers  who  decline 
to  take  regularly  any  newspaper,  even  one  devoted  to  Agriculture,  be- 
cause they  say  they  can't  afford  it,  or  have  no  time  to  read  it.  We 
say  no  farmer  can  aff'ord  to  do  without  one ;  to  attempt  it.  is  a  blun- 
der and  a  loss ;  if  he  has  children  growing  up  around  him,  it  is  more- 
over a  grievous  wrong.  If  every  hard-working  farmer,  who  says  ho 
can  not  read  in  summer  because  it  is  a  hurrying  season,  were  to  set 
apart  two  hours  of  each  day  for  reading  and  reflection,  he  would  not 
only  be  a  wiser  and  happier  man  than  if  he  gave  every  hour  to  mere 
labor — he  would  live  in  greater  comfort  and  acquire  more  property. 
To  dig  is  easily  learned ;  but  to  learn  how,  where  and  when  to  dig 
most  effectively,  is  the  achievement  of  a  lifetime.  There  is  no  greater 
and  yet  no  more  common  mistake  than  that  which  confounds  inces- 
sant, exhausting  muscular  effort  with  the  highest  efficiency  in  farm- 
ing. We  know  men  who  have  toiled  early  and  late,  summer  and 
winter,  with  resolute  energy  and  ample  strength,  through  their  forty 
years  of  manhood,  yet  failed  to  secure  a  competence,  not  because  they 
have  been  specially  unfortunate,  as  they  are  apt  to  suppose,  but  be- 
cause they  lacked  the  knowledge  and  skill,  the  wisdom  and  science, 
that  would  have  enabled  them  to  make  their  exertions  tell  most  effect- 
ively. They  have  been  life-long  workers ;  but  they  have  not  known 
how  to  work  to  the  greatest  advantage.  Each  of  them  has  planted 
and  sowed  enough  to  shield  him  from  want  for  the  remainder  of  his 
days;  but  when  the  time  came  for  reaping  and  gathering  into  barns, 
his  crops  were  deficient.  One  year,  too  much  rain ;  the  next  year, 
too  little ;  now  an  untimely  frost  and  then  the  ravages  of  insects, 
have  baffled  his  exertions  and  blasted  his  hopes,  and  left  him  in  the 
down-hill  of  life  still  toiling  for  a  hand-to-mouth  subsistence. 

This  brings  us  to  the  consideration  of  the  great  central  need  of 
American  Agriculture — the  grand  problem  of  Science  in  Farming. 
Say,  if  you  will,  that  what  is  termed  Agricultural  Science — Soil  Anal- 
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ysis,  Special  Fertilizers,  and  all  that — is  quackery  and  humbug — that 
nobody  ever  did  or  ever  could   tell,  by  chemically  analyzing  a  soil, 
what  it  would  produce  to  greatest  profit,  or  what  could  be  most  prof- 
itably added  to  render  it  still  more  productive — and  we  shall  not  con- 
tradict you.     The  more  urgent  your  proofs  that  no  Science  of  Agri- 
culture now  exists,  the  more  obvious  is  the  truth  that  one  is  urgent- 
ly needed.     The  carpenter,  joiner,  cabinet-maker,  who  buys  plank, 
boards,  joists,   beams,   or   lathing — who   orders  oak,   pine,  hemlock, 
spruce  or  mahogany — knows  just  what  he  is  buying  and  what  he  can 
do  with  it.     But  how  many  farmers  in  a  thousand,  who  every  year 
buy  lime,  plaster,  bones,  guano,  or  other  fertilizers,  know  just  what 
they  are,  and  what  they  will  do  for  them  ?     How  many,  even  of  those 
who  freely  buy  this  or  that  substance  to  enrich  their  lands,  and  who 
have  better  crops  since  than  before  such  purchase,  know  how  much 
of  the  improvement  is  due  to  more  favorable  seasons  or  better  culture, 
how  much  to  the  improved  composition  of  the  soil  ?     Our  aim  is,  to 
be  an  improving  farmer,  with  eyes  open  and  prejudices  under  foot. 
We  may  be  very  ignorant,  but  still  not  unwilling  to  learn;  we  have 
covered  our  forty  acres  successively  with  almost  every  fertilizer  we 
could  buy,  and  we  know  that  their  fertility  is  greatly  increased ;  but 
how  much  of  this  is  due  to  this  ingredient  and  how  much  to  that — 
whether  lime,  plaster,  guano,  ground  bones,  or  phosphate,  was  the 
better  purchase — which  of  them  has  proved  worth  more  than  its  cost, 
and  which,  if  any,  was  a  bad  investment — we  have  scarcely  an  idea. 
Had  we  lived  on  the  farm  and  constantly  watched  every  development, 
we  are  sure  we  should  have  known  more  on  this  subject  than  we  now 
do.     But  so  various  are  the  original  or  acquired  conditions  of  soils, 
so  multiform  and  so  complex  the  influences  of  soil  and  climate,  rain 
and  sunshine,  season  and  culture,  that  any  one  man's  observation, 
even  though  continued  through  a  lifetime,  could  go  but  a  little  way 
toward  establishing  the  great  landmarks  of  the  science  we  need.     But 
difficulty  is   not  impossibility;    and   the    most   majestic   edifices  are 
slowly,  toilsomely  built  up,  stone  after  stone.     We  ought  to  have  a 
thousand  patient  observers  and  careful  recorders  of  Agricultural  phe- 
nomena where  we  have  a  dozen ;  each  school  district  should  have  its 
chemical  labratory  and  circle  of  experiments ;  demonstrations  should 
be  multiplied,  sifted,  collated,  till,  in  the  crucible  of  genius,  a  true 
science  of  Atrriculture  should  gradually  be  involved — a  science  which 
shall  ultimately  teach  the  farmer  to  buy  or  combine  just  such  fertil- 
izers as  his  particular  soil  needs,  and  in  such  forms  and  quantities  as 
are  precisely  adapted  to  its  needs.     This  will  be  a  great  achievement 
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— one  that  may  well  employ  a  busy  century — but  it  is  so  necessary 
and  will  prove  so  widely  beneficent  that  it  can  not  be  too  soon  at- 
tempted nor  too  rapidly  urged  to  completion. 

It  is  requisite  that  the  farmers  of  this  country  should  become  bet- 
ter acquainted  with  the  science  of  Entomology  or  the  laws  of  Insect 
Life.  Our  Agriculture  is  in  danger  of  local  if  not  general  destruc- 
tion through  the  multiplication  and  ravages  of  devastators  too  numer- 
ous and  too  disgusting  or  contemptible  to  be  singly  exterminated,  yei 
whose  conjoint  attacks  upon  us  are  more  formidable  and  more  de- 
structive than  those  of  any  human  adversary.  Our  grandfathers 
dreaded  and  loathed  the  Hessian  soldiers,  brought  over  to  subdue  or 
slaughter  them ;  but  what  were  their  devastations  to  those  of  the 
Hessian  fly?  The  frogs  of  Egypt,  the  clouds  of  locusts  that  often 
strip  the  southern  and  eastern  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean  bare  of 
every  green  leaf,  begin  to  be  paralleled  by  the  grasshopper  pest>s  of 
our  remoter  prairies.  The  midge,  the  weevil,  the  chinch-bug,  the  fly, 
are  rendering  the  cultivation  of  our  great  bread-staple  every  year 
more  precarious,  and  its  yield  more  and  more  meager.  Caterpillars 
and  other  vermin  infest,  injure  and  ultimately  destroy  our  fruit-trees. 
Grubs  and  wireworms  devour  our  seed  in  the  ground;  bugs  are  equal- 
ly pernicious  to  our  mellons ;  and  it  is  now  pretty  well  settled  that 
the  potato-rot  and  the  oat-rust  are  the  work  of  minute,  but  none  the 
less  destructive,  insects.  The  improvement  and  careful  use  of  the 
microscope  will  doubtless  prove  in  time  that  scores  of  mysterious  and 
inscrutable  diseases,  to  which  not  only  plants  but  animals  fall  a  prey, 
have  a  kindred  origin.  And  these  devastations  are  palpably  increas- 
ing in  extent  and  mischief  with  each  recurring  year.  We  must  ar- 
rest and  repel  them,  or  the  farmer's  vocation  will  be  ruined,  and 
thousands  perish  for  lack  of  food. 

The  vulgar  error  that  nothing  can  be  effectually  done  to  stop  these 
ravages — that  insects  must  be  allowed  to  come  when  they  will,  do 
what  they  like  and  go  when  they  please,  is  the  great  obstacle  to  their 
speedy  extermination.  In  fact,  it  would  .not  be  half  so  difficult  to 
cope  with  worms  as  with  wolves,  if  we  only  understood  them  as  well. 
Their  safety,  their  power,  is  in  our  heedlessness,  our  ignorance,  our 
unwise  despair.  We  have  no  doubt  that  every  one  of  them  could  be 
put  out  of  the  way,  not  only  without  great  cost  but  with  absolute 
profit,  apart  from  the  advantage  of  being  rid  of  them,  if  we  only  knew 
what  we  might  surely  though  slowly  learn  with  regard  to  their  origin, 
habits  and  vulnerable  points.  We  do  not  pretend  to  know  just  how 
they  should  be  treated,  but  we  venture  the  prediction  that  the  cheap, 
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abundant  alkalis — salt,  lime,  potash,  niter — ^will  ultimately  be  applied 
to  seeds  and  to  soils  in  which  these  pests  lark,  in  the  germ  or  ia 
infancy,  and  that  they  will  thus  be  cut  off  by  acres,  leaving  none  to 
tell  the  tale  of  their  swift  and  total  destructioD.  If  there  be  any  of 
them  impervious  to  alkalis,  the  acids — ^whieh  are  easily  produced  and 
even  cheaper — will  be  found  effectual.  What  we  need  to  know  is 
just  when  and  how  to  apply  these  caustics  so  as  to  destroy  the  ad* 
vcrsarjT,  root  and  branch,  yet  not  injure  but  rather  benefit  the  soil 
and  the  expected  crops.  Here  opens  a  wide  field  of  useful  obserra- 
tion  and  effort,  simple  and  easy  to  be  explored,  and  certain  to  reward 
the  intelligent  and  patient  investigator.  Till  it  shall  have  been 
traced  out,  the  microscope  should  be  always  in  the  house,  when  it  it 
not  in  the  hand,  of  every  leading  farmer,  and  experiment  should  go 
hand  in  hand  with  observation.  Ten  years  thus  improved  would  ena- 
ble us  to  save  our  now  imperiled  and  half-destroyed  crops  at  a  cost  be* 
low  what  we  now  pay  for  thrashing  out  grain — or  rather  straw — which 
the  ravages  of  insects  have  rendered  seedless  and  thus  worthless. 

Another  great  present  need  of  Agriculture,  is  a  hMt  of  record- 
ing and  journalizing  their  experience  for  public  use  and  benefit  on 
the  part  of  thoroughly  practical  men.  Day  after  day,  we,  who  are 
termed  theorizers,  city  farmers,  dabblers  in  agriculture,  are  reminded 
of  the  superiority  of  practice  to  theory,  fact  to  speculation — as  if  wo 
had  ever  disputed  that  averment.  Day  after  day,  we  ineffectually  re- 
spond, "  Yes,  we  know  it;  we  want  facts;  we  wish  to  profit  by  your 
experience ;  do  not  confine  it  to  the  narrow  limits  of  your  fkrm  and 
your  life,  but  let  us  have  it  so  recorded  and  displayed  that  all  may 
acquire,  comprehend  and  profit  by  it."  But  those  who  say  most  of 
the  superiority  of  practice  to  theory  are  the  last  to  give  the  world  tko 
benefit  of  their  practice.  How  many  corn-growers  can  tell  what  hat 
been  the  precise  cost  per  bushel  of  the  corn  they  have  grown  in  each 
of  the  last  five  or  ten  years  ?  How  many  can  tell,  even  for  their  own 
guidance,  what  crops  they  have  grown  to  the  greatest  profit,  and 
which  have  involved  them  in  loss,  during  any  term  of  years  ?  Hov 
many  know  what  the  live  stock  which  they  have  raised  and  now  own 
has  cost  them  ?  Who  knows  what  the  intrinsic  value  of  a  hundnd 
acres  of  good  corn -land  at  a  given  point  on  the  Wabaah  or  Miami  iOi 
and  how  many  dollars,  more  or  less,  it  should  command  per  acre  than 
just  such  land  in  another  given  locality,  therefore  more  or  less  con- 
venient to  market?  These,  and  a  thousand  like  questions,  r6quiro> 
practical  solutions,  and  practical  men  should  promptly  grapple  witk 
them.    The  thriving  artisan,  mechanic  and  mannftctnmr,  all  oonnfe 
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the  cost  of  their  several  undertakings  and  products;  if  they  find  they 
are  making  an  article  that  does  not  pay,  they  speedily  relinquish  it 
for  another  more  promising.  Will  any  one  say  that  this  is  generally 
the  case  with  our  farmers  ? 

It  is  a  melancholy  truth,  that,  while  the  acreable  product  of  Great 
Britain  has  increased  at  least  fifty  per  cent,  within  the  last  century, 
that  of  the  United  States  has  actually  fallen  ofi"!  With  all  our 
boasted  progress,  our  Fairs  and  Premiums,  our  books  and  periodicals 
treating  wholly  or  mainly  of  agriculture,  our  subsoil  plows  and  vastly 
improved  implements,  our  self-glorifying  orations  and  addresses,  and 
our  constant  presumption  and  assumption  that  no  people  were  ever 
so  enlightened  and  free  from  antiquated  prejudices  as  ours,  this  is  the 
net  result.  We  can  even  remember  when  New-England  farmers  grew 
wheat  as  an  ordinary  crop ;  now  you  shall  not  find  a  patch  of  wheat 
grown  this  year  or  to  be  grown  next  on  one  New- England  farm  in 
every  five  hundred.  Thirty-five  years  ago,  when  a  boy,  employed  at 
land-clearing  in  Western  Vermont,  we  used  to  see  thirty  or  forty 
wheat-laden  wagons  pass  daily  in  October  and  November  on  their 
way  to  market  at  Troy  or  Albany;  now  she  does  not  export  a  bushel 
of  wheat,  but  imports  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  wheaten  flour  con- 
sumed by  her  people.  In  those  days,  Western  New-York  produced 
larger  crops  of  wheat  than  any  other  section  of  our  Union ;  and  "  Gen- 
esee Flour"  was  about  the  best  that  could  be  bought;  to-day,  New- 
England  not  only  does  not  but  could  not,  by  her  ordinary  processes, 
produce  eight  bushels  of  wheat  to  each  arable  acre,  while  the  product 
of  Vermont  does  not  exceed  ten  bushels  from  each  acre  sown. 

We  are  dreaming  of  buying  our  cloth  mainly  abroad  and  paying 
for  it  in  grain  and  flour — a  feat  which  no  decently-dressed  nation  was 
ever  yet  able  to  accomplish ;  yet  our  ability  to  grow  grain  is  steadily 
decreasing ;  and  we  are  quite  likely,  before  the  close  of  this  century, 
to  be  unable  to  grow  enough  for  our  own  use.  Our  longest-cultivated 
soil  is,  in  the  average,  far  poorer  this  day  than  it  was  when  Columbus 
first  set  foot  on  the  shore  of  the  New  World,  and  the  larger  part  of  it 
is  steadily  growing  worse.  Old  Jamestown,  the  site  of  the  first  suc- 
cessful attempt  by  Englishmen  to  colonize  North  America,  could  be 
bought  to-day  for  less  than  it  was  worth  in  John  Smith's  time ;  and 
Plymouth  Rock,  though  not  quite  so  badly  run  down,  can  not  pru- 
dently take  on  airs  at  the  expense  of  her  rival.  There  are  hundreds 
of  square  miles  together  of  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  the  Carolinas, 
that  yield  absolutely  nothing,  and  are  scarcely*  worth  taking  as  a  gift : 
that  is  to  say,  it  would  be  cheaper  to  buy  good  lands  at  fifty  dollaxa 
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per  acre  than  to  take  these  aa  a  present  and  make  them  worA  ai 
much  as  the  former.  In  whole  seotiona,  they  know  no  other  way  of 
renovating  worn-out  fields  than  to  throw  them  out  into  common  and 
let  them  grow  up  to  bushes  and  woods,  then  clear  and  start  afreahr*- 
which  is  a  little  behind  the  agricultural  wisdom  of  the  days  of  Moaea. 

Two-thirds  of  the  originally-wooded  area  of  our  country  has  been 
opened  to  civilization  by  pioneers  who  knew  no  better-r-at  least,  thay 
dUl  no  better — than  to  extract  the  potash  from  the  ashes  of  the  prim* 
itive  forest  and  sell  it  for  less  than  the  average  cost  of  the  process  ■ 
thus  robbing  their  future  industry,  their  future  harvests,  of  an  ele- 
ment of  most  agricultural  products,  worth  to  them  at  least  twenty 
times  what  they  receive  for  it.  So  two-thirds  of  the  bones  of  onr 
dead  animals  have  been  quietly  gathered  from  the  gutters  and  mbbiah* 
heaps  of  our  cities  and  villages  and  shipped  off  to  England  or  Belgi- 
um, to  fertilize  fields  already  better  supplied  with  phosphate  than  oarSi 
the  American  farmers  looking  on  or  co-operating  with  a  heedlesanesa 
which  would  have  dbcredited  the  stupidity  of  their  own  oxen. 

After  forty  years  of  this  ruinous  traffic,  they  begin  to  wake  np^-a 
few  of  them  do — ^and  discover  that  these  bones,  which  have  not  yield- 
ed to  the  gatherers  more  than  ten  cents  per  bushel,  and  which  they 
might  have  secured  for  an  average  of  less  than  twenty,  were  worth  at 
least  fifty — that  a  soil  from  which  bones  have  been  extracted  without 
return,  by  means  of  pasturing  and  hay-cutting  for  a  century,  is  inca- 
pable of  producing  either  bones  or  milk  advantageously  to  the  farmer, 
till  the  slow  and  unheeded  extraction  of  its  phosphates  has  been  eonn- 
teracted  by  replacing  them  in  some  form — that  whatever  is  taken  flfom 
a  g9od  soil  must  somehow  be  replaced,  or  that  soil  is  impoverished, 
and  must  run  out — that  the  farmer's  art  consists  in  extracting  tlMie 
elements  in  their  most  useful  and  valuable  combinations,  and  refdae- 
ing  them  in  those  of  least  cost — ^that  he  who  only  knows  how  to  grow 
great  crops,  knowing  or  caring  little  of  the  best  means  of  reBtwing 
their  equivalents  to  the  soil,  is  exactly  half  a  fiirmer. 

Are  these  hackneyed  truths?  Theoretically  they  may  be;  but 
practically  they  were  never  more  applicable,  more  necessary,  more 
urgent,  than  they  are  to-day.  Ton  of  the  magnificent  Valley  of  tbo 
Mississippi  are  living  as  a  people  in  tiwir  constant  and  flagrant  idola- 
tion.  Blindly  confiding  in  the  marvelous  fbrtility  and  depth  of  your 
soil,  you  are  taking  grain-crop  after  grain-crop  so  long  as  grain  will 
grow,  in  utter  forgetfulness  that  each  bushel  exported  fVom  your 
state,  your  county,  renders  your  soil  abaolutely  poorer,  and  that  the 
process  must  end  in  utter  ezhanation  and  sterility;  linr  you  are  im- 
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parting  little  or  nothing  to  repay  the  soil  for  these  heavy,  constant 
drafts  upon  it.     In  view  of  this  mistaken  policy,  the  grand  improve- 
ments recently  made  or  now  promised  in  Agricultural  Machinery  cast 
before  them  a  shadow  that  is  absolutely  baleful.     In  the  old  days, 
when  the  plow  was  a  forked  hickory,  with  the  longer  prong  for  a 
beam  and  the  shorter  for  a  coulter,  and  with  implements  of  like  rude- 
ness and  inefficiency,  the  tillage  might  be — and  was — very  unskillful 
and  erroneous,  but  the  earth  was  too  slightly  scratched  to  be  by  any 
means  exhausted.     But  now  that  we  are  on  the  eve  of  Steam-plowing 
and  correspondent  advances,  the  old  safeguards  against  the  extreme 
consequences  of  human  ignorance  and  perverseness  lose  their  effi- 
ciency.    We  talk,  for  instance,  of  certain  long-cultivated  portions  of 
the  seaboard  Slave  states  as  worn-out,  exhausted,  ruined,  worthless; 
when  they  have  really  never  been  disturbed,  and  of  course  are  not  at 
all  injured  by  cultivation,  except  for  the  first  four  or  five  inches  be- 
low their  surface.     So,  measurably,  with  the  past  cultivation  of  the 
Great  West.     But  when  the  Steam-plow  comes  snorting  and  tearing 
through  your  great  prairies,  turning  up  and  pulverizing  their  soil  to  a 
depth  of  two  and  even  three  feet,  then  you  will  realize  great  crops  at 
first,  with  welcome  security  against  both  flood  and  drouth,  but  par- 
alleled by  an  exhaustion  of  the  soil  more  rapid  and  thorough  than 
the  world  has  ever  known.     Then  you  will  understand  why  we  feel 
and  say  that  a  European  market  for  your  grain  and  meat  is  a  snare 
and  a  curse  to  you — that  it  gives  to  your  industry  the  drunkard's 
exhilaration   that  must  be   followed   by  the  drunkard's   prostration 
and  despair — that  no  country  ever  did  or  ever  can  really  prosper 
by  the  production  of  rude,  bulky  staples,  and  their  exchange  in  dis- 
tant, foreign  lands  for  the  finer  fabrics  and  tissues  which  civilized 
comfort  and  fashion  require — that  every  acre  of  land  in  the  states 
would  be  worth  far  more  this  day  if  a  bale  of  cloth  or  a  case  of  silks 
could  never  more  reach  us  from  the  Old  World.     For  every  year  of 
the  present  course  of  industry  and  trade  is  diminishing  the  essential 
value  of  the  soil ;  and  the  more  bounteous  our  harvests  the  greater 
is  this  fatal  depreciation.     Let  us  hope,  at  least,  that  some  means  of 
arresting  it  will  be  found  ere  inland  fields  shall  have  shared  the  fate 
of  those  of  too  many  on  the  seaboard,  out  of  which  nearly  all  that  is 
valuable  has  been  extracted  in  the  shape  of  wheat,  corn,  tobacco  and 
live  stock,  and  shipped  away  to  increase  the  fertility  of  countries  which, 
because  they  are  predominantly  manufacturing,  therefore  intelligent, 
thrifty,  and   constantly  receiving  and  absorbing  agricultunil  staples 
from  abroad,  are  already  the  most  fertile  and  productive  on  earth. 
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OUR  AGRICULTURAL   FAIRS. 


Our  yearly  exhibitions  of  American  skill  in  the  products  of  the  Farm 
and  the  Workshop  are  now  over.  Our  State  and  County  Fairs — the 
Annual  Jubilees  of  our  Nation's  Husbandmen — are  now  concluded. 
The  civic  prizes  that  have  been  so  honorably  and  nobly  won,  have 
been  distributed.  The  impressions  made  by  the  displays  every-where 
witnessed,  have  been  salutary  and  will  not  soon  be  eflfaced.  Those 
impressions  will  be  taken  home  to  occupy  the  thoughts  and  give  rise 
to  subjects  of  fruitful  remark  and  amicable  discussion  all  over  our 
country. 

It  would  be  our  pleasure  to  enter  into  detail  in  regard  to  many  of 
the  exhibitions  we  have  witnessed,  and  present  to  our  readers  numer- 
ous interesting  statements  in  relation  to  stock,  stock-raising,  fruit  and 
fruit-growing,  as  well  as  mention  some  of  the  innumerable  machines 
to  save  labor  and  time  that  are  now  being  invented ;  but  these  have 
occupied  many  pages  of  our  secular  papers  and  agricultural  journals, 
and  have  already  passed  into  history.  Who  will  attempt  to  calculate 
the  results  that  are  likely  to  flow  from  these  yearly  communings  of 
the  people  on  these  occasions?  Who  will  estimate  the  moral  bearings 
which  the  facilities  now  offered  by  railroad  to  congregate  the  masses 
to  witness  su(  h  results,  is  calculated  to  afford?  They  are  immense — 
they  can  not  ]>e  computed.  Like  the  sun,  their  brilliancy  dazzles -by 
their  splendor.  With  the  agencies  now  at  command,  what  may  we 
not  expect  will  be  accomplished  for  humanity  and  man  before  anoth- 
er generation  shall  have  passed  away! 

There  is  a  meaning  and  a  moral  in  this  running  to  and  fro  of  the 
people,  which  it  is  well  for  us  to  contemplate  if  not  interpret.  To 
think  and  talk  of  these  scenes — these  displays  of  labor  and  skill,  will 
as  necessarily  and  naturally  follow,  as  a  desire  is  inherent  in  the  hu- 
man mind  to  outstrip,  hereafter,  all  that  has  been  seen  or  witnessed. 
The  Grst  great  object  thereby  accomplished  is  in  giving  healthful  di- 
rection to  the  mind,  inspiring  it  with  a  laudible  ambition  to  excel  in 
whatever  is  undertaken,  and  thus  most  effectually  to  stimulate  to 
greater  and  greater  advances  in  the  march  of  human  progress.  Miod 
beinir  thus  brought  in  most  healthful  contact  with  mind,  knowledge 
must  be  greatly  increased. 

Another  and  most  salutary  tendency  of  these  yearly  gatherings  is 
to  inculcate  a  community  of  interest  in  the  minds  of  those  en«:aged  in 
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this  great  pursuit.  In  all  the  learned  professions,  there  is  an  esprit 
du  corpa  which  does  much  to  give  them  prestige  and  importance. 
This  important  result  will  most  effectually  be  attained  by  these  re- 
unions, at  which  the  successful  figure  most  conspicuously.  Specta- 
cles like  those  we  have  witnessed  of  excellence  in  culture  and  skill, 
can  not  be  surpassed  in  the  world.  Here,  too,  the  spirit  of  party  is 
hushed  and  exorcised ;  all  is  consecrated  to  the  peaceful  triumphs  of 
Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts.  On  these  occasions,  all  meet  on 
terms  of  social  equality,  and  yield  to  no  narrower  sentiment  than  the 
love  of  country,  which  the  scenes  presented  are  well  calculated  to 
inspire. 

Again,  in  looking  over  our  goodly  inheritance  and  thus  witnessing 
its  treasures  and  abundance,  we  arc  led  to  bring  the  tribute  of  grate- 
ful hearts  and  offer  a  pure  offering,  that  the  year  is  crowned  with 
plenty  and  gaunt  famine  is  in  the  distance.  The  trophies  which  we 
have  been  permitted  every-where  to  survey,  have  been  the  fruits  of 
our  own  industry,  the  rewards  of  our  own  labor  and  not  the  garnered 
stores  of  an  enemy  vanquished  or  a  city  sacked  and  destroyed.  But 
further,  we  are  led  to  infer  the  position  we  are  to  occupy — the  mis- 
sion we  are  to  fulfill,  as  an  Agricultural  Nation.  Our  honors  are  to 
be  civic  and  peaceful.  The  conquests  which  we  are  to  celebrate  are 
to  be  those  of  the  Plow,  the  Loom  and  the  Anvil.  These  are  promo- 
tive of  intelligence,  virtue  and  truth ;  and  what  we  most  desire  is,  to 
see  them  exalted  above  those  which  have  been  claimed  and  are  still 
claimed,  in  the  world's  estimation,  as  giving  superior  honor  and  fur- 
nishing the  brightest  and  best  index  of  true  manhood.  The  sword, 
all  dripping  with  blood,  in  the  hand  of  some  conqueror,  has  dazzled 
with  the  brilliancy  of  its  achievements  an  admiring  world  and  been 
the  greatest  foe  to  human  progress  in  all  past  time.  All  history  is  but 
a  record  of  blood.  Superstition,  with  Ignorance,  her  handmaid,  has 
been  obedient  to  its  behests  and  reared  aloft  her  massive  walls  all 
written  over  with  the  names  of  its  victims ;  her  capacious  halls,  from 
age  to  age.  constantly  crowded  with  devotees;  her  altars  redolent  with 
the  incense  of  her  myriad  w^orshipers  under  the  name  of  religion. 
Government,  under  the  power  of  the  sword,  though  ostensibly  set  up 
for  inoU'ctum^  has  been  prostituted  to  the  enslavement  of  men.  The 
sword  has  been  the  scepter  of  power;  might  has  given  right;  war  is 
the  matter  that  has  filled  all  history,  and  its  successful  champions 
have  been  honored  as  earth's  most  distinguished,  glorious,  best.  But 
we  are  encouraged  from  what  we  see,  to  believe  in  the  sacred  assur- 
ance that  the  sword  is  yet  to  be  laid  upon  the  anvil  and  transformed 
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into  the  plowshare  of  the  husbandman  and,  by  parody  of  reasoning, 
that  the  honors  which  have  attended  its  successful  use  will  be  con- 
ferred upon  those  who  ply  it  with  the  greatest  skill  under  its  new 
transformation. 

Mind  must  yet  be  improved  ere  the  earth  can  be  made  subservient 
to  man's  use.  What  a  problem  is  here  being  wrought  out  and  exem- 
plified. The  Indian  had  dwelt  here  for  centuries ;  in  his  hands  this 
country  continued  in  all  its  native  wildness.  So  it  would  have  ever 
remained,  unaided  by  labor,  directed  by  mind,  in  the  full  exercise  of 
its  developed  powers.  By  mind  and  hand,  thus  united,  man  has  gone 
forth,  in  accordance  with  the  great  ordinance  that  he  shall  eat  bread 
in  the  sweat  of  liis  face,  and  leveled  forests,  dug  canals,  made  railways, 
emboweled  the  mountains  for  their  treasures,  covered  the  hills  with 
herds,  filled  the  valleys,  and  made  the  ocean  a  vast  highway  for  the 
nations.  A  few  centuries  have  done  all  this ;  and  what  may  we  not 
expect  another  generation  will  attain  with  their  present  facilities? 
And  not  the  least  among  the  numerous  instrumentalities  now  em- 
ployed for  the  World's  Progress  are  these  County  and  State  Fairs. 

We  have  attefided  them  the  past  year  with  more  than  ordinary  in- 
terest, and  have  seen  in  them  an  element  of  progress  that  can  not  be 
mistaken.  They  are  but  one  of  a  series  of  instrumentalities  tending 
to  that  grand  result — Human  Progress. 


Large  Pkacii  Crop. — The  Brothers  Loughry,  of  Adams  County, 
in  tliis  state,  raised  this  season  tliirty-six  hundred  husheh  of  peachv»^ 
which  brought  them  in  the  Cincinnati  market  an  average  of  three 
dollars  per  bushel,  or  an  aggregate  of  over  $10,000.  Deducting  the 
expense  of  gathering  and  marketing,  the  net  product  was  89,000. 
This  crop  was  from  an  orchard  of  only  ten  acres,  with  the  exception 
of  about  one-eighth  of  the  amount  from  a  second  orchard  just  com- 
mencing to  bear.  Mr.  L.  states  that  on  their  grounds,  the  peach- 
crop  has  failed  only  four  times  in  the  past  ten  years.  Such  an  in- 
stance of  success  is  well  worth  recording  in  this  season  of  general 
failure;  and  is  calculated  to  inspire  other  fruit-growers  with  the  hope 
that  like  good  fortune  may  yet  be  theirs.  He  intends  planting  pcarg 
largely,  with  peaches,  for  market  purposes,  believing,  as  we  also  do, 
that  with  a  judicious  selection  of  varieties,  and  proper  culture,  the 
pear-crop  will  be  found  reliable,  and  in  the  long  run  profitable  as  the 
peach.  Mr.  L.  lately  visited  the  Columbus  Nursery,  of  Batehani  &  Co.. 
to  engage  fruit-trees  to  start  his  son  on  a  farm  in  Pickaway  county. 
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LEGISLATIVE  AID  TO  AGRICULTURE. 


A  THEME  becomes  popular  with  a  people,  just  so  far  as  it  is  practica- 
ble and  gets  to  be  understood  by  the  masses.  In  no  better  way  are 
these  reached  than  by  the  Press — it  is  the  great  lever  that  moves 
the  world.  Our  own  thoughts  are  repeated — rehashed — reprinted — 
till  they  become  public  property,  and  finally  our  public  servants  use 
them  in  their  hustings  and  declaim  them  in  the  Senate  chamber.  So 
is  it  now  with  the  subject  before  us,  though  often  treated  upon  in 
these  pages.  The  justice  of  the  claim  upon  legislative  aid  is  con- 
ceded. The  Valhy  Fanner^  of  St.  Louis,  it  will  be  seen,  in  the  fol- 
lowing, speaks  our  declared  sentiments,  if  not  our  own  language : 

Agriculture  being  acknowledged  to  be  the  basis  of  the  prosperity 
of  a  country,  it  would  naturally  be  supposed  that  the  greatest  efforts 
would  be  made  to  encourage  it.  But  though  agriculture  forms  the 
occupation  of  four-fifths  of  the  inhabitants  of  our  country,  almost 
every  other  interest  engages  the  attention  of  our  legislative  bodies 
more  than  this.  If  money  is  re(iuired  for  the  encouragement  of  ag- 
riculture, legislators  are  generally  seized  with  a  violent  paroxysm  of 
economy,  and  to  the  most  urgent  demands  give  answer  in  the  groans 
of  this  economical  colic.  If  they  open  the  public  purse  at  all  for 
such  purposes,  they  open  it  as  iemhrly  as  if  it  were  a  steel  trap  which 
might  snap  off  their  hands,  though  for  other  purposes  they  will  hold 
it  open  fearlessly  with  the  thumb  and  finger. 

What  is  the  cause  of  this?  The  cause  is  that  farmers  have  paid 
too  little  attention  to  their  own  interests  and  have  not  been  suffi- 
ciently impressed  with  the  importance  of  their  own  calling.  They 
suffer  themselves  to  be  governed  by  political  cli(|ues,  and  elect  as  leg- 
islators men  who  think  more  of  their  own  interests  and  of  their  little 
political  squabbles  than  of  the  welfare  of  the  country.  Old  Poloni- 
ous,  boasting  of  his  wisdom,  says  that  if  he  is  not  right  in  regard  to 
the  madness  of  Hamlet,  he  is  fit  for  nothing  but  to  be  a  farmer — 

*'  Let  me  be  no  assistant  to  a  State, 
But  keep  a  farm  and  carters.' 

To  paraphrase  his  language,  he  says,  "  If  I  am  deceived  in  this 
matter,  I  will  consent  that  I,  the  wise  Polonious,  shall  be  considered 
incompetent  to  assist  in  managing  the  Government,  which  requires  so 
much  wisdom,  and  fit  only  to  be  a  farmer,  which  requires  no  wisdom 
at  all."      Polonious  is  generally  considered  an  old  fool,  but  he  was. 
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wise  enough  to  be  the  exponent  of  the  feelings  of  a  certain  class. 
He  knew  how  farmers  were  regarded  by  the  "assistants  to  the  State," 
and  he  knew  how  to  express  the  feeling.  The  race  of  Polonious  is 
not  yet  extinct.  There  are  many  of  the  assistants  to  the  State  in  our 
own  country  who  look  upon  farming  as  Polonious  did,  even  while 
they  are  lauding  the  "bone  and  sinew"  of  the  land.  Some  of  these 
men,  no  doubt,  regard  the  tiller  of  the  soil  as  very  respectable  "bone 
and  sinew,"  and  nothing  else — politicians  having  all  the  brains. 

Thinking  of  some  things  in  the  history  of  our  legislation  has  al- 
most made  us  angry,  which  we  do  not  intend  to  be.  There  is  a  bill 
now  before  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  to  which  we  wish  to  call 
the  attention  of  our  readers.  This  bill  provides  that  six  millions 
three  hundred  and  forty  thousand  acres  of  land  shall  be  apportioned 
to  the  several  States,  according  to  their  representation  in  Congress, 
for  the  benefit  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts.  Various  pro- 
visions are  made  in  the  bill  for  preventing  the  waste  of  money  arising 
from  the  sale  of  these  lands  and  for  insuring  its  application  to  the 
establishment  of  Colleges  for  instruction  in  Agriculture  and  the  Me- 
chanic Arts.  We  do  not  say  that  all  the  provisions  of  this  bill  are 
what  they  should  be ;  but  we  do  say  that  the  principle  is  one  which 
should  be  adopted  by  the  Government. 

The  importance  of  agricultural  schools,  no  man  of  intelligence  will 
deny.  The  increasing  number  of  these  schools  shows  the  demand  for 
them.  From  the  time  of  the  establishment  of  the  first  agricultural 
school  at  Ilofwyl,  in  1700,  to  1844,  there  arose  but  nine  of  these 
schools.  In  seven  years  after  the  latter  date,  there  were  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty- two  in  existence.  The  influence  of  these  schools,  sur- 
rounded as  they  have  been,  by  unfavorable  circumstances,  has  been 
immense.  Agriculture  without  such  schools  is  empirical ;  with  them 
it  becomes  a  science.  One  such  school  in  a  state  would  save  im- 
mense sums  that  would  otherwise  be  wasted.  In  such  a  school,  ex- 
periments could  be  made  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  state.  It  would 
have  a  tendency  to  make  the  farmer  feel  a  pride  in  his  vocation,  and 
prevent  young  men  from  rushing  into  the  "professions"  because  they 
are  more  respectable.  The  graduates  of  such  institutions  would  be 
distributed  throughout  the  state,  spreading  valuable  information  and 
giving  impetus  to  agricultural  industry.  Nor  would  these  schools 
merely  benefit  the  farming  interests. 

The  prosperity  of  every  class  of  society  depends  on  the  prosperity 
of  the  farmer.  Every  assistance  given  to  agriculture  is  an  assistance 
to  every  individual  in  the  state. 
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Now,  why  should  Congress  support  military  and  naval  schools  at 
such  enormous  expense,  and  refuse  to  give  assistance  to  agricultural 
schools  ?  Congress  will  not  do  so  if  farmers  let  their  representatives 
understand  what  they  should  do.  We  hope  the  farmers  will  awaken 
to  a  sense  of  their  interests  and  the  interests  of  the  whole  community. 
Let  us  have  men  educated  to  cultivate  the  soil,  as  well  as  to  practice 
law  and  medicine  and  to  perform  military  evolutions.  Various  Pres- 
idents, from  Washington  to  Jackson,  have  recommended  to  Congress 
the  adoption  of  measures  for  the  encouragement  of  agriculture;  but 
the  members  of  Congress  have  shouldered  other  matters  more  import- 
ant. All  they  have  yet  done  is  the  establishment  of  the  Agricultur- 
al Department  of  the  Patent  Office,  as  if  agriculture  were  a  secondary 
matter.  Farmers,  let  them  know  that  there  is  no  subject  more  im- 
portant than  this.     If  you  speak,  they  will  listen  I 
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Management  of  Climbing  Plants. — Climbing  plants  should  have 

trellises  or  frames  to  grow  on,  made  of  wood  or  wire,  but  wire  frames 
are  best.  The  most  suitable  shapes  are  the  circular,  barrel,  and  9oni- 
cal.  The  circular  can  be  made  by  taking  a  piece  of  strong  wire  and 
thrusting  one  end  down  in  the  pot,  close  to  the  side,  and  then  bind- 
ing it  over  and  thrusting  the  other  end  in  the  pot  opposite,  and  cross- 
ing it  with  smaller  wire,  one  or  two  inches  apart,  to  tie  the  plant  on 
This  shape  answers  well  for  ivy  geraniums,  or  any  other  plant  that 
shows  well  in  a  perpendicular  shape.  The  barrel  is  made  with  four 
upright  wires  placed  at  right  angles,  and  hooped  round  with  smaller 
wire,  two  or  three  inches  distant ;  this  shape  answers  well  for  cactus. 
The  conical  is  made  with  two  long  pieces  of  strong  wire,  thrust  in  the 
pot  as  directed  for  the  circular  trellis,  only  crossing  each  other  at 
right  angles  at  the  top,  and  tied  fast,  then  encircled  with  smaller  wire 
in  the  same  way  as  the  barrel ;  this  answers  well  for  passifloras  and 
other  strong-growing  climbers.  Bring  out  all  the  vines  under  the 
lowest  circle  next  to  the  pot,  then  take  one  of  the  longest  vines  and 
train  it  round  the  frame,  elevating  it  as  you  proceed,  so  that  the  end 
will  come  to  the  top ;  tie  it  fast,  and  continue  till  the  frame  is  cov- 
ered, then  cut  off  the  rest  of  the  vines,  if  any  remain.  A  passiflora, 
six  or  eight  feet  long,  may  by  this  training  be  placed  in  the  space  of  a 
foot  in  diameter,  and  three  feet  in  hight,  making,  when  in  flower,  a 
pillar  of  blossoms.  Cimbing  plants  are  abundant  in  flowers,  easy  of 
cultivation,  and  are  very  handsome  when  neatly  trained. 
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GOLD   HUNTING  AND   GEOLOGY 


BY   DAVID   CHRISTY. 


Within  the  last  ten  years  a  series  of  excitements,  in  relation  to  dis- 
coveries of  gold,  have  occurred  in  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Iowa.  In  near- 
ly every  instance  some  gold  was  found,  but  the  locality  soon  became 
exhausted,  and  disappointment  followed.  None  were  ever  paid  for 
their  labor.  The  question  naturally  arises,  if  some  gold  has  been 
found  in  the  states  named,  why  may  it  not  exist  there  in  quantities, 
as  well  as  in  Carolina,  Georgia  and  California?  It  may  be  well  to 
answer  this  question  in  the  light  of  Geology. 

All  gold  and  silver  is  derived  from  veins  in  fissures  in  the  rocks, 
which  have  been  filled  with  these  metals  from  the  interior  of  the 
earth.  These  veins  never  exist  except  in  regions  where  there  has 
been  much  disturbance  of  the  earth's  crust  by  volcanic  action.  The 
stratified  rocks  of  the  globe,  when  undisturbed,  lie  in  horizontal  lay- 
ers or  beds.  In  such  rocks,  mineral  veins  are  not  to  be  found,  such 
as  gold,  silver  and  copper.  But  where  the  strata  have  been  thrown 
up  into  a  vertical  or  inclined  position,  there  metallic  veins  may  be 
expected.  Silver  and  copper  are  usually  found,  in  their  veins,  in  the 
form  of  ores  which  are  soluble  in  water;  but  gold,  being  insoluble, 
is  always  found  in  its  pure  state  as  a  metal.  As  time  wears  away  the 
rocky  strata,  including  gold  veins,  this  metal,  remaining  undecom- 
posed,  is  strewed  over  the  surface  in  the  vicinity  of  its  veins,  or  car- 
ried away  by  the  rains,  or  streams  of  water,  or  glaciers,  along  with 
the  sands,  gravel  and  rocky  fragments  with  which  it  becomes  inter- 
mingled. Being  of  greater  specific  gravity  than  the  debris  of  the 
rocks,  the  gold,  in  its  transportation,  finds  its  way  to  the  bottom  of 
the  loose  deposits,  and  is  mostly  found  resting  there  upon  the  unde- 
composed  rocks. 

Gold  is  found,  then,  in  two  conditions,  viz :  included  in  veins,  and 
strewed  over  the  surface  at  the  base  of  drifted  deposits.  But  silver 
and  copper,  occurring  generally  in  the  form  of  ores,  soluble  in  wa- 
ter, disappear  from  the  surface  as  the  veins  are  worn  down,  and  are 
not  found  in  paying  quantities,  except  at  depths  beneath  that  at 
which  they  remain  unaffected  by  atmospheric  agencies. 

Now,  whenever  surface-gold  is  found  in  a  region  where  the  rocks 
are  disturbed,  the  Geologist  infers  that  gold-veins  exist  near  at  hand  ; 
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but  if  the  rocks  are  uudisturbed,  the  finding  of  surface-gold  is  no  in- 
dication that  veins  exist  in  its  vicinity.  It  must  have  been  trans* 
ported  from  a  distance,  along  with  the  drifted  deposits  at  the  base 
of  which  it  is  found. 

Throughout  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois  and  Iowa,  the  rocks  are  all  of 
the  stratified  order,  and  remain  nearly  horizontal,  having  never  been 
broken  up  by  volcanic  action  and  the  intrusion  of  metallic  veins. 
The  only  exceptions  are  in  the  lead  regions  of  Illinois  and  Iowa, 
where  disturbances  have  occurred.  According  to  geological  science, 
no  gold-veins  can  exist  in  any  of  these  states  where  the  rocks  remain 
horizontal.  But  gold  has  been  found  in  all  of  them.  How  is  this 
fact  to  be  explained  consistently  with  the  principles  of  Geology?  It 
is  thus  explained : 

In  the  states  named,  there  is  strewed  over  the  surface  of  the  conn- 
try,  in  irregular  beds  of  various  depths,  what  is  called  the  Diluvial 
formation.  It  is  composed  of  boulders  of  Granitic  and  Metamorphic 
rocks,  gravels,  sands,  clays  and  portions  of  the  local  rocks.  No 
granite,  syenite,  gneiss  or  other  primary  rocks  exist,  in  place,  in  any 
of  these  states.  The  masses  of  them,  strewed  over  the  surface,  and 
forming  part  of  the  Diluvium,  have,  therefore,  been  transported  to 
their  present  resting-places  from  a  distance.  What  little  gold  has 
been  found,  is  included  in  this  Diluvium,  and  has  been  transported 
along  with  the  boulders.  All  the  varieties  of  rocks  represented  in 
the  Diluvium,  are  to  be  found  to  the  north-west,  in  the  Lake  Superior 
and  Rocky  Mountain  regions.  Their  transportation  eastward  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  efiected  by  the  agency  of  icebergs,  at  a  period 
when  the  Continent  was  immersed  in  the  waters  of  the  Ocean,  or  by 
a  sudden  inflowing  of  the  sea  over  the  Continent  from  the  north-west. 
The  particles  of  gold,  in  the  Diluvium,  could  only  be  derived  from 
that  source.  It  is  no  more  strange  to  see  gold  in  this  formation,  in 
Ohio,  than  to  see  blocks  of  granite  in  it  there.  As  granite  must  ex- 
ist, in  place,  in  the  north-west,  so  also  must  gold-veins  exist  there  ;  but 
to  what  extent  and  in  what  quantities,  none  can  yet  determine. 

From;  all  the  examinations  made,  in  the  states  under  consideration, 
no  encouragement  is  afibrded  to  the  gold-hunter  to  dig  any  longer  in 
the  Diluvium.  It  must  be  labor  lost.  This  will  be  apparent  when  it 
is  considered,  that  the  veins  from  which  the  gold  already  found  has 
been  derived,  must  be  located  at  a  distance  north-west  of  at  least  five 
or  six  hundred  miles ;  and  he  who  would  find  it,  in  paying  quantities, 
must  shift  his  labors  to  that  distant  field  of  action. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  rocks  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois  and  Iowa, 
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are  nearly  horizontal,  except  at  a  few  points ;  and  that  they  have  not 
been  subjected  to  volcanic  action  and  the  intrusion  of  metallic  veins. 
This  is  true,  also,  of  the  greater  part  of  Kentucky.  A  line  drawn 
from  Sandusky  City  to  Knoxville,  Tennessee,  presents  the  strata  of 
the  rocks  horizontal  as  far  as  Cumberland  3Iountain.  Here  they  are 
thrown  up  into  an  arch  or  anti-clinical  axis,  dipping  to  the  north  on 
the  northern  side,  and  to  the  south  on  the  southern  side.  Beyond 
this  point  the  disturbance  continues  for  nearly  three  hundred  miles; 
and  in  this  distance — starting,  say  fifty  miles  south  of  Knoxville — all 
the  veins  of  copper  and  quartz  bearing-gold,  are  found.  Nearly  every- 
where along  this  line,  after  entering  the  margin  of  the  mineral  range, 
the  rocks  are  highly  inclined,  and  in  some  places  the  strata  stand  in 
a  vertical  position.  The  same  condition  of  the  rocks  exists  in  Cali- 
fornia, where  both  surface-gold  and  vein-gold  are  found. 

Could  the  gold-hunters  of  Ohio,  and  the  other  states  named,  see 
the  vast  difference  between  the  geology  of  a  true  mineral  region  and 
that  of  the  one  they  have  been  exploring,  the  contrast  would  be  so 
striking  as  to  make  them  desist  at  once  from  their  fruitless  toils ;  and 
did  editors  possess  a  little  more  knowledge  of  geology,  it  would  pre- 
vent them  from  often  misleading  their  readers  to  an  injurious  extent, 
by  reporting  the  discovery  of  valuable  mines  where  that  science  says 

none  can  exist. 
CixciNNATi,  July,  1858. 


Saving  Seed. — Great  improvement  might  be  realized  in  all  our 
vegetable  and  grain  crops,  by  proper  attention  to  the  saving  of  the 
best  seed ;  and  this  should  be  attended  to  while  yet  in  the  field  and 
in  the  garden.  AVheat  might  be  increased  largely  in  yield  by  select- 
ing the  longest  and  heaviest  heads,  and  the  same  of  other  things  by 
selecting  the  best  seed  in  every  case. 

This  suggestion  should  especially  be  attended  to  in  selecting  seed- 
corn  for  the  next  year,  as  in  many  places  good  seed  will  bp  scarce. 
The  season  being  at  hand  for  farmers  to  lay  away  their  seed-corn,  wo 
give  the  following  suggestions: 

As  soon  as  the  largest  ears  become  hardened  or  glazed,  though  the 
stalk  may  be  quite  green  and  the  husk  on  the  ear  somewhat  so,  select 
the  largest  and  ripest  ears,  braid  in  bunches  of  ten  or  twelve  and  sus- 
pend them  in  some  dry  and  airy  place;  or  if  the  atmosphere  be  damp, 
hang  the  bunches  in  the  kitchen  or  any  dry  place,  where  neither  damp 

nor  rain  will  get  to  it  till  planting  time. 
VOL.  III.,  NO.  XI. — 32. 
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Editor  Cincinnatus  :  In  the  September  No.  of  the  OincinnaiuSy  we 
find  an  article  on  "  Female  Education  and  Western  Enterprise  in  its 
Behalf."     Allow  us  to  say  a  few  words  upon  the  same  subject. 

The  fact  of  a  growing  interest  in  the  education  of  women,  which 
interest  is  manifested  by  a  larger  enterprise  and  liberality  in  all  that 
belongs  thereto,  no  one  can  doubt.  It  is  the  most  hopeful  indication 
of  this  so  hopeful  age.  That  which  the  justice  of  man  has  hitherto 
failed  to  concede,  self-interest  now  advocates,  through  a  recognition 
of  the  great,  natural  law  that  the  enslaver  is  also  a  slave — that  only 
through  the  education  and  enlightenment  of  woman,  comes  the  eleva- 
tion and  enlightenment  of  the  race. 

Now  that  the  theory  of  the  world  has  reached  thus  far,  and  women 
are  to  be  educated,  the  question  naturally  suggested  is,  How  is  this 
education  to  be  best  secured?  The  article  before  us,  and,  we  are 
sorry  to  say,  a  large  proportion  of  our  most  active  educators  answer, 
Through  the  instrumentality  of  those  "  Female  Institutes  and  Female 
Colleges  that  are  springing  up,  as  by  magic,  all  over  our  land."  And 
truly,  if  the  educational  value  of  these  institutions  is  in  any  degree 
commensurate  with  the  display  they  make  in  picture,  and  in  print, 
there  is  indeed  occasion  for  rejoicing.  What  an  array!  Institutes, 
Seminaries  and  Colleges,  with  every  conceivable  name — but  the  right 
one — and  all  Female — look  at  us  from  the  pages  of  whatever  maga* 
zine  or  paper  we  open.  Nor  this  alone :  they  are  there,  where  they 
profess  to  be,  the  substantial  facts  of  every  landscape  between  the 
hills  of  New  England  and  the  farthest  prairie  of  the  West. 

But  the  work  they  are  doing — that  is  the  consideration  of  most  vi- 
♦al  importance  to  our  own  and  future  generations. 

Are  they  the  nurseries,  first,  of  the  health  of  the  body,  that  the 
soul  may  have  beauty  and  vigor?  Is  the  intellectual  culture  they 
furnish,  such  as  will  arouse  every  faculty  of  the  mind  to  its  legiti- 
mate activity,  for  the  uses  of  coming  life?  Will  the  ethics  they  in- 
culcate, or  what  is  more  potent,  the  social  theories  they  ?iV,  lead  to  a 
love  and  practice  of  virtue,  not  from  its  expediency,  but  for  its  own 
beautiful  sake?  In  a  word,  are  they  alive? — embodying  in  design 
and  carrying  out  in  practice  that  philosophy  of  life  whose  ideas  are 
stimulative  of  the  largest  possible  development  and  best  use  of  the 
whole  being? 
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Such  are  the  questions  that  are  being  asked  by  the  parents  of  to- 
day— questions  that  arc  coming  to  be  of  vastly  deeper  significance  to 
the  popular  heart,  than  where  their  daughters  may  acquire  a  certain 
amount  of  science  and  history,  or  the  polish  of  "dress  and  address." 
And  such — in  all  kindness,  yet  with  simple  justice  to  the  cause  of 
education — we  do  most  respectfully  submit,  our  Female  Seminaries 
are  tio/,  and  in  the  nature  of  things  can  not  be. 

First,  because  they  are  false  in  theory — ^founded  upon  a  prejudice 
of  society,  rather  than  the  immutable  law  of  our  social  nature. 

Second,  because  they  are  xcrong  in  practice — sacrificing  the  health 
of  the  body  to  an  over-tasked  mind. 

Third — and  the  most  deplorable  of  all — because  they  are  deficient 
in  influence — not  only  failing  to  direct  the  legitimate  ambition,  but 
directly  letting  down,  instead  of  seeking  to  elevate  the  aim  of  the  in* 
dividual  life. 

These  are  grave  charges — alas,  too  easy  to  substantiate — against  a 
class  of  institutions  built  up  by  the  labor  and  sustained  by  the  seal 
of  the  most  noble-hearted  men  and  women  among  us.  We  grieve  at 
the  spectacle  these  schools  present,  and  mourn  over  the  result  of  their 
toil,  who  labor  therein,  all  the  more,  because  of  the  unaccomplished 
good  they  might  have  done  and  would  now  be  doing,  if  the  same  en- 
ergies and  gifts  had  been  wisely  directed. 

We  thus  speak  and  thus  write,  constrained  by  an  earnest  desire  to 
help  forward  and  see  flourishing  in  the  West  of  our  adoption,  only 
such  institutions  of  learning  as  are  founded  upon  a  recognition  of  the 
true  end  of  all  education.  Mrs.  Hoyt. 

Madison,  Wis.,  Sept.  13,  1858. 


The  "Hollow  Horn." — A  Tompkins  county  correspondent  writes 
as  follows  to  the  Frankfort  Yeoman : 

The  disease  of  cattle,  known  as  "  hollow  horn,"  is  causing  an  an- 
nual loss  to  be  estimated  by  millions  of  dollars  in  this  state  alone. 
This  disease  is  spinal,  caused  by  the  hide  of  the  animal  adhering  to 
the  bone  of  the  back  and  preventing  circulation,  and  may  be  cured 
as  follows : 

Rub  with  the  hands  with  as  much  force  and  friction  as  possible 
the  hide  of  the  animal,  on  the  back  bone,  from  the  tail  to  the  horns, 
thereby  restoring  circulation. 

Every  animal  should  be  examined  and  subjected  to  the  process 
every  February  and  March,  to  prevent  this  disease. 
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AN   ETHNOLOGICAL  INQUIRY  CONCERNING  THE  ABO- 
RIGINAL RACES  OF  AMERICA. 


NO.  VII.— VALUE  OF  THEIR  PRIMITIVE  ANTIQUITIES. 


It  is  natural  for  man  to  inquire  into  the  past.  It  is  also  perfectlj 
proper  for  him  to  do  so,  however  much  some  over-nice  persons  may 
deem  such  investigations  not  only  as  vain  speculations,  productive  of 
no  good,  but  as  absolutely  impious  attempts  to  pry  into  the  hidden 
secrets  of  the  Almighty. 

Again,  there  are  others,  who  regard  every-thing  that  has  not  real 
money  in  it,  as  the  sheerest  moonshine.  To  such  as  these— those 
who  have  had  the  rare  gift  of  having  all  truth  horn  with  them,  and 
have  long  ago  crystallized  on  all  subjects — deeming  it  the  rankest 
heresy  to  doubt,  wonder  or  inquire,  in  reference  to  any  thing,  and 
also  to  those  who  have  prostituted  the  noble  gift  of  reason  to  the 
mere  acquisition  of  pelf,  we  have  nothing  to  say,  as  it  is  extremely 
doubtful  whether  the  best  argument  on  the  above  subject,  would  be 
at  all  appreciated  by  them. 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  however,  nearly  every  body  is  possessed 
of  an  ardent  curiosity,  to  know  what  mankind  have  been  doing  all 
this  long  while  on  the  earth ;  how  the  dififerent  parts  of  it  became 
populated  and  how  long  ago. 

To  answer  such  questions  as  these.  History,  such  as  it  now  is,  is 
utterly  incompetent.  Geographically,  human  history  is  limited  to  the 
merest  fraction  of  the  earth's  populated  surface.  Chronologically,  it 
goes  back  but  a  short  distance,  and  is  lost  in  the  void  beyond.. 

The  career  of  the  human  family,  since  their  introduction  upon  this 
planet,  may  not  be  inaptly  compared  to  the  physical  mutations  that 
the  earth  has  undergone  in  her  internal  and  external  features.  Al- 
ternate periods  of  activity  and  repose,  paroxyms  of  mental  darknesB, 
and  superior  illumination,  have  followed  each  other  as  successively  as 
day  and  night.  An  upheaving  power  has  always  been  at  work,  be- 
neath the  superincumbent  strata  of  human  influences.  The  ancient 
elements  of  society  have  been  continually  breaking  up  and  arranging 
themselves  into  new  forms.  Usages  and  institutions,  adapted  to  the 
infancy  of  the  race,  are  fast  passing  away.  Ethnologically  consider- 
ed, we  of  the  present,  are  in  a  transition  state,  between  the  condition 
of  our  remote  progenitors  of  the  primeval  ages  and  the  unborn  gen- 
erations of  the  far  distant  future. 
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To  illustrate  the  historic  value  of  primitive  antiquities  in  construct- 
ing the  annals  of  ancient  nations,  and  in  reconciling  the  discrepancieB 
of  chronology  with  (he  facf^  we  have  only  to  refer  to  the  explorations 
at  Babylon,  Ninevah,  Sidon  and  other  Oriental  cities,  whose  very  ex- 
istence, till  recently,  was  extremely  problematical,  being  only  casually 
alluded  to  in  the  national  history  of  other  peoples.  The  locality  of 
many  of  these  cities,  so  eminent  for  their  extent  and  splendor,  and  so 
renowned  for  their  power  and  civilization,  had  been  for  ages  a  matter 
of  doubt  with  the  learned,  till  the  spade  of  the  antiquary  compelled 
the  mound  and  the  ruin  to  yield  up  the  secrets  of  the  early  aces  of 
our  race.  Till  then,  Nimrod  and  Ninus,  like  Hercules,  Sampson  and 
Thor,  and  all  the  heroes  of  primitive  nations,  stood  to  us  in  the  light 
of  purely  mythical  characters,  to  whom  all  great  deeds  and  national 
achievements  were  assigned.  Indeed,  recent  investigations  have  throwd 
out  whole  chapters  of  Grecian  and  Roman  history,  to  say  nothing  of 
large  abatements  from  the  records  of  mediaeval  and  modern  times. 

Pure  tradition,  or  history — which  is  but  another  word  for  tradition 
reduced  to  writing — can  not  be  relied  on  but  with  many  grains  of  al- 
lowance, unless  subjected  to  some  severer  and  more  material  test  thaii 
the  mere  authority  of  a  writer.  Unless  supported  by  other  proofs,  it 
is  only  an  assertion  and  must  be  received  as  'Such,  according  to  its 
apparent  probability.  If  then,  primitive  antiquities  are  of  such  value 
in  the  history  of  civilized  nations  that  have  preserved  written  records 
uf  their  most  important  events,  how  indispensably  necessary  do  they 
become,  in  ascertaining  the  character  of  remotely  extinct  peoples, 
whom  history  does  not  even  mention  ! 

The  relics  of  the  American  arts  are  the  only  true  key  to  the  solu- 
tion of  the  mighty  problems  connected  with  the  history  of  the  early 
races  of  this  continent.  A  huge  and  silent  blank  stretches  before  us, 
unrelieved  by  a  single  page  of  written  record  I  Not  even  a  lingering 
tradition,  or  the  name  of  a  single  individual  of  all  the  mighty  nations 
that  have  successively  rose,  reigned  and  fell  on  this  continent  in  the 
early  ages,  have  been  preserved  amid  the  universal  wreck  I  The  pres^ 
out  Indian  races  can  give  no  satisfactory  information  respecting  their 
predecessors.  Whatever  may  be  known  must  be  drawn  out  of  the 
ground — out  of  what  the  plow  turns  up — what  mounds,  graves  and 
existing  earth-works  may  disclose,  and  what  architectural  ruins  may 
afford.  These  are  the  only  archives  remaining  of  the  deeds  and  des- 
tinies of  the  old  inhabitants  of  this  hemisphere. 

Besides  their  historic  value,  these  relics  of  aboriginal  art  interest 
us  as  representatives  of  thought  and  of  inventive  resource,  in  the 
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early  condition  of  the  races.  Considered  as  native  creations  of  the 
Indian  mind,  no  specimens  of  aboriginal  art  can  be  considered  as 
being  entirely  destitute  of  yaluC)  throwing  all  practical  suggestions 
out  of  the  question.  Could  we  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  means  by 
which  the  old  race  of  artizans  and  engineers  of  Mexico,  Central 
America  and  Peru  achieved  their  best  works,  there  is  no  doubt  but 
that  many  of  their  devices  would  be  found  new,  and,  consequently, 
more  or  less  valuable  to  us. 

No  one  can  rise  from  an  examination  of  the  most  meager  invoice 
of  articles  of  ancient  pottery,  wooden-ware,  metalic  implements,  uten- 
sils in  wood  and  stone ;  works  in  gold,  silver,  etc.,  of  the  civilized 
races  of  the  Great  American  plateau,  without  according  to  the  native 
mechanics  of  those  days  an  inventive  genius  not  inferior  to  that  of 
the  best  artizans  of  Europe  and  America.  Their  knowledge  of  the 
process  of  chasing,  the  use  of  the  hammer,  grindstone,  crucible  and 
blowpipe,  the  art  of  casting  complex  and  beautiful  ornaments  of  gold 
and  silver,  moulded  from  patterns  of  wax,  together  with  their  ac- 
quaintance with  the  process  of  hardening  copper  for  edged  tools,  gave 
them  no  mean  rank  in  the  arts  of  civilized  life. 

The  Tiahuanacoan  monoliths,  near  Lima,  in  South  America,  con- 
sisting of  great  and  lofty  edifices,  hewn  out  of  a  single  stone,  point 
most  distinctly  to  an  epoch  of  civilization  more  ancient  than  the  later 
times  of  the  Inca  dynasty,  whose  superior  and  more  intellectual  races 
were  acquainted  with  the  use  of  iron  and  steel.  So  also,  the  remains 
of  splendid  cities  in  Mexico  and  Yucatan,  exhibiting  a  higher  degree 
of  architectural  skill  than  that  possessed  by  the  Central  Americans, 
at  the  time  of  the  advent  of  the  Spaniards,  indicate  the  existence  of 
older,  and  of  more  highly  civilized  races,  that  had  passed  away  long 
before  the  era  of  the  Toltecs.  The  present  Indian  tribes  of  Mexico 
and  Peru,  arc  still  famous  for  their  mechanical  ingenuity,  especially 
for  their  rare  skill  in  carving  and  founding. 

Indeed,  at  the  Conquest,  the  Peruvians  like  all  people  equally  ad 
vanced  and  progressing,  were  gradually  approaching  the  realization 
of  iron.  There  are  many  indications,  that  they  were  awakening  to 
its  value  by  observing  the  properties  of  its  ores.  In  the  same  man- 
ner, the  Mexicans  were  gradually  apprpaching  a  written  language, 
whose  elements  lay  in  their  system  of  picture-writing. 

Aside  from  these  considerations,  the  study  of  American  Antiqui- 
ties discloses  to  us  certain  great  ethnographical  facts  of  marked  in- 
terest to  the  students  of  races  and  nations.  Civilization  was  first  de- 
veloped in  the  Old  World,  on  the  northern  half  of  our  planet,  while 
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it  is  uncertain  whether  it  hegan  in  America,  either  on  the  northern 
or  on  the  southern  side  of  the  equator,  but  more  probably  south  of 
it.  It  arose  in  the  interior  of  the  vast  table-lands  of  Central  Asia  in 
the  one  case,  while  in  the  other  it  appeared  upon  the  opposite  shores 
of  the  Mexican  Gulf  and  the  Pacific  Ocean,  in  Yucatan  and  Peru. 
Between  the  parallels  of  10°  and  35°  north  latitude,  arose  all  the 
historical  nations  of  the  Eastern  Hemisphere,  and  the  wave  of  civil- 
ization there,  seemed  rather  to  recede  from  the  equator,  than  to  ap- 
proach it.  At  all  events,  it  never  reached  it.  But  in  the  Western 
World,  the  Mexicans  and  their  predecessors,  so  far  as  we  can  now 
determine,  came  from  the  north,  limiting  their  efforts,  however,  within 
the  latitude  of  10°  and  30°  from  the  equator.  And  while  no  great 
ancient  center  of  civilization  sprung  up  south  of  that  line,  in  the 
Eastern  Hemisphere,  the  far-stretching  empire  of  the  Incas  and  of 
the  mighty  imperial  races,  long  anterior  to  them  in  point  of  time,  oc- 
cupied the  whole  South  American  coast,  and  hundreds  of  miles  in- 
land, from  Panama  to  Chili. 


!»»<■ 


WHAT    WE    ARE    WORTH. 


In  a  late  number  of  that  conservative,  and  most  reliable  southern 
commercial  work,  De  Bow^s  Review^  we  find  the  following  just  esti- 
mate of  the  national  wealth  of  the  United  States.  It  will  be  seen 
that  the  value  of  farms,  stock  and  implements  of  agriculture,  amounts 
to  nearly  one-third  of  the  whole  valuation,  equaling  the  combined 
estimate  value  of  the  public  lands,  navy  yards,  vessels,  fortifications, 
public  J)uilding8,  commercial  marine,  railroads,  canals,  factories,  mills, 
gold  and  silver  coin  and  bullion,  and  foreign  and  domestic  goods  on 
hand. 

Value  of  fnrms  and  cultivated  Boil $5,000,000,000 

"       horses,  cattle,  sheep,  etc 1,600,000,000 

"       agricultural  implements 600,000,000 

"       mines 4,600,000,000 

"       dwelling-houses 8,600,000,000 

"        railways  and  canals 1,100,000,000 

'*       factories,  mills,  and  machine  shops 400,000,000 

"       commercial  marine 200,000,000 

^'       agricultural  produce,  domestic  manufacture,  and  for- 
eign goods  on  hand 1,000,000,000 

''       gold  and  silver  coin  and  bullion 300,000,000 

*^       public  lands,  ships-of-war,  fortifioations,  navy  yards, 

public  buildings,  etc 4,000,000,000 

Total , $22,000,000,000 
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ENTOMOLOGY— THE   NATURAL    HISTORY   OF   INSECTS. 


INTRODUCTION. 


It  may  be  well  to  state  briefly  the  design  in  furnishing  an  article 
monthly  on  the  subject  of  Entomology. 

In  an  economical  point  of  view,  it  is  highly  important  to  the  inter- 
ests of  the  Agriculturist,  to  have  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  habits 
and  history  of  such  insects  as  are  beneficial,  by  preying  upon  other 
noxious  insects,  or  designed  as  scavengers  to  remove  decomposed  an- 
imal and  vegetable  matter,  and  those  which  are  a  source  of  vexation 
and  injury  to  the  field  and  garden-crops,  fruit,  forest  or  ornamental 
trees  and  shrubbery. 

While  it  is  not  pretended  to  give  a  full  and  systematic  description 
of  all  the  genera  embraced  in  each  natural  order,  the  subject,  liow- 
ever,  will  be  presented  in  accordance  with  approved  modern  classifica- 
tion, founded  on  the  habits  and  corresponding  organization  of  the 
different  families. 

To  prevent  a  repetition,  the  classification  of  Insects,  as  given  in 
the  July  number  of  the  Clncinnatm^  on  page  316,  will  be  adopted, 
deemed  a  part  hereof  and  taken  up  in  order — ^by  your  humble  con- 
tributor, Jacob  Stauffer, 

DESCRIPTION  AND   CLASSIFICATION   OF   INSECTS. 
Article  I. — Cohaptera, 
The  insects  of  this  order,  are  usually  divided  in  four  sections. 

1.  Pentamera,  in  which  all  the  tarsi  are  five-jointed,  3  and  4,  d, 

2.  Heteromera,  in  which  the  four  anterior  tarsi  are  five-jointed, 
and  the  two  posterior  four -join  ted. 

3.  Pseudotetramera,  in  which  the  tarsi  are  five-jointed,  but  the 
fourth  joiiit  is  exceedingly  diminutive  and  concealed  between  the 
lobes  of  the  preceding. 

4.  PsEUDOTRiMERA,  in  which  the  tarsi  are  four-jointed,  the  third 
joint  being  also  very  diminutive  and  concealed  in  like  manner — so 
much  so  as  to  have  been  considered  as  truly  four  and  three-jointed 
respectively,  and  called  Tetramera  and  Trimera  but  falsely  so ;  hence 
the  Pseiido  is  appended. 

Sec.  I. — Pentamera. 
These  are  divided  into  two  tribes. 
\      The  first  being  carnivorous  and  very  voracious,  are  called  Adephaga. 
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The  second,  from  the  important  offices  of  its  various  members,  by 
removing  animal  and  vegetable  substances  in  a  state  of  decompositioD, 
are  called  Rydophaga,  or  cleansers. 

The  Adephaga  are  ordinarily  stated  as  having  six  palpi,  because  the 
outer  lobe  of  the  maxillae  are  distinct  and  articulated  or  palpiform. 
The  inner  edge  of  their  lower  jaws  is  also  armed  with  strong  spines 
along  its  entire  length,  the  extremity  being  also  terminated  by  an 
acute  hook.  Their  antennae  are  slender  and  legs  of  more  than  ordi- 
nary length,  very  active  and  predaceous,  devouring  other  insects  with 
great  avidity.     This  tribe  is  again  subdivided  into — 

1st.  The  Geodephaga,  terrestrial. 

2d.  The  Hydradephaga,  aquatic  in  their  habits. 

The  subtribe  Geodephaga,  or  predaceous  land-beetles,  are  an  exten- 
sive group.  Dejean  enumerates  two  thousand  five  hundred  Fpecics. 
These  are  of  great  service  by  keeping  in  check  the  tribes  of  other 
noxious  insects.  They  are  usually  found  under  stones  or  clods  of 
earth,  etc.  Formerly,  all  were  included  among  the  carabidse,  now 
regarded  as  two  families  of  equal  rank :  1st.  Cicindelidae,  or  tiger- 
beetles — maxillae  armed  with  a  movable  claw.  2nd.  Carabidae,  or' 
ground-leetles — maxillae  not  armed  with  a  movable  claw — a  rather 
questionable  distinction. 

Family  1st,  Cicindelid.e,  Leach. 

The  first  family,  Cieindelidie,  are  generally  favorites  with  entomol- 
O'-'ists,  because  of  the  brilliant  emerald  green  and  metallic  luster  and 
the  conspicuous  markings  in  a  large  number  of  the  species. 

Jno.  L.  LeConte,  M.  D.,  published  a  revision  of  the  Cicindelae  of 
the  United  States,  increasing  Say's  number  of  thirteen  to  sixty-five; 
twenty-one  of  which  are  found  north  and  westward  of  Virginia. 

Figure  1.  The  Cicindela  Vulgaris,  which  is  extensively  distrib- 
uted, will  illustrate  this  family  of  the  predaceous  land-beetles,  of  the 
section  Pentamera.  This  is  of  a  coppery,  brownish  color  and  yellow- 
ish markings. 

Figure  5.  The  larvae  of  C,  sex-guttata,  found  in  a  sandy  path,  en- 
sconced in  its  hollow  burrow,  much  like  the  larvae  of  the  ant-lion — myr- 
nielion — laying  in  wait  for  any  hapless  insect  that  might  stray  in  that 
direction.  The  head  is  broad,  hollowed,  filling  the  top  of  its  hole; 
the  jaws  are  sickle-shaped,  antennae  short ;  its  body  is  haunched,  on 
which  are  a  pair  of  dorsal-hooks,  no  doubt  to  assist  its  motions  like 
those  of  a  chimney-sweep,  in  climbing  up  or  anchoring  in  its  burrow, 
which  is  usually  a  perpendicular  hole,  very  little  funnel-shaped  at  top. 

Figure  2  illustrates  the  broad  head  or  caput,  and  prominent  eyes  of 
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foot,  five-jointed — pentamerous;  the  fourth  joint  is  called  the  penul- 
timate, the  fifth  the  uitqm\  or  claw. 

Figure  3  showB  the  three  dilated  joints  of  the  anterior  foot.  All, 
save  the  larvae,  illustrative  of  the  C.  vulgaris. 

Figure  6,  the  C.  dotPatis. 

Figure  9,  the  peculiarities  of  the  elytra;  a,  the  elytra  Bcrrated  on 
the  bind  end;  h,  scrrutcd  with  a  Eutural  spine ;  h,  rounded,  neither 
serrated  nor  spiiied.     The  synopsis  oit  the  opposite  page  must  suffice. 

The  other  genera  of  Cicindelidac  are  few  and  their  history  but  littlo 
tuown — the  genus  jUrgnivp/uiln  Lair,  of  which  there  arc  two  apeeie? — 
M-  Oaroliniana,  fig.  7,  and  M.  Virginica.  Patent  Office  Reports,  1855, 
p. 109.  The  Carolina  Tigor-beetle  is  described  and  called  " Mfffacfjtliata 
GiroIiMn!"  which  description  adds  but  little  to  what  was  known  before. 
There  are  also  three  species  of  Omus,  one  Arablycheila  and  one  Dro- 
mochorus,  of  which  I  know  nothing  but  tbeir  names  in  the  catalogue. 

This  brings  us  to  the  second  family — Carabidfe. 

[The  author  of  the  above,  as  the  reader  will  think,  perhaps,  breaks 
off  here  somewhat  abruptly;  but  it  is  his  purpose,  as  intimated  in  the 
fntroduction,  to  pursue  the  subject  in  order.  We  premise  a  rich 
treat  in  the  important  study  of  the  insect  world,  from  the  pen  of  Mr. 
Stauffor,  ihe  esccllent  author  and  noted  entomologist. — Ed.] 
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Insects 


with 
eves  and 
legs  of 
ordina  - 
ry  size 
and 
length. 


Usually  flattened  spe- 
cies, whose  elytra  [C 
afe  neitlier  serrated 
nor  spined 


Usually 
convex 

species 

Thorax 
never  cyl- 
indrical, 6. 
Tips  of  ely- 
tra serrat- 
ed with  a 
distinct 
s  u  t  u  r  a  1 ' 
spine 


SYNOPSIS  OF  CICINDELA. 
'  Front  flat,  labrum  8- 

toothed.     Fig.  9.  a.  C — Unipunctata I. 

Front  excavated,  lobe 

1-toothed C — Longi  labris IL 

Labrum    very  short, 

8-toothed C— Rugifrons III. 

'  Bluishgreen 

color,  d.  ....C — Sex-guttata IV. 

Olive  brown 

or  green,  6.C — Patruela V. 

Margin 
Thorax  J  Front  I    green C — Splendida VI. 


rugose. 


.Front/ 
hairy 


Front  thorax  and 
body  very  hairy 
of  a  brassy 
brown  or  purple 


Changeable 

purple C — Purpurea VII. 

Illus-  r . 

trated    *''  C — Ancoci8conen8i8..VIII. 

fig.  9,     , 

letters      '  C — Genorosa. IX. 


Thorax   rough, 
granular," 
short,   flattish.. 


Figure  1 C — Vulgaris X. 

Black    top, 

brownish...  C — Duodecim  guttata...XI. 
Brassy 

brown C — Baltimorensis XIL 

Olive  and 

blue,  br*  s'y.C — Hirticollis XIIL 

'  Front     glabrous,     troclmntei-s 

purple.    Fig.  6 C — Dorsalis XIV. 

Front   pubescent,  trochanters 

red C — Lacerata XV. 

Broad,    flattish  species,  dense- 
ly pubescent.     Fig.  D,  c C — Lepida^ XVI. 

A  small  black  species,  with  a  red  abdomen  and  very 

larije  eye3 C — Abdominalis — .XVII. 

An  elongntod.  t^pccies,  color  obscure,  eyes  moderate, 

elytra  emarpinate C — Marginipennis.XVIII. 

Thorax    finoly   granulated,  markings  variable,  color 
dark-brown,  coppery,  labrum  one-toothed C — Punctulata XIX. 


Elytra  often  nearly 
white,  eyes  large, 
prominent,  and  legs 
very  long 


Tliorax  not  granulat- 
eil 
men 


)rax  not  granulat-  (  Massachusetts — Harris C — 

,  quadrate,    abdo-  -j  {Southern    States  —  Marj'land 
jn  red (    to  Alabama C — '. 


C— Hentiii XX. 


Ruflventris XXL 


Insects. — Prof.  Asa  Fitch  savs,  in  his  new  contributions  to  the 
Transactions  of  the  New- York  State  Aj^ricultural  Society  :  "  I  some- 
times think  there  is  no  kind  of  mischief  going  on  in  the  world  of  na- 
ture around  us,  but  that  some  insect  is  at  the  bottom  of  it.  Certain 
it  is  that  these  little  creatures,  seemingly  so  insignificant  and  power- 
less, as  to  be  unworthy  of  a  moment's  notice  from  any  body  but  the 
curious,  occupy  a  most  important  rank  in  the  scale  of  creation,  and 
on  every  side  of  us  their  performances  are  producing  most  important 
results,  tending  probably  in  an  equal  degree  to  our  benefit  in  one  di* 
rection,  as  to  our  detriment  in  another.'' 
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THE  VALLEY  OF  THE  RAPPAHANNOCK  IN  VIRGINIA. 


There  are  now  scattered  along  the  banks  of  this  beautiful  river,  both 
above  and  below  Fredericksburg,  a  great  quantity  of  lands  For  Sale, 
and  there  are  not  within  the  borders  of  the  Union,  I  am  convinced, 
more  elis'ible  situations  both  for  farmers  and  commercial  men  than  this 
region  presents.  From  my  earliest  infancy  those  well-known  lines  of 
Mrs.  Sigourney, 

"Where  Rappahannock  sweetly  sleeps,  on  green  Virginia's  breast," 

taught  me  to  love  and  desire  to  see  this  celebrated  valley,  made  classic 
by  the  birth  of  a  Washington,  jMonroe  and  3Iadison ;  and  when  ma- 
turer  years  crowned  me  with  strength  and  manhood  I  sought  me  there 
a  home  and  can  truly  say  that  I  have  never  regretted  it.  Although 
born  in  a  northern  free  state,  yet  having  adopted  this  as  my  state,  I 
can  testify  that  the  prejudices  of  my  infancy  were  inertly  prejudices^ 
and  as  such  were  doomed  to  pass  away  under  the  more  genial  work- 
ings of  reason  and  common  sense.  For  some  cause  or  other,  those 
who  desire  good  fionies  stand  aloof.  They  have  not  the  independence 
to  think  and  act  for  themselves;  or  if  they  have,  without  examination, 
they  pass  off  to  the  cold,  swampy,  ungenial  West,  merely  because  it  is 
the  custom  or  because  emigration  is  now  tending  thither.  But  thou- 
sands have  found  out  their  mistake.  They  have  found  that  double 
the  wealth  and  happiness  could  be  realized  in  some  of  the  old  states, 
with  no  greater  expenditure  of  means  and  energy,  than  can  be  ob- 
tained in  the  West.  Land,  too,  in  Virginia,  is  just  about  as  cheap, 
every  thing  considered,  as  in  Iowa,  on  the  banks  of  some  navigable 
river  in  communication  with  our  largest  and  best  markets.  Here  eve- 
ery  thing,  that  can  be  made,  can  be  sold;  and  what  a  field  for  industry ! 
It  is  admitted  by  all  writers  who  have  examined  the  subject,  that 
Virginia  possesses  mure  mitural  wealth  tluiii  any  half-dozen  states  in 
tJic  Union.  She  possesses  at  least  as  good  lands  as  any  other  state,  a 
superior  climate,  and  commercial  and  manufacturing  facilities  not  to  be 
surpassed.  AVere  her  projected  lines  of  improvement  completed — and 
she  has  now  over  seventeen  hundred  miles  finished — she  mijrht  com- 
viand  the  trade,  not  only  of  the  West,  but  of  nearly  half  the  Union, 
on  account  of  her  position,  her  fine  harbors,  her  bay  and  navigable 
rivers,  her  railroads  completed  and  in  progress,  and  the  nearness  and 
consequent  cheapness  of  her  transportation.  Real  estate,  throughout 
her  whole  borders,  would  be  immeasurably  enhanced.     If  the  Erie 
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Canal  could  in  thirty-two  years,  add  eleven  hundred  millions  to  the 
wealth  of  New- York  state,  what  would  a  Central  Water  Line  through 
Virginia  add  to  her  wealth,  with  so  much  greater  facilities,  no  ice,  no 
transhipments,  no  insurance,  nearness  and  cheapness  all  considered? 
A  hundred  cities  would  rise  in  almost  every  direction,  rolling  more 
ponderous  machinery  than  a  Buffalo  or  a  Rochester,  because  they 
would  rise  amidst  mountains  of  iron,  coal,  gypsum,  leid,  gold,  copper 
and  other  minerals,  and  open  a  thousand  mines  and  ten  thousand  ave- 
nues to  industry. 

The  Rappahannock  valley  is  not  behind  in  these  facilities.  Above 
Fredericksburg  mill-seats  and  minerals  are  abundant.  Below  we  have 
navigable  water  and  the  finest  lands  for  farming,  gardening,  etc.,  to  be 
found  in  the  state,  excepting  those  only  along  James  river.  Our  gar- 
den-crops are  considerably  earlier  than  those  of  New  Jersey,  perhaps 
two  or  three  weeks.  Gardening  of  late  has  becomo  quite  a  business 
in  eastern  Virginia.  Large  profits  have  been  realized.  Below  is  a 
statement  of  what  has  been  done  on  such  lands  as  are  found  on  Rap- 
pahannock river.  It  is  taken  from  the  Report  of  the  Committee  on 
Farms  of  the  Seaboard  Agricultural  Society,  for  the  year  1856.  The 
committee  report  that  four  farms  were  offered  as  competitors  for  the 
premium,  with  the  annexed  returns  of  their  sales,  expenses  and  profits: 

1.  The  Armistead  Farm — one  hundred  acres — originaUy poor, 

dross  amount  of  sales  for  the  year $17,128.28 

Expenses  including  every  thing 6,590.78 

Leaving  a  profit  of $10,537.50 

Or  §105,37  per  acre  for  the  entire  farm. 

2.  TJic  View  Farm — one  hundred  acres. 

dross  amount  of  sales $13,825.81 

Expenses  including  every  thing 6,500.00 

Leaving  a  total  profit  of $7,325.81 

Or  §73.25  per  acre  for  the  entire  farm. 

It  should  however  be  remarked,  that  a  portion  of  the  money  charged 
as  expenses  on  this  farm,  was  expended  in  the  purchase  of  stock,  ag- 
ricultural implements,  etc.,  which  could  not  have  been  legitimately 
charged  against  the  farm  expenses  of  that  year. 

3.  Mercer  tt'  leans  s  Farm  of  twenty  acres. 

Gross  amount  of  sales $6,000.00 

Expenses 2,500.00 

Leaving  a  profit  of $3,500.00 

Or  $175  per  acre  for  the  entire  farm. 
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4.   The  Wilson  Farm  of  twenty-five  acres. 

Gross  amount  of  sales $7,584.62 

Expenses  of  all  kinds 3,371,45 

Showing?  a  profit  of 14,213.17 

Or  $120.37  per  acre  for  the  entire  farm. 

These  returns  were  corroborated  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the 
committee  on  farms.  And  as  a  proof  aj^ainst  the  supposition  of  ex- 
agjreration,  it  may  be  stated,  that  two  of  them  were  rented  on  shares 
and  that  the  exhibitors  were  obliged  to  account  to  the  owners  of  tlie 
soil  at  the  rate  of  profit  here  given.  They  show  undoubtedly  a  larger 
margin  of  profit  than  any  bodies  of  land  of  similar  extent  in  the 
Union.  Yet  the  very  land  upon  which  these  enormous  profits  were 
made  was  rated,  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago,  at  from  ten  to  fifteen  dollars 
per  acre.  And  even  now,  farms  may  be  purchased  at  these  rates^ 
which  only  need  the  hand  of  industry  and  skill  to  make  them  almost 
equally  profitable. 

No  one  can  tell  how  many  fortunes  could  be  made  here  by  buying 
up  these  lands  now  for  sale  and  cultivating  them  after  the  most  ap- 
proved methods.  All  tliey  tcant  is  PROPER  CULTIVATION.  And  there 
is  no  impediment  to  such  cultivation.  The  doors  are  thrown  wide 
open  and  all  who  will  come  may  come  and  exercise  their  industry  in 
their  own  way.  The  man  who  works  honorably  will  be  respected. 
The  lands  are  certainly  fine.  Every  stranger  visiting  them  pro- 
nounces them  such  and  there  are  many  farmers  from  other  states  now 
settled  here  who  can  testify  to  their  value  and  productiveness,  not 
only  in  fruits  and  vegetables;  but  in  wheat,  corn,  tobacco  and  a  va- 
riety of  other  crops. 

A  new  town,  called  Rappahannock,  has  recently  been  laid  off  on 
this  river,  in  Culpepper  county,  not  far  from  the  junction  of  the  two 
rivers  which  form  its  northern  and  southern  boundaries,  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  fastening  manufactures  and  encouraging  men  of  lim- 
ited means  to  come  in  and  grow  up  with  the  place.  Hundreds  of  lots 
and  farms  in  the  town  and  neighborhood  have  already  been  sold  or 
given  away  for  the  improvement  of  lands. 

Mechanics  of  all  sorts  are  needed  with  a  small  capital,  say  froom  one 
to  three  hundred  dollars,  sufficient  to  build  themselves  houses  and  go 
to  work,  and  success  in  business  Is  guarrantecd.  Lots  will  be  given  to  in- 
dustrious men  who  will  build  upon  them.  Others  will  be  sold  at  cost 
or  a  trifling  profit  to  those  wishing  to  make  investments.  Already 
from  thirty  dollars  to  four  hundred  dollars  have  been  realized  in  cash 
on  lots  which  cost  but  ten  dollars;  and  the  object  is  still  further  to 
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encourage  sales  and  emigration,  so  as  to  bring  up  the  land  to  the 
value  of  that  at  the  north,  now  selling  at  from  one  hundred  to  five 
hundred  dollars  per  acre.  It  can  be  done  in  a  few  years.  The  soil 
is  of  just  as  good  quality  and  the  advantages  greater.  Where  in  the 
Union  can  wealth  be  made  faster?  A  Looker  On. 

[For  further  information,  in  regard  to  good  openings  for  actual 
settlers,  etc.,  in  the  "old  dominion,'*  we  would  respectfully  refer  the 
reader  to  the  Postmaster  at  Port  Royal,  Va.,  and  W.  H.  Ongley,  Col- 
lege Hill,  0.,  acting  agent  for  E.  Bauder,  Esq.,  who  advertises  in 
our  accompanying  pages  cheap  homesteads  for  the  million. — Ed.] 


DONATI'S  COMET  AS  SEEN  AT  THE  OBSERVATORY. 


BY  PROP.  0.  M.  MITCHELL. 


This  wonderful  object  attained,  on  the  night  of  October  9,  1858,  its 
greatest  splendor.  In  gazing  upon  it  with  the  naked  eye,  or  critically 
examined  in  its  physical  structure  by  high  optical  power,  the  grandeur 
of  its  dimensions  and  the  singular  beauty  of  its  organization,  did  not 
fail  to  strike  the  beholder  with  equal  admiration. 

The  principal  facts,  thus  far,  learned  in  its  history,  are  the  follow- 
ing :  It  was  discovered  by  Prof.  Donati,  of  Florence,  Italy,  more  than 
four  months  since,  as  a  faint,  hazy,  luminous  body,  so  remote  as  only 
to  be  rendered  visible  by  the  telescope.  Its  coming  was  not  predict- 
ed, and  even  now  it  is  not  identified  with  any  known  Comet ;  and  any 
former  visits — if  such  were  ever  made — are  not  yet  found  on  record. 
For  a  long  while  it  approached  steadily,  along  a  line  directed  toward 
the  Earth,  and  finally  became  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  as  a  faint,  hazy 
star.  During  the  past  forty  days,  it  rapidly  increase^  in  splendor,  as 
it  neared  the  Sun,  and  at  this  time,  was  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
Comets  which  has  ever  visited  our  system. 

It  made  its  nearest  approach  to  the  Sun  on  the  morning  of  the  Ist 
of  October,  and  on  the  above  evening  reached  that  point  in  its  jour- 
ney, in  which  it  was  nearest  to  our  Earth,  a  distance  somewhat  greater 
than  half  the  Sun's  distance,  or  about  fifty-two  millions  of  miles. 

In  passing  around  the  Sun,  its  direction  is  contrary  to  that  in 
which  all  the  planets  revolve,  a  remarkable  fact  in  the  history  of  these 
anomalous  bodies,  the  plane  of  its  motion  being  inclined  to  that  of 
the  Earth's  orbit,  under  an  angle  of  about  sixty-four  degrees.  Its 
period  of  revolution  is  as  yet  unknown,  for  the  curve  which  agrees 
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best  with  the  observed  places  of  the  Comet,  is  such,  that  if  it  be  the 
true  orbit,  its  longer  axis  is  absolutely  infinite,  and  the  Comet  re- 
Tolves,  not  in  a  period  of  a  "  thousand  years,"  but  in  one  so  vast,  as 
to  be  beyond  the  expression  of  our  arithmetic. 

When,  however,  the  more  recent  observations  shall  have  been 
brought  into  use  in  the  computation,  an  eliptic  orbit  may  be  found, 
with  definite  dimensions,  and  a  finite  period  of  revolution. 

But  the  true  wonder  of  this  amazing  object,  is  in  the  head  or  region 
surrounding  the  nucleus.     Here  we  have  evidence  of  the  action  of  the 
most  invariable  laws,  in  the  production  of  forms  and  figures  of  the 
greatest  delicacy  and  beauty.     The  "head"  consists  of  the  brilliant 
central  body  called  the  nucleus — a  hazy  envelope  of  circular  outline 
which  surrounds  it,  and  of  a  fainter  luminous  curve,  exterior  to  the 
inner  envelope,  with  a  changeable  fringe  of   misty  li«rht  called  the 
Coma.     I  shall  call  the  smaller  envelope  of  the  Comet  the  "  inner 
ring."     It  is  concentric  with  the  nucleus,  and  has  changed  in  its  ac- 
tual diameter,  and  in  its  physical  aspect,  from  night  to  night.     The 
portion  nearest  the  Sun  has  a  perfect  outline  circular  in  form,  while 
the  posterior  part  of  the  circle  is  blended  with  the  tail,  and  is  finally 
lost  in  this  grand  nebulosity.     Sometimes  the  nucleus  shines  with  a 
steady,  highly  concentrated  light,  centered  in  the  faint,  gauzy,  circu- 
lar envelope.     At  another  time,  this  same  nucleus  is  seen  to  throw 
out  a  brilliant  fan -shaped  corruscation,  directed  toward  the  Sun,  and 
covering  nearly  one-half  the  anterior  surface  of  the  nebulous  ring; 
while  at  all  times,  the  region  behind  the  nucleus  opposite  the  Sun,  is 
shrouded  in  gloom,  which,  directly  behind  the  nucleus,  reaches  to  ab- 
solute blackness.     This  phenomenon  is  one  of  deep  interest,  in  the 
study  of  the  physical  constitution  of  Comets,  and  so  far  as  I  have  had 
an  opportunity  for  examination,  is  entirely  new.     The  opinion  pre- 
vails generally,  that  these  Cometary  bodies  are  transparent,  and  offer 
no  obstacle,  even  in  their  densest  parts,  to  the  free  passage  of  the  Sun's 
rays.     The  dark  region  just  described,  as  lying  behind  the  nucleus, 
with  reference  to  the  Sun,  is  most  intense  at  the  nucleus,  and  radia- 
ting from  this  as  a  center,  cuts  a  pretty  well  defined  sector  from  the 
luminous  circle  already  described. 

Such  are  f^few  of  the  most  remarkable  features  distinguishing  this 
celestial  stranger.  Now,  that  Science  has  robbed  these  amazing  bod- 
ies of  the  terrors  with  which  they  were  once  armed  by  superstition, 
we  behold  in  them  only  the  evidence  of  the  infinite  variety  and  beau- 
ty which  reigns  throughout  the  illimitable  Kingdom  of  God. 
Cincinnati  Observatory,  Oct.  10,  1868. 
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THE   DIFFERENT   KINDS  OF   WHEAT. 


There  is  no  subject  of  greater  importance  to  the  western  grain-grower 
than  the  ascertainment,  by  proper  experiment,  of  the  best  kinds  of 
wheat  for  cultivation.  It  involves  the  question  whether  the  farmer 
shall  grow  good  wheat,  and  from  an  eighth  to  one-fourth  greater  yields 
than  is  now  generally  realized.  We  have  been  experimenting  with  over 
fifty  different  kinds,  and  had  on  exhibition  at  the  State  Fair  of  last 
year,  at  Cincinnati,  forty-three  kinds.  The  seed  was  obtained  from 
different  localities  throughout  Europe,  Asia  and  our  own  country.  It 
was  an  interesting  exhibition  to  witness  so  many  varieties  of  this  great 
cereal,  gathered  from  so  wide  a  territory,  all  differing  from  each  other 
and  exhibiting  some  marked  characteristic.  We  give  in  our  present 
number,  specimen  ears  or  heads  from  a  number  of  standard  kinds. 
Most  of  the  foreign  varieties  we  have  tried,  do  not  ripen  early  enough 
for  our  locality.  Early  maturity  is  one  of  the  most  important  charac- 
teristics to  ensure  success  with  us,  thereby  escaping  numerous  casual- 
ties— rust  and  smut — incident  to  the  later  maturing  kinds. 

The  kind  we  would  recommend  most  highly,  is  that  of  the  Pirk — 
see  plate — which  is  a  beautiful,  cream -colored  wheat,  soft  and  yield- 
ing a  larger  amount  of  superfine  flour  to  the  bushel  than  any  other. 
Large  quantities  of  this  wheat  have  been  distributed  among  our  friends 
and  patrons  in  different  parts  of  the  country;  and  were  it  in  the  hands 
of  all  the  farmers  of  this  state,  it  would  be  worth  a  million  of  dollars 
in  a  single  year's  increased  product  over  that  now  realized.  We  have 
counted  eighty-five  berries  on  a  single  head,  and  from  twenty  to  thirty 
stalks  in  a  single  stool.  It  is  well  adapted  to  all  soils.  The  Turkish 
Flint  is  a  wheat  of  fine  berry,  large  and  heavy,  but  ripens  too  late  and 
is  heavily  bearded,  more  like  barley  in  (ippearance  than  wheat.  The 
Mediterranean  is  a  red  wheat,  much  admired  by  some,  because  hardy 
and  generally  free  from  smut  and  rust,  growing  well  on  upland  soil 
and  making  a  very  good  flour  for  red  wheat,  but  bears  no  comparison, 
in  quantity  or  quality  of  yield,  to  the  White  Pirk.  Besides,  there  are 
not  more  than  from  thirty-five  to  forty  grains  in  the  best  heads.  Its 
straw  is  generally  weak  and  consequently  liable  to  fall.  The  Blue  Stem 
is  a  fine,  white  wheat,  succeeding  well  in  Virginia,  and  has  yielded  well 
in  some  parts  of  Indiana.  The  Genesee  Flint  is  another  white-berried 
wheat,  of  good  reputation,  but  very  liable  to  urido  fcfilda^  or  smut; 
a  disease,  however,  easily  prevented — see  CindnnatttSy  Vol.  2,  page  385. 
VOL.  III.,  NO.  XI. — 33. 
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The  place  selected  by  Council  for  Flora  and  Pomona  to  hold  their 
annual  court,  though  by  nature  most  uninviting,  and  its  associations 
far  from  attractive,  was  transformed,  as  by  the  wand  of  enchantment, 
into  a  most  charming  and  picturesque  pleasure-ground,  where  beauti- 
ful flowers,  luscious  fruits  and  crystal  fountains  met  the  astonished 
eye  of  the  beholder,  and  enchained  him  as  with  a  spell.  Indeed,  a 
better  illustration  of  what  well-directed  taste  can  accomplish  could 
not  be  furnished  than  was  presented  in  the  transformation  of  what 
was  yesterday  a  barren  and  unsightly  spot  into  a  gem  of  beauty — a 
fiury  retreat. 

It  may  not  be  uninteresting  for  us  to  dwell  for  a  few  moments  on 
the  past  of  its  history,  and  from  our  present  stand-point,  gather  ar- 
guments and  motives  for  the  Society  to  press  forward  in  the  work 
which  has  been  so  well  begun  by  them,  noting,  as  we  pass,  some  of 
the  more  interesting  facts. 

The  first  meeting  held  for  the  formation  of  the  Cincinnati  Horti- 
cultural Society,  was  at  the  house  of  R.  Buchanan,  on  the  evening 
of  the  17th  of  February,  1843,  sixteen  years  ago.  The  names  of  the 
gentlemen  then  present  were  R.  Buchanan,  A.  H.  Ernst,  M.  Flagg, 
S.  C.  Parkhurst,  J.  B.  Burrell,  H.  Probasco,  V.  C.  Marshall,  John 
Locke,  Geo.  Graham  and  Thomas  Winter ;  at  which  meeting  a  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  report  a  constitution  and  by-laws,  which  were 
subsequently  adopted  and  the  Society  fully  organized.  From  that 
time  forward,  it  has  been  exerting  a  most  salutary  influence  upon  our 
city  and  surrounding  country,  scattering  blessings  which  can  not  be 
enumerated  or  fully  estimated. 

From  the  deep  interest  Awakened  in  the  cultivation  of  the  grape 
and  other  plants,  the  Society  was  early  induced  to  adopt  the  plan  of 
holding  these  fnin — Spring  and  Fall  Exhibitions,  and,  also,  to  make 
reports  on  the  culture  of  the  grape,  the  strawberry,  and  the  fruits  and 
vegetables  of  the  Miami  Valley.  These  published  reports  have  been 
circulated  far  and  wide  and  have  every-where  excited  untold  interest 
among  botanists  and  fruit-growers,  throughout  the  eastern  and  north- 
ern states.  The  hills  that  environ  our  city  have  deservedly  become 
celebrated  for  the  beauty  and  lusciousness  of  the  fruits  which  now 
cover  them,  as  well  as  the  rural  taste  and  picturesque  beauty  which 
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they  every-where  exhibit.  Nowhere  in  this  Union  can  there  be 
found  a  richer  supply  of  all  the  standard  fruits  than  around  Cincin- 
nati. Nowhere  has  the  taste  and  skill  in  landscape  gardening  been 
carried  to  greater  perfection.  These  may  all  be  claimed  as  the  fruits 
of  the  labors  of  those  connected  with  this  Horticultural  Society. 

It  was  in  1845,  the  citizens  of  Cincinnati  became  interested  in  se- 
curing in  the  neighborhood  of  the  city  a  suitable  Cemetery  for  the 
burial  of  the  dead.  The  members  of  the  Horticultural  Society  select- 
ed that  beautiful  ground,  now  the  pride  of  our  city,  known  as  Spring 
Grove,  for  that  object.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  make  the  pur- 
chase from  Josiah  Lawrence,  who  agreed  to  sell  the  farm  known  as 
the  Gerrard  Farm,  for  $10,500.  In  consideration  of  this  proposition, 
a  charter  was  passed  by  the  Legislature,  in  February,  1845,  incorpor- 
ating the  Society  and  giving  the  power  to  dedicate  a  Rural  Cemetery, 
or  burying-ground,  for  the  erection  of  tombs,  cenotaphs  and  other 
monuments ;  to  lay  out  the  grounds  in  suitable  lots,  and  to  plant  and 
embellish  the  same  with  shrubbery.  About  the  time  the  negotiation 
was  completed  with  Mr.  Lawrence,  some  of  the  members  of  the  Soci- 
ety thought  it  were  better  to  separate  and  form  a  distinct  Incorpora- 
tion for  the  Cemetery,  and  the  Society  generously  yielded  their  claim 
to  the  new  organization,  which  was  incorporated  the  same  session, 
under  the  title  of  the  "  Spring  Grove  Cemetery."  The  officers  and 
directors  of  this  new  organization  were  elected  from  the  leading 
members  of  the  Horticultural  Society;  and  from  the  first  election 
of  directors  till  the  present  time,  the  laying  out  of  those  now  beauti- 
ful grounds  have  been  under  the  supervision  of -gentlemen  belonging 
to  both  Institutions ;  the  Cemetery  being  an  incorporation,  although 
distinct,  managed  by  horticultural  members,  performing  their  duties 
without  charge  and  devoting  their  energies  in  another  sphere  of  use- 
fulness for  the  public  weal.  That  their  efforts  have  been  successful, 
wc  need  but  to  point  to  those  grounds,  unsurpassed  in  the  world  in 
the  same  period  of  time. 

It  was  not  till  the  year  1854,  the  present  plan  of  holding  yearly  ex- 
hibitions in  the  open  air  was  adopted.  This  was  rendered  necessary 
by  the  large  accession  to  their  membership,  making  it  impracticable  to 
hold  them  in  any  of  the  large  city  halls.  It  was  determined  to  con- 
struct five  large  pavilions,  and  to  occupy  the  vacant  lot  of  ground 
adjoining  the  Orphan  Asylum,  thus  covering  over  with  canvass  sev- 
eral hundred  feet  of  the  lot;  and  under  these  pavilions  the  fall  exhibi- 
tion was  held.  The  magnitude  and  splendor  of  the  display  attracted 
a  large  number  of  visitors  and  greatly  increased  the  popularity  as  well 
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as  gave  more  extended  scope  to  the  influence  of  the  Society.  From 
year  to  year  this  policy  has  been  kept  up  with  unabated  interest,  and 
this  Society  now  occupies  a  position  second  to  none  in  these  United 
States.  Its  meetings  are  kept  up  weekly  and  the  practical  and  scien- 
tific subjects  pertaining  to  horticulture  are  fully  and  freely  discussed, 
not  only  with  great  interest  and  profit  to  those  in  attendance,  but 
— through  our  journals  and  papers — to  all  the  lovers  of  horticultore 
throughout  the  Union.  Its  opinions  and  decisions  are  every-where 
respected,  and  its  florists  are  widely  known  and  patronized. 

These  are  simply  some  of  the  more  prominent  facts,  stated  without 
exaggeration,  of  the  history  and  results  of  this  Society.  These  efforts 
are  worthy  of  our  Queen  City,  and  should  encourage  to  perseverance 
in  their  good  begun  work.  Let  the  names  of  those  who  have  gone 
before  us  be  honored  in  their  self-denying  labors — especially  those 
who  have  been  its  illustrious  pioneers.  Some  of  them  are  still  stand- 
ing up  among  us  to  countenance  and  encourage ;  but  let  no  one  think 
for  a  moment  the  work  is  done  and  nothing  before  him  .to  accom- 
plish. We  trust  the  good  record  which  has  been  made  by  our  prede- 
cessors and  pioneers,  is  but  an  earnest  of  what  will  yet  be  done  by  the 
Society.  For  the  successful  prosecution  of  the  noble  work,  there  is 
greatly  needed,  and  the  Society  must  have,  some  place  as  its  own  to 
give  permanency  and  afford  such  facilities  as  are  demanded.  Our 
Queen  City,  with  all  its  boasted  wealth  and  its  present  population  of 
two  hundred  thousand,  we  regret  has  no  public  ground,  no  garden, 
no  park,  worthy  of  itself  and  worthy  of  those  who  claim  to  be  the 
guardians  of  its  public  improvements  and  tastes. 

Here  is  a  work  presented  that  should  at  least  be  entered  upon  by 
the  present  generation.  We  have  seen  forest  after  forest  melt  away 
from  our  surroundings,  till  no  place  is  left  in  her  midst,  unpeopled, 
large  enough  to  admit  of  such  improvement  to  an  extent  adequate  to 
our  wants.  If  the  Horticultural  Society  could  command  as  good  a 
lot  as  the  one  they  have  lately  occupied,  or  but  a  part  of  it,  they 
might  make  of  it  a  rallying  point  at  least;  for  had  they  but  the 
ground,  they  would  have  the  enterprise  and  disposition,  it  is  verily 
believed,  to  enter  vigorously  upon  the  work  of  improvement  and 
proper  ornamentation.  Is  it  not  possible  that  a  public  spirit  can  bo 
awakened,  such  as  has  resulted  in  a  neighboring  city,  in  the  location 
of  grounds  and  erection  of  improvements  upon  it,  the  like  of  which 
can  not  be  found  elsewhere  in  the  United  States,  if  in  the  world. 
The  Fair-grounds  in  the  neighborhood  of  St.  Louis,  bought  and  pre- 
pared by  an  Association  in  that  city,  are  a  model  worthy  of  imita- 
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tion.  Why  will  not  some  of  our  wealthy  men  step  forward  in  such  a 
work?  begin  it  while,  they  live  and  leave  it  to  their  children  to  carry 
out  and  perfect?  There  has  been  much  talking  of  a  pioneer  monument 
to  grace  some  vacant  spot  in  the  city.  A  worthy  object  truly,  and  one 
which  we  would  delight  to  see  consummated — that  our  sons  and  our 
daughters  may  venerate  the  spot  where  their  fathers  began  improve- 
ments which  have  resulted  in  the  up-building  of  a  mighty  city.  But 
would  it  not  tend  as  much  to  the  interests  of  posterity  and  be  as  no- 
ble a  monument  to  its  founders,  for  an  association  of  our  pioneers  to 
erect  as  near  the  heart  of  this  metropolis  as  possible  such  a  monu- 
ment to  their  memories  as  would  ever  reflect  a  luster  and  glory  on 
their  names,  in  the  cultivation  of  the  taste  of  future  generations  and 
result  in  the  advancement  of  horticulture  throughout  this  mighty 
West,  and  thus  not  only  perpetuate  their  memories  but  inspire  to  a 
sacred  love  of  industry  in  the  line  of  their  own  chosen  pursuits  ? 

AVe  have  in  our  ranks  the  wealthiest  men  of  our  great  city;  would 
that  they  could  be  influenced  to  such  work,  if  not  individually,  unit- 
edly. Can  not  something  be  done  in  this  direction  before  another 
year  shall  pass  and  this  Society,  which  has  done  so  much  to  adorn 
our  green  hills  and  beautiful  valleys,  scattering  far  and  wide  her  floral 
and  pomonal  riches,  be  induced  to  go  forward  and  add  this  to  their 
already  numerous  and  praiseworthy  achievements? 

[A  critical  review  of  the  Society's  Exhibition  has  been  anticipated 
by  a  complete  report  of  its  proceedings  which  follow  in  our  pages.] 


A  HINT  OR  TWO  ON  EVERGREENS. 


After  evergreens  are  nicely  started,  if  cared  for  and  fed  in  a  proper 
manner,  they  usually  grow  thriftily  and  assume  great  beauty.  As 
their  roots  are  generally  near  the  surface,  a  heavy  mulching  of  well- 
rutieJ,  vegetable  manure  and  sand,  as  far  or  a  little  farther  than  the 
roots  extend,  makes  the  ground  porous,  so  that  the  rain  can  convey 
food  to  the  mouths  of  the  roots.  The  greater  portion  of  the  limbs 
should  be  allowed  to  grow,  so  that  through  the  mouths  of  the  leaves 
the  trees  may  be  fed  with  food  that  is  afloat  in  the  air. 

Ilard-traraped  ground  starves  the  spongioles  of  the  tree,  and  the 
murderous  jack-knife  removes,  frequently,  too  many  of  the  food- 
receiving  mouths  of  the  leaves,  and  thus  the  tree  is  famished  and 
murdered  in  sight  and  in  the  very  midst  of  plenty. 

Grovelaxd,  lud.  Wm.  AlDBIDGHU 
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Cincinnati,  Saturday,  September  18, 
President  Stoma  in  the  chair.    Minutes  of  last  meeting  read  and  appror^** 
A  communication  from  Mr.  Laughry  was  read,  informing  the  Society  of  a  f^^ 

of  peaches  sent  by  him  for  exhibition,  for  which  contribution  a  Tote  of  thanK^ 

was  tendered  to  Mr.  Laughry. 
A  communication  from  Mr.  Emil  Schumann  was  received,  announcing  the 

death  of  his  father,  Charles  Schumann,  late  of  Delhi,  a  much  esteemed  member 

of  the  Society. 
On  motion,  a  committee  consisting  of  Messrs.  R.  Buchanan,  B.  F.  Sanford  and 

F.  Pentland,  was  appointed  to  report  suitable  resolutions  in  relation  to  the  de- 
cease of  Mr.  Schumann. 
On  motion,  the  rules  were  suspended,  to  enable  the  Society  to  act  npon  the 

following  resolution,  offered  by  Dr.  Sturm  : 

Retolvedy  That  the  By-laws  be  so  modified  as  to  permit  any  one  to  componnd 
for  all  future  dues  of  a  life  membership  by  payment  of  the  sum  of  Twenty  Dol- 
lars, instead  of  Twenty-five  Dollars,  as  heretofore,  and  that  a  paper  be  drawn 
soliciting  subscriptions  of  life  membership  on  the  above  terms. 

Which  was  unanimously  adopted ;  whereupon  Mrs.  Geo.  W.  Maxwell  and  Mr. 
Thos.  Hutchinson  became  life  members  on  the  terms  above  named.  Mr.  Sayres 
announced  that  all  the  indebtedness  of  the  Society  to  Sayres  &  Hutchinson,  af- 
ter payment  of  the  life  membership  of  T.  Hutchinson,  was  by  himself  and  partner 
presented  to  the  Society ;  for  which  liberality  a  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Heaver,  the  former  order  of  the  Society,  requiring  payment 
of  an  entry-fee  for  the  exhibitors,  not  members  of  the  Society,  was  rescinded,  and 
the  premium  list  was  thrown  open  to  all,  without  charge  for  entry  of  specimens. 

Mr.  Heaver  announced  that  the  premiums  for  cut  flowers  and  bouquets  would 
be  awarded  on  the  Fair  Grounds,  at  6  o'clock  P.  M.,  on  Wednesday,  22d  inst 

An  interesting  communication  concerning  the  management  of  the  Sorghum, 
in  sugar-making,  was  presented  by  Mr.  Laboyteaux,  from  a  cultivator  in  Illi- 
nois, going  to  show  that  the  matter  of  expressing  the  juice  by  iron  or  wooden 
rollers,  is  an  important  consideration;  and  that  the  cultivation  of  the  Sorghum, 
for  syrup-making  alone,  had  proved  highly  profitable  to  the  grower. 

Dr.  A.  Barry,  Robert  Demcker  and  George  A.  Moore  were  elected  members. 

The  Fair  Grounds  are  going  to  present  a  beautiful  appearance  when  the  ar- 
rangements are  completed.  The  Fair  will  be  opened  on  Tuesday  evening,  the 
21st  instant,  when  all  who  have  a  love  for  the  beautiful  in  nature  may  enjoy  a 
feast  of  delight. 

Saturday,  September  26. 

President  Stems  in  the  chair.     Minutes  read  and  approved. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Howarth,  it  was  resolved  that  all  the  Orphan  Asylums  of 
Cincinnati  and  its  vicinity  be  invited  to  visit  the  Fair  Grounds  of  the  Society. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Gary,  it  was 

Rnnolved^  That  all  cultivators  of  fruits  be  notified  and  requested  to  bring  all 
that  is  in  their  power  to  replenish  the  tables  during  the  ensuing  week,  and  that 
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the  committee  examine  and  notice  them  under  the  head  of  miscellaneous  arti^ 
cles ;  that  they  receive  premiums  at  the  discretion  of  the  judges,  and  that  all 
the  fruits  sold  this  evening  be  replaced  next  week. 

A  communication  was  read  from  Mr.  Longworth  on  the  subject  of  Fox  Grapes, 
and  a  specimon  of  prolific  cane  received  for  distribution. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Gary,  it  was  resolved  that  the  communication  of  Mr.  Long- 
worth  be  published,  which  was  as  follows : 

Cincinnati,  Saturday,  Sept.  26,  1868. 
To  the  Cincinnati  HorHcultural  Society : 

When  at  Newark,  N.  J.,  I  purchased  some  Fox  Grapes,  which,  in  my  days  of 
boyhood,  were  highly  valued;  for  this  grape  and  tlie  common  winter  grape  were 
the  only  ones  known.  I  brought  some  of  the  grapes  I  found  in  the  market  with 
me.  Deeming  it  advisable  to  plant  some  of  the  seed,  as  the  result  may  be  a 
fruit  of  great  value,  I  send  some  of  tlie  grapes  for  distribution  among  those  in- 
clined to  plant  them.  The  grapes  have  been  pulled  too  long  to  show  their  qual- 
ity, and  the  size  is  diminished.  They  are  the  largest  I  have  ever  seen  of  the 
Fox  family.  1  also  send  two  half-ears  of  corn,  to  be  distributed  for  planting,  as 
an  experiment.  1  have  never  heard  of  one  of  the  same  character  before.  The 
ear  of  corn,  and  the  stem  attached  to  the  main  stem,  measured  five  and  a  half 
feet.  These  two  were  the  only  ripe  ears  I  could  find.  Attached  to  each  stem 
were  from  three  to  five  ears,  but  seldom  more  than  one  of  them  having  any 
grains.  The  person  told  me  he  had  some  that  bore  two  and  some  three  perfect 
ears.  It  was  an  abundant  bearer.  When  planted,  he  supposed  it  to  be  the 
common  corn.  All  the  stems  and  ears  measured  from  three  and  a  half  to  five 
and  a  half  feet,  and  they  covered  an  acre  of  ground. 

Yours,  respectfully,  N.  Lonqwo&th. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Foot,  it  was 

Rp^olvaL,  That  Messrs.  Bushnel,  Richard  Gray,  Emery,  Dr.  Kost  and  N.  Badger, 
missionaries  to  the  poor,  and  their  families,  be  invited  to  visit  the  grounds. 

Moved  by  Mr.  Isaac  N.  Laboyteaux  that  the  free  schools  of  Covington  and 

Newport  be  also  invited  to  visit  the  grounds. 

PRUITS    EXHIBITED    AND    REPORTED    ON. 

Crapes — By  S.  W.  Hfizeltine:  Black  St.  Peter's,  very  rich  and  fine. 
J*c(tchs — By  Daniel  H.  Home:  a  seedling,  freestone,  of  very  fair  quality. 
J*uir.i — By  F.  G.  Cary:  Beurre  Bosc,  of  the  highest  and  most  delicious  flayor, 

melting  ond  juicy. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Ilowarth,  it  was 

RcxoU'al^  That,  with  the  permission  of  Mr.  S.  S.  Jackson — which  was  ob- 
tained— the  DUscorea  Batatas,  or  Chinese  Yam,  be  boiled  and  submitted  to 
the  palates  of  the  members  of  the  Society  next  Saturday. 

Saturday,  Oct  2. 

President  Stems  in  the  chair.     Minutes  read  and  approved. 

Tlie  subject  of  the  report  of  the  Fruit  Committee  on  the  grapes  on  exhibition 
being  under  consideration,  it  was,  on  motion,  referred  back  to  the  same  com- 
mittee, together  with  the  communication  of  H.  C.  Beardslee,  of  Painesyille. 

Mr.  Heaver,  as  chairman  of  the  Council,  announced  that  an  engagement  had 
been  entered  into  with  M.  Godard  for  a  Balloon  Ascension  from  the  Society's 
grounds  next  Monday,  and  that  it  had  been  proposed  to  require  an  admission 
fee  from  members  and  officers  of  the  Society  as  of  others,  in  order  to  benefit  the 
finances  of  the  Society;  and,  on  motion,  the  arrangement  was  ratified  by  the 
Society;  and,  on  furtlier  motion,  it  was  ordered  that  all  the  members  and  offi- 
cers of  the  Society,  excepting  its  employees,  be  charged  the  uiual  admission  fee 
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of  twenty-five  cents  upon  entering  the  grounds  during  the  afternoon  of  the  Bal- 
loon Ascension. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Sturm,  it  was  ordered  that  the  fruit  too  ripe  for  longer  pre- 
servation be  sold  at  auction  this  evening,  and  that  the  remainder  be  suitably 
put  aside  for  replenishing  the  tables  on  Tuesday  morning  after  the  Balloon  As- 
cension. 

Saturday,  OcL  9. 

President  Stems  in  the  chair.    Minutes  read  and  approved. 

Messrs.  John  A.  Gurley  and  Frederick  Parker  were  unanimously  elected  mem- 
bere  of  the  Society. 

By  a  vote  of  the  Society  at  the  meeting  of  the  18th  of  September,  it  was  re- 
solved that  the  fee  for  life  membership  be  reduced  to  twenty  dollars.  Those  per- 
sons, therefore,  who  desire  to  become  life  members  of  the  Society,  are  requested  to 
make  application  to  I.  J.  iMlcn,  Secretary  of  Society  on  or  before  next  Saturday. 

FRUTTS,    ETC.,    EXHIBITED    AND    REPORTED    OX. 

Pears — By  Edward  Butler,  for  a  name.  By  T.  V.  Petticolas,  Beurre  Diel,  sweet, 
juicy,  over  ripe,  quality  very  good. 

Welsh  Willow — By  T.  V.  Petticolas,  one  year's  growth,  9  feet  3  inches  long. 

Hall  op  Cincinnati  Horticultural  Society,  Saturday,  Oct.  16. 

Society  met.  Vice  President  Graham  in  the  chair.  The  minutes  of  the  former 
meeting  were  read  and  approved. 

The  Treasurer  submitted  a  statement  of  the  finances  on  the  part  of  the  Coun- 
cil.    Whereupon,  Mr.  Mears  submitted  the  following  resolution: 

Resolved,  That  the  premiums  due  exhibitors  at  the  late  autumnal  exhibition^ 
be  paid  in  full  from  the  funds  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Treasurer. 

Mr.  Sanford  moved  as  a  substitute,  that  the  funds  on  hand  be  applied  to  the 
payment  of  general  indebtedness  first,  and  the  balance  be  paid  on  premium  ao- 
count  pro  rata;  which  substitute  was  lost.  The  question  recurring  on  the  origi- 
nal resolution  of  Mr.  Mears,  the  same  was  adopted.  -^ 

The  Committee  on  Fruits  for  the  late  exhibition  presented  a  supplementary 
report  on  the  Grape :  which  was  read  and  adopted.  Thereupon,  the  reports  of 
the  Standing  Committees  on  Fruits,  Flowers  and  Vegetables,  at  the  late  exhibi- 
tion, were  read,  received  and  adopted,  and  on  motion  the  same  were  ordered  to 
be  published,  provided  it  could  be  made  without  charge  to  the  Society. 

REPORT  OP   FRUIT   COMMITTEE,   FALL  EXHIBITION. 

peaches. 

Thomas  McOccchen — For  fine  display  of  peaches,  gratuity $S.OO 

John  I»ughry — Magnificent  display  of  peaches  in  variety,  gratuity 8.00 

Mrs.  E.  A.  Bickham — Best  peck  of  peaches  of  one  sort,  premium 8.00 

Thomas  McGeechen — Second  best  peck  of  peaches  of  one  sort,  premium....  2.00 

Mrs.  E.  A.  Bickham — Best  plate  of  peaches  of  one  variety,  premium 2.00 

J.  S.  Cook — Second  best  plate  of  peaches  of  one  variety,  premium 1.00 

Mrs.  D.  McAvoy — Fine  display  of  peaches,  gratuity 1 2.00 

Wm.  Addis — Fine  display  of  j^eaches,  gratuity 2.00 

P.  S.  Bush,  Covington,  Ky. — Display  of  peaches,  gratuity 1.00 

IL  Kendall — Display  of  peaches,  gratuity 1.00 

Wm.  Heaver — :Display  of  peaches,  gratuity 1.00 

Coolcy  &  Bro.,  Manchester,  Ohio — Display  of  peaches,  gratuity 1.00 

Lucinda  Hall,  Zanesville,  Ohio — Display  of  peaches,  gratuity 1.00 

N.  H.  Stow,  Allensville,  Ind. — Display  of  peaches,  gratuity..* 1.00 
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R.  Buchanan — ^Best  display  in  Taiietiea  of  api^ety  premimn ••....9IMO 

J.  F.  Qilmore,  of  Dlinoia— Second  beal  din^ay 7M' 

F.  Pentland— Third  best  display  in  yarietfes 6.00 

Wm.  Ten  Broock,  Adrian,  Mich.-*Best  ten  Tarietiea 6b00 

Vfm.  Orange— Second  best  ten  Tarieties • 4jOO 

0.  W.  Campbell,  Delaware,  Ohio— Best  six  TarieUes 4M 

A.  Dean,  Marble  Hills,  Kv. — Second  best  six  Tarieties 8j00 

C.  D.  Johnston — Best  basket  of  Tarieties SjOO 

M.  McWilliams — Best  arranged  basket  of  ton  Tarieties 8jOO 

W.  F.  Bowen — ^Best  three  Tarieties. SioO 

John  £.  Mottler — Second  best  three  Tarieties 2.00 


R.  Buchanan — ^Best  ten  Tarieties  of  pears,  pfemimn 6.00 

F.  Penttand — Second  best  ten  Tarieties ;. 4.00 

J.  £.  Mottier — Best  fiTS  Tarieties 4 4.00 

W.  S.  Hatch— Second  best  fiTC  Tarieties 8.00 

F.  Coltboff— Best  three  Tarieties 8.00 

M.  McWilliams — Second  best  three  Tarieties 2.00 

S.  S.  Jackson— Best  peck  of  pears  of  one  Tariety,  premium 8JN) 

M.  McWilliams — Second  best  peck  of  one  Tariety -  2.00 

John  £.  Mottier — Fine  display  of  one  peck,  gratuity... lAlO 

M.  McWilliams — Best  plate  of  pears,  premium 8.00 

S.  S.  Jackson — Second  best  plate  of  pears 1.0D 

Wm.  HesTer — Best  display  in  quality  and  Tariety. IMD 

J.  Sayers— Second  best  display  in  quality  and  Tariety 7M 

Wm.  Evans — Third  best  display  of  pears  in  Tariety  and  qnali^.. 5j00 

QUINCBS. 

M.  McWilliams — Best  tweWe  quinces,  premium ZJOO 

P.  CoDsadine— Second  best  tweWe  quinces,  premium...... 2j00 

M.  McWilliams — Best  display  of  quinces,  premium 8jOO 

Wm.  Heaver — Second  best  display  of  quinces,  premium. 2j00 

PLUMS. 

Wm.  Orange— Best  plate  of  plums,  premium 2.00 

OBAPBS. 

S.  Reniz — Best  six  Tarieties,  grapes,  premium^ 4j00 

R.  Buchanan — Best  three  Tarieties 8.00 

John  E.  Mottier — Second  best  three  Tarieties 2.00 

E.  Kleinsmitb — Best  half-bushel  of  grapes,  premium^ J 8.00 

J.  Clermont — Best  peck  of  grapes,  premium.... 2.00 

H.  II.  Duhme — Second  best  peck  of  grapes,  premium 1.00 

0.  W.  Campbell — Fin^^  display  of  Delaware  grapes,  gratuity IM 

A.  A.  MuUett — Fine  display  of  grapes  on  wood,  gratuity • ijOO 

J.  Clormont — Fine  display  of  grapes  on  wood,  gratuity 1.0I> 

Britten  Roberts — Fine  display  of  grapes  on  wood,  gratuity 1.00 

HOT-BOCSK  ORAFBS. 

W.  Heaver— Best  three  Tarieties,  4.00;  best  display,  6.00;  best  bonefa,  2.00...  12M 

M.  McWilliams — Best  fiTO  baskets  of  assorted  froita,  praraium.. 6.00 

Gen.  M.  S.  Wade — Best  and  greatest  Tariety  of  assorted  fhdtt,  premium...  10.00 

Mark  Coffin — Best  three  water-melons,  premium. 2.00 

Wm.  Sanders-  Second  best  three  water-melons,  premium.. 1.00 

Leroy  S.  Long — Best  three  nutmeg-melons,  premium.. 2.00 

George  Byers — Apples  and  quinces,  gratuity 1  jOO 

Mrs.  F.  G.  Cary— Assorted  Fruits,  gratuity 2.00 

B.  F.  SANFOBD^  &  &  JACKSON, 
WIL  SANDEBS,   OEa  GBAHAM. 

Couimittaa, 
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SUPPLEMENTARY   REPORT   OP    FRUIT    COMMITTEE,   PALL    EXHIBITION. 

The  Committee  on  Fruits  beg  leave  to  report.,  that  the  specimen  of  Delaware 
grapes  received  of  G.  W.  Campbell,  were  very  fine.  Your  committee  regard  this 
grape  as  being  decidedly  the  best  hardy  grape  for  table  use  that  has  yet  come 
before  our  Society.  Accompanying  the  Delaware,  a  few  specimens  of  the  Logan 
grape  were  also  exhibited.  At  the  time  your  committee  examined  these  grapes, 
we  had  no  information  of  their  name,  and  they  were  regarded  as  the  Isabella ; 
though  they  did  not  appear  to  be  quite  as  good ;  very  probable  it  is  a  seedling 
fi*om  it.  Our  attention  was  also  called  to  some  White  Doyenne  pears,  furnished 
the  Society  by  Mr.  Geo.  Martin,  grown  from  a  tree  near  Madisonville,  Hamilton 
county,  that  had  been  grafted  on  the  quince  which  was  thirty  years  old.  This 
would  seem  to  denote  a  degree  of  longevity  on  the  part  of  the  pear,  when  united 
to  the  quince,  of  a  very  satisfactory  character.  The  grape  from  Dr.  Beardslee, 
Painesville,  Lake  county,  had  the  appearance  of  being  simply  the  Fox-grape  and 
unworthy  of  cultivation.  S.  S.  JACKSON,     B.  F.  SANFORD, 

J.  N.  LABOYTEAUX,  Committee. 

REPORT   OP   FLOWER   COMMITTEE,    PALL   EXHIBITION. 
STOVE   AND    OREEN-UOUSE  PLANTS   IX    POTS. 

Sayers  &  Hutchinson — Best  twenty  varieties  in  bloom,  first  premium $25.00 

Wm.  Heaver—Second  best         "  "  "       15.00 

Thomas  Lambert — Best  twelve  "  "      first  premium 10.00 

Sayers  &  Hutchinson— Second  best  12   "  "       6.00 

Thomas  Knott — Best  six  "  "      first  premium 5.00 

Thomas  Lambert — Second  best  six  "  "       8.00 

Wm.  Heaver — Best  three  "  "      first  premium 8.00 

Thomas  Knott — Second  best  three  "  "   2.00 

Thomas  Lambert — Best  specimen  plant  in  bloom,  first  premium 8.00 

Wm.  Heaver — Best  collection  plants  with  variegated  foliage,  first  premium...  7.00 

Sayers  &  Hutchinson — Second  best,  "  "        5.00 

Thomas  Lambert— Third  best,  "  *'        8.00 

Wm.  Heaver — Best  single  specimen  variegated  foliage 2.00 

"  —Best  twelve  plants  in  tubs 20.00 

Sayers  &  Hutchinson — Best  six  plants  in  tubs 10.00 

Jackson  &  Sous — Best  specimen  plant  in  tub 5.00 

J.  S.  Cook — Best  twelve  specimeus  Cactus  and  Aloes,  in  pots,  first  premium  6.00 

Geo.  Haukerbower— Second  best,  *'  "  "         8.00 

J.  S.  Cook — Best  single  specimen  Cactus 2.00 

Sayers  &  Hutchinson — Best  12  varieties  Verbenas,  in  pots,  first  premium...  4.00 
Wm.  Heaver— Second  best  "  "  "        8.00 

"  —Best  six  "    .  «  "        8.00 

"  — Best  four  varieties  Fuchsias,  in  pots,  first  premium 8.00 

Thomas  Knott— Second  best   "  "  "         2.00 

"  —Best  two         "  "  "         first  pi-emium 2.00 

Wm.  Heaver— Second  best      "  «  «         1.00 

Thomas  Knott — Best  single  specimen  Fuchsia 1.00 

"  — Best  six  Petunias,  first  premium 8.00 

Wm.  Heaver — Second  best  Petunias , 2.00 

Sayers  &  Hutchinson — Best  six  varieties  Balsams,  in  pots 8.00 

"  '*  —Best  three       "  "  "         2.00 

"  '*  — Best  12  varieties  German  Asters,  in  pots,  first  prcm.  8.00 

J.  S.  Cook— Second  best  twelve         "  "  "  "       2.00 

D.  McAvoy — For  Design  of  Living  Plants,  gratuity 5.00 

Mrs.  Rauceveau — For  Design  of  Ornamental  Grounds,  gratuity 10.00 

Master  II.  (^ook— For  "  "  "  "         6.00 

George  Haukerbower — For  Design  for  Rustic  Arch,  "         8.00 

T.  Lambert— Collection  of  plants 6.00 

''  — Collection  summer  blooming  Chrysanthemums,  special  gratuity  2.00 
D.  McAvoy — Collection  of  plants,  gratuity 6.00 
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Sayers  &  Hutchinson — Collection  of  plants,  gratuity $2.00 

Wm.  HeaTer — For  Phloxes,  gratuity 1,00 

F.  Pentland — For  collection  of  plants,  gratuity 10.00 

T.  Knott — Collection  of  plants,  gratuity 10.00 

"       — For  specimen  of  Lycopodium  Corsicura,  gratuity 1.00 

J.  8.  Cook — Collection  of  plants,  gratuity 8.00 

Mr.  Sayers — For  Design  of  Rock-work,  gratuity 10.00  * 

Wm.  Heaver — For  plants  for  decorating  rock-work,  gratuity 12.00 

Br.  Sturm — For  Design  for  Rock-work,  gratuity , 25.00 

Messrs.  Kelley,  Sayers,  Jackson,   Heaver  and  Pentland — For  decorating 

grounds  with  beautiful  groups  of  evergreens,  gratuities,  each 10.00 

Joseph  Dunlap — For  a  fine  collection  of  plants,  which  arrived  too  late  for 

competition,  gratuity 20.00 

Misses  Julia  and  Mary  Sayers  and  Hannah  Furgeson,  for  four  beautifully- 
arranged  baskets  of  grasses  and  mosses,  and  one  stand  of  mosses,  gratuity,  8.00 

FLOWERS   AND    B0QUET8. 

Wm.  Heaver — Best  twenty-four  varieties  of  Dahlias,  first  premium 6.00 

Sayers  &  Hutchinson — Second  best,     "  "         8.00 

Wm.  Heaver — J>est  twelve  "  "        first  premium 8.00 

Sayers  &  Hutchinson — Second  best     "  "         2.00 

"  "  —Best  six  "  "         2.00 

"  "  — Best  single  specimen  of  fancy  color 1.00 

"  "  — Best  display  Dahlias,  in  variety  and  quality,  first  pr.  5.00 

D.  McAvoy— Second  best        "  »*  "  "        8.00 

Sayers  &  Hutchinsou — Best  twelve  varieties  Verbenas,  first  premium 2.00 

Wm.  Heaver— Second  best         "  "  "  1.00 

''  — Be.st  display  in  variety,  first  premium 8.00 

D.  McAvoy— Second  best  "  "         2.00 

W.  Heaver — Best  display  cut  flowers,  roses,  in  quality  and  variety,  first  pr.  6.00 

F.  Pentland— Second  best         "  "  "  "        8.00 

Sayers  &  Hutchinson — Best  twelve  varieties,  first  premium 2.00 

Wm.  Heaver — Second  best         "  "  1.00 

"  — Best  display  miscellaneous  flowers,  first  premium 6.00 

Joseph  Dunlap — Second  best  "  "         8.00 

Wm.  Heaver — Best  pair  pyramid  hand  Boquets,  first  premium 2.00 

Sayers  &  Hutchinson — Second  best,  "  "         1.00 

Wm.  Heaver — Best  pair  convex  or  French  Boquets,  first  premium 2.00 

Thomas  Knott — Second  best  "  "  "         1.00 

Sayres  &  Hutchinson — Best  pair  pyramids  for  vases,  15  in.  high,  first  prem.  8.00 

Wm.  Heaver— Second  best       "  *'  "  "  2.00 

"  — Best  display  Boquets,  first  premium 6.00 

J.  S.  Cook— Second  best  "        *'         8.00 

WM.  SANDERS,         THUS.  LAMBERT, 
JNO.  H.  JACKSON,   THOxMAS  KNOTT, 

Committee. 

REPORT   OF   VEGETABLE   COMMITTEE,    PALL   EXHIBITION. 

Henry  F.  Bowen— Best  half-bushel  Potatoes 2.00 

Frank  Murphy — Best  display  "         4.00 

Frederick  Parker — Best  display  Sweet  Potatoes 8.00 

Wm.  Addis— w^econd  best     "  "  "       2.00 

A.  Mottier — Best  twelve  Parsnips 2.00 

Leroy  Long — Best  two  Egg  Plants 2.00 

J.  E.  Mottier — Best  twelve  Carrots 2.00 

M.  Markland — Second  best  twelve  Carrots 1.00 

J.  E.  Mottier— Best  peck  Tomatoes 2.00 

John  H.  Mixer — Second  best  "        v 1.00 

Frank  Murphy — Best  display  of  Tomatoes 3.00 

Wm.  Sanders — Second  best  "  "        2.00 
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I  ■  --■         —  —  II        I     ■■ 

p.  Consadino — Best  three  heads  Drumhead  Cabbage 2.00 

M.  Markland— Second  best     "  "  "         1.00 

Frank  Murphy — Best  display  of  Onions 2.00 

Wm.  Addis— Second  best  "  "     1.00 

M.  Markland — Lonj?  blood  Beets,  gratuity 1.00 

Forbes  Parker — Best  twelve  Turnips 2.00 

A.  Mottier— Second  best  "         "        1.00 

Frank  Murphy — Best  display  of  Capscicum-pepper,  gratuity 1.00 

A.  Mottier — Best  half  peck  of  Snap-beans « 2.00 

Chas.  Mottier— Second  best  "  1.00 

Frank  Murphy — Best  half-peck  of  Lima  Beans 2.00 

8.  Rentz— Second  best        "  "  1.00 

M.  Markland — Best  display  of  Corn 3.00 

Frank  Murphy— Second  best     " 2.00 

M.  Markland — Best  twenty- four  years  Field  Corn 2.00 

P.  Consadine— Second  best  "  "  "         1.00 

H.  B.  Turrill— First  best  display  of  Squashes 3.00 

Frank  Murphy — Second  best  "  "     2.00 

n.  E.  Johnson— Third  best      "  "     1.00 

H.  B.  Turrill— Best  display  of  Pumpkins 2.00 

H.  F.  Bowen — Second  best  "         1.00 

C^as.  Mottier — Best  half-peck  of  Turnips,  gratuity 1.00 

John  Jackson — Dioscorea  Batatas,  gratuity 2.00 

Respectfully  submitted.        J.  K.  MOTTIER,      S.  S.  JACKSON, 

P.  CONSADIN  E,     E.  J.  HOOPER, 
B.  F.  SAXFOKD,  Committee. 

REPORT   OF   COMMITTEE   ON    MISCELLANEOUS   ARTICLES. 

Dr.  W.  B.  Chapman,  Aquarium;  very  large  and  complete;  a  diploma. 

Albert  Fischer,  Aquarium ;  small  and  neat^  worthy  of  commendation. 

Mrs.  W.  II.  Jonas,  three  large  jars  of  Peaches ;  very  handsome  specimens. 

Mrs.  Thomas  McGecchin,  three  small  jars  of  Peaches;  beautiful  and  fair,  and 
in  a  fine  stAt«  of  preservation  ;  a  diploma. 

Miss  Maria  McAvoy,  half  a  dozen  Fancy  Moss  Baskets,  one  Fancy  Flower 
Plate,  and  one  of  Osage  Oranges,  and  four  Pictures  of  Flowers  and  Vegetables. 
These  articles  added  to  the  display,  and  showed  skill  and  taste  in  the  exhibitor. 

W.  R.  Fullerton,  specimens  of  Garden  Wire  Work,  and  Model  Summer-house 
and  Arbor  of  the  same. 

Miss  Carrie  Orange,  Grass  Boquot;  showing  different  varieties  of  grasses. 

Edward  Townley,  New- York  and  Ohio  Bee-hive;  compact,  convenient  and 
inexpensive.  This  gentleman  also  exhibits  many  cases  of  superior  Honey  in 
handsome  forms ;  a  diploma. 

jMrs.  F.  G.  Cary,  Honey;  a  fine  specimen. 

Mrs.  Isaac  N.  Laboyteaiix,  Fancy  Basket  of  white  paper  and  flowers;  very 
delicate  and  beautiful ;  a  diploma. 

Thomas  D.  Coylo,  Shells  for  ornamenting  gardens,  door-yards,  etc.,  et«.,  very 
pretty,  and  purely  white  in  appearance,  to  add  to  the  beauty  of  garden  borders. 

E.  S.  Ricker,  of  Clermont  county,  Golden  Syrup  from  the  Sugar  Cane,  refined 
by  Kessler,  Giosie  &  Co.,  of  this  city;  an  article  of  extra  good  flavor  and  purity, 
equal  to  any  Golden  Syrup  in  our  markets,  and  likely  to  come  into  very  general 
use.  The  exhibitor  of  this  article  raised  last  year  thirty  acres  of  the  cane,  from 
twenty-two  acres,  of  which  he  manufactured  eighty-seven  barrels  of  the  Syrup, 
which  is  now  furnished  to  consumers  at  eighty  cents  per  gallon;  a  diploma. 

Samuel  Males,  Improved  Patent  Convertible  Cider  Mills,  Corn  Sheller  and 
Vegetable  Grinder;  a  diploma. 

Albert  Fischer,  two  Wardian  Cnses,  the  beautiful  plants  in  which  seemed  to  be 
in  a  flourishing  condition  without  watering  or  ventillation. 

Annie  Colby,  Hair  Wreath,  very  beautifully  and  tastefully  wrought,  display- 
ing great  skill  and  graceful  design ;  a  diploma. 

J.  E.  Mottier,  three  very  large  and  beautiful  Cedars,  one  of  which  is  eighteeu 
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feet  high  and  of  very  symmetrical   and  beautiful  form  and  density,  showing 
great  public  spirit  and  liberality  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Mottior;  a  pratnity  of  $10. 
P.  Fazzio,  Statuary,  a  variety  of  figures  appropriate  for  the  embellishment  of 
gardens,  parks,  etc.  E.  J.  IIOOPEK,  JOS.  TAYLOR, 

I.  N.  LABOYTEAUX,        W.  F.  BOW  EN, 
G.  GRAHAM,  Committee. 

FRUIT   EXHIBITED   AND    REPORTED    ON. 

Native  Gra}H — By  E.  Stevens,  near  Madisonville,  Clermont  county,  a  good 
variety  of  Vitis  Estivalis,  or  Summer  Grape;  is  said  neither  to  rot  or  mildew; 
grown  on  long  wood. 

Apples — By  M.  Latham,  Hamilton  county,  a  fine,  handsome  specimen,  not  ripe. 

By  W.  Orange,  Newtown  Pippin,  knotty,  gnarly,  not  half  the  usual  size,  but 
showing  the  general  character  of  the  fruit  this  season. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Laboyteaux,  the  Treasurer  was  authorized  to  dispose  of  any 
number  of  the  bound  volumes  of  the  Cindnnatus^  now  in  the  Library,  at  $2.00  per 
volume,  to  any  who  might  desire  the  same  at  such  rate  on  premium  account. 

The  following  persons  were  elected  to  membership  as  applicants  during  the 
late  exhibition,  viz :  Jackson  Slane,  George  Hafer,  W.  M.  Patterson,  P.  Lessel, 
E.  Kleinsmidt,  John  J.  McFall,  C.  Garrett,  C.  M.  Merch,  R  G.  Jones,  John  S. 
Perkins,  Mrs.  Dr.  Pulte,  Peter  Neff,  jr.,  Mons.  Ernst,  P.  Neff,  sen.,  Geo.  G.  Curtis, 
P.  L.  Reese,  Forbes  Parker,  J.  F.  Gilmore,  E.  G.  Ricker,  George  Wilmot,  John  M. 
Miller,  Lewis  Baker.     Adjourned. 

Saturday  Oct.  23. 

President  Stoms  in  the  chair.     Minutes  read  and  approved. 

Mr.  Joseph  C.  Butler,  of  Cincinnati,  was  elected  to  membership. 

The  Treasurer  submitted  a  Financial  Statement,  made  up  to  this  date. 

A  communication  was  received  from  Mr.  Longworth,  on  the  subject  of  the 
Quaker  Grape.     Laid  on  the  table  for  one  week. 

FRUITS    EXHIBITED    AND    REPORTED    ON. 

Apples — By  D.  Compton,  of  Meadville,  Pa.,  the  Egg-top,  red,  conical,  second 

qufility. 

By  J.  W.  Dodge,  of  Cumberland  county,  Tenn.,  the  Golden  Pippin,  large,  fine 
specimen,  over  ripe;  Golden  Russett^  very  handsome,  over  ripe;  Dodge's  Crim- 
son, very  dark  red  skin,  very  juicy,  rather  tart;  White  Bellefleur,  incorrect,  cer- 
tainly the  Yellow  Bellefleur;  Yellow  Bellefleur,  the  finest  specimens  presented 
the  Society  this  season;  Magnolia,  handsome  red,  striped,  resembles  the  North- 
ern J?py,  and  some  of  the  Committee  believe  it  to  be  identical  with  that;  Grav- 
enstoin,  fine,  handsome  specimens,  over  ripe;  large  Striped  Pearmain,  rather 
acid,  pocond  rate;  Gloria  Mundi,  large,  handsome  specimen. 

By  K.  Buclianan,  the  Fall  Wine.  By  W.  J.  English,  of  Rhinehart,  Auglaize 
county,  Ohio,  sent  as  the  Musgrave's  Cooper,  and  believed  by  some  of  the  Com- 
mittee to  be  the  genuine  "Cooper.'' 

The  Committee  were  much  pleased  with  the  fair  and  handsome  appearance 
of  Mr.  D(xlges  Tennessee  fruit,  the  specimens  being  fair  and  entirely  free  from 
the  gnarly  appearance  of  the  apples  grown  in  this  region  this  season ;  and  we 
would  further  remark  that,  though  some  of  the  specimens  are.  over  ripe,  they 
nevertheless  retained  their  distinctive  character  and  flavor. 

In  view  of  financial  embarrassments,  a  full  meeting  is  requested  at  the  next 
meeting;  and  on  this  point,  some  spirited  and  appropriate  remarks  were  made 
by  the  Chair,  to  which  Mr.  Buchanan  responded,  offering  to  take  ten  dollars 
of  the  burden  for  his  share.  Mr.  Stoms  offered  a  similar  sum,  and  Mr.  Mottier 
promptly  took  a  life-membership  at  twenty  dollars  more.    AGyonrned. 
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Latitude  39^  1 9',  W.  Lon.  7^  24'  46"  for  the  month  of  September,  1858. 

Hight  of  Station  above  the  Sea,  800  feet. 
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REMARKS  ON  TUE  WEATHER. 

8.  Slight  shower  1  P.  M.  and 

rain  commenced  10  P.  M.  and 

contined  greater  part  of  the 

night. 
4.  Shower  and  drizzling  rain 

through  the  night  and   part 

of  next  day. 
20.  Very  uniform  weather  from 

the  7th  to  the  20th.     No  rain 

and  but  few  clouds. 
80.  Rain  from  9  till  10,  with 

lightning  and  little  thunder, 

and  about  two  hours  in  the 

night. 


Sums.    05 


Explanation. — The  state  of 
the  sky  is  indicated  in  the  ta- 
ble by  numbers  from  0  to  10 ;  0 
signifies  perfectly  clear  sky,  10 
is  entirely  covered  with  clouds, 
and  intermediate  numbers  show 
the  number  of  tenths  clouded. 
The  direction  from  which  the 
wind  blows  is  shown  in  the  ini- 
tials of  the  points  of  the  com- 
pass. Its  force  is  indicated  by 
numbers — 0  meaning  a  perfect 
calm,  and  10  the  most  yiolent 
hurricane. 


Predictions  about  the  Weather. — An  able  writer  in  the  North  British  Re- 
vine,  in  enumerating  the  triumphs  of  modern  science,  expresses  the  opinion  that 
the  most  learned  are  otherwise  than  weather-wise.  He  says  the  philosopher  is 
only  beginning  to  understand  some  of  the  simpler  processes  which  are  under 
our  daily  observation ;  we  can  hardly  congratulate  him  on  having  discovered 
a  single  law  which  regulates  the  weather.  While  the  astronomer,  with  his 
tirao-piece  and  his  telescope,  can  predict  and  exhibit  phenomena  in  the  heavens 
invisible  to  the  human  eye,  the  most  weather-wise  sage,  even  with  the  barome- 
ter and  thermometer  in  his  hand,  and  the  wind  gage  in  his  view,  dare  not, 
without  presumption,  anticipate  an  hour  of  sunshine  or  a  day  of  rain. 

Franklin  seized  lightning  by  the  tail,  held  it  fast  and  tamed  it;  Morse  put 
clothes  on  it,  and  taught  it  bow  to  read  and  write  and  do  errands. 


MUSIC  OF   LABOR. 


The  banging  of  the  hammer,  the  whirling  of  thi^piane,        .  *•" 
The  crashing  of  the  busy  saw,  the  creakiu^^'the^ano^ 
The  ringing  of  the  anvil,  the  grating  of  the  drill,  * 

The  clattering  of  the  turning-lathe,  the  whirling  of  "me  mill ; 
The  buzzing  of  the  spindle,  the  rattling  of  the  loom, 
The  puffing  of  the  engine,  the  fan's  continual  boom; 
The  clipping  of  the  tailor's  shears, 'the driving  of  the  awl — 
These  sounds  of  honest  Industry,  I- lovo-^I  love  them  all. 

The  clicking  of  thj  magic  type,  tfie  earnest  talk  of  men, 
The  toiling  ot^e  giant  press,  the  scratching  of  the  pen 
The  tappinfgof  the  yard-stick,  the  tinkling  of  the  scales, 
The  whistling  of  the  needle — when  no  bright  cheek  it  pales ; 
The  humming  of  the  cooking-stove,  the  surging  of  the  broom, 
The  pattering  feet  of  childhood,  the  housewife's  busy  hum ; 
The  buzzing  of  the  scholars,  the  teacher's  kindly  call — 
The  sounds  of  active  Industry,  I  love — I  love  them  alL 

I  love  the  plowman's  whistle,  the  reaper's  cheerful  song, 

The  drovers  oft-repeated  shout,  spurring  his  stock  along; 

Tlie  bustle  of  the  market^man,  as  he  hies  him  to  the  town, 

The  halloa  from  tlie  tree-top,  as  the  ripened  fruit  comes  down ; 

The  busy  sound  of  threshers  as  they  clean  the  ripened  grain, 

The  busker's  joke  and  catch  of  glee,  'neath  the  moonlight  on  the  plain* 

The  kind  voice  of  the  drayman,  the  shepherd's  gentle  call — 

These  sounds  of  pleasant  Industry,  I  love — I  love  them  all. 

Oh,  there's  a  good  in  labor,  if  we  labor  but  aright. 

That  gives  vigor  to  the  daytime,  a  sweeter  sleep  at  night; 

A  good  that  bringeth  pleasure,  even  to  the  toiling  hours; 

For  duty  cheers  the  spirit,  as  dew  revives  the  flowers. 

Then  say  not  that  Jehovah  gave  labor  as  a  doomj 

No ! — 'tis  the  richest  mercy  from  the  cradle  to  the  tomb. 

Then  let  us  still  be  doing  whateer  we  find  to  do, 

With  cheerful,  hopeful  spirit,  and  free  hand,  strong  and  true. 


AUTUMN. 


Morn  on  the  mountain,  like  a  summer  bird, 

Lifts  up  her  purple  wing,  and  in  the  vales 

The  gentle  wind,  a  sweet  and  passionate  wooer. 

Kisses  the  blushing  leaf,  and  stirs  up  life 

"Within  the  solemn  woods  of  ash  deep-crimsoned. 

And  silver  beech,  and  maple  yellow-leaved, 

Where  Autumn,  like  a  faint  old  man,  sits  down 

By  the  way- side  aweary ,  — Longfellow. 
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AGRICULTUIIAL   EDUCATION. 


As  the  firm  advocates  of  Industrial  University  Education,  we  have 
witnessed  with  interest  the  growing  attention  every-where  exhibited 
to  the  more  liberal  education  of  the  Farmer— the  American  Agricul- 
turist. It  augurs  well  for  human  progress.  By  a  proper  enlighten- 
ment of  this  great  class,  our  country  would  be  elevated  physically, 
intellectually  and  morally,  and  the  false  notions  now  prevalent  in 
relation  to  the  servility  of  this  pursuit  would  most  effectually  be  re- 
moved. It  would  no  longer  be  regarded  as  a  business  for  brute  mus- 
cles only,  where  mind  can  achieve  no  conquests  and  labor  but  a  poor 
reward,  but  a  noble  science  demanding  the  widest  range  of  human 
knowledge,  and  one  fraught  with  richest  material  for  thought  and 
investigation. 

We  have  hence  deemed  the  following  address  on  this  subject,  de- 
livered at  the  State  Fair  at  Syracuse,  New- York,  by  Joseph  R.  Wil- 
liams, President  of  the  Agricultural  College,  Michigan,  as  worthy 
of  a  place  in  our  journal.  President  Williams  is  a  man  of  experi- 
ence and  is  at  the  head  of  the  first  Agricultural  College  established 
by  State  patronage  in  the  United  States.  His  views  on  this  subject 
will  be  perused  with  interest,  and  we  have  therefore  thought  fit  to 
furnish  it  to  our  readers  entire.  Besides,  a  great  want  has  existed, 
for  matter  of  this  class,  among  our  reading  farmers,  who  are  anxious 
for  the  enlightenment  of  the  young  and  rising  generation  of  Agricul- 
turists. It  is  the  more  appropriate,  too,  in  the  CincinnatuSy  as  being 
an  organ  especially  devoted  to  the  encouragement  of  Industrial  Uni- 
versity Education.  It  is  indeed  flattering  to  know  that  this  subject  is 
awakenin^r  so  wide  an  interest  in  its  behalf  at  every  point  of  the  com- 
pass. The  address  will  commend  itself  to  all. 
VOL.  m.,  NO.  XII. — 34. 
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ADDRESS  ON  AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION. 


Delivered  at  the  State  Fair,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  October  8, 1858. 

BY  PEOF.  J.  B.  WILLIAMS,  OF  THE  AOBICULTUBAL  COLLEGE,  LANSING,  KICH. 


Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  New- York  State  Agri- 
cultural Society — I  propose  to  speak  to  you  to-day,  upon  Agricul- 
tural Education,  a  subject  that  has  heretofore  engaged  your  earnest 
deliberations. 

THE   RELATIVE   IMPORTANCE   OP   AGRICULTURE. 

The  relative  importance  of  Agriculture,  as  a  human  pursuit,  de- 
mands little  discussion.  Should  vegetation  be  suspended  for  six 
months,  all  animal  life  would  perish,  and  our  race  become  extinct. 
All  industry,  all  prosperity,  all  human  existence  then,  depend  on 
Agricultural  production.  We  often  talk  of  Manufacturing  countries, 
of  Commercial  countries,  of  Agricultural  countries,  but  there  is  no 
large  community,  whose  Agricultural  interests  do  not  far  exceed  all 
other  interests  combined.  Great  Britain  is  perhaps  regarded  as  the 
most  exclusively  Manufacturing  and  Commercial  Nation  that  has 
ever  existed.  Yet  vast  and  wonderful  as  her  Manufactures  are,  pen- 
etrating as  her  Commerce  does,  every  ocean  and  every  inlet  on  the 
face  of  the  globe,  yet  just  so  far  as  she  excels  other  nations  in  Com- 
merce and  Manufactures,  she  excels  them  in  Agriculture  also.  The 
returns  of  her  Income  Tax  show,  that  two-thirds  of  all  the  net  income 
from  the  industry  of  the  empire,  is  derived  from  Agriculture.  In 
some  nations,  one-half,  in  others,  nineteen-twentieths  of  the  people 
depend  on  the  soil  for  subsistence.  The  average  is  probably  seven - 
eighths.  Such  being  the  great  controlling  fact,  the  trades,  pursuits 
and  professions,  which  the  subdivision  of  industry,  among  civilized 
men,  renders  necessary,  have  been  the  especial  object  of  protection 
and  sympathy,  while  Agriculture,  the  nursing  mother  of  all  pursuits, 
just  begins  to  attract  that  aid  and  encouragement  which  its  relative 
importance  demands. 

When  we  look  abroad  upon  the  magnificent  spectacle  these  grounds 
present  to-day,  we  are  not  surprised  that  your  great  Annual  Festival 
has  become  National  in  its  character  and  its  attractions,  for  it  speaks 
trumpet-tongued  of  a  nation's  present  capacities  and  future  grandeur. 
When  we  look  at  that  long  array  of  majestic  cattle ;  at  the  splendid 
combination  of  symmetry,  speed  and  strength,  which  those  matcbless 
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horses  present ;  the  sheep  with  their  ponderous  fleeces ;  the  fruit  so 
richly  tinted  and  so  luscious,  that  if  a  modern  Eve  should  be  ar- 
raigned for  plucking,  no  gallant  jury  would  find  her  guilty;  the  ma- 
chinery and  implements,  ranging  from  the  powerful  Grain  Reaper  to 
the  most  exquisite  garden  utensil ;  the  most  stubborn  mind  must  be 
filled  with  admiration  and  patriotic  pride. 

THE   IMPROVEMENT   IN   AGRICULTURE. 

Agricultural  improvement  has  received  more  impetus  during  a  sin- 
gle generation  than  during  the  six  generations  preceding.  Yet  pro- 
gress has  been  very  perceptible,  though  very  gradual,  for  two  centu- 
ries. The  England  of  Victoria  supports  seventeen  millions  of  people 
in  far  greater  plenty  than  the  England  of  James  II.  supported  five 
millions ;  and  the  Prussia  of  to-day,  sustains  with  greater  abundance 
her  seventeen  millions,  than  the  Prussia  of  the  Great  Frederic  sup- 
ported one  quarter  of  that  number.  The  improvement  is  felt  in  civ- 
ilized Europe  among  the  people  as  well  as  manifested  in  efforts  al- 
most gigantic.  The  rescue  of  the  vast  marshes  of  Tuscany,  to  become 
again,  as  in  aneient  times,  the  abodes  of  a  busy  population ;  the  re- 
clamation in  Russia,  near  St.  Petersburgh,  of  a  wide  area  of  similar 
land ;  the  draining  of  Haarlaem  Lake,  in  Holland,  by  steam  machin- 
ery, the  most  formidable  of  all  undertakings  in  the  cause  of  Agricul- 
ture, and  planting  an  industrious  people  on  its  former  bed ;  and  in 
England,  the  conversion  of  the  fens  of  Lincolnshire  into  productive 
estates,  and  extensive  irrigation  and  draining  over  the  whole  breadth 
of  the  island,  are  cheering  evidences  of  noble  progress. 

Forty  years  since  there  were  no  Fairs,  no  Periodicals,  no  Discus- 
sions, few  inventions  of  farm  implements,  and  only  at  long  intervals 
were  new  breeds  and  seeds  disseminated.  In  our  country,  I  think 
every  candid  man  will  admit  the  great  improvement  during  the  last 
thirty  years.  Travel  along  any  highway  and  he  will  be  struck  with 
the  improved  size  and  health  of  the  whole  cattle  of  the  country. 
The  sheep  have  improved  in  quality  and  doubled  in  value.  In  im- 
plements used,  there  has  been  a  general,  though  not  entire  revolution. 
Grain-crops,  fruits  and  vegetables,  have  improved.  The  change  is  as 
marked  in  the  superior  address  and  increased  intelligence  of  the 
masses  of  men.  Offensive  exhibitions  of  poverty  are  witnessed  only 
at  longer  intervals,  and  in  fact  rarely  seen  at  all.  We  need  not  go  to 
the  Tax  List  nor  the  Census.  We  find  convincing  proofs  of  thrift  in 
increased  personal  comfort  and  increased  National  wealth. 

SADDER  ASPECT — NATIONAL  WASTE. 

I  would  gladly  continue  the  contemplation  of  the  fidrest  features 
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of  the  subject.  Let  us  view  it,  however,  in  a  gloomier  and  far  more 
suggestive  aspect,  more  worthy  of  your  serious  reflections.  This 
splendid  exhibition  does  not  tell  the  whole  truth.  It  is  not  a  type, 
either  of  the  actual  condition  or  the  actual  husbandry  of  the  whole 
country.  It  is  selected.  It  is  exceptional.  It  affords  evidences  of 
what  glorious  results  can  be  accomplished,  rather  than  of  what  has 
been  generally  attained.  Thousands  to-day  witness  for  the  first  time 
the  perfection  and  beauty  to  which  animal  and  vegetable  productions 
and  agricultural  implements  can  be  brought.  A  new  world  is  open  to 
them  in  culture.  What  proportion  of  the  farmers  of  the  State  raise 
such  stock,  or  grain,  or  vegetables,  or  use  such  tools  as  this  exhibi- 
tion affords?  One  excels  in  horses,  another  in  sheep,  another  in  cat- 
tle, another  in  large  crops  of  grain.  But  each  production  depends 
on  the  observance  of  the  like  inexorable  laws.  A  farmer  who  excels 
in  one  could  excel  in  all.  But  I  will  venture  to  say  that  there  are 
not  twenty  farmers  in  the  State  who  carry  the  same  comprehensive 
knowledge  and  fidelity  into  all  the  details  of  their  business,  and  bring 
all  the  products  of  their  industry  to  any  thing  like  an  equal  per- 
fection. 

Turn  with  me  to  the  Census  of  1850,  and  you  will  find  that  the 
average  production  of  wheat  in  the  State  of  New- York  was  twelve 
bushels,  of  corn  twenty-seven  bushels,  and  of  hay  one  and  one-eighth 
tons  per  acre.  You  will  find  suf&cient  evidences  within  these  grounds 
of  crops  three  or  four  times  as  large.  It  will  be  readily  conceded  that 
these  crops  can  be  and  ought  to  be  doubled.  Allow  for  increased 
area  under  cultivation  at  this  time,  double  the  crop,  and  then  deduct 
one-third  of  the  increased  production  for  increased  expense  of  culti- 
vation, and  the  loss  to  the  State  on  these  three  crops,  stinted  and  de- 
ficient as  they  are,  is  at  least  fifty  millions  of  dollars. 

This  is  not  all.  New- York  probablyhasfifteen  millions  of  acres  of 
cultivated  land.  All  over  her  surface  are  exhausted  and  neglected 
fields.  They  have  been  cropped  and  over-cropped.  No  subsoil  plow 
has  penetrated  them.  They  are  renovated  by  no  green  crops,  no  ro- 
tation, no  fertilizers.  So  much  area  and  capital  lie  idle  and  useless. 
That  ten  millionsof  acres  of  land  in  New- York  are  annually  damaged 
twenty  cents  per  acre,  would  be  a  moderate  calculation.  Here  is  a 
loss  of  two  millions  of  dollars. 

Let  us  generalize  a  little.  Let  us  apply  similar  calculations  to  the 
whole  Union.  The  average  production  of  wheat  in  the  United  States, 
in  1850,  was  less  than  eleven  bushels ;  of  corn  less  than  twenty-five 
and  one -half  bushels ;  and  of  hay,  one  and  one-fifth  tons  per  acre. 
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The  corn  crop  waa  valued  at  $296,035,552,  the  wheat  crop  at  tlOO,- 
485,944,  the  hay  crop  at  $96,870,494.  The  aggregate  valae  was 
$493,391,990.  Double  the  productioii,  and  deduct  one-third  of  the 
increase  for  increased  coat,  and  the  profit  to  the  whole  Nation  would 
be  $328,927,993. 

I  need  not  pause  to  call  your  attention  to  the  desolated  and  aban* 
doucd  plantations,  all  over  the  Southern  States.  Millions  of  the  -vir- 
gin soils  of  the  Western  States  have  already  been  injured  by  ex- 
haustive cultivation.  Our  people  seem  to  be  betrayed  into  this 
ruinous  policy,  by  the  facilities  with  which  new  lands  can  be  ob- 
tained to  replace  the  exhausted.  While  the  average  sise  of  farms  ia 
two  hundred  and  three  acres,  as  it  was  in  1850,  this  wasting  system 
may  be  continued.  Economy  in  practice,  keeps  pace  in  some  meas- 
ure, with  density  of  population.  Accordingly,  in  Belgium,  where  the 
population  is  three  hundred  and  thirty-six  to  the  square  mile,  and  in 
China,  where  they  have  nearly  reached  the  starvation  point,  the  ne- 
cessity of  self-preservation  has  driven  the  people  to  many  of  the  same 
methods  that  are  with  us  the  result  of  scientific  deduction. 

The  worst  result  of  a  thriftless  culture  is  not  told.  Too  large  a 
proportion  of  the  farmers  of  the  West  and  the  planters  of  the  South, 
owe  their  crops  in  advance.  They  pay  the  crops  of  this  year  to  ex- 
tinguish the  debts  of  the  last.  The  consequence  of  this  fatal  negli- 
gence, pecuniarily,  socially,  personally,  nationally,  I  have  not  time  to 
pursue.  I  will  remind  you,  however,  that  the  rural  population  meets 
a  terrible  retribution  in  the  tribute  paid  by  labor  to  capital,  the  per- 
petual debt,  which  hangs  like  an  incubus  upon  their  energies,  of 
country  to  city,  and  the  disproportionate  share  of  human  earnings 
concentrated  in  great  cities,  some  of  which  is  dedicated  to  noble  usea, 
but  too  much  of  it  consumed  in  reckless  extravagance,  in  crime  and 
debasing  indulgences. 

THE  NEED  OF  KNOWLEDGE. 

All  that  our  country  needs,  with  her  vast  untested  capacities,  in 
order  to  exhibit  the  most  prodigious  results  in  Agriculture  that  the 
world  has  yet  witnessed,  b  KNOWLEDQE,  penetrating  deeply,  and  dis- 
seminated universally  among  the  rural  population. 

It  can  not  be  denied  that  in  times  past,  the  most  moderate  talenta 
and  little  intelligence,  were  deemed  adequate  fbr  the  tillage  of  tha 
earth.  The  farm  laborers  of  Continental  Europe,  live  in  the  same 
cottages — often  in  mud  cabins  without  furniture — add  plod  along  in 
the  same  track  as  their  forefathers.  They  cling  to  gross  snpenti- 
tions  and  ancestral  usages,  and  scorn  books  and  iostniotlon.     In 
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many  portions,  they  persistently  draw  the  plow  with  ropes  tied  to  the 
horns  of  oxen,  and  generally  reap  their  grain  with  the  sickle.  In 
England,  the  tenure  of  landed  property  and  its  accumulation  in  few 
hands,  the  crushing  burdens  of  Church  and  State,  and  the  conse- 
quent poverty  and  ignorance,  render  farm  laborers  a  completely  trib- 
utary population.  An  American  traveler  in  England,  inquired  of  a 
group  of  farm  laborers  if  they  were  "prospering."  "No!"  replied  one 
of  their  number,  "we  are  haying!"  This  is  rather  a  ludicrous  but 
striking  illustration  of  the  ignorance  of  English  farm  laborers.  In 
our  country  alone  is  the  farmer  a  man,  socially  and  politically  a  de- 
veloped man  and  freeman.  Whether  in  that  loftier  acceptation  he 
will  stand  the  test,  "  He  is  a  freeman  whom  the  Truth  makes  free," 
may  admit  of  greater  doubt. 

The  pervading  sentiment  among  a  great  portion  of  the  farmers 
themselves,  in  regard  to  the  dignity  of  their  calling  and  the  knowl- 
edge required  for  its  pursuit,  is  humiliating.  Farming  communities 
are  decimated  of  the  boys  of  most  active  intellect,  sent  off  to  city  or 
college,  to  follow  other  pursuits,  more  respectable  in  the  apprehen- 
sion of  the  family.  As  surely  as  in  ancient  times,  feats  of  valor  and 
of  arms,  being  alone  the  theme  of  song  and  story,  and  winning  alike 
the  smiles  of  beauty  and  the  applause  of  the  powerful,  sifted  the 
masses,  of  genius,  energy  and  courage,  so  in  modern  days  the  bril- 
liancy of  great  fortunes  and  professional  renown,  have  attracted  a 
large  portion  of  its  capacity  and  energy  from  the  rural  population. 
The  victims  are,  it  is  true,  tempted  by  a  siren's  song.  Ruined  health, 
doubtful  reputation,  bankruptcy,  and  sometimes  crime,  tell  the  sad 
history  of  regiments  of  infatuated  men.  The  aspirations  of  few  are 
realized,  and  to  them  life  loses  its  zest  before  ambition  is  gratified. 

Go  into  a  public  assembly,  and  if  the  speech  is  dull  and  stupid, 
ten  to  one  the  farmer  who  stands  next  to  you,  will  declare  that  the 
speaker  had  better  go  back  to  the  plow,  or  the  jack-plane,  thus  ac- 
knowledging, that  inferiority  of  talent  is  suf&cient  for  his  own  noble 
calling. 

You  have  throughout  the  State,  at  this  season.  County  Agricultural 
Fairs.  The  cities  and  villages  have  been  ransacked  for  orators.  You 
have  sought  them  among  lawyers,  doctors,  professors  and  politicians. 
Each  pursuit  should  furnish  its  own  teachers — its  own  prophets.  If, 
perchance,  a  farmer  here  and  there  has  ventured  to  address  his  breth- 
ren, to  tell  stern  truths,  in  his  plain  and  homely  way,  farmers  will  be 
the  first  to  abuse  him  for  his  temerity,  and  pursue  him  with  the  most 
uncharitable  criticism. 
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Such  arc  some  of  the  evidences  of  the  degraded  estimation,  too  often 
placed  upon  their  avocation,  by  the  farmers  themselves. 

If  there  is  any  pursuit,  which  demands  for  its  most  successful  pros- 
ecution acute  powers  of  observation,  comprehensive  intellect  and  most 
abundant,  varied  knowledge,  it  is  that  of  the  farmer.  There  is  scarce- 
ly a  science  which  will  not  shed  a  flood  of  light  along  the  pathway  of 
the  farmer,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  practical  arts  and  trades  of  life, 
must  constantly  aid  and  relieve  him.  So  thickly  do  objects  of  inter- 
est and  study  cluster  around  him,  that  if  an  enthusiast,  he  might  ex- 
haust a  lifetime  on  his  own  farm  in  pursuit  of  a  single  science. 

WHAT   THE   FARMER   DEALS   WITH. 

The  farmer  deals  with  life :  he  is  entrusted  with  the  life  and  health 
of  his  own  family.  All  animals  upon  his  farm  are  dependent  upon 
him.  He  expends  his  labor  and  skill  in  promotion  of  vegetable  life. 
How  important  is  it,  therefore,  that  he  possess  a  knowledge  of  Animal 
and  Vegetable  Physiology.  The  farmer  should  be  himself  a  fully  de- 
veloped and  healthy  man.  Yet  living  under  conditions  and  in  an  at- 
mosphere so  much  more  propitious  to  health  than  the  sedentary  man 
or  the  pent-up  inhabitant  of  cities,  how  does  it  happen  that  the  aver- 
age life  of  farmers  very  little  exceeds  the  average  life  of  men  in  other 
pursuits.  The  reason  is  evident.  While  the  life  of  the  citizen  is 
abridged  by  effeminacy,  noxious  air  and  contagious  diseases,  the  life 
of  the  farmer  is  shortened  by  excessive  exposures,  imprudences  and  a 
general  defiance  of  the  laws  of  health.  A  farmer  should  be  familiar 
with  the  general  laws  by  which  all  animals  grow,  thrive  and  decay. 
When  his  own  family  are  in  danger,  he  demands  the  skill  of  a  phy- 
sician who  has  bestowed  a  great  share  of  his  life  in  obtaining  the  nec- 
essary knowledge  of  the  human  frame  and  its  mysterious  functions. 
But  every  domesticated  animal  belongs  to  the  same  class  of  animals — 
mammalia — as  himself,  endowed  with  a  similar  and  in  some  cases,  as 
delicate  an  organization.  He  should  know  enough,  at  least,  not  to 
expose  them  to  vague  quackery.  You  have  perhaps  half  a  million 
of  horses  in  the  State  of  New- York.  How  many  are  destroyed  by 
quackery?  and  what  loss  is  incurred?  At  least  a  million  of  dollars 
annually.  So  important  does  the  French  government  consider  this 
subject,  that  it  supports  three  great  Veterinary  Colleges.  They  are 
resorted  to  by  students  from  all  France,  and  two  hundred  and  forty 
scholarships  are  distributed  at  the  Government  expense,  sixty-eight 
at  large,  and  two  to  each  of  the  eighty-six  Departments  of  France. 

I  should  not  expect  every  farmer  to  be  a  physician,  but  how  inval- 
uable to  him — often  living  in  an  isolated  position — would  be  a  mas- 
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tery  of  the  general  principles  on  which  the  preservation  of  health  de- 
pends. I  need  not  say  how  many  thousand  victims  could  be  rescued 
from  gross  superstition  or  the  vilest  quackery. 

The  farmer's  principal  vocation  is  to  deal  with  vegetable  life.  The 
assumption  is,  that  he  knows  all  about  it,  when  in  fact  he  knows  very 
little.  The  laws  by  which  a  single  stock  of  corn  is  sustained  and 
grows,  are  as  inscrutible  as  those  by  which  Uranus  is  whirled  in  its 
vast  orbit,  yes,  more,  because  the  elements,  the  rapidity,  the  course 
of  the  planet's  motion  are  comprehended,  while  the  laws  of  the  tiniest 
plant  are  not.  "We  plow,  drain  and  pulverize  the  soil,  plant  the  seed 
and  nurse  it.  It  grapples  its  hundred  rootlets  widely  in  the  soil  and 
throws  out  its  branches  to  gather  food  from  the  air,Hhe  rains  and  the 
dews.  It  thrives  vigorously  and  pushes  out  stronger  roots,  the  at- 
mosphere and  the  soil  reciprocating  the  aids  which  each  affords  the 
other.  The  farmer  cultivates  the  plant  and  destroys  all  rival  vegeta- 
tion likely  to  exhaust  or  choke  it ;  but  his  appliances  are  mechanical. 
His  knowledge  is  arrested  on  the  very  threshold  we  desire  to  cross. 
The  mysterious  agencies  by  which  the  plant  is  invigorated,  and  by 
which  it  converts  into  solid  grain,  fruit  and  vegetables,  its  invisible 
and  intangible  food,  are  beyond  his  control.  An  endless  field  for 
scientific  research  is  here  opened. 

VALUE  OF  SCIENCE  TO  THE  FARMER. 

Botany  will  constantly  illustrate  the  pursuit  of  the  farmer.  I  need 
only  call  your  attention  to  the  subject  of  hybridization  of  plants,  by 
which  new  varieties  are  multiplied.  The  display  of  flowers,  so  multi- 
form and  gorgeous,  and  those  lengthened  benches,  groaning  under 
huge  piles  of  vegetables  brought  to  such  perfection,  attest  how  much 
our  gardens,  parlors  and  tables  owe  to  science  in  this  departmeut. 
Here  is  an  instance,  where  research,  purely  scientific,  has  often  doub- 
led the  value  of  the  earnings  of  the  farmer  or  gardener.  What  do 
croakers  against  Books  and  Science  do  with  such  a  fact? 

Horticulture  can  hardly  be  pursued  without  a  knowledge  of  this 
subject.  Farmers,  in  general,  treat  the  subject  of  Horticulture  with 
too  much  contempt.  Nothing  throws  around  the  homestead  so  many 
attractions  as  the  orchard  and  garden.  Even  to  the  common  subject 
of  grafting  and  budding,  a  great  majority  of  farmers  have  paid  little 
attention.  The  pomologists  here  will  tell  you  that  they  have  been 
frequently  asked  to-day  for  specimens  of  cultivated  fruit,  for  propa- 
gation of  the  same  kinds,  from  the  pit  or  seed.  This  seems  incredi- 
ble, but  so  it  is.  Practical  men  have  laughed  over  the  story  of  the 
College-educated  gentleman  who  lost  a  shoe  off  his  horse  and  carried 
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a  skillet-handle  to  the  blacksmith  to  repair  it  with.  Yet  he  exhib- 
ited no  greater  ignorance  than  the  man  who  would  attempt  to  raise 
cultivated  fruit  from  the  seed  or  pit. 

Chemistry,  perhaps,  of  all  the  sciences,  is  that  which  will  aid  the 
farmer  most.  Its  analyses  will  show  the  constituent  parts  of  animal 
and  vegetable  matter.  It  will  eliminate  from  the  fibrous,  the  nutri- 
tive portions.  It  will  prove  which  are  the  most  profitable,  and  in 
many  cases,  which  are  the  most  healthy  productions.  It  will  com- 
pare different  grains,  and  tell  you  the  relative  portions  of  gluten, 
starch,  oil,  sugar,  albumen,  water,  potash,  lime,  etc.,  contained  by 
each.  It  will  disclose  which  grain  possesses  most  of  the  elements 
conducive  to  vital  heat  to  the  animal,  which  contains  the  most  fatten- 
ing material,  and  which  will  build  up  fastest  the  muscular  system. 

Chemistry  will  also  show  the  imperative  necessity  of  saving  every 
thing  of  an  animal  or  vegetable  nature,  and  indicate  the  most  eco- 
nomical and  sure  methods  of  preservation.  The  sterilization  of  land 
is  owing  to  the  fact,  that  organic  matter  is  sold  in  the  crop,  burned, 
evaporated,  or  whirled  away  in  the  running  stream.  I  doubt  not, 
there  are  daily  thrown  into  the  streets  of  this  city,  or  into  the  canal, 
such  quantities  of  organic  matter,  in  process  of  decomposition,  as 
would  fertilize  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  acres  of  land. 
Chemistry  will  teach  you  how  it  can  be  composted  and  preserved,  and 
its  volatile  and  oflfensive  elements  arrested,  deodorized,  packed  away 
for  future  uses.  Within  the  State  of  New-York,  untold  amounts  of 
wealth  are  annually  wasted  for  want  of  a  little  knowledge  of  chemis- 
try. Almost  every  locality  contains  vegetable  deposits,  or  lime,  or 
marl,  or  some  renovating  element.  The  barn-yard  manure,  liquid 
and  solid,  the  offal  of  the  house,  vegetable  or  animal,  composted  with 
muck  or  peat,  the  volatile  elements  held  captive  by  cheap  substances 
for  which  they  have  affinity,  and  the  mass  preserved  till  it  is  thor- 
oughly decayed  and  assimulat^d,  would  preserve  any  farm  in  a  state 
of  productiveness,  that  would  be  otherwise  soon  exhausted.  Most 
estates  possess  within  themselves  the  elements  sufficient  to  keep  them 
in  perpetual  fertility.  How  many  millions  of  dollars  would  have  been 
saved  to  the  State  of  New- York,  had  the  farmers  of  the  past  genera- 
tion known,  appreciated  and  profited  by  this  great,  vital  and  funda- 
mental law,  that  all  animal  and  vegetable  matter  taken  from  the  soil, 
or  its  equivalent,  must  be  restored  to  it,  or  certain  ruin  commences. 

I  know  that  it  is  somewhat  the  fashion  to  decry  Agricultural  Chem- 
istry, because  its  analyses  of  soils  have  not  proved  entirely  satisfactory; 
but  if  Chemistry  never  analyzed  a  shovelful  of  soil,  its  services  would 
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be  invaluable  in  the  provinces  named.  Wben  Chemistry  takes  tbe 
mineral  coal,  or  the  medicinal  spring,  upon  a  farmer's  land,  and  tells 
him  unerringly  tbe  component  parts  and  value — ^wben  it  takes  his 
food  and  tbe  food  of  bis  cattle  and  tells  bim  what  nutriment  it  eon- 
tains — wben  it  exposes  every  adulteration  of  food  or  liquids  or  drugs 
in  which  commerce  deals — wben  it  detects  poison  and  arrests  crime — 
wben  it  carries  its  lamp  among  tbe  miners  in  tbe  bowels  of  the  earth 
and  there  holds  guardianship  over  human  life  itself,  and  we  recollect 
that  these  acts  are  but  types  of  its  mysterious  agency,  it  ill  becomes 
us  to  wrest  from  it,  its  scales,  its  crucibles  and  its  re-agents,  wben  they 
are  applied  to  tbe  earth,  on  whose  productions  teeming  millions  of 
men  and  myriads  of  animals  subsist,  to  compel  her  to  yield  up  more 
of  her  secrets  for  tbe  amelioration  of  tbe  condition  of  the  race.  When 
Franklin  drew  down  the  lightning  with  bis  kite,  the  skeptics  of  those 
days  doubtless  derided  bis  experiments  as  futile  and  dangerous,  yet 
tbe  last  reverberations  of  tbe  cannon  have  hardly  died  upon  tbe  ear, 
the  last  flickering  blaze  of  tbe  bonfires  have  hardly  expired,  that  cel- 
ebrated tbe  most  important  achievement  of  man,  since  the  discovery 
of  this  continent  by  Columbus,  of  which  Franklin's  experiment  was 
tbe  germ.  Let  us  not  discourage  science  from  delving  into  tbe  earth, 
if  such  are  tbe  prolific  results  of  her  researches  elsewhere. 

Geology  would  constantly  aid  tbe  farmer  in  a  knowledge  of  the 
composition  of  soils ;  but  the  bearings  of  this  science  upon  culture, 
open  too  wide  a  field  for  discussion.  There  can  be  nothing  so  start- 
ling in  romance  or  instructive  in  story,  as  tbe  mutations  of  tbe  earth 
through  its  geological  epochs,  till  it  finally  became  suitable  for  the 
habitation  of  man. 

Mineralogy,  Meteorology,  Natural  History,  are  all  subsidiary  to  the 
pursuits  of  tbe  farmer. 

Tbe  study  of  Entomology,  with  tbe  aid  of  tbe  microscope,  .is  des- 
tined to  prove  of  great  value  to  Agriculture.  Every  leaf,  every  ani- 
mal, is  covered  with  parasites.  Insect  life  crawls  and  flies  every- 
where. It  is  visible  and  invisible.  It  is  a  protective  sentinel,  or  a 
destructive  pest.  Some  insects  live  by  tbe  destruction  of  our  crops. 
Some  are  predatory,  and  live  on  insects  or  tbe  eggs  of  insects  most 
noxious  to  man.  Each  crop,  each  fruit,  has  its  peculiar  enemies  in 
infinite  variety.  No  revelations  can  be  more  beautiful  and  at  the 
same  time  more  valuable  than  those  of  the  microscope.  Tbe  func- 
tions, habits  and  food  of  insects  are  important  subjects  of  investiga- 
tion. Tbe  State  appropriation  to  promote  the  investigations  of  Dr. 
Fitch,  tbe  Entomologist  of  this  Society,  was  therefore  an  enlightened 
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and  judicious  act.  The  most  terrible  scourge  ever  known  to  the 
wheat  crop — the  Midge — is  now  committing  its  ravages  over  the  con- 
tinent. Your  able  and  efficient  Secretary  estimated  the  loss  by  its 
ravages  in  1854,  in  the  State  of  New- York  alone,  at  fifteen  millions 
of  dollars.  It  has  carried  its  wide  devastation  over  the  wheat  zone  to 
the  Mississippi.  The  habits  of  this  insect  are  partially  understood. 
How  and  when  it  deposits  its  eggs,  how  it  is  hatched  and  fed  on  the 
tender  kernels  of  wheat  as  a  grub,  how  it  falls  to  the  earth  and  bar- 
rows till  the  following  year,  how  it  is  warmed  into  life  and  emerges 
a  winged  insect  just  when  the  wheat  is  in  the  milk,  and  deposits  its 
eggs  again — so  much  is  known,  but  in  all  attempts  to  arrest  or  de- 
stroy it,  we  are  baffled.  He  would  be  ranked  among  the  benefactors 
of  mankind,  who  should  discover  how  to  arrest  or  destroy  it.  How 
often  does  the  farmer  boast  that  he  knows  all  about  farming,  and  asks 
nothing  of  science.  Yet  here  is  a  minute  insect,  not  one-tenth  of  an 
inch  in  length,  that  contests  with  proud  man  his  right  to  the  most 
important  article  of  human  food  and  wrests  it  from  him.  Man  may 
arrogate  omniscience  in  his  calling,  but  he  can  not  cope  with  this 
insignificant  Midge. 

The  more  extended  knowledge  a  farmer  possesses  of  Mathematics, 
the  more  ready  he  is  for  emergencies  in  his  private  business,  and  the 
more  useful  he  proves  as  a  citizen.  He  need  not  be  a  profound  math- 
ematician. He  may  not  be  able  to  calculate  the  orbit  of  the  comet, 
now  visible  in  our  firmament,  but  no  day  escapes  when  a  knowledge 
of  surveying,  leveling,  gauging,  and  of  measuring  solids  and  areas 
generally,  would  not  be  valuable.  That  intuitive  aptness  in  the  ap- 
plication of  mechanical  powers,  which  enables  some  men  to  avail 
themselves  skillfully  and  at  once  of  machinery,  is  possessed  by  few. 
Precise  mathematical  knowledge  is  required  by  most  minds  for  its 
comprehension.  Even  in  the  elementary  branch  of  Arithmetic,  the 
farmer  who  is  most  prompt  and  rapid  in  the  application  of  his  knowl- 
edge, is  the  most  useful  citizen  in  his  vicinity. 

A  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
and  his  own  State,  should  be  acquired  by  every  good  citizen  in  early 
life.  So  should  he  be  able  to  draught  common  legal  instruments.  A 
member  of  the  Senate  of  a  neighboring  State,  himself  a  practical  farm- 
er, informed  me  that  he  was  the  only  man  within  six  miles  of  him, 
not  a  professional  man,  who  could  draught  a  legal  instrument.  A 
knowledge  of  Book-keeping  and  Accounts,  is  as  necessary  and  should 
be  deemed  as  indispensable  to  any  farmer  who  has  business  to  trans- 
act, as  the  capacity  to  raise  the  crops  in  which  he  deals. 
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AGRICULTURE  THE  SCIENCE  OP  SCIENCES. 

I  think  I  have  said  enough  to  prove  that  every  Art  and  every  Sci- 
ence may  conspire  to  increase  his  enjoyments  and  profits,  and  confer 
dignity  and  grace  upon  the  tiller  of  the  soil.  It  is  the  Art  of  Arts, 
the  Science  op  Sciences,  where  physical  and  intellectual  capacity, 
judgment,  taste  and  learning  may  aid  to  produce  the  most  triumph- 
ant success.  It  is  an  erroneous,  a  contemptihle  idea,  that  the  highest 
degree  of  education  can  not  he  employed  in  one  calling  as  well  as  an- 
other. Indeed,  I  can  conceive  of  no  life,  that,  followed  in  its  con^pre- 
hensive  spirit  and  grasp,  would  call  more  varied  powers  and  acquisi- 
tions into  action,  inspire  more  of  the  faculties  and  energies  of  man, 
and  test  his  ingenuity  more  frequently,  than  the  life  of  a  farmer.  The 
application  of  Science  to  Agriculture  has  just  begun,  and  is  destined 
to  produce  wonderful  changes  in  the  production  of  food  and  clothing 
for  man.  While  his  profession  is  liberal  and  his  sphere  of  inquiry 
wide — while  his  pursuit  is  calculated  to  produce  harmonious  develop- 
ment of  mind  and  body  and  continuous  health,  this  ever  buoyant, 
ever  cheering,  ever  glorious  reflection  must  dwell  upon  the  mind  of 
the  tiller  of  the  soil,  that  he  helps  to  create  his  own  support  and 
clothe  and  feed  his  brother  men,  instead  of  consuming  their  sub- 
stance. In  witnessing  the  development  of  the  crop,  from  the  germi- 
nation of  the  seed  till  his  golden  harvests  are  housed,  he  need  not 
have  perpetrated  a  wrong.  No  reckless  experiment  on  life  or  prop- 
erty, no  compromise  with  perjury  or  crime,  no  trickery  nor  fraud,  nor 
extortion,  nor  usury,  need  creep  in,  to  poison  the  gratification  with 
which  he  can  proudly  smile  upon  his  conquests. 

WHAT   are   the   facilities   FOR   EDUCATION. 

And  now  arises  the  question  :  Are  facilities  for  sufficient  education 
within  reach  of  the  youth  of  the  rural  population  ?  It  is  a  vital  ques- 
tion, not  for  you,  not  for  this  State  only,  but  for  our  common  country 
and  the  age. 

The  whole  population  of  the  State  of  New-York  in  the  year  1850, 
was  3,097,394.  Of  this  number,  about  sixteen  per  cent,  were  between 
the  ages  of  sixteen  and  twenty-two,  or  nearly  500,000.  Of  these  rather 
more  than  one-half  were  females,  leaving,  however,  nearly  250,000 
young  men.  There  were  only  2,673  enrolled  in  all  the  Colleges  of  the 
State.  Allow  four  times,  six  times,  yea,  nearly  nine  times  as  many  to 
enjoy  good  advantages  of  education  in  advanced  Schools  and  Acade- 
mies, making  the  whole  number  25,000,  and  then  allow  for  the  class  so 
irremediably  stupid  that  they  will  not  seek  and  could  not  profit  per- 
haps by  education,  and  for  those  who  possess  such  vitality  and  energy 
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of  mind  as  to  overleap  all  barriers  and  drink  in  education  as  they  live 
and  move,  25,000  more,  and  you  still  have  200,000  of  the  young  men 
of  New- York  deprived  of  all  education  beyond  that  which  the  meager 
Common  School  affords.  It  may  be  said  that  a  large  proportion  of 
these  youth,  in  such  a  State  as  this,  reside  in  cities  and  towns.  Very 
well !  It  only  changes  the  argument,  and  proves  the  necessity  of  In- 
dustrial as  well  as  Agricultural  Colleges  for  your  communities.  We 
have,  or  soon  shall  have,  in  Michigan,  50,000  young  men,  almost  en- 
tirely among  the  rural  population,  destitute  of  means  of  acquiring 
such  education  as  their  age  and  calling  imperatively  demand.  I  omit 
mention  of  females,  because  unnecessary  to  my  argument.  Female 
education  of  an  equally  elevated  character,  must  keep  pace,  however, 
with  that  of  the  male  population. 

Do  existing  Educational  Institutions  afford  relief?  School  officers 
will  admit  that  the  Common  Schools,  in  the  main  reputable,  are  often 
a  mere  farce.  Thousands  of  the  young  throw  up  their  books  in  de- 
spair, because  they  have  outstripped  their  instructors,  and  forego  all 
further  advantages  of  instruction. 

The  great  desideratum — the  great  need  is,  a  chance  for  the  boy  to 
aid  himself.  While  at  the  Common  School,  the  boy  works  upon  his 
father's  farm ;  he  earns  his  education  as  he  proceeds.  Labor  is  there 
honorable;  but  he  can  use  his  physical  system  to  improve  his  brain  in 
no  wider  sphere.  Tens  of  thousands  crave  the  chance  to  labor  three 
or  four  hours  per  day,  supporting  themselves  while  improving  their 
minds,  but  no  opportunities  are  afforded.  It  may  be  said  that  High 
Schools  and  Academies  are  accessible,  but  it  is  obvious  that  expense 
and  distance  render  them  unavailable  to  the  mass. 

Those  who  resort  to  the  higher  Colleges,  even  to  pursue  a  scientific 
course  of  study,  become  enervated,  or  at  least  indifferent  to  physical 
toil,  and  going  there  at  an  age  when  they  are  most  impressible,  they 
are  borne  along  in  the  irresistable  current  of  opinion  and  sympathies 
prevailing  there,  and  not  one  in  fifty  becomes  a  cultivator  of  the  soil. 
Double,  treble,  quadruple  the  accommodations  of  existing  Universi- 
ties, and  they  could  receive  but  a  mere  fraction  of  the  youth  clamor- 
ing for  education,  if  any  suitable  facilities  were  allowed  them  to  help 
themselves. 

AGRICULTURAL  AND  INDU8TRLAL  COLLEGES. 

A  new  order  of  Institutions  has  therefore  become  an  absolute 
necessity,  where  a  student  can,  in  part  at  least,  educate  himself,  where 
his  physical  faculties  are  preserved  in  their  full  vigor  and  elasticity, 
and  where  those  studies  which  are  most  useful  to  a  cultivator  of  the 
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soil  shall  be  embraced,  while  those  which  are  least  valuable  shall  be 
discarded.  To  remedy  this  yawning  deficiency,  Agricultural  and  In- 
dustrial Colleges  are  organized  in  several  of  the  States,  and  initiatory 
steps  are  taken  in  other  States  to  establish  them. 

The  Agricultural  College  of  the  State  of  Michigan,  has  been  in  ac- 
tual operation  since  May  13th,  1857.  Its  Faculty  consists  of  a  Pres- 
ident and  four  Professors,  and  it  has  accommodations  at  present  for 
one  hundred  students.  It  was  created  in  obedience  to  a  requisition 
of  the  Revised  Constitution  of  1850,  and  organized  under  a  law  of 
1855.  The  Farm  consists  of  six  hundred  and  seventy-six  acres  of 
land.  Its  design  is  to  unite  physical  with  mental  culture,  to  afibrd 
the  student  a  chance  to  earn  in  part  his  own  education,  and  a  chance 
to  apply  himself,  free  of  tuition,  to  those  sciences  and  practical  arts, 
that  may  render  him  a  scientific  farmer  and  an  enlightened  citizen. 
The  effort  has  attracted  anxious  attention  throughout  the  Union. 
Applications  from  other  States  and  Canada  have  been  made,  sufficient 
to  fill  the  Institution.  This  is  the  first  State  Institution, and  the  only 
exclusively  Agricultural  one,  yet  in  operation  on  this  side  of  the  At- 
lantic. 

The  New- York  State  Agricultural  College  was  incorporated  in  1863. 
Its  creation  was  principally  due  to  the  energy  and  public  spirit  of  the 
late  lamented  John  Delafield,  who  was  chosen  its  first  President. 
After  his  death,  the  work  was  suspended.  It  was  revived  in  1856. 
The  Farm,  embracing  six  hundred  and  eighty-six  acres,  was  then 
purchased  at  a  cost  of  $45,000,  principally  by  subscriptions  of  the 
farmers  of  Seneca  County.  It  is  situated  on  an  eligible  and  com- 
manding position,  stretching  from  the  village  of  Ovid  to  Seneca  Lake. 
A  loan  by  the  State  of  $40,000,  for  twenty  years  without  interest,  is 
secured  on  four  hundred  acres  of  the  estate.  Instruction  in  those 
sciences  and  arts,  calculated  to  enlighten  the  farmer  and  illustrate  his 
calling,  is  to  be  combined  in  its  system  of  education.  The  Trustees 
have  contracted  for  the  erection  of  a  portion  of  the  main  college- 
building,  to  be  completed  in  one  year,  for  the  accommodation  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  students.  Its 
available  funds  for  the  purpose,  now  consist  of  $35,000,  not  so  much 
as  the  cost  of  a  single  School  House  in  many  of  your  towns,  a  sum 
in  sad  contrast  with  the  ostentatious  exhibit  around  us  of  the  Agri- 
cultural capacities  and  wealth  of  your  Empire  State. 

The  People's  College  at  Havana,  Schuyler  County,  in  this  State, 
was  incorporated  in  1853  and  organized  in  1857.  Its  Charter  con- 
templates a  capital  of  $250,000,  which  may  be  increased  to  $500,000, 
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of  which  enough  has  heen  already  snbseribed  to  enooorage  the  belisf 
that  the  experiment  will  be  fkirly  tested.  The  corner  atone  of  ihe 
main  edifice  was  laid  on  the  2d  day  of  September  last,  and  the  Tma* 
tees  announce  their  intention  of  opening  the  Instttution  within  one 
year  from  this  time.  It  should  perhaps  be  designed  as  an  Industrial 
rather  than  an  Agricultural  College,  for  it  embraces  various  kinds  of 
manual  labor  in  its  plan,  while  the  fkrm  oonsists  of  but  two  hundred 
acres  of  land.  Labor  is  to  be  compulsory  on  both  teacher  and  ata* 
dent,  a  plan,  if  successful,  admirably  adapted  to  prepare  a  new  daH 
of  Professors,  such  as  new  Institutions  of  the  age  will  demand.  It 
contemplates  a  wide  range  of  study,  no  less,  in  the  language  of  its 
Charter,  than  "  Literature,  Science,  Arts  and  Agriculture." 

The  Farmers'  High  School  of  Pennsylvania  was  incorporated  in 
1855.  It  is  located  nine  miles  south-west  of  Bellefonte,  in  Center 
county,  very  near  the  center  of  the  State,  on  two  hundred  acres  ot 
land,  the  munificent  gift  of  Gen.  James  Ibyin.  The  fiurm,  to  which 
two  hundred  acres  have  been  added  by  purchase,  is  being  brought 
rapidly  into  a  high  state  of  cultiyation.  Its  resources  consist  of 
$10,000  donated  by  the  State  Agricultural  Society,  $10,000  snb- 
scribed  by  the  citizens  of  Center  county,  $5,000  a  bequest  of  Elliot 
Cresson,  and  $25,000  appropriated  by  the  State.  The  f^her  sum 
of  $25,000  has  been  appropriated  by  the  State  on  condition  that  an 
equal  sum  be  subscribed  by  citizens.  Its  whole  means,  thereibi6| 
if  the  subscription  is  completed — of  which  no  doubt  remains — an 
8100,000,  and  the  farm  donated  by  Qen.  Irvin,  estimated  at  $12,000. 
One  wing  of  the  main  College  building  is  nearly  erected,  and  the 
present  design  of  the  Trustees,  is  to  open  the  Institution  on  the  16th 
of  February  next,  with  one  hundred  students,  to  be  increased  to  fyta 
hundred. 

The  Maryland  Agricultural  College  was  incorporated  by  the  Stale 
in  1856,  and  $6,000  per  annum  appropriated  toward  its  support^  pro- 
vided subscriptions  to  the  amount  of  $50,000  were  first  secnred* 
That  object  having  been  effected  during  the  last  winter,  the  InsCitn* 
tion  was  organized  and  the  College  located  on  a  tract  of  four  hnn* 
dred  and  twenty-eight  acres  of  land,  purchased  at  Bladensbnrg,  near 
Washington,  from  the  estate  of  Hon.  0.  B.  OALYXB.T,  the  laigeil 
stockholder  and  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees.  The  commr 
stone  of  an  extensive  edifice  was  laid  on  the  24th  of  August  last^  and 
the  design  is,  to  push  the  work  to  rapid  conclusion.  Its  educational 
plan  proposes  the  development  of  the  whole  Han — mofaly  phyaieal 
and  intellectual. 
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The  State  Agricultural  College  of  Iowa,  was  incorporated  in  March 
last.  The  preliminary  appropriations  are  $10,000,  and  five  sections 
of  very  valuable  lands  heretofore  granted  hy  Congress  for  th|$  erec- 
tion of  Capitol  buildings.  Localities  vie  with  each  othor  in  offers  of 
money  or  laud  to  secure  its  location,  varying  in  value  from  $10,0Q0 
to  $25,000.     It  is  to  be  fully  organized  and  located  in  January  next. 

The  Minnesota  Agricultural  College  was  incorporated  during  the 
present  year.  It  is  located  at  Glcncoe,  McLeod  county.  The  farm 
consists  of  three  hundred  and  twenty  acres  of  land.  Its  design,  scope 
and  principal  features,  as  well  as  those  of  the  Iowa  .College,  closely 
resemble  those  of  the  Agricultural  College  of  Mi(fhigan. 

The  Agricultural  Colleges  of  Michigan,  Iowa  and  Minnesota,  are 
State  Institutions.  Those  of  New-York,  Pennsylvania  and  3Iaryland, 
are  the  joint  works  of  public  spirited  individuals  and  the  respective 
States. 

In  anticipation  of  all  these  efforts,  the  Farmers*  College,  near  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio,  under  the  auspices  of  F,  G.  Caiiy,  Esq.,  and  other  pub- 
lic spirited  gentlemen,  has  for  several  years  promoted  the  cultivation 
of  the  earth  in  conjunction  with  literary  and  scientific  pursuits.  It 
is,  however,  a  Classical  Institution,  embracing  other  objects,  and  pre- 
scribed labor  in  the  culture  of  the  soil,  is  not  a  compulsory  feature 
of  its  plan. 

A  bill  establishing  an  Agricultural  College,  is  now  pending  before 
the  Legislature  of  Ohio,  and  will  probably  be  reached  at  its  adjourned 
session,  the  approaching  winter.  Its  friends  are  not  sanguine  of  its 
success.  Whether  it  passes  or  not,  the  fiirmers  of  Ohio  have  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  sons  deprived  of  all  possible  means  of 
education  beyond  the  Common  School. 

The  Legislature  of  Massachusetts,  in  1S5G,  incorporated  a  School 
of  Agriculture,  which  must  be  dependent  entirely  on  subscriptions 
for  its  future  establishment.  In  1850,  Massachusetts,  in  advance  of- 
other  States,  appointed  Commissioners  to  investigate  the  subject,  and 
Prof.  Hitchcock  made  an  elaborate  Report  relative  to  Agricultural 
Colleges  in  Europe.  A  plan  was  recommended  for  Agricultural  Ed- 
ucation, but  no  effective  action  was  taken  on  the  subject.  Two  citi- 
zens of  Massachusetts,  Benjamin  Bussey,  of  Roxbury,  and  Oliver 
Smith,  of  llal field,  have  made  princely  bequests  to  be  used  in  some 
remote  future  contingencies  for  founding  Agricultural  Colleges,  but 
available  for  no  immediate  use. 

Efforts  are  being  made  to  establish  Agricultural  Colleges,  also,  in    . 
Virginia,  South  Carolina,  Alabama  and  Wisconsin. 
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Agriooltaral  ProfessonHips  haye  been  endowed  in  tbe  UniTenitiee 
of  Virginia  and  Georgia,  by  pnblie  spirited  indiyidoaiSy  and  also  mMS 
in  several  other  of  the  Classical  Colleges  of  the  eonntrj.  In  Midhi- 
gan,  the  Uniyersitj  has  such  a  Professorslup.  SeienliBo  Schoob  of 
an  elevated  character  have  been  connected  with  many  of  the  oldmr 
Institutions.  These  will  all  be  merged  in  the  several  InstitntioBS 
with  which  they  are  allied.  Superior  &cilities  will  be  thns  aA>rded 
for  a  man  already  educated,  to  acquire  a  better  knowledge  of  Agricul- 
ture, as  an  accomplishment,  but  very  little  is  thus  effected  toward  iUI- 
ing  a  deplorable  hiatus  in  our  Educational  Systems. 

OOYERNMIINTAL  SUPPORT  OF  AamCUIiTURAL  INSTITUTIONS  AT  HOU 

AND  ABBOAB  OONTRASSD. 

It  will  be  perceived  that  the  enterprises  in  this  country,  designed 
to  meet  the  great  necessity,  are  all  in  embryo.  They  are  the  initial 
attempts  to  satisfy  an  irresistible  craving  for  an  additional  means  of 
education.  In  Europe,  however,  Agricultural  and  Industrial  Colleges 
are  no  longer  an  experiment.  The  neglect  of  our  Government  stands 
in  woful  contrast  to  the  paternal  care  exercised  by  the  (}ovemments 
of  Europe.  We  have  no  Department  of  Agriculture,  not  even  a  Bu- 
reau of  a  department.  Our  (}ovemment  may  expend  in  ten  years,  on 
the  whole  subject  of  Agriculture,  as  much  as  it  would  cost  to  build  • 
first  class  steam  frigate  to  float  around  the  world  on  pleasure  excur- 
sions or  rot  in  the  docks.  The  Senate,  during  the  last  CongresS| 
abolished  its  Committee  on  Agriculture,  and  thus  before  the  world| 
ignored  the  subject.  In  France  the  subject  is  under  the  charge  of 
the  Minister  of  Agriculture,  Commerce  and  Public  Works;  in  Prussit^ 
a  Board  of  Eural  Economy,  subordinated  to  the  Minister  of  Agrioul- 
ture,  has  control  of  the  subject;  in  Bussia,  it  is  under  the  supervisioik 
of  the  Minister  of  Public  Domains.  The  other  nations  of  BnrqM 
generally  take  the  subject  under  governmental  patronage  and  custody. 

In  Prussia,  Agricultural  Education  is  perhaps  best  systematise^ 
Prussia  has  four  hundred  and  thirteen  Agricultural  Societies  of  dif^ 
fcrent  grades,  all  of  which  are  affiliated  together,  and  are  subordin* 
ate  to  and  report  to  the  Board  of  Bural  Economy.  In  all  Germaiij, 
there  are  one  thousand  more  such  societies.  Prussia  supports  Iftf* 
one  Agricultural  periodicals.  In  all  Qermany,  there  are  eighty-nfae 
such  periodicals.  Societies  and  Periodicals,  as  well  as  Schools,  we 
devoted  to  special  objects,  bestowing  their  whole  attention  to  peiftefcit 
ing  some  single  branch  of  culture.  PmssiA  has  five  Agricultural  CoU 
leges  of  a  high  order,  twenty-eight  Blementaiy  Colleges,  and  fifty- 
seven  Special  Schools  ibr  affording  faurtraotioB  in  Hortionltnze^  Fbac 
VOL.  ui.,  NO.  xn. — 36. 
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culture,  Sheep  raising,  etc.,  and  seventy-two  Model  and  Experi- 
>  mental  Farms.  But  the  supervisory  functions  of  the  Government  do 
not  end  here.  It  aids  in  the  dissemination  of  the  best  seeds  and  best 
machinery  for  Flax  culture.  It  distributes  cuttings  and  seeds  of  the 
mulberry,  and  reeling  and  other  machinery  to  promote  Silk  culture. 
It  promotes  Pomological  culture  in  the  same  efficient  manner.  So  it 
encourages  the  propagation  of  the  best  breeds  of  Horses.  Draining 
engineers  are  detached  to  difiPerent  parts  of  the  kingdom  to  instruct 
the  people,  indicate  the  proper  channels  for  drainage,  and  systema- 
tize it  in  the  most  economical  manner.  Lessened  annual  expense  of 
the  public  roads,  improved  general  health  and  increased  production 
of  the  kingdom,  are  the  ample  remuneration  to  the  Government. 

In  France  there  is  an  Agronomic  Institute,  on  a  portion  of  the 
premises  of  the  Palace  of  Versailles.  There  are  three  Imperial  Col- 
leges of  a  superior  kind.  There  are  eighty-six  lesser  Schools,  one  in 
each  of  the  departments.  There  are  also  Polytechnic  and  Industrial 
Schools  of  a  somewhat  kindred  nature.  To  the  three  National  Vete- 
rinary Colleges,  I  have  already  alluded. 

Russia  appreciates  the  importance  of  stimulating  Agriculture  as  the 
sure  foundation  of  her  prosperity  and  her  colossal  power.  Her  efforts 
are  comprehensive  and  vigorous.  The  government  supplies  land  for 
various  tests  and  experiments.  Importation  of  implements,  free  of 
duty  has  been  allowed.  Fairs  are  held  in  districts  of  the  empire,  and 
statistics  are  published  at  the  public  expense.  Periodicals  are  pub- 
lished and  gratuitously  distributed,  particularly  among  the  clergy, 
that  they  may  become  missionaries  of  Agriculture  as  well  as  of  the 
Gospel.  Special  schools  are  established  for  rearing  of  Horses  and 
Sheep,  for  culture  of  Flax,  Silk,  etc.,  and  for  the  study  of  epidemics 
among  cattle.  A  garden  of  an  hundred  acres  was  established  fifty 
years  ago,  near  Odessa,  on  the  Black  Sea,  for  the  acclimation  of  seeds, 
fruits  and  plants  of  Southern  Europe,  and  subsequently  ten  other  gar- 
dens for  similar  purposes.  Agents  are  despatched  not  only  over  the 
empire,  but  to  foreign  countries,  to  obtain  information  and  improve- 
ments for  dissemination.  There  is  one  Imperial  College  at  Gory  Go- 
retzk,  and  eight  other  colleges  are  established  in  different  districts  of 
the  empire,  all  well  endowed,  and  each  possessing  an  extensive  Model 
Farm,  the  least  of  which  is  fifteen  hundred  acres.  In  addition  to  these, 
are  numerous  Farm  Schools.  A  Technological  Institute  for  education 
of  Mechanics,  Chemists  and  Engineers  is  also  established.  Graduates 
of  the  liiuher  institutions  have  been  sent  abroad  to  be  better  fitted  for 
professors  at  home.     The  students  in  the  eight  principal  colleges  are 
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educated  entirely  at  the  public  expense,  and  when  they  graduate,  are 
supplied  gratuitously  with  books,  seeds  and  tools;. yea,  more,  the  most 
liiciitorious  are  supplied  with  farms  near  their  native  villages  as  re- 
wards for  their  proficiency.  An  intelligent  Bussian  informed  me  that 
if  the  Schools  of  llussia  had  done  no  other  service  than  the  eradica- 
tion of  superstitions  and  prejudices,  their  cost  was  well  repaid. 

Great  Britain  has  established  a  system  of  Agricultural  Schools  for 
Ireland,  but  not  for  the  rest  of  the  empire.  The  principal  Agricul- 
tural College  in  England  is  at  Cirencester.  It  is  designed  for  the 
gentry  only,  and  is  an  expensive  institution.  The  question  may  be 
aiiked,  Why  has  England,  the  foremost  country  in  Agriculture,  the 
fewest  schools?  The  reason  is  obvious.  The  landlord,  the  steward, 
tlic  man  of  science,  and  the  tenant  farmer  who  employs  the  laborers, 
confer  together  on  all  proposed  improvements.  The  landlord  has  the 
authority  and  the  capital  to  execute  their  resolves.  They  are  the  Ag- 
ricultural College.  Thus  science,  capital  and  skill  are  called  into 
requisition.  Hence,  the  island  presents  a  scene  of  unrivalled  rural 
beauty,  and  groans  under  her  abundant  productions. 

Austria,  Saxony,  Bavaria,  Sweden,  "Wurtemburg,  Belgium  and  other 
nations  of  Europe,  earnestly  promote  Agricultural  education. 

The  first  institution  of  the  kind  in  Europe  was  at  Hofwyl,  in  Switz- 
erland, founded  by  Fellenburg,  a  name  illustrious  in  the  annals  of 
education.  The  model  school,  perhaps,  of  all  Europe,  is  that  of  Ho- 
henheim,  in  Wurtemberg.  The  other  most  remarkable  colleges  are 
Cirencester  in  England,  Grignon  in  France,  Moglin  in  Prussia,  and 
Gory  Goretzk  in  Russia.  In  1850,  Prof.  Hitchcock  enumerated  three 
hundred  and  fifty-two  Agricultural  Institutions  in  Europe,  but  he 
omitted  those  of  Sweden,  and  some  other  countries.  They  have  beea 
greatly  multiplied  since  that  time.  I  think  there  are  now  five  hun- 
dred Colleges,  Schools  and  3Iodel  Farms  in  Europe,  mostly  the  crea*- 
tion  of  the  last  twenty  years.  Their  success  is  no  longer  in  contro- 
versy. Neither  prejudice  nor  ignorance  is  allowed  to  crush  them. 
They  are  regarded  as  a  great  and  beneficent  agency,  which  Govern- 
ments, in  the  exercise  of  a  benignant  guardianship,  are  bound  to  ex- 
ert, in  increasing  the  productions  of  the  earth  and  promoting  the 
welfare  of  the  race.  They  appreciate  the  great  fact,  that  the  surest 
way  to  promote  the  prosperity  of  the  State,  is  to  enlighten  the  indi- 
vidual and  multiply  his  energies.  I  can  only  make  an  approximate 
estimate,  but  there  are  probably  employed  in  all  the  schools  of  Eu- 
rope at  the  present  time,  two  thousand  professors  and  teachers,  and 
fifty  thousand  students  are  in  attendance  upon  them. 
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I  have  said  nothing  relative  to  the  Courses  of  studies,  the  disci- 
pline, or  the  plans,  on  which  the  European  schools  are  conducted.  It 
is  sufficient  to  say  that  the  design  of  them  all,  is  a  mastery  of  the 
physical  sciences  and  practical  arts  that  hear  upon  Agriculture,  and 
the  harmonious  union  of  study  with  lahor.  Their  institutions,  how- 
ever, furnish  no  models  for  us.  The  lower  order  of  schools  in  Ireland 
and  Russia  are  for  the  peasantry,  and  of  a  grade  not  elevated  enough 
to  prove  useful  in  this  country.  The  hest  of  their  colleges  are  de- 
signed for  the  education  of  stewards,  agents  and  teachers,  and  not  for 
proprietors  who  labor  with  their  own  hands,  and  who  combine,  like 
our  countrymen,  all  the  characteristics  of  landlord,  tenant  and  laborer 
in  the  same  man. 

SOME   OBJECTIONS   TO   AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION   ANSWERED. 

The  objections  to  such  institutions  in  this  country  will  be  numer- 
ous, in  spite  of  the  necessity  .for  them.  The  first  question  asked  is, 
"Do  you  expect  to  liberally  educate  the  whole  mass?"  That  is  im- 
possible. But  a  large  proportion — ten  times  as  many  as  now  are — can 
be  highly  educated.  Large  numbers  can  be  rendered  intelligent  cit- 
izens, capable  of  performing  all  their  several  duties,  and  lingering 
prejudices  can  be  eradicated  from  their  minds. 

The  assumption  will  be  made,  that  if  we  need  one  school,  we  need 
an  hundred.  That  is  true.  But  they  are  novel ;  they  must  be  built 
up  gradually;  no  sufficient  teachers  can  be  obtained.  I  doubt  whether 
instructors  could  be  had  for  ten  colleges  in  the  whole  State  of  New- 
York.  No  plans  can  be  thoroughly  successful,  till  a  new  race  of  men 
are  educated  in  these  very  colleges,  for  Professors  and  Teachers. 

The  general  objection,  urged  with  a  singular  dogmatism,  is,  that 
labor  and  study  are  incompatible.  It  is  not  so  in  tender  boyhood, 
where  the  boy  actually  performs  drudgeries,  while  mastering  the  ru- 
diments. It  is  not  so  in  mature  manhood,  where  hundreds  of  men 
not  only  labor  but  support  families,  and  acquire  funds  of  knowledge 
while  engaged  in  manual  toil.  There  is  a  Senator  in  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  who  was  taught  to  read  and  write  after  he  was 
of  age,  and  after  he  was  married.  George  Stephenson,  the  great 
English  engineer,  began  his  career  as  a  breakman,  married  young, 
and  made  nearly  all  of  his  mental  acquisitions  while  pressed  down 
by  crushing  labors.  Indeed,  courage,  thought,  labor  and  study,  se- 
vere and  unremitting,  are  the  only  conditions  of  lofty  success  to  the 
mature  man.  Why  then  this  assumption,  that  labor  and  study  are 
incompatible,  just  at  the  very  period  of  life  when  the  body  is  most 
vigorous,  and  the  mind  most  free  from  anxiety  ?    It  originates  in  % 
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diseased  public  opinion.  It  continues  to  exist  because  no  philosopli- 
ical  plan  of  combining  labor  and  study  has  had  a  fair  trial. 

It  is  true,  that  Manual  Labor  Schools  have  generally  been  unsuc- 
cessful. The  causes  are  evident.  They  have  often  withered  under 
the  frowns  and  incredulity  of  the  public.  Often  the  labor  selected 
has  been  confining  and  fatiguing  toil,  by  no  tie  connected  with  any 
pursuit  in  which  the  heart  was  enlisted.  Often,  too,  labor  has  been 
elective,  one  portion  of  the  students  working  while  others  were  ex- 
empt. Castes  were  inevitable  from  such  incongruity,  and  the  death 
of  such  an  Institution  was  almost  coeval  with  its  inauguration. 

The  Institution  in  Michigan  has  been  in  operation  about  eighteen 
montlis.  Labor  is  there  compulsory  on  all.  So  far,  all  the  labor  has 
been  cheerfully  performed.  Opinion  among  themselves  has  a  power- 
ful influence  in  holding  each  student  to  a  manly  performance  of  all 
his  duties.  Generally,  those  who  are  most  faithful  in  study,  are  fore- 
most in  their  sports  and  foremost  in  their  work  also.  So,  too,  fidelity 
does  not  depend  upon  the  fact,  whether  a  young  man  comes  from  town 
or  country,  but  upon  his  energy  and  intrinsic  manliness.  There  is 
no  shrinking  from  duties,  even  those  which  are  most  offensive  and 
most  severe.  The  farm  was  located  in  a  forest.  Lands  have  been 
reclaimed  by  the  students,  such  as  are  generally  neglected  as  irre- 
claimable. For  eight  months,  except  students  and  those  in  official 
positions,  but  a  single  man — and  he  the  porter  of  the  kitchen — has 
been  regularly  employed  on  the  estate.  All  the  repairs  in  wood  are 
done  by  the  students.  Clearing  and  ditching,  planting  and  harvest- 
ing has  been  done  by  the  students.  All  the  teams  and  stock  are  in 
daily  charge  of  the  students.  A  bridge  has  been  laid  out,  and  erect- 
ed by  the  students.  Circumstances,  a  short  time  since,  deprived  us 
of  every  person  employed  in  the  culinary  department.  With  the  aid 
of  three  or  four  persons,  the  students  performed  all  the  duties  con- 
nected with  that  department,  for  more  than  a  fortnight.  Had  the 
Institution  been  deprived  of  all  external  aid,  the  meals  would  have 
been  well  prepared,  and  punctual  as  usual,  and  the  spectacle  would 
have  been  presented,  of  a  College  of  Students  and  Professors,  entirely 
self-reliant  and  independent.  So  far,  this  is  compatibility  of  labor 
with  study.  I  recently  saw  an  assumption  in  a  public  paper,  that  if 
thirty  institutions  were  started  for  the  purpose,  and  the  compatibility 
of  labor  and  study  was  established  in  a  single  one  of  them,  success 
would  be  a  full  remuneration  for  the  cost  of  the  whole.  I  would  not 
assume  that  it  is  proved  in  Michigan,  but  I  assume  that  in  spite  of 
most  forn^dable  obstacles,  it  is  rapidly  being  demonstrated. 
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The  Institution  has  met  with  trials  and  misfortunes.  It  should 
have  been  located  on  land  thoroughly  subdued — already  a  model  farm. 
An  experiment  sure  to  encounter  the  numberless  difficulties  inevita- 
ble to  all  new  enterprises,  and  sure  to  incur  malignant  opposition 
from  without,  should  have  been  placed  where  all  the  labor  could  be 
made  at  once  interesting  and  attractive.  As  it  is,  the  Institution  is 
compelled  to  suffer  all  the  risks,  toils,  trials,  and  the  diseases — this 
year  sweeping  and  afflictive — of  a  new  country,  such  as  break  down 
the  constitutions,  crush  the  spirits  and  abridge  or  destroy  the  lives  of 
the  first  generation  of  pioneers.  It  may,  therefore,  yet  fail  and  prove 
a  disastrous  experiment.  But  the  philosophy  of  the  plan,  in  many 
vital  points,  is  no  less  vindicated. 

Another  fact  is  already  established  in  the  Institution,  that  the  stu- 
dent makes  more  rapid  intellectual  progress  than  though  he  per- 
formed no  labor  at  all.  The  invigoration  of  body  re-acts  upon  the 
mind,  inspiring  it  with  new  power.  This  should  be,  and  proves  to 
be,  a  natural  necessity. 

It  has  been  urged  against  such  institutions,  that  they  will  be  mere 
receptacles  of  the  sons  of  the  rich,  sent  there  to  become  familiarized 
with  labor  and  the  use  of  tools.  The  exact  reverse  is  the  primary 
design.  The  chief  object  to  be  kept  in  view,  is  to  enlighten  the  toiler 
with  the  truths  of  science,  that  the  man  who  works  with  the  hands 
may  think  with  the  brain.  In  our  experience,  the  very  class  who 
were  destitute  of  early  advantages,  have  sought  the  Institution  most 
eagerly  and  best  appreciated  its  advantages.  A  system  of  labor  has 
been  harmonized  with  a  system  of  study.  The  students  are  credited 
with  their  labor,  three  hours  per  day,  and  assessed  with  their  board  at 
cost.  The  balances  are  struck  each  term,  and  inconsiderable  as  these 
balances  are,  many  students  have  been  compelled  to  leave  and  aban- 
don further  hope  of  education,  because  unable  to  pay  them. 

We  have  discovered  that  great  benefits  result  from  attrition  and 
constant  discussion  among  the  students.  The  farmer  employed  on 
the  estate,  before  he  had  been  there  six  months,  declared  that  he 
would  not  part  with  the  knowledge  he  had  obtained  for  a  thousand 
dollars.  The  continual  exercise  of  mind  and  comparison  of  opinions, 
has  disclosed  to  him  the  nature  of  the  fatal  blunders  which  young 
farmers  copimit,  and  taught  him  how  they  might  be  shunned. 

The  assumption  is  made,  that  a  man  can  learn  nothing  practical  in 
such  a  school.  That  depends  upon  the  discipline.  Our  experience 
is,  that  acquisitions  are  very  rapid  in  this  respect.  But  allow  that  a 
young  man  learned  little  in  mere  handicraft,  the  collateral  education 
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will  far  more  than  repay  the  costs.  His  superior  English  education, 
his  improved  physical  capacities,  his  superior  knowledge  in  regard  to 
food  for  his  family  and  his  stock,  and  the  preservation  of  health,  his 
general  readiness  and  capacity  in  mastering  business  and  executing 
pu])lic  trusts — all  these  acquirements  are  invaluable,  and  can  not  be 
earned  by  the  exercise  of  his  own  faculties  in  any  existing  institution. 

I  met  a  man  last  year,  who  exultingly  declared  that  there  was  but 
one  way  to  hoe,  but  one  way  to  plow,  but  one  way  to  harvest,  and 
books  and  schools  were  therefore  futile.  Fifty  years  ago,  when  the 
traveler  was  seven  or  eight  days  in  making  a  voyage  from  New-York 
to  Albany,  in  a  crazy  sloop,  there  was  but  one  way  to  travel.  Before 
Arkwriuht's  spinning-jenny,  there  was  but  one  way  to  spin.  Before 
Prof  Maury  published  his  Theory  of  Winds  and  Currents,  there  wa» 
but  one  way  to  sail.  The  voyage  from  New- York  to  San  Francisco, 
which  would  formerly  have  taken  six  or  seven  months,  has  been  per- 
formed in  less  than  ninety  days.  Twenty  years  ago  there  was  but  one 
way  to  communicate  with  London;  it  took  three  months.  The  prac- 
ticability is  now  proved  of  dispatching  a  message  from  London  after 
breakfast  and  have  it  arrive  in  New- York  before  daylight.  If  there 
is  but  one  way  to  farm  it,  that  is  a  very  poor  way  which  affords  an 
averacre  crop  of  less  than  eleven  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre  over  such 
a  country  as  we  possess. 

This  same  friend  called  my  attention  to  a  Pennsylvania  German, 
who  could  hardly  read  and  write,  and  had  a  great  contempt  for  papers 
and  books  on  farming,  but  was  the  best  farmer  in  his  neighborhood. 
I  told  him  that  I  thought  this  basket  would  not  hold  water,  and  that 
this  model  farmer  owed  every  thing  to  the  spirit  of  improvement 
abroad.  His  plow  was  a  Troy  plow,  instead  of  the  old  shaky  imple- 
ment, with  wooden  mold-board  sheathed  with  iron,  with  straight 
handles  ti[»ped  with  cow-horns,  which  he  used  when  a  boy.  His  im- 
plements were  mostly  light,  graceful,  elastic  ones,  of  recent  patterns. 
His  fruit  was  budded  and  grafted  from  such  as  his  neighbors  had  im- 
ported from  the  best  nurseries.  Whatever  superior  cattle,  or  sheep, 
or  swine  he  had,  were  obtained  from  neighbors  at  no  extra  cost.  The 
nails  be  shingled  his  house  with  cost  but  one-third  as  much  as  those 
which  his  father  used.  When  he  got  up  in  the  morning,  he  lighted 
his  tire  in  a  second  with  a  friction-match,  instead  of  tugging  ten  min- 
utes with  flint  and  steel  and  tinder-box,  and  he  complacently  com- 
posed himself  to  sleep  at  night  under  sheeting  that  cost  eight  cents 
per  yard,  as  good  as  that  which  cost  fifty  cents  when  he  was  a  child. 
The  story  is  told  of  Plato,  that  having  described  man  to  be  a  biped 
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without  feathers,  Diogenes,  the  cynic,  laid  a  plucked  rooster  before 
him  and  exclaimed,  "  Behold  Plato^s  man ! "  If  our  model  farmer 
was  deprived  of  all  the  benefits  he  had  derived  from  that  progress 
which  he  despised — if  he  was  stripped  of  all  borrow^ed  plumes,  he 
would  be  as  innocent  of  feathers  as  Plato's  man. 

It  is  objected  that  graduates  will  come  forth  from  such  colleges 
crammed  with  all  sorts  of  visionary  notions  and  theories.  The  design 
is  to  efiect  the  contrary  result.  It  is  to  teach  men  to  subordinate  ex- 
perience, and  books  and  speculations,  to  great  natural  laws,  to  learn 
and  acquire  the  tests  by  which  truths  can  be  sifted  from  error.  Let 
me  illustrate.  You  will  hear  men,  even  at  this  day,  defend  the  cus- 
tom of  wintering  animals  under  severe  exposures,  rather  than  stabling 
them.  It  is  an  established  natural  law,  that  vital  heat  is  created  by 
contact  of  the  carbon  of  the  food  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air  existing 
in  the  system  or  inhaled  into  the  lungs,  and  that  the  more  heat,  is 
demanded  by  exposure,  the  more  waste  of  the  animal  and  the  more 
ravenous  consumption  of  food.  Natural  law,  then,  as  well  as  econo- 
my and  humanity,  enjoins  that  cattle  should  be  wintered  in  elean, 
comfortable,  well -ventilated  buildings.  Experience  and  argument 
weigh  nothing  against  a  natural  law. 

A   GREAT   AND   SIGNIFICANT   MOVEMENT. 

But  I  can  not  follow  these  objections  further.  The  earth  revolves 
in  its  orbit  in  obedience  to  law.  The  stone  I  throw  into  the  air  falls 
in  obedience  to  law.  The  circulation  of  the  blood  and  the  operation 
of  the  human  functions,  are  governed  by  law.  Every  thing  blooms 
and  decays  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  in  obedience  to  immutable 
laws.  It  is  the  province  of  science  to  discover  and  elucidate  those 
laws.  It  should  be  the  province  of  Agricultural  education  to  master 
and  enforce  them.  The  work  before  us,  is  a  great  and  significant 
movement — it  may  affect  the  welfare  of  millions.  All  that  is  antici- 
pated by  sanguine  men  may  not  be  realized.  Something  maybe  done 
to  substitute  intelligence  for  ignorance,  energy  for  luck,  health  for 
disease,  and  science  for  chance. 

Institutions  of  the  kind  may  fail.  I  think  many  of  them  will  fail. 
I  understand  that  your  own  Institution,  even  in  its  infancy,  has  been 
subject  to  calumnies  and  criticism,  calculated  to  benumb  public  sym- 
pathy and  paralyze  the  energies  of  its  friends.  There  will  always  bo 
narrow-minded  men,  who  will  gloat  over  every  misfortune,  every  mis- 
take and  every  failure.  Nothing  short  of  inspiration  will  save  men 
from  errors.  But  should  an  hundred  institutions  fail,  there  yet  stand 
your  two  hundred  thousand  young  men  in  New-York  and  eight  or  ten 
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times  fts  many  in  the  whole  Union,  panting  for  education.  There  they 
remain  with  minds  to  educate,  and  physical  capacities  adequate  to 
earning  an  education,  if  chances  were  afforded.  No  facilities  will  be 
provided  for  meeting  a  recognized  demand  of  the  age.  When  I  say  all 
this,  I  do  not  mean  to  decry  the  Common  School  nor  the  University. 
"  To  the  end  that  learning  may  not  perish  in  the  graves  of  our  fore- 
fathers, be  it  ordained  that  a  Free  School  shall  be  maintained  by  every 
fifty  families."  Such  was  that  early  and  significant  ordinance  of  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers,  which  has  performed  so  invaluable  an  agency  in  the 
promotion  of  civilization.  I  was  born  almost  within  hearing  of  the 
wintry  surges  that  beat  upon  Plymouth  Rock.  I  was  educated  in 
one  of  the  most  venerable  institutions  of  New-England,  where  I  could 
look  out  from  my  window  and  see  that  majestic  shaft  rising  upon 
Bunker  Hill,  a  perpetual  monument  to  the  intelligence,  as  well  as  the 
valor  and  patriotism  of  our  forefathers,  and  I  shall  never  cease  to  ap- 
preciate and  defend  all  those  institutions  of  learning,  which  I  was 
taught  to  cherish  around  those  hallowed  spots.  But  another  and  an 
additional  agency  is  now  demanded  for  the  education  of  the  new  man^ 
whom  our  political  condition  has  created,  in  the  use  and  conversion 
of  the  new  modern  physical  sciences,  to  the  highest  purposes  of  prog- 
ress and  civilization,  a  range  of  study  not  possible,  and  never  con- 
templated, when  the  existing  University  was  developed. 

THE   CHIEF   FEATURES   OF  AGRICULTURAL   INSTITUTIONS. 

But  it  is  no  holiday  business  to  establish  such  an  institution  as  I 
have  foreshadowed.  The  farm,  buildings,  laboratory,  library,  muse* 
ums,  stock  and  implements,  must  cost  a  large  sum.  It  must  be  car- 
ried forward  as  an  important  public  object,  and  enlist  general  sympa- 
thy and  support.  What  shall  be  the  chief  features  of  such  institu- 
tions, what  their  matured  organization,  and  what  the  most  eligible 
course  of  studies,  time  must  determine.  It  is  with  diffidence,  there- 
fore, that  I  give  a  mere  skeleton. 

Students  for  admission  should  pass  a  good  examination  in  the 
branches  taught  in  the  best  common  schools. 

The  course  of  study  should  extend  over  a  period  of  four  years  at 
least.  It  should  embrace  a  mastery  of  the  English  language.  Mathe- 
matics, Civil  Engineering,  Chemistry,  Animal  and  Vegetable  Physiol- 
ogy, Entomology,  Botany,  Geology,  Mineralogy,  Meteorology,  the 
Veterinary  Art,  Horticulture,  Political  Economy,  Constitutional  Law, 
Book-keeping,  and  the  application  of  Science  to  the  Mechanic  Arts. 

Testimonials  or  Diplomas  should  be  given  to  those  who  pursue  a 
full  course. 
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Tuition  should  be  free  to  all,  except  to  those  who  do  not  intend  to 
pursue  the  life  of  a  farmer,  or  who  enter  to  remain  for  a  limited  time. 

The  Farm  should  be  in  as  complete  a  state  of  preparation  for  nse 
as  the  lodging-rooms,  books,  laboratory,  or  black  board. 

The  first  Institution  in  a  State  should  have  a  full  corps  of  Profess- 
ors, and  the  Instruction  given  should  be  comprehensive  and  thorough. 

Institutions  should  be  endowed  on  a  permanent  and  independent 
basis,  that  they  may  be  "good  enough  for  the  richest,  and  cheap 
enough  for  the  poorest." 

AID  FROM  PUBLIC  LANDS. 

Impressed  with  the  necessity  of  more  liberal  aid  than  private  indi- 
viduals or  capricious  State  Legislatures  would  be  likely  to  afford,  and 
feeling  that  in  their  infancy  they  must  be  independent  of  popular 
prejudice  or  bigoted  opposition,  earnest  friends  have  looked  with  con- 
fidence to  the  General  Government  for  adequate  grants  of  the  public 
domain  for  endowments.  It  seemed  fit  that  Institutions,  the  success 
of  which  must  enure  to  the  national  benefit,  should  be  a  subject  of 
national  encouragement.  Accordingly  the  Bill  introduced  by  Mr. 
Morrill,  of  Vermont,  and  sustained  by  an  impregnable  array  of 
facts  and  argument,  in  a  speech  delivered  by  him,  and  Mr.  Wal- 
BRIDGe's  Report  from  the  minority  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Lands,  passed  the  House  of  Representatives  at  the  last  session,  by  a 
majority  of  five  votes.  Seven  members  of  the  House  from  the  State 
of  New -York  voted  against  it.  It  now  awaits  the  action  of  the  Sen- 
ate at  the  approaching  session.  The  bill  proposes  to  grant  to  the 
several  States,  ''for  the  benefit  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic 
Arts,"  twenty  thousand  acres  of  land  for  each  Senator  and  Repre- 
sentative, to  which  each  State  is  entitled.  Ten  per  cent,  of  the  grant 
can  be  used  for  the  purchase  of  farms,  but  none  of  it  can  be  con- 
verted to  the  erection  of  buildings.  By  reference  to  the  latest  Re- 
port of  the  General  Land  Oftice,  it  appears  that  we  recently  possessed 
1,088,792,498  acres  of  unsold  public  domain.  The  grant  proposed  by 
the  bill  in  question  does  not  amount  to  two-thirds  of  one  per  cent. 
Can  any  one  doubt  that  our  great  landed  inheritance  would  be  en- 
hanced in  value  ten  times  that  per  centage,  by  the  creation  of  a  cor- 
don of  Colleges  throughout  the  States,  where  those  studies  are  taught 
which  conspire  to  render  men  more  enlightened  tillers  of  the  soil? 

From  a  report  in  1854,  it  appears  that  an  aggregate  of  4,060,704 
acres  of  land  had  been  granted  to  fifteen  States  of  the  Union,  for  the 
endowment  of  Universities.  More  than  60,000,000  of  acres  have  been 
appropriated  to  the  establishment  of  Common  Schools.     It  seems  to 
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have  become  the  unquestioned  policy  of  the  Government  to  set  apart 
a  portion  of  the  Public  Lands,  as  a  sacred  fund,  for  the  education  of 
men,  who  and  whose  posterity  are  to  inhabit  them.  Surely,  if  it  is  a 
legitimate  use  of  the  lands,  to  devote  them  to  the  promotion  of  Pro- 
fessional and  Classical  learning,  for  still  more  powerful  reasons,  jus- 
tice and  expediency  demand  a  share  of  them  for  instruction  of  men 
in  tlioso  Sciences  and  Arts  which  bear  directly  upon  Industrial  and 
especially  Agricultural  pursuits.  We  support  two  National  Schools 
for  instruction  of  men  in  the  Arts  of  destruction.  Let  something  be 
done  for  the  support  of  schools  for  instruction  in  the  Arts  of  produc- 
tion. Public  sentiment  seems  so  irresistible  in  favor  of  this  measure, 
that  we  may  rationally  hope  for  its  success,  and  the  consequent  liberal 
endowment  of  one  Industrial  or  Agricultural  College,  at  least,  in  each 
of  the  States  of  the  Union. 

Farmers  of  New-York!  I  trust  you  will  return  to  your  homes  im- 
pressed deeply  with  the  lessons  which  this  great  exhibition  of  science, 
industry  and  skill  conveys.  It  is  a  great  law  pervading  all  life,  that 
like  produces  like.  Let  every  farmer  be  stimulated  to  improve  all 
around  him.  Let  him  have  the  best  horses,  and  the  best  cattle,  the 
best  sliccp  and  the  best  swine,  the  best  wheat  and  the  best  corn,  the 
best  fruit  and  the  best  vegetables,  the  best  implements  of  every  kind. 
Pvetain  the  best,  and  live  upon  it.  Sell  the  poorest.  Possess  nothing 
wliicli  is  too  good  for  your  own  family.  Let  your  homes  be  the  homes 
of  taste,  as  well  as  the  homes  of  abundance.  Plant  the  orchard,  that 
it  may  rain  its  abundance  at  your  feet.  Let  the  fragrance  of  flower? 
fill  the  air  about  your  dwellings,  and  the  vine  clamber  and  twine 
aroniid  your  doorways.  Push  away  the  dingy  curtains  that  hang  like 
a  p:»ll  over  tli«  windows,  and  throw  open  that  somber  parlor,  hereto* 
fore  used  only  for  weddings  and  funerals.  When  the  wintry  storms 
begin  to  rage  without,  kindle  the  blazing  fire,  and  let  its  cheerful  glow 
encourage  social  intercourse.  If  addicted  to  the  use  of  tobacco  and 
strong  drinks,  abandon  them.  The  money  saved  in  five  years  would 
carpet  your  houses,  crowd  your  shelves  with  choice  books,  and  adorn 
your  walls  with  pictures.  Thus  you  will  make  your  homes  more  at- 
tractive to  your  sons,  than  the  tavern,  the  village,  or  doubtful  associa- 
tions. Educate  all  your  children,  male  and  female,  as  thoroughly  as 
your  opportunities  allow,  and  retain  the  most  promising  at  home,  to 
cheer,  to  dignify  and  to  ennoble  your  own  calling. 

Those  are  your  private  and  your  social  duties,  but  remember  that 
you  have  wider  responsibilities.  You  have  duties  to  the  past,  duties 
to   the  present,  duties  to  the  future.     Transmit  the  share  of  earth 
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whicli  you  have  inherited,  improved  and  embellished  by  your  labor 
and  taste.  Remember  that  the  character  impressed  upon  this  genera- 
tion molds  the  future  communities  who  succeed  you.  The  surges  of 
migration  westward  are  pouring  on  without  abatement — 

"Multitudes,  like  which  the  populous  North 
Poured  never  from  her  frozen  loins,  to  pass 
Rhene  or  the  Danau,  when  her  barbarous  sons 
Came  like  a  deluge  on  the  South." 

Every  improvement  calculated  to  abridge  labor,  increases  means  of 
subsistence  and  multiplies  population.  The  Atlantic  Telegraph  itself 
"annihilates  time  and  space,"  brings  men  into  close  communion,  and 
invites  fresh  hordes  to  our  shores  from  the  other  hemisphere.  That 
population  mingles  with  our  own,  and  for  the  character  of  the  blended 
race  and  their  Institutions,  even  to  the  Pacific  shores,  this  generation 
and  this  community,  are  in  part  responsible.  Assist  to  encircle  the 
continent,  therefore,  not  with  Railroads  only,  not  with  Telegraphs 
only,  but  with  all  the  Institutions  and  sentiments  of  a  glorious  civili- 
zation, electric  with  the  vital  current  of  human  freedom.  And  re- 
member that  the  proud  spectacle  of  an  educated  people^  dominant  over 
tlie  continent,  will  never  be  realized,  unless  some  additional  means 
are  devised  to  educate  the  whole  youth  of  the  rural  population. 


THE   OAKS   OF   ENGLAND. 


Op  some  of  the  most  remarkable  oaks  in  England,  Sir  W. 
^ESymonde  computes  the  Parliament  Oak,  in  Clipston  Park, 

as  fifteen  hundred  years  old.  This  park  existed  before  the 
Conquest,  and  belongs  to  the  Duke  of  Portland.  The  tallest  oak  was 
the  same  nobleman's  property ;  it  was  called  the  Duke's  Walking 
Stick,  and  was  higher  than  Westminster  Abbey.  The  largest  oak  in 
England  is  the  Calthorpe  Oak,  Yorkshire ;  it  measures  seventy-eight 
feet  in  circumference,  at  the  ground.  The  Three  ^hires  Oak,  at 
Workshop,  is  called  so  from  forming  parts  of  the  counties  of  York, 
Nottingham  and  Derby.  This  oak  had  the  greatest  expanse  of  any 
recorded  in  this  island,  dropping  over  seven  hundred  and  seventy- 
seven  square  yards.  The  most  productive  oak  was  that  of  Gelenos, 
in  Monmouthshire,  felled  in  1818.  The  bark  brought  $200,  and  its 
timber  8G70.  In  the  mansion  of  Tredegar  Park,  Monmouthshire, 
there  is  said  to  be  a  room  forty-two  feet  long  and  twenty-seven  feet 
broad,  the  floor  and  wainscoat  of  which  were  the  product  of  a  single 
tree — an  oak  grown  on  the  estate. 
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NITROGEN  — ITS   UTILITY. 


On  this  highly  important  subject,  the  Scientific  American  aptly  sayg: 
"  Nearly  every  person  is  aware  that  a  watch  without  a  regulator  would 
be  of  very  little  use ;  sometimes  it  would  be  too  slow,  and  although  it 
would  go,  it  would  not  keep  time.  Those  who  have  seen  a  steam- 
engine  might  have  noticed  a  part  shaped  thus :  y,  with  two  balls 
twirling  around  on  the  end  of  it — this  is  the  regulator.  The  power 
of  steam  was  known  long  before  Watt's  great  invention,  but  there 
was  no  method  of  regulating  it;  for  sometimes  it  would  run  like  a 
mill,  and  at  others  it  would  go  as  slow  as  the  pendulum  of  a  large 
clock.  Hence,  we  clearly  see  the  value  of  a  mechanical  regulator, 
and  from  it  we  can  judge  by  analogy  of  the  utility  of  a  chemical  reg- 
ulator— such  as  nitrogen.  The  etherial  fluid  surrounding  the  earth, 
which  we  call  air,  is  the  source  of  a  terrific  power — oxygen,  and  were 
it  not  for  the  regulator — nitrogen — that  is  mixed  with  it,  all  the 
operations  of  nature  which  is  dependent  upon  air,  would  go  at  a  ve- 
locity so  frightful  as  to  defy  description.  If  a  candle  were  lighted,  it 
would  instantly  be  burned  out;  if  a  fire  were  lighted  in  a  grate,  not 
only  the  fuel,  but  the  whole  iron  range,  bars,  trivet  and  all,  would  be 
consumed.  Life,  instead  of  extending  to  three  score  years  and  ten, 
would  probably  terminate  in  a  week.  We  can  thus  perceive  how 
much  we  are  indebted  to  the  Divine  Controller  of  the  universe,  who, 
in  giving  the  air  the  power — oxygen — gave  also  the  regulator — nitro- 
gen. The  air  contains  four  parts  of  nitrogen  to  one  of  oxygen,  so 
that  when  we  breathe,  we  inspire  nitrogen  in  much  greater  propor- 
tion than  we  do  oxygen  ;  yet,  singular  enough,  this  gas — nitrogen — 
has  no  direct  action  upon  our  lives;  but  it  is  perfectly  inert;  and  it 
is  this  singular  quality  of  nitrogen  which  renders  it  so  very  remark- 
able. Chemists  can  not,  by  any  straitforward  process,  make  it  unite 
with  any  other  substance.  It  is  a  perfect  "bachelor"  or  "old  maid" 
among  the  elements.  Nevertheless,  it  does  succumb  to  some  of  Na- 
ture's laws,  for  when  the  lightning  flashes  through  the  sky,  we  find 
nitrogen  united  with  oxygen.  A  salt  of  ammonia  is  then  produced; 
this  the  rain  brings  to  the  earth;  plants  absorb  it,  and  animals  eat 
thereof.  Finally,  we  find  nitrogen  as  one  of  the  constituents  of  ani- 
mal tissue.  True,  however,  to  its  character,  nitrogen,  the  moment  it 
has  ceased  to  be  under  the  influence  of  the  vital  principles,  endeav- 
ors, as  it  were,  to  again  become  free." 
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THE    PEOPLE'S    COLLEGE— ANOTHER    EXPERIMENT- 
PRESIDENT  HOPKINS'S  ADDRESS. 


This  College  is  another  experiment  based  upon  tlie  idea  tliat  is  gain- 
ing breadth,  if  not  strength  in  the  public  mind,  that  our  colleges  have 
not  kept  pace  with  the  advancement  of  Physical  Science,  during  the 
last  half  century. 

Whatever  the  implication  may  be,  we  do  not  conclude  that  those 
who  contend  for  a  radical  change,  charge  that  these  sciences  have  not 
been  mastered  and  taught  theoretically,  at  least,  in  all  our  older  in- 
stitutions. The  names  of  Webster,  Silliman,  Hitchcock,  Emmons, 
and  Adams  are  too  familiar  to  every  lover  of  science  to  assume  a  posi- 
tion so  untenable  and  invidious.  But  when  taking  into  account  the 
limited  time  the  young  man  is  under  tuitional  discipline  and  that  his 
main  business  there  is  studi/,  the  question  is,  whether  our  College  cur- 
ricula are  not  crowded  too  full  of  ancient  and  dead  languages,  vehicles 
of  mythological  and  dead  thoughts,  to  the  exclusion  of  those  sciences 
in  their  facts  and  principles,  more  practical  and  equally  adapted  to  the 
expansion  and  discipline  of  all  the  mental  powers.  This  is  the  ques- 
tion which  is  now  agitating  the  popular  mind — \vestern  mind,  more 
especially.  Here  the  God  of  nature  has,  with  a  munificent  hand,  sup- 
plied the  conditions  of  matter  and  strongest  motives  to  industry. 
Where  will  you  find  such  broad  and  fertile  fields,  so  easily  tilled  and 
yielding  such  bountiful  returns  to  the  husbandman,  as  the  West  affords? 
Contemplate  her  broad  prairies,  her  woodlands,  rivers,  and  inexhaust- 
ible mines  of  coal.  Yet  among  the  scores  of  Universities  and  Colleges 
that  have  sprung  up  on  this  vast  domain  during  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century,  through  the  beneficence  of  the  State  and  eastern  charity,  no 
regard  has  been  paid  to  these  facts;  no  modification  in  the  usual  rou- 
tine of  studies.  The  same  beaten  track  is  to  be  pursued  whether  you 
plant  colleges  upon  the  desert,  the  sea-shore,  or  the  fat  and  arable 
lands,  within  the  jurisdiction  of  a  Sovereignty,  whose  subjects  are 
serfs  or  freemen.  The  implied  end  has  been,  to  educate  for  a  specific 
object  a  limited  number.  The  lawyer  to  manage  the  business  of  an 
uneducated  people,  the  physician  to  officiate  nostrums,  and  the  divine 
to  inculcate  morals,  after  the  man  has  grown  up  in  ignorance  of  all 
ethical  principles. 

We  remarked  at  the  outset  that  the  People's  College  was  another 
experiment;  by  which  we  mean,  it  is  not  a  pioneer  in  the  broad  field 
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of  adventure.     The  success  is  far  more  doubtful,  than  its  failure  in 
thoi?e  features  that  render  it  distinctive  in  its  character. 

We  will  admit  that  the  movers  in  this  enterprise  have,  to  the  best 
of  their  ability,  counted  the  cost  and  counted  on  their  host;  so  did 
we.  That  they  are  patriotic,  disinterested,  self-sacrificing,  earnest 
men,  who  have  put  their  hands  to  the  plow,  with  the  full  determina- 
tion not  to  look  back,  or  stop  till  their  most  sanguine  hopes  are  real- 
ized; so  were  we — we  devoted  our  all;  even  our  sacred  honor.  And 
though  we  have  met  with  obstacles  of  a  kind,  and  in  quarters  we  did 
not  anticipate,  it  is  demonstrable  that  we  have  approximated  nearer 
the  consummation  of  our  hopes,  than  any  other  similar  institution  in 
the  land. 

Hence  we  have  been  curious  to  know  what  the  projectors  of  the 
People's  College  contemplated  in  their  prospective  plans  of  operation  ; 
if  possible,  that  we  might  gain  here  valuable  hints,  after  ten  years  of 
chequered  experience.  That  prospectus  has  gone  forth  to  the  world. 
They  are  already  out  upon  the  great  sea  of  uncertainty.  What  im- 
provements have  they  made  upon  their  predecessors?  Though  they 
profess  that  the  agricultural  and  other  industrial  pursuits  shall  be  a 
loading  object  of  the  College,  yet  we  find  the  branches  to  be  taught  set 
forth  in  the  following  order.  "Pure  and  mixed  mathematics,  Ancient 
anil  Modern  Lanuages — i.  e.,  Greek,  Latin,  German  and  French — His- 
tory, Geography,  Esthetics,  Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy.'*  These 
studies  are  to  be  pursued  mainly  for  the  sake  of  discipline.  So  say 
the  Directors.  Thus  far  there  is  nothing  peculiar;  only  we  had  sup- 
posed that  in  all  the  foregoing  branches  much  was  to  be  gained  be- 
side mere  discipline,  especially  in  the  study  of  Mental  and  Moral 
IMiilosophy.  Furthermore,  the  Trustees  say  their  design  is  to  qual- 
ify their  graduates  for  the  practical  duties  of  life  and  furnish  the 
means  of  elevating  labor.  In  subservience  to  their  design,  the  stu- 
dent on  his  part  is  required  to  master  text-books  on  Geology,  Bot- 
any, Chemistry,  Entomology,  Anatomy,  Physiology  and  the  Natural 
Sciences  in  general,  including  Architecture  and  Civil  Engineering, 
Thus  far,  again,  there  is  nothing  unique  or  peculiar,  more  than  in 
Harvard,  Yale  or  Williams,  or  the  one  over  which  we  have  the  honor 
of  presiding.  But  there  is  something  more  than  this;  and  what? 
They  are  to  be  instructed  practically  in  making  bridges,  roads,  analyz- 
ing and  actually  manipulating  the  soil,  etc.  Moreover  there  are  to  be 
workshops  of  model  arrangements  and  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  sur- 
rounding country  are  to  come  and  learn  wisdom.  Here  are  to  be 
gathered  the  finest  specimens  of  mechanism  and  choicest  varieties  of 
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trees,  fruits,  grapes,  roots,  etc.  This  is  all  well;  well  in  theory;  ex- 
celsior! on  paper.  With  such  a  prospectus  in  hand,  President  Hop- 
kins was  invited  to  make  an  address  at  the  laying  of  the  corner-stone 
of  the  mammoth  edifice — an  edifice  only  commensurate  with  such  stu- 
pendous designs.  We  conjecture  his  task  was  somewhat  emharrass- 
ing.  He  could  not  consistently,  or  charitahly,  say  any  thing  tliat 
should  dampen  the  glowing  ardor,  or  lesson  the  faith  or  zeal  of  the 
movers  in  so  glorious  an  enterprise.  Neither  could  the  speaker,  out 
of  any  desire  to  be  found  in  sympathy  entire  with  those  whose  strong 
feelings  may  have  biased  their  cooler  judgment,  say  things  opposed  to 
his  own  conviction  of  truth.  And  here  we  would  once  and  for  all 
subscribe  to  the  views  set  forth  in  the  address :  characterized  as  it  is 
throughout  by  clear  analysis,  sound  judgment  and  wisdom,  learned 
in  the  school  of  experience. 

Assuming  the  position  that  the  Bible  is  to  be  made  the  corner-stone 
of  the  institution,  the  postulate  is  that  "only  by  the  light  of  its  prin- 
ciples, and  through  a  participation  in  its  spirit,  is  there  permanent 
progress  for  man — for  the  race."  An  appeal  is  made  to  history,  to 
show  "that  no  nation  has  reached  the  true  conceptions  of  human 
rights,  the  true  conceptions  of  liberty  in  its  relations  to  law,  or  at- 
tained any  civilization  worthy  the  name,  independent  of  the  teachings 
of  this  Inspired  Volume.  Hence  in  all  new  undertakings,  we  should 
ascertain  what  is  necessary  to  a  state  of  society  at  once  stable  and 
progressive.  This  point  was  urged  at  length  with  clearness,  earnest- 
ness, and  force.  The  address  then  proceeds:  "So  far  as  the  object  of 
the  College  is,  first,  to  give  a  liberal  education,  and,  second,  to  make 
it  accessible  to  all,  it  proposes  only  what  has  been  successfully  carried 
into  execution  in  all  the  older  colleges  of  the  land." 

By  a  liberal  education  is  meant  that  which  aims  at  the  symmetrical 
expansion  and  discipline  of  all  the  human  faculties.  The  term  liberal 
is  used  in  contradistinction  to  specific,  or  professional. 

Therefore  if  the  People's  College  is  distinctive,  or  in  advance  of 
other  institutions,  it  is  this  latter  feature  which  makes  it  so.  It  looks 
to  the  supplementing  of  the  youth's  profession  or  art,  whatever  it  may 
be.  When  he  has  got  through  the  People's  College,  he  is  ready  to 
take  to  himself  a  wife  and  commence  living  at  once.  So  thought  we; 
and  we  still  think  it  is  "  a  consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished."  So 
we  purchased  grounds,  made  roads,  constructed  arches  and  a  bridge, 
planted  hedges,  staked  out  our  grounds  for  a  Botanical  garden,  en- 
closing twenty  acres,  artistically  arranged,  for  fruitage  and  flowers, 
garden  and  grove,  terrace  and  lawn,  and  in  the  center  a  lakelet  of 
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surpassing  beauty  and  on  its  banks  a  temple  of  arts,  and  this  at  a  cost 
of  not  less  than  twenty  thousand  dollars ;  not  less  than  one  hundred 
acres  enclosed  with  a  hedge  of  Osage  Orange  to-day  flourishing  and 
healthy — and  yet  we  have  not  realized  our  expectations.  The  Col- 
lege proper  runs  on  successfully;  a  noble  College;  but  nothing  to  at- 
tract the  attention  of  the  stranger  more  than  other  colleges  unless  it 
be  the  spaciousness  of  our  ornamented  grounds. 

What  is  the  cause  of  your  failure,  do  you  ask?  Is  not  such  an 
institution  needed?  Does  not  the  very  plan  commend  itself  to  every 
lover  of  his  country  and  race?  To  the  latter  question,  President  Hop- 
kins answers  emphatically  in  the  affirmative.  We  answer,  yes.  The 
wonderful  discoveries  in  Physical  Science  during  the  last  half  century 
demand  that  there  should  be  some  change  in  the  routine  of  studies. 
Many  reasons  are  brought  forward  to  demonstrate  why  the  Natural 
Sciences  should  take  preference  of  the  dead  languages.  They  seem  to 
quicken  the  perceptions,  and  intensify  the  thirst  after  truth  and  prao- 
ticalizc  the  thoughts,  by  accelerating  a  knowledge  of  things  instead 
of  mere  words,  or  at  most  abstract  definitions  and  notions. 

The  difficulties  to  be  taken  into  account  are  : 

First.  Tbe  outlay.  The  outlay  in  the  founding  of  the  ordinary  col- 
lege is  no  inconsiderable  sum.  Some  of  these  institutions  that  Avent 
into  operation  under  the  most  favorable  auspices,  twenty  years  since, 
are  still  crippled  and  hampered  for  the  want  of  means.  Some  that 
can  date  back  a  half  century,  are  to-day  begging  or  pleading  for  en- 
dowments. But  an  Institutioi^  purporting  to  be  in  fact  a  University 
needs  a  much  larger  revenue  to  accomplish  any  thing  worthy  the  name. 

Second.  Endowments  are  necessary  to  carry  on  the  Institution. 
There  must  be  a  great  number  of  Professors,  Tutors,  Actuaries, 
Agents.  Think  of  the  multiplicity  of  utensils,  including  agricultural 
implements,  and  shop  tools.  We  can  imagine  what  the  answer  will 
be.  But,  1st,  you  can  not  depend  upon  the  tuition  of  the  young  men 
to  meet  the  liabilities  that  must  be  incurred.  It  will  be  but  a  drop  in 
the  ocean.  2nd.,  you  can  not  depend  upon  the  generosity  of  the 
public.  The  time  has  not  come,  when  the  public  are  ready  to  invest 
their  means  or  bestow  their  liberalities  in  this  direction. 

Our  experience  has  been,  that  men  are  more  ready  to  invest  in  rail- 
roads, banks,  turnpikes,  western  lands,  than  in  educating  mind,  en- 
lightening ignorance,  giving  dignity  to  labor,  and  encouraging  honor- 
able industry,  and  thus  qualifying  the  sovereign  people  for  those  re- 
sponsibilities that  are  pressing  with  fearful  weight  upon  this  whole 

nation  to-day,  as  in  no  former  period  in  the  history  of  the  Bepublic. 
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Not  only  so,  but  observation  has  taught  us,  that  men  will  cheer- 
fully submit  to  the  loss  of  thousands  in  almost  any  scheme  that 
promises  a  return  in  money,  while  a  few  dollars,  when  the  product  is 
to  be  realized  in  an  increased  intelligence  for  the  public  good,  becomes 
a  task  too  heavy  to  be  borne.  And  if  their  most  sanguine  hopes  are 
not  realized  at  the  very  outset,  it  is  cause  of  sadness  and  mourning 
without  remedy.  The  time  has  not  come.  We  do  not  say  the  time 
has  not  come  to  plant  deep  the  foundations  of  such  institutions;  but 
the  time  has  not  come,  when  there  will  be  a  generous  and  general  re- 
sponse to  meet  the  demands  that  will  be  made.  We  say  again,  cast  up 
the  expense  of  carrying  on  such  an  institution  and  then  add  fifty  per 
cent,  to  the  footing  up,  and  where  is  the  money  coming  from?  And 
here  you  may  see  a  valid  reason  why  our  older  seminaries  do  not 
lengthen  their  cords  and  strengthen  their  stakes:  it  is  not  because 
they  do  not  appreciate  the  growing  wants  of  the  country ;  the  sinews 
of  war  and  education  are  wanting.  Radical  changes,  without  count- 
ing the  cost,  are  experiments  at  best,  and  often  dangerous.  It  is 
easy  to  pull  down,  but  not  so  easy  to  build  up  again  on  a  broader 
foundation. 

Third.  It  will  not  do  to  rely  upon  an  income  from  the  farm  or  the 
shop,  to  meet  these  current  expenses.  Have  we  not  reliable  data  on 
which  to  base  such  a  conclusion?  Is  not  the  soil  in  the  rich  valleys, 
and  on  the  plateaus  and  hill -sides  of  the  Miamies,  equally  productive 
with  that  of  New- York  or  Michigan  ?  Can  we  not  boast  a  climate 
equally  adapted  to  every  variety  of  cereal,  vegetable  and  fruit?  Does 
not  the  luscious  Catawba  cover  our  hill-sides  and  slopes^  unkilled  by 
the  winter's  cold  ?  Does  not  our  contiguity  to  a  large  city  furnish 
advantages  of  commerce  that  an  inland  locality  can  not?  The  Queen 
City  is  one  immense  show-case  of  the  finest  specimens  of  mechanism 
on  the  continent.  And  it  is  easy  to  learn  where  and  how  they  are 
elaborated  to  almost  faultless  perfection,  and  but  a  pleasant  walk  to 
go  to  the  very  spot. 

Fourth.  Neither  will  it  do  to  anchor  many  or  too  sanguine  expect- 
ations in  that  uncertain  mooring,  "Manual  Labor."  The  wrecks  of 
many  a  stately  ship  are  rotting  upon  our  shores,  that  broke  from  the 
same  moorings,  when  exposed  to  nothing  but  the  ordinary  casualties  of 
time.  We  have  no  disposition  to  enter  upon  any  controversy  on  this 
subject,  that  has  already  been  the  procuring  cause  of  many  a  broken 
lancet  and  the  "  knights  of  the  shovel  and  the  hoe,"  for  students,  came 
worsted  from  the  field.  Passing  by  the  meager  support  it  might  ftur- 
nish  some  voung  man,  as  a  means  of  healthful  exercise,  it  is  not  to  be 
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relied  upon  as  a  general  principle  even  here.  Admitting  that  the  stu- 
dent does  need  "  adequate  corporeal  exercise,"  it  does  not  follow  that 
the  end  desired  is  to  be  attained  by  mere  muscular  action.  Man  is  not 
a  mere  machine,  or  "lump  of  reasoning  clay.**  He  has  susceptibilities 
of  emotion,  of  love,  of  hope  and  joy.  These  are  so  many  life-valves, 
health-valves,  which  the  Beneficent  Creator  has  implanted,  for  relief 
to  the  over-taxed  brain -toiler.  When  we  talk  of  exercise,  he  must  be 
regarded  in  relation  to  these  constituents  of  his  being.  Muscular  ex- 
ercise, without  calling  into  play  these  feelings,  will  never  subserve  the 
purpose  of  healthful  relaxation.  To  compel  a  young  man  to  the  corn 
field,  or  the  shop,  to  perform  a  given  task,  contrary  to  his  real  inclina- 
tion, in  our  judgment,  does  not  attain  the  object.  It  is  work,  not  play. 
He  does  it  from  no  pleasurable  impulse,  but  from  constraint.  To 
make  exercise  useful,  it  must  be  voluntary.  Compulsion  defeats  the 
object.  Still  if  you  can  throw  around  it  such  attractions,  that  stu- 
dents will  feel  the  same  freedom  and  buoyancy  of  spirits,  as  when 
they  go  to  the  ball-ground  or  gymnasium,  we  shall  be  heartily  glad 
and  feci  that  a  new  epoch  has  dawned  upon  our  earth.  To  do  this  it 
appears  to  us  that  all  classes  must  be  induced  to  put  their  hands  to 
the  "shovel  and  the  hoe,"  rich  as  well  as  poor,  and  this  for  many 
reasons  not  necessary  to  mention  at  this  time.  Our  main  position, 
however,  is,  that  you  can  not  depend  upon  the  products  of  such  labor 
to  carry  on  the  Institution. 

Fifth.  But  one  hope  remains  as  we  can  see,  in  addition  to  personal 
liberality,  the  rich  giving  of  their  surplus  and  the  poor  of  what  they 
can  spare  from  their  scanty  store  ;  the  Legislature  of  the  Empire  State 
must  allow  you  to  make  heavy  drafts  of  ten  and  twenty  thousand  per 
year  upon  the  treasury  till  you  are  fairly  under  way.  Here  you  have 
hope.  No  state  has  been  more  generous.  In  this  direction  we  have 
as  yet  supplicated  in  vain.  We  are  "faint,  yet  pursuing."  The 
^'liberal  education''  we  intend  to  furnish.  Our  Halls  are  yet  full  of 
robust,  enthusiastic  sons  of  the  West  and  South,  gathered  from  twelve 
different  states.  We  love  to  cherish  the  belief  that  in  intellectual 
and  moral  prowess,  they  will  not  suffer  in  comparison  with  an  equal 
number  collected  from  any  other  section  of  the  land. 

And  though  there  may  be  too  many  Colleges  springing  into  exist- 
ence at  this  eventful  era,  we  welcome  the  People's  College  and  would 
extend  the  right  hand  of  fellowship,  and  give  them  a  broad  place 
among  the  noble  fraternity,  whose  prayer  and  effort  is,  a  civilization 
intellectual,  moral  and  practical,  commensurate  with  the  growing 
wants  of  the  whole  country.  C.  N.  M. 
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LAKE  PEPIN,  WISCONSIN. 


The  center  of  the  North  American  Continent  is  a  region  of  yast  and 
numberless  lakes,  divided  into  three  distinct  systems.  One  of  these 
systems — consisting  of  the  Lakes  Superior,  Michigan,  Huron,  Erie  and 
Ontario — empties  its  waters  by  an  easterly  course  into  the  Atlantio 
Ocean,  through  the  Kiver  St.  Lawrence.  Another  of  these  systems — 
consisting  of  Kainy  Lake,  Lake  of  the  Woods,  and  the  lacustrine 
chain  which  forms  our  northern  boundary,  between  Superior  and  the 
latitude  of  49^,  Lac  Traverse,  Ottertail  Lake,  and  the  many  others  out 
of  which  flows  the  Red  River  of  the  north — is  united  in  Lake  Winnie 
peg,  which  empties  its  waters  by  a  northerly  course  into  Hudson's  Bay. 
The  third  and  last  of  these  systems  comprehends  the  ten  thousand 
lakes,  large  and  small,  named  and  nameless,  which,  dotting  with  beau- 
ty the  State  of  Minnesota,  empties  its  waters  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
through  the  Mississippi  river.  This  last  undine  region,  composed  of 
gently  sloping  prairies,  graceful  groves,  quiet  sheets  of  crystal  water 
and  sparkling  streams,  abounding  in  wild  fruits,  game  and  fish,  was 
the  favored  home  of  the  Indian.  Its  fertile  soil,  unlimited  mill-power 
and  well  distributed  forests,  fit  it  equally  well  for  the  abode  of  the 
white  man's  civilization. 

About  a  hundred  miles  below  the  point  where  the  Mississippi 
dashes  in  turbulent  grandeur  over  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony  and  re- 
ceives the  tribute  of  Minnehaha's  laughing  waters,  the  river  rests  for 
the  last  time,  before  resuming  its  unbroken  current  to  the  Gulf,  on 
the  bosom  of  Lake  Pepin,  the  last  as  well  as  the  largest  of  the  sys- 
tems to  which  it  belongs. 

This  Lake  has  a  length  of  about  twenty-five  miles,  and  a  width 
varying  from  two  miles  to  four.  It  has  deep  water;  the  depth  in 
some  places  exceeding  one  hundred  feet.  The  shores  are  overhung 
with  bold  cliffs,  except  where  the  receding  bluffs  encircle  broad  yal- 
leys,  which  lay  in  gentle  terraces  along  the  water's  side.  One  of  these 
cliffs  has  been  made  famous  in  song  and  story  as  the  Maiden's  Rock, 
from  which  the  Dacota  girl — Winona — leaped  into  the  arms  of  death, 
rather  than  yield  herself  to  the  arms  of  a  powerful,  wealthy  but  hated 
suitor.  Opposite  this  classic  rock,  on  the  west  or  Minnesota  side,  the 
Valley  of  Lake  Pepin  extends  for  ten  miles.  With  an  average  breadth 
of  three  miles  from  the  shore  to  the  bluffs  of  the  most  fertile  land, 
scattered  over  with  groves,  and  watered  by  trout-streams  and  abun- 
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dant  springs,  this  valley  presents  the  cheerful  front  of  four  villages  to 
the  passing  traveler.  Their  white  houses,  modest  spires  and  wreaths 
of  escaping  steam — all  the  growth  of  the  last  three  years — indicate  that 
before  long  a  continuous  town  will  adorn  the  shore  from  Point-no- 
Point — the  Cliff  which  overhangs  the  town  of  Westervelt — to  the 
Bluffs,  which,  below  Lake  City,  come  back  to  the  water. 

The  rare  advantages  of  lake  and  prairie,  and  almost  mountain 
scenery,  are  here  united  with  extraordinary  fertility  of  soil  and  the 
splendid  navigation  of  a  great  river.  Any  one  of  these  advantages 
are  sufficient  to  attract  settlement  in  new  countries.  It  was  necessary 
that  they  should  all  contribute  to  make  a  spot  which  should  be  with- 
out an  equal  or  a  parallel  in  the  broad  limits  of  the  United  States. 

Six  steamboats  pass  daily  through  the  Lake,  transporting  the  com- 
merce between  the  cities  of  St.  Louis,  Galena,  Dubuque,  Prarie  da 
Chien  and  La  Crosse,  below,  and  St.  Paul  above.  A  small  steamer 
plies  twice  a  day  as  a  passenger  and  package  express  between  the 
towns  on  the  Lake  shore. 

The  logs  and  lumber  of  the  vast  pine  regions  of  the  St.  Croix,  and 
Upper  Mississippi,  descend  with  the  current  to  the  head  of  the  Lake, 
and  are  there  rafted  and  arranged  for  being  towed  through  by  steam- 
boats, two  of  which  find  regular  employment  in  the  business.  An  un- 
limited supply  of  lumber  of  all  qualities  for  the  home  demand,  is  fur- 
nished by  the  six  or  seven  mills  which  are  located  at  the  various  suit- 
able sites  on  the  shore. 

A  heavy  forest  of  Oaks,  Sugar  Maple,  Ash,  Walnut  and  Linn, 
comes  to  the  lake  on  the  Wisconsin  side,  while  on  the  western  side, 
the  broad  prairie  extends  to  the  very  brink  of  the  Cliffs,  a  table-land 
elevated  more  than  four  hundred  feet  above  the  river-level. 

The  soil  of  the  valley  is  black  and  sandy,  upon  a  gravel  foundation. 
It  warms  quickly  in  the  spring,  and  relieves  itself  readily  of  supera- 
bundant moisture.  The  length  of  the  summer's  day  at  that  latitude, 
the  cloudless  sky,  the  clear  atmosphere  and  the  genial  soil,  give  vege- 
tation a  growth  of  extraordinary  rapidity.  Lake  Pepin  is  about  the 
latitude  of  the  northern  boundary  of  Vermont  and  New-Hampshire, 
but  its  valley  and  Southern  Minnesota  generally  produces  larger  corn 
and  better  corn-crops  than  the  south  shore  of  Lake  Erie.  Yellow  Dent 
Corn — the  common  corn  of  the  Miami  and  Wabash  valleys,  exhibited 
at  the  meeting  of  the  Cincinnati  Horticultural  Society,  November 
sixth — attested  the  fact,  that  this  season  had  ]^ot  been,  at  the  latitude 
of  44°,  too  short  nor  too  cold  for  a  first  rate  growth  or  perfect  maturi- 
ty of  that  grain.     The  unusual  size  of  the  other  farm-products  ezhib- 
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ited,  furnished  additional  evidence  of  great  richness  of  soil  and  a  pe- 
culiar suitableness  of  atmospheric  condition  to  vegetable  growth. 

The  air  is  clear,  dry  and  bracing,  and  transparant  to  a  degree  that 
is  quite  wonderful  to  those  accustomed  to  the  fogs,  smoke  and  haze 
of  the  central  portions  of  our  country.  In  New  Mexico  and  Western 
Texas  may  an  atmosphere  be  found  of  equal  brilliancy,  but  nowhere 
east  of  the  Mississippi.  The  effect  of  the  dryness  in  summer  is  to 
carry  off  rapidly  the  perspiration  from  the  body,  preventing  lassitude 
and  making  the  wearing  of  woolen  both  safe  and  agreeable.  Its  effect 
in  the  winter  is  to  permit  the  heat  of  the  body  to  be  retained  with 
comparatively  light  clothing,  to  brace  the  feeble  constitution  of  the 
invalid,  inspiring  the  disposition  to  exercise  in  the  open  air,  and  in- 
creasing the  appetite,  and  to  give  weeks  and  months  of  bright,  clear 
sunshine  when  the  thermometer,  but  not  the  body,  indicates  a  tem- 
perature below  zero. 

The  shores  of  Lake  Pepin  will,  in  the  future,  be  one  of  our  most 
attractive  places  of  resort.  The  elk,  the  bear  and  deer,  the  grouse, 
the  wat^r  fowl,  the  trout,  the  muscalonge  and  the  bass,  the  scenery, 
the  air,  the  beautiful  drives,  the  sail-boats,  and  not  least,  the  facility 
of  reaching  and  leaving  the  Lake  six  times  every  day  by  regular 
steamboat  lines,  are  the  inducements  which  will  collect,  in  increasing 
numbers,  with  the  passing  years,  at  some  of  those  pretty  towns,  during 
the  summer  months,  the  tourist,  the  sportsman,  the  artist,  the  pleasure 
seeker  and  the  invalid. 


Ohio  Agricultural  Report. — The  twelfth  Annual  Report  of  the 
Ohio  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  with  an  abstract  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  County  Agricultural  Societies,  has  been  furnished  us  through 
the  kindness  of  their  Corresponding  Secretary,  J.  H.  Klippart,  and 
is  a  very  respectable  volume  in  point  of  mechanical  execution,  which 
is  more  than  can  be  said  of  those  that  have  preceded  it.  In  addition 
to  many  valuable  reports  and  statistics,  the  essays  contained  therein 
are  some  of  them  quite  elaborate  and  embrace  facts  and  principles, 
which  to  the  scientific  and  practical  Agriculturist  will  amply  repay 
perusal.  We  would  direct  attention  especially  to  the  one  on  the  ori- 
gin, varieties,  diseases,  etc.,  of  wheat,  which  has  evidently  been  com- 
piled with  judgment  and  care,  and  is  in  accordance  with  the  best  and 
most  reliable  authorities.  We  have  some  strictures  to  offer  on  some 
parts  of  it,  as  well  as  upon  other  articles  it  contains,  which  will  be 
forthcoming  in  future  numbers.     We  highly  commend  this  Report. 
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NEW  MILL  FOR  EXTRACTING  FLAX-SEED  OIL,  ETC. 

Editor  Cincinnatus:  It  would  have  given  me  great  pleasure  to  have 
exhibited  to  you  my  Patent  Oil  works,  while  at  Jacksonville,  but  did 
not  hear  of  you  till  you  had  left  our  place,  and  had  not  the  pleasure  of 
hearing  your  address  which  was  so  highly  commended  in  our  papers. 

It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  your  readers  to  know  my  process  of 
manufacturing  oil.  The  seed  is  first  received  in  the  upper  story  of  the 
mill,  where  it  is  ground  fine.  It  is  then  passed  into  a  cylinder  that 
is  kept  revolving  and  hot  air  and  steam  introduced,  which  produces  a 
hot,  dense  fog,  rendering  the  meal  very  wet,  pervading  the  mass  most 
thoroughly.  It  is  next  passed  through  a  pair  of  large  stones,  called 
chasers,  for  the  purpose  of  completely  diffusing  the  water  through  the 
particles  of  the  entire  mass,  in  order  to  start  the  oil  more  freely  when 
it  shall  be  submitted  to  pressure.  The  meal  is  now  placed  in  an 
evaporating  heater  that  extracts  all  unnecessary  water,  leaving  it  still 
hot  and  in  good  condition  for  the  press.  This  process  completed, 
the  meal  is  ready  for  the  press  and  passes  into  the  lower  story  where 
it  is  subjected  to  a  pressure  of  twenty -seven  hundred  tons. 

The  weight  of  the  press  is  about  sixty  tons  and  is  capable  of  sus- 
taining a  pressure  of  over  thirty-seven  hundred  tons.  The  meal  pre- 
vious to  pressure  is  placed  in  four  boxes  standing  out  of  the  press,  for 
which  a  steam  cylinder  and  piston  is  provided,  which  carries  them  into 
the  press,  at  the  same  time  shoving  other  four  boxes  out  on  the  oppo- 
site side  to  be  refilled  ready  for  the  next  action  of  the  press. 

The  four  boxes  being  placed  in  the  press,  the  hydraulic  power  of 
twenty-seven  hundred  tons  is  put  upon  it  in  one  minute  and  there  left 
for  five  minutes  under  full  pressure,  in  which  time  the  succeeding  four 
boxes  are  made  ready  and  the  power  is  withdrawn  two  seconds.  By 
this  operation  I  am  able  to  make  ten  pressings  in  one  hour,  which  is 
nearly  double  that  of  any  other  machine  I  have  ever  known. 

The  construction  of  this  mill  and  press  is  very  economical,  the  cost 
being  much  less  than  that  of  the  ordinary  mills  in  use.  It  will  work 
ninety  bushels  of  seed  in  twelve  hours,  turning  out  one  hundred  nine- 
ty-five gallons  of  oil.  Labor  amounts  to  $4.25 ;  coal,  2.50 ;  Oil  Cake 
is  worth  from  $24  to  $25  per  ton.  At  least  one  pint  of  oil  per  bushel, 
more  than  any  other  press  yields,  can  be  obtained.  The  cost  of  the 
mill  is  about  $5000.  Yours  truly,  W.  W.  Marsh. 

Jacksonville,  111.,  Sept  15,  1858. 
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THE  VINE  IN  THE  SOUTHERN  ALLBGHANIES. 


LETTER  OP  S.  M.  DOWELL,  ESQ.,  OP  NORTH  CAROLINA. 


In  the  October  No.  of  C^ncinnatuSj  I  see  an  article  on  Vine  cnltnre  by 
David  Christy,  containing  an  interesting  letter  from  N.  E.  Guerin,  in 
which  he  gives  a  detailed  account  of  his  experience  with  the  Vine  in 
the  Southern  AUeghanies. 

At  an  early  period  of  my  life  I  turned  my  attention  to  the  OQltiva- 
tion  of  the  Vine,  and  persevered  in  the  attempt  for  the  space  of  ten 
years;  and  hence  feel  free  to  make  some  bold  declarations  in  regard 
to  its  cultivation,  successfully,  at  any  point  within  our  Southern  Alle- 
ghany range  of  mountains.  I  therefore  predict  the  entire  success  of 
Mr.  Guerin  in  his  attempt,  but  not  till  he  reaches  a  point  which  he 
names  "a  zone  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  above  the  bottom  of  the 
valley,  and  there  reaching  a  belt  the  frost  never  touches."  After  the 
disastrous  frost  of  the  28th  of  April  last,  I  published  an  article  in  the 
North  Carolina  Planter^  announcing  the  existence  of  this  thermal 
belt,  so  genial  to  vegetation  in  its  balmy  influence,  and  placing  its  line 
of  contact  with  the  frost  region  at  three  hundred  feet  perpendicular 
hight  above  the  bottom  of  the  valley  of  Little  Tennessee  rivet  near 
Franklin,  Macon  Co.,  N.  C.  Since  that  time  I  have  ascertained  that 
the  thickness  of  this  genial  belt  is  about  three  hundred  feet,  in  proof 
of  which,  all  fruit-trees  ranging  between  these  designated  points,  as 
well  as  grape-vines,  remained  unscathed  by  the  disastrous  frost  of  28th 
of  April,  and  the  trees  and  shrubs  preserved  their  foliage  green  and 
fresh,  while  the  entire  mountain  and  hill-sides  below,  including  the 
entire  valley,  became  for  a  time,  as  dead  and  drear  as  if  covered  by  a 
black  poll,  and  the  fruit-crop  utterly  killed  out.  I  will  here  state  a 
few  reasons  why  I  think  that  Mr.  Guerin  can  not  succeed,  with  the 
grape,  below  this  thermal  belt,  and  why  he  will  above  it. 

For  ten  years  I  persevered  in  the  attempt  with  the  grape  below  this 
range,  failing  utterly  from  the  following  causes :  frost,  mildew  and  rot, 
in  my  vicinity ;  but  out  in  the  retired  glens  of  the  mountains,  the 
surface  of  the  country  rises  rapidly  and  soon  attains  a  level  with  the 
frost-line;  here  some  poor  men  made  them  small  farms,  planted  ftnit- 
trees  and  a  few  vines  of  the  foreign  grape ;  and  in  twenty  years  their 
fruit-crop  has  never  been  frost-killed,  though  there  has  been  an  in- 
stance of  its  failing  from  a  late  freeze ;  but  in  all  that  time  these  few 
vines,  left  free   to  spread  their  wild,  luxuriant  tangle    among  the 
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branches  of  fruit-trees,  have  never  failed  to  produce  their  fruit,  without 
any  sign  of  either  rot,  mildew,  or  puncture  of  insects.  I  believe  the 
following  to  be  the  cause  why  the  grape  succeeds  so  well  in  the  ther- 
mal range — its  dryness.  At  all  still  times,  when  the  atmosphere  is  at 
repose,  the  warm  earth  is  radiating  its  heat,  which  rarities  and  renders 
light  and  bouyant  the  air  with  which  it  comes  in  contact ;  this  imme- 
diately mounts  up,  leaving  its  heavier,  watery  vapor  behind,  and  the 
cold,  heavy  air  from  above  rushes  down  and  supplies  its  place,  while 
the  light,  warm,  dry  air  mounts  up  till  checked  by  the  thin,  subtle  at- 
mosphere above,  which  has  not  sufficient  density  to  support  it.  The 
result  is,  it  forms  its  warm  strata  and  rests  upon  the  top  of  the  cold, 
damp,  frost-producing  strata  below ;  and  even  after  the  spring  frosts 
have  ceased.  Yet  in  this  lower  region  the  vapor  is  so  thick  and  heavy 
as  to  produce  chill  dews,  sufficiently  cold  to  be  destructive  to  the 
grape,  which  is  very  sensitive  to  cold  and  dampness.  Some  of  the 
grains  that  produce  our  bread-stuffs  are,  also,  much  affected  by  this 
same  chill  dampness,  so  fatal  to  the  grape,  and  receive  equal  protec- 
tion by  being  grown  high  up  on  some  hill-top,  bathed,  as  it  were«iii 
the  thermal  region.  I  will  name  a  case  in  point.  East  Tennessee  is 
generally  a  fine  wheat-growing  country,  but  in  some  years,  when 
cold,  rainy  weather  occurs  and  when  it  clears  off,  then  succeeded  by 
chills  and  heavy  dews,  the  wheat-crop  is  an  utter  failure  in  all  the  low 
valleys,  while  at  the  same  time  in  a  section  of  country,  situated  be- 
twixt the  Holston  and  Tennessee  rivers,  near  their  junction,  there  is  a 
group  of  bold  hills,  whose  tops  rise  up  above  the  damp  dews  and  fogs  of 
the  lower  country ;  and  these  hills  are  far-£imed  for  the  excellent  qual- 
ity of  wheat  they  produce  and  the  straw  never  being  attacked  by  riist. 
If  the  above  hints  may  be  of  any  value  to  the  patrons  of  the  Oincm- 
natiiSj  they  are  welcome  to  them,  and  my  regrets  are  that  I  am  now 
too  far  advanced  in  life  for  the  discovery  to  be  of  any  practical  utili^ 

to  myself.  S.  M.  DoWELL. 

Franklin,  Macon  Co.,  N.  C,  Oct.  29,  1868. 

[That  the  dryness  of  the  atmosphere  is  necessary  to  the  perfection 
of  the  grape,  is  a  point  that  must  be  universally  conceded.  Corrobo- 
rative of  the  above,  Hon.  T.  L.  Clinghan,  in  a  late  address  before  the 
North  Carolina  State  Fair,  mentions,  in  connection  with  the  manu^- 
tare  of  wine,  and  the  difficulty  on  the  Atlantic  slope  of  the  United 
States  in  preventing  its  acetous  fermentation,  a  fact,  similar  to  the  one 
above.  On  the  Tryon  mountain,  neither  dew  nor  frost  is  ever  known. 
The  great  variety  and  excellence  of  its  native  grapes  are  often  found, 
in  fine  condition  in  the  open  air,  as  late  as  December. — Eb.] 
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NEW  WORK   ON   GARDENING. 


How  TO  Lay  Out  a  Garden  :  Intended  as  a  General  Guide  in  Choosing,  Form' 
mg  or  Improving  an  Estate — from  a  Quarter  of  an  Acre  to  a  Hundred  Acres  in 
extent — with  reference  to  both  Design  and  Execution;  by  Edward  Kekp, 
Landscape  Gardener^  Birkenhead  Park.  Published  by  Wiley  &  Halsted, 
New- York,  and  for  sale  by  Robert  Clarke  &  Co.,  66  West  Fourth-st,  Cinoin- 
nati,  0.    Price,  $2  by  mail. 

Landscape  Gardening  has  become  one  of  the  Fine  Arts,  and  has  its 
Essays,  its  Treatises  and  its  cumbrous  Cyclopaedias,  setting  forth  for 
the  benefit  of  whom  it  may  concern,  its  rules  and  regulations,  its 
what  is  required,  and  what  is  forbidden,  and  what  are  the  reasons 
annexed,  in  the  matter  of  laying  out  and  taking  care  of  a  garden,  a 
park,  or  an  estate.  Our  great  primogenitor — Adam — ^was  a  gardener, 
though  he  did  lose  his  situation — through  his  wife,  a  crusty  bachelor 
at  our  elbow  suggests — and  had  to  turn  farmer ;  so  we  have  all,  ke- 
redita,rily,  a  little  taste  in  this  line ;  still,  it  is  just  about  as  apt  to  be 
bad  taste  as  good  taste,  and  like  plants,  it  is  greatly  improved  by 
cultivation.  We  do  not  want  to  make  landscape  gardeners  of  oar> 
selves,  but  we  ought  to  know  enough  of  it  to  be  able  to  appreciate  its 
effects  and  results,  and  if  we  happen  to  be  the  owner  of  a  little  plot 
of  ground,  we  want  to  know  how  to  arrange  our  plants  and  make  our 
beds,  that  they  may  not  present  a  jumbled  confusion  of  sizes,  colors 
and  shapes,  as  they  too  often  do ;  or,  if  we  are  still  more  fortunate  in 
possessing  an  acre  or  so  of  ground  around  our  dwelling,  to  devote  to 
ornamental  purposes,  we  ought  either  to  be  able  to  lay  it  out  taste- 
fully ourselves,  or  at  least,  not  interfere  with  our  gardener's  plans 
with  our  want  of  taste. 

Of  all  the  works  which  have  come  to  our  notice,  aiming  at  giving 
instruction  in  this  most  delightful  art,  the  little  one  before  us  comes 
the  nearest  our  ideas  of  a  popular  work  on  the  subject,  bringing  it  to 
suit  the  wants  of  every  one  who  has  a  piece  of  ground  at  all,  be  it  a 
garden-plot  or  a  hundred-acre  park.  He  treats  his  subject  in  a  mas- 
terly manner,  and  you  feel,  as  you  read,  that  you  are  reaping  the 
benefit  of  the  experience  and  practical  results  of  what  he  has  made 
his  life's  study  and  business. 

Part  1st  takes  up  Comiderations  as  to  the  choice  of  aplace^  and  con- 
tains many  valuable  hints.  Part  2d,  What  to  avoid,  or  negative  rules 
in  the  laying  out  of  a  place.  Part  3d,  What  to  attain,  or  the  uses 
and  disadvantages  of  positive  rules ;  including  over  a  hundred  pages 
on  Special  Departments,  a  very  useful  portion  of  the  book,  treating  of 
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the  park,  flower-garden,  rose-garden,  water,  arbors,  kitchen -garden, 
green -houses,  lodges,  etc.,  etc.  Part  4  is  devoted  to  Practical  DireC" 
tions  in  the  matters  of  draining,  planting,  grading,  formation  of  roads, 
sodding,  bowers,  etc.,  etc. 

If  the  book  has  a  fault,  it  is  the  want  of  an  American  Editor,  to 
suit  it  more  particularly  to  this  country,  as  remarked  by  the  Ameri- 
can publishers  in  their  preface.  The  list  of  plants  recommended  for 
culture  and  adornment  are  those  employed  in  the  moister  air  of  Eng- 
land ;  some  of  which  do  not  succeed  here,  especially  in  the  Northern 
States.  Substitutions  of  tried  plants  can,  however,  easily  be  made.  It 
is,  as  it  professes  to  be,  well  calculated  to  "  meet  the  wants  of  a  large 
body  of  men  engaged  in  the  laudable  pursuit  of  ornamenting  their 
homes,"  and  will  prove  a  valuable  accession  to  the  library  of  the 
farmer  and  the  country  gentleman. 

The  publishers  deserve  much  credit  for  the  handsome  style  in 
which  it  is  issued.     It  is  beautifully  printed  and  profusely  illustrated. 


GREEN-HOUSE    PLANTS 


Camelia  Japonica. — This  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  flowers, 
easy  of  cultivation.  The  variety  of  color,  and  the  season  when  they 
bloom,  make  them  universal  favorites.  Manure  water  applied  in  a 
weak  state  once  a  week,  will  have  a  very  beneficial  effect;  but  as  soon 
as  the  flowers  open,  it  must  be  stopped  as  the  flowers  will  not  last  long 
if  it  is  continued.  Sometimes  great  complaint  is  made  of  the  flowers 
dropping  off",  when  about  to  open.  This  is  generally  caused  by  inat- 
tention in  the  summer.  If  the  plants  are  allowed  to  suffer  for  want 
of  water  in  the  summer,  the  leaves  will  drop,  and  what  you  succeed 
in  getting  open  are  generally  very  poor  specimens.  Camelias  should 
never  be  allowed  the  sunshine  after  9  A.  M.  in  the  summer,  nor  taken 
out  of  the  green-house  before  the  foliage  turns  brown. 

IIvACiNTHS. — This  beautiful  tribe  of  plants  may  be  successfully 
cultivated  in  the  following  manner :  one-half  leaf-mold  and  one-half 
sand,  the  sharper  the  sand  the  better.  Put  one  bulb  in  a  six-inch  pot, 
draining  it  well.  Having  prepared  as  mauy  as  you  wish,  place  them 
close  together  and  cover  them  six  inches  deep,  with  sand.  At  the  end 
of  six  weeks  take  them  out,  by  which  time  they  will  begin  to  bloom. 
Bring  them  gradually  to  the  light;  they  do  not  like  heat,  and  if  ex- 
posed to  it  will  soon  die.     Keep  the  frost  from  them  and  they  will 

remain  in  bloom  a  long  time.  W.  H.  Hamilton. 

Raleigh,  N.  C.  NoTcmber,  1868. 
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MINUTES    OF   CINCINNATI   HORTICULTURAL   SOCIETY. 


Cincinnati,  Saturday,  October  80,  1868. 
President  Stoms  in  the  chair.    Minutes  read  and  approred. 
From  the  Treasurer's  statement  of  accounts,  the  indebtedness  of  the  Sooietj 
was  taken  up  for  consideration. 

Mr.  Hazeltine  submitted  th«  following  resolution : 

Retolved^  That  a  committee  of  five  be  appointed  to  solicit  from  the  members 
of  the  Society  subscriptions  to  the  deficiency  fund ;  also,  that  the  Secretary  be 
requested  to  prepare  a  list  of  all  the  present  members  of  the  Society,  for  the  use 
of  the  committee. 

Which  was  adopted  and  the  following  persons  appointed  as  the  committee: 
S.  W.  Hazeltine,  E.  J.  Hooper,  I.  N.  Laboyteaux,  F.  G.  Cary,  J.  H.  Jackson. 

On  motion,  Messrs.  Graham,  Mills  and  Dr.  Sturm,  were  appointed  a  commit- 
tee to  audit  the  accounts,  and  that  the  reports  of  the  auditing  and  soliciting 
committees  be  heard  as  the  special  order  of  the  next  meeting. 

On  motion,  the  committee  heretofore  appointed  to  consider  npon  the  subject 
of  Mr.  Longworth's  communication,  on  hot-house  grape-culture,  was  discharged. 

Mr.  H.  A.  Johnson  presented  a  package  of  Cocoa-nut  seeds,  for  distribution 
by  the  Council. 

Mr.  Sanford,  from  the  committee  to  report  resolutions  in  relation  to  the  death 
of  Mr.  Schumann,  presented  the  following  report,  which  was  unanimooslj 
adopted : 

DEATH   OF   MR.  C.  A.  SCHUMANN. 

The  following  preamble  and  resolution  is  offered  by  the  committee  to  whom 
this  matter  was  referred : 

Whereas,  By  the  decease  of  the  late  Charles  A.  Schumann,  the  Society  has 
lost  an  early  and  intelligent  member ;  it  is,  therefore, 

Retolvedf  That  we  deeply  lament  the  loss  of  our  departed  brother,  and  tender 
to  his  afflicted  family  our  sympathies  and  condolence  for  their  bereayement. 

R.  BUCHANAN,  F.  PENTLAND, 

B.  F.  SANFORD,  Committee. 

Mr.  T.  H.  Weasner  was  elected  to  life  membership;  and,  in  view  of  aiding 
the  treasury  of  the  Society,  the  following  named  gentlemen,  members  of  the 
Society,  took  life  memberships  at  $20  each,  yiz :  John  £.  Mottier,  Wm.  Stoma, 
S.  W.  Hazeltine,  M.  McWilliams,  Anthony  Pfeiflfer,  E.  J.  Hooper,  Wm.  Eyana, 
F.  G.  Cary,  Dr.  Wm.  Sturm,  Isaac  N.  Laboyteaux;  and  E.  Mills,  donated  $10  and 
B.  F.  Sanford  ten  volumes  of  the  Ohio  Valley  Farmer.    Adjourned. 

Saturday,  November  6. 
President  Stoms  in  the  chair.     Minutes  read  and  approved. 
Under  the  special  order,  Air.  Hazeltine,  from  the  Committee  on  Soliciting  Aid 
to  Deficiency  Fund,  submitted  the  following  report : 

Cincinnati  Horticultural  Society — Oenilemen:  Your  committee,  to  whom 
was  entrusted  the  labor  of  soliciting  memberships  from  citizens,  to  raise  funds 
to  liquidate  our  indebtedness,  do  report  that  they  have  presented  the  claims  of 
this  Society  to  their  friends  and  citizens  generally,  for  membership  and  life 
membership  of  whom,  it  gives  us  great  pleasure  to  be  able  to  say,  your  draft  on 
them  at  sight  has  been  duly  honored,  with  such  promptness  and  liberality  that 
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the  waiting  on  them  has  been  quite  pleasant  than  otherwise,  as  it  shows  the 
very  flattering  estimation  in  which  this  Society  is  regarded  by  this  community. 

The  whole  amount  of  $741  has  been  raised  by  69  new  paying  members,  and 
24  life  members,  together  with  $151  donations  in  cash  and  premiums  remitted. 

The  respective  names  of  the  contributors  are  herewith  appended. 

Your  committee  would  suggest,  however,  that  the  pleasure  referred  to  above, 
might  not  be  increased  by  a  repetition  of  such  calls,  and  to  avoid  which  we 
have  only  to  remember  this,  viz :  to  hold  our  exhibitions  earlier  in  the  season, 
and  always  to  be  as  centrally  located  as  possible. 

LIFE   MEMBERS — TWENTY    DOLLARS    EACH. 

William  Stoms,  Dr.  W.  Sturm,  D.  B.  Lawler,  Thomas  Knott, 

Ed.  J.  Hooper,  S.  W.  Ilazeltine,  D.  F.  Meader,  Chas.  F.  Wilstach, 

M.  McWilliams,  I.  N.  Laboyteaux,  Dr.  Chas.  Bonsall,  S.  W.  Pomeroy, 

Anthony  Pfeiflfer,  J.  E.  Mottier,  Henry  Probasco,  William  Heaver, 

William  Evans,  Gen.  M.  S.  Wade,  R.  Buchanan,  Thos.  H.  Weasner, 

F.  G.  Gary,  Judge  D.  Este,  W.  J.  Whiteman,  Joseph  Taylor. 

subscribers'  names — THREE  DOLLARS  BACH. 

S.  H.  Burton,  Peter  R.  Neff,  Judge  J.  McLean,  E.  Mills, 

E.S.Williams,  J.E.Wynne,  Manning  F.  Force,  J.B.Gibson, 

William  Glenn,  H.  R.  Stout,  John  Carlisle,  Thos.  Gibson, 

A.  Labrot,  B.  Matlack,  S.  J.  Broadwell,  J.  C.  Macdonald, 

Wra.  H.  Dominick,  Wm.  P.  Devou,  E.  G.  Leonard.  H.  Strobridge, 

Robert  Mitchell,  C.  A.  Rockwood,  D.  J.  Pearce,  M.  B.  Ewing, 

L.  Evans,  E.  G.  Webster,  C.  G.  Pearce,  D.  Bowls, 

Wm.  T.  Phipps,  L.  C.  Hopkins,  Edmund  Dexter,  jr.  C.  Weiber,  Newport, 

Jas.  H.  Silvers,  H.  H.  Stout,  Charles  Dexter,  W.H.  Caldwell,  " 

A.  R.  Spoffard,  Wm.  Wilshire,  Joseph  Trounstine,  Richard  M.  Bishop, 

W.H.Thayer,  Thos.  H.  Luckett,  Mat.  J.  Crowley,  Dr.  J.  B.  Campbell, 

Geo.  Atkins,  Robt.  McCullough,  M.  J.  King,  L.  B.  Harrison, 

F.  H.  Baldwin,  M.  Kline,  J.  Lloyd  Wayne,  Wm.  Hooper, 

J.  H.  White,  C.  Franz,  Wm.  Anderson,  Geo.  Wilshire, 

Wm.  H.  Neff,  A.  Dean,  Geo.  Williams. 

DONATIONS. 

Wm.  Heaver $50.00  John  H.  Jackson...  $6.00    Wm.  Orange $11.00 

A.Pfeiffer 10.00  Wm.  Murphy 6.00     F.  Pentland 10.00 

E.Mills 10.00  S.S.Jackson 6.00    M.  Markland 4.00 

C.D.Johnson 11.00  S.  S.  Carpenter 8.00    D.F.Baker 4.00 

J.  W.  Ryland 5.00  H.  Duhme 8.00    Wm.  Evans 6.00 

Stenin 5.00  Wm.  Sanders 4.00 

E.  J.  Hooper,  twenty  volumes  Kern's  Landscape  Gardening;  twenty  copies 
Buchanan  on  the  Grape.  B.  T.  Sanford,  ten  copies  of  the  1st  andN2d  volumeSi 
bound,  of  the  Ohio  Valley  Farmer,  and  five  copies  of  Hooper's  Fruit  Book. 

By  some  of  our  friends  it  was  feared  that  the  life  memberships  proposed 
would  reduce  our  list  of  subscribers,  but  thanks  to  a  generous  public,  we  have 
not  only  added  enough  new  members  to  pay  our  indebtedness,  but  to  leave  more 
than  enough  in  the  Treasury  to  make  good  the  annual  dues  of  those  we  lose  by 
their  becoming  life  members.  Besides,  we  have  the  promise  of  more  than  forty 
names  for  the  coming  season.  This  can  be  increased  greatly  by  the  personal 
effort  of  each  and  all.  Two  dollars  is  a  very  trifle  for  the  benefit  of  a  member's 
ticket^  which  admits  the  bearer  and  family,  or  ladies,  to  all  our  exhibitions 
free,  and  to  the  use  of  a  large  Library. 

S.  W.  HAZELTINE,      J.  N.  LABOYTEAUX, 

E.  J.  HOOPER,      J.  H.  JACKSON, 

F.  G.  GARY,  Committee. 

On  motion,  the  Society  unanimously  voted  their  thanks  to  the  gentlemen  of 
the  Soliciting  Committee  for  their  prompt,  sealous  and  successful  efforts  in  be- 
half of  the  Society. 
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On  ballot,  the  twenty-four  gentlemen,  composing  the  first  list  abore  reported, 
were  duly  elected  to  life  memberships  and  the  fifty-nine^  composing  the  second 
list,  were  duly  elected  to  membership. 

It  being  suggested  that  printed  catalogues  of  the  books  in  the  library,  and  of 
the  members  of  the  Society,  would  be  of  conyenience  and  utility  to  the  Society, 
a  Committee,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Gary,  Hazeltine  and  Sanford,  was  appointed 
to  report  on  the  expediency  of  preparing  and  printing  such  catalogues. 

The  attention  of  the  Society  being  called  to  an  article  published  in  the  No- 
yember  number  of  the  Cincinnatus^  on  the  origin,  progress  and  beneficial  infla- 
ence  of  the  Cincinnati  Horticultural  Society,  the  reading  of  the  article  was 
called  for,  and  the  same  haying  been  read,  the  Society  expressed  their  appre- 
ciation of  its  merits  by  a  unanimous  yote  of  thanks  to  Prof.  F.  G.  Cary,  editor 
of  the  OincinnatuSj  and  author  of  the  article  referred  to. 

yEOETABLES   EXHIBITED   AND    BEPORTED    ON. 

The  yegetables  presented  for  the  examination  of  the  committee,  are  specimens 
from  the  farm  of  Israel  Garrard,  Esq.,  at  Westervelt,  on  Lake  Pepin,  MinnesotOi 
seyenty-fiye  miles  below  St.  Paul,  ten  degrees  north  of  the  latitude  of  Cincin- 
nati, and  about  the  latitude  of  Montreal. 

Potatoes — White  Neshanock,  of  very  great  size  and  true  form,  pure;  splendid 
specimen  Red  Michigan — supposed — very  large,  singly  and  in  clusters. 

Cabbage — The  Drumhead, /or<y  inches  in  circumference;  Red  Dutch  Pickling^ 
thirty-four  inches  in  circumference. 

Beets — Blood  Beet,  very  large;  Ruta  Baga  Turnip,  twenty-seven  inches  in 
circumference;  the  Yellow  Attringham  Carrot,  eleven  inches  in  circumference; 
Turnip  Radish,  eighteen  inches  in  circumference;  White  Globe  Turnip,  twenty- 
four  inches  in  circumference ;  Red  Spanish  Onion,  thirteen  inches  in  circumfer- 
ence ;  annual  growth  of  yellow  Dent  and  Kentucky  Flint  Corn — the  stock  of  the 
latter  fourteen  inches  high — well  matured  in  only  eighty-three  days  from  the  date 
of  planting. 

The  yield  of  the  Corn  was  about  eighty  bushels,  and  of  the  Potatoes  about  foor 
hundred  bushels  to  the  acre. 

The  report  of  the  committee  was  followed  by  some  highly  interesting  remarks 
by  Mr.  Garrard,  who  had  brought  the  above  specimens  from  Lake  Pepin,  and 
who  stated  that  these  specimens  were  but  average  samples  of  the  productions 
of  his  Minnesota  farm.  He  also  communicated  much  important  and  interest- 
ing information  touching  the  peculiarities  of  the  soil,  climate  and  abundant 
natural  resources  of  that  northern  region.  His  remarks  were  listened  to  with 
deep  attention.    Adjourned. 

Saturday,  November  18. 

President  Stems  in  the  chair.    Minutes  read  and  confirmed. 

The  Committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  duty  of  preparing  the  report  of  cat- 
alogues of  the  books  in  the  Library  and  of  the  members  of  the  Society,  together 
with  a  history  of  its  origin,  progress  and  beneficial  influence,  were  allowed  an  ex- 
tension of  time,  and  R.  Buchanan  and  £.  J.  Hooper  were  added  to  the  Committee. 

The  question  of  the  matter  of  the  alteration  of  the  Constitution  with  regard 
to  an  increase  of  the  members  of  the  Council,  and  alternation  of  their  service, 
by  a  portion  going  out  and  coming  in,  moved  by  Mr.  Hazeltine,  was  postponed 
till  next  meeting. 

The  following  report  of  the  Committee  appointed  to  investigate  the  cause  and 
extent  of  the  failure  of  the  grape-crop  in  this  vicinity,  was  read  by  Mr.  MuUetL 
and  ordered  to  be  published : 
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REPORT   ON   THE    FAILURE   OP   THE   GRAPE-CROP   IN   THE  VICINITY    OP  CINCINNATI. 

The  undersigned  Committee,  appointed  to  inyestigate  the  cause  and  extent  of 
the  failure  of  the  Grape-crop  in  this  yicimtj,  beg  leaye  to  submit  the  following 
report : 

As  the  large  vineyards  had  been  visited  by  a  previous  committee  of  this  So- 
ciety, I,  therefore,  directed  my  special  attention  to  the  smaller  ones,  hoping  that 
I  might  obtain  the  unbiased  opinions  of  those  whose  maintenance  is  derived 
from  the  yineyard. 

From  obseryations  made  and  information  gathered,  I  should  judge  that  the 
deficiency  this  year  in  Hamilton  county  alone,  will  fall  little  short  of  half  a 
million  of  dollars,  and  a  large  portion  of  this  falls  upon  and  is  seyerely  felt 
by  those  industrious  Germans  who,  at  an  immense  amount  of  toil,  haye  trenched 
their  three,  fiye  or  ten  acres,  and  now  suffer  the  failure  of  their  expected  reward. 

The  successful  culture  of  the  grape  is  of  vast  importance  to  the  county,  when 
we  take  into  consideration  the  number  of  hands  and  the  capital  employed,  the 
value  of  the  exports  of  Wine  from  this  city,  and  the  high  eminence  it  has  at- 
tained, to  say  nothing  of  the  rise  in  the  value  of  the  lands  deyoted  to  its  culture. 
Lands  which  could  not  be  sold  for  ten  dollars  per  acre,  haye,  since  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  yine,  been  sold  for  upward  of  seventy  dollars.  I  need  not  remind  this 
Society  of  the  eulogy  it  has  so  often  bestowed  upon  the  Catawba,  or  refer  it  to 
the  able  articles  that  haye  been  written  in  its  praise,  by  our  late  President,  Dr. 
Warder,  in  that  valuable  work,  the  Horticultural  Review.  The  superiority  of  its 
wine  speaks  for  itself,  and  its  merits  are  acknowledged  through  the  length  and 
breadth  of  this  yast  Union. 

I  haye  been  informed,  and  belieye  it  to  be  true,  that  more  than  one  of  our 
large  cultiyators  have  in  serious  contemplation  the  abandonment  of  the  Catawba 
as  a  wine-grape,  in  consequence  of  its  liability  to  mildew  and  rot;  and  I  know 
of  one  firm  that  has  been  multiplying  vines  from  the  bud  of  another  sort  Some 
haye  already  giyen  it  up  altogether. 

Although  the  present  aspect  of  the  Catawba  looks  gloomy  in  the  extreme, 
may  we  not  hope  that  some  remedy  may  be  found,  or  some  new  mode  of  culture 
adopted,  before  so  valuable  a  grape  is  abandoned?  Would  not  a  premium  be 
well  bestowed  by  this  Society,  to  the  person  who  could  by  a  new  mode  of  cul- 
ture or  otherwise,  secure  a  full  crop? 

Do  not  yine-dressers  forget,  by  their  mode  of  pruning,  that  they  are  causing 
a  disarrangement  in  the  relatiye  proportion  that  the  roots  and  branches  natur- 
ally have  to  each  other,  by  the  immense  cutting  and  hewing  of  the  vine  annu- 
ally, now  miscalled  pruning?  And  is  the  fact  well  considered,  that  the  Ca- 
tawba is  only  a  wild  vine,  and  not  one  that  has  been  brought  by  the  art  of  man 
into  an  artificial  condition,  as  most  of  the  yines  of  Europe  have  been?  A  gen- 
tleman told  mo  that  he  had  taken  a  wild  yine  and  had  subjected  it  to  similar 
pruning  as  is  at  present  adopted  in  the  vineyard,  and  it  has  not  borne  a  single 
full-sized  bunch  since. 

One  vineyard  that  I  visited,  with  a  southern  aspect,  clay  subsoil,  no  stone  for 
ten  or  twelve  feet,  vines  four  feet  each  way,  double-trenched,  produced  not  one- 
sixth  of  a  crop.  The  first  row  of  vines,  about  six  feet  from  the  house,  was  made 
into  an  arbor  a  year  ago  last  spring,  to  protect  tlie  house  from  the  sun.  The 
vines  were  allowed  to  grow  with  as  much  wood  as  possible,  to  shade  the  win- 
dow, and,  to  the  surprise  of  the  proprietor,  he  got  a  heavy  crop  of  grapes ;  but 
the  vineyard  yielded  only  about  one-third  of  a  crop.  This  year,  he  has  made 
an  arbor  three  parts  around  his  vineyard,  and  had  half  a  crop  on  the  arbor, 
and  one-sixth  in  the  vineyard.  He  intends  to  take  up  two  vines  and  leave  but 
one  throughout  his  vineyard,  the  one  to  supply  the  place  and  canes  of  three. 
Ho  further  remarks  that  short  pruning  forces  too  much  sap  in  the  wood  from 
excess  of  roots  in  comparison  with  the  vine ;  that  the  canes  do  not  ripen  as  well, 
especially  on  old  yines,  and  is  more  liable  to  be  injured  by  severe  frosts;  and 
that  the  bud  is  started  too  early  in  spring.  Before  his  new  house  was  built, 
he  had  a  Catawba  vine  which  matured  over  three  hundred  and  fifty  bunches. 

Another  German,  cultivating  between  four  and  five  acres,  has  nearly  as  many 
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grapes  on  about  iliree  hundred  feet  of  arbor  and  trellis,  and  two  Tines  on  lus 
house,  as  he  has  in  the  whole  of  the  balance  of  his  Tineyard. 

I  yisited  a  large  portion  of  the  White  Oak  settlement,  and  in  that  district  the 
grape-crop  is  a  complete  failure.  In  one  place  I  observed  a  few  vines  had  run 
up  some  cherry-trees,  and  they  were  loaded  with  grapes.  Under  pretence  of 
getting  a  glass  of  wine,  I  went  to  the  house,  but  found  the  owner  had  quite  sold 
out  He  had  not  over  one-sixth  of  a  crop  last  year,  and  this  year  it  was  not 
worth  gathering.  He  said  he  was  about  to  destroy  his  vineyard  and  plant  fmit- 
trees.  I  advised  him  to  try  another  mode  of  pruning,  and  pointed  to  those  in 
the  trees  as  an  example.  I  remarked  that  there  was  too  much  root  for  the  small 
quantity  of  wood  left  on  the  stakes.  Saying  something  to  his  son  in  German, 
he  took  me  to  the  other  side  of  his  house,  where  he  had  ten  or  twelve  vines  load- 
ed with  fruit.  In  digging  a  drain  for  his  cellar,  he  had  cut  off  the  roots  of  one 
side  of  the  vines,  and  my  remarks  of  too  large  a  quantity  of  roots  for  the  small 
quantity  of  vine  led  him  to  see  the  effects  of  root-pruning.  He  had  cut  off  one- 
half  of  the  vines  and  one-half  of  the  roots,  and  thus  had  preserved  an  eqnal 
balance  of  the  vegetative  power  of  the  vines,  thus  illustrating — although  acci- 
dentally— to  any  unbiased  mind,  the  sure  principle  of  vegetable  physiology, 
proving  that  a  vast  deal  of  labor  is  annually  performed  on  the  vine  which  can 
not  be  called  useful  or  valuable.  I  will  give  but  one  other  statement,  and  with 
it  close  this  report. 

It  relates  to  a  vineyard  which  belongs  to  a  member  of  this  Society.  Soil  a 
sandy  loam.  It  was  not  trenched,  but  subsoiled  by  the  plow.  I  think  that  this 
is  one  of  the  best  and  most  judiciously  planted  vineyards  I  have  met  with.  His 
vines  are  planted  wider  apart  than  usual,  and  every  five  or  six  rows  he  leaves 
an  extra  space,  wide  enough  for  a  wagon  to  pass  when  required ;  he  says  it  is  a 
great  labor-saving  plan,  and  it  more  than  doubles  the  rent  of  the  extra  land, 
besides  giving  the  vines  a  greater  supply  of  sun  and  air.  He  has  never  lost  a 
crop  till  this  year,  and  that  was  when  the  grapes  were  as  large  as  peas,  and 
there  came  a  heavy  rain  with  very  hot  weather  and  showers.  His  vine-dresser 
was  sick  at  the  time,  and  he  considers  that  he  lost  his  crop  for  the  want  of 
plowing  at  that  particular  time.  A.  A.  MULLETT. 

Mr.  Buchanan  related  to  the  Society  some  very  interesting  facts  in  his  own 
experience  respecting  the  culture  of  the  grape  in  this  vicinity.  Mr.  Buchanan 
stated  that  the  spurr  and  bow  system  have  produced  fair  crops  with  him — that 
arbors  which  showed  beautiful  prospects  were  all  swept  off  by  the  mildew  and 
rot ;  those  vines  which  were  trained  against  the  house  and  board  fences  had  es- 
caped ;  he  had  trained  some  long,  this  year,  and  the  rot  and  mildew  followed ; 
three  or  four  systems  were  tried,  but  bad  effects  followed  them  all ;  some  vines 
had  been  siunmer-pruned  and  some  not — all  with  no  better  effects.  In  all  lime- 
stone formations,  there  had  been  the  same  disasters.  On  sandstone  foundations 
crops  had  been  mostly  saved.  Mr.  Buchanan  considered  atmospheric  causes  to 
be  the  great  origin  of  the  difficulty  of  rot  and  mildew.  This  wtis  the  firat  year 
after  twelve  years  cultivation  that  his  vineyard  had  failed.  New  vineyards  es- 
caped more  than  old  ones.  It  was  the  experience  of  all,  that,  in  the  third  year, 
the  grape  produced  generally  a  few  bunches ;  the  fourth  year  a  good  crop ;  fifth 
and  six  years  generally  a  full  crop ;  after  that,  it  was  more  common  for  mildew 
to  appear,  and  the  vineyard  rather  deteriorates  in  general  with  respect  to  mil- 
dew and  rot.  Mr.  Buchanan's  experience  is,  that  the  roots  of  the  vine  descend 
five  feet  in  our  soil  trenched  two  feet  deep,  and  then  mildew  commonly  followed. 
The  trouble  seems  in  the  root  chiefly.  If  the  ground  were  dug  five  feet  deep,  he 
thinks  that  the  roots  would  descend  still  deeper  in  proportion.  Both  Messrs. 
Buchanan  and  Cary  agreed  that  the  line  above  frost,  or  thermal  line — as  in  the 
Southern  Alleghanies — was  a  point  in  cultivation  above  danger. 
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Messrs.  Howarth,  Mullett  and  others,  followed  with  some  very  interesting  re- 
marks, that  longer  pruning  and  wider  planting  would,  in  some  degree,  remedy 
the  late  difficulties  in  our  grape  culture;  but  all  have  coincided  that  the  atmos- 
phere, with  respect  to  much  wet  and  warmth,  or  high  condition  of  the  tempera- 
ture, had  something  to  do  with  it — as  with  the  pear-blight,  and,  perhaps,  potato 
rot,  etc.,  etc. 

Messrs.  E.  Mills  and  William  Sturm,  the  Committee  appointed  to  examine  and 
audit  the  accounts  of  the  Treasurer,  I.  J.  Allen,  reported  that  ihej  were  found  to 
be  correct. 

Mr.  M.  Hazen  White  was  unanimously  elected  a  life  member  of  the  Society, 
and  Mr.  Geo.  W.  Cary,  of  Green  township,  a  member  of  the  same. 

FRUIT   EXHIBITED   AND    BEPOBTED   ON. 

Api'les — By  Mrs.  Sheldon  J.  Kellogg,  from  the  orchard  of  her  mother,  Mrs.  J. 
E<linonde,  of  Newton,  Mass.,  two  fine  specimens  of  the  Uubbardston  Nonesuch 
Apple;  very  large  and  good  flavored;  one  somewhat  decayed. 

I'cars — Dy  R.  Buchanan,  Dix,  large,  good  and  profitable;  Jaminette,  fine  speo- 
imen,  raelting  and  delicious;  Easter  Buerre,  good  flavored,  but  with  a  tendency 
to  grittiness;  Glout  Morceau,  pleasant^  but  rather  premature;  Vicar  of  Wake- 
field, beautiful  specimen,  with  a  fine  blush  on  the  sunny  side,  not  quite  ripe, 
but  good,  and  a  very  fine  sort  for  baking. 

Saturday,  November  20. 

President  Stoms  in  the  chair. 

On  reading  the  minutes,  Mr.  Mullett  desired,  in  the  report  of  remarks  by  him 
at  the  last  meeting,  that  the  statement  should  be  to  the  effect  that  he  regarded 
the  mildew  of  the  grape  as  the  consequence  rather  than  as  the  original  cause 
of  the  disease — which  amendment  being  made,  the  minutes  were  approved. 

Messrs.  Thomas  Bown  and  John  Clearmont  were  elected  to  membership. 

Mr.  Hazeliine's  proposed  amendment  to  the  Constitution  was  submitted,  vii: 
"The  Council  shall  consist  of  nine  members — three  to  be  elected  for  one  year, 
three  for  two  years  and  three  for  three  years,  at  the  next  annual  election;  and 
that  annually  thereafter,  three  members  shall  be  elected  to  serve  for  three  years, 
and  till  their  successors  are  elected.  The  Council  shall  be  organized  by  elect- 
ing a  President  and  Secretary;  they  shall  keep  a  full  and  perfect  record  of  all 
their  acts  and  doings,  and  report  the  same  to  the  Society  on  call." 

After  some  discussion,  the  amendment  was  adopted. 

FRUIT   AND   VEGETADLES   EXHIBITED   AND   BEPOBTED   ON. 

AppUs^-^y  J.  B.  Hatch,  of  Medford,  Mass.,  the  Baldwin,  smaller  than  those 
of  the  same  variety  as  usually  grown  in  Ohio,  and  scarcely  as  rich  in  flavor; 
the  present  specimens,  however,  are  not  quite  mature,  and  are  apparently  but 
little  subject  to  the  i-avages  of  the  Apple  Moth. 

I'urnips — By  Dr.  Sturm,  some  very  fine  specimens  of  Purple-top  Turnips;  also^ 
a  fine  Swedish  Turnip;  the  specimens  were  all  grown  in  sixty  days. 

Mr.  White,  of  Clermont  county,  exhibited  a  fine  sample  of  Sorghnm  Syrup^ 
which  had  not  been  subjected  to  any  clarifying  process.  Its  taste  was  slightly 
acidulous,  which  would  doubtless  have  been  corrected  by  clarification  with  lime 
or  some  otlier  neutralizing  agent.  The  syrup  was,  however,  of  rich  consistency 
and  very  pleasant  to  the  taste. 

The  Committee  on  the  publication  of  catalogues,  reported  progress,  and  had 
further  time  granted  them.    Adjourned. 
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Latitude  39°  19',  W,  Lon.  7°  24'  45"  for  the  month  of  October,  1858. 

Right  of  Station  above  the  Sea,  800  feet. 
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BEMARKS  ON  THE  WEATHER. 

4.  Rain  8  P.  M.  and  11  P.  M. 

6.  Some  rain  in  the  night. 

7.  Rain  in  the  night. 
9.  Slight  frost. 

12.  Very  misty. 

18.  Considerable  mist. 

20.  A  misty  rain  all  day. 

21.  Heavy  frost. 
23.  Very  misty. 

25.  Rain  1  P.  M.  and  6  P.  M. 
28.  Rain  7  P.  M.  and  4  A.  M. 


.600 


Explanation. — The  state  of 
the  sky  is  indicated  in  the  ta- 
ble by  numbers  from  0  to  10 ;  0 
signifies  perfectly  clear  sky,  10 
is  entirely  covered  with  clouds, 
and  intermediate  numbers  show 
the  number  of  tenths  clouded. 
The  direction  from  which  the 
wind  blows  is  shown  in  the  ini- 
tials of  the  points  of  the  com- 
pass. Its  force  is  indicated  by 
numbers — 0  meaning  a  perfect 
calm,  and  10  the  most  violent 
hurricane. 


Comparison  of  Speed. — The  ordinary  rate  of  speed,  per  second,  is  as  follows: 
Of  a  man  walking,  6  feet ;  of  a  good  horse  in  harness,  12  feet;  of  a  good  sailing 
ship,  18  feet ;  of  a  reindeer  in  a  sleigh  on  the  ice,  24  feet;  of  a  race-horse,  72 
feet;  of  a  hare,  locomotive  and  hurricane,  84  feet;  of  sound,  1092  feet;  of  a 
cannon  ball,  1344  feet;  of  the  earth^s  rotation  at  the  equator,  1521  feet;  of  the 
earth's  velocity  in  its  orbit,  98,182  feet,  or  near  19  miles. 

Having  the  logarithms  of  the  26  prime  numbers  nnder  100,  the  logarithms 
of  all  other  numbers  may  be  formed  from  them,  thus :  the  logarithm  of  4  is  twice 
that  of  2 ;  of  8,  is  thrice;  of  16,  is  4  times,  etc.  And  the  logarithm  of  9,  is  twice 
that  of  3 ;  of  27,  is  8  times ;  of  81,  is  4  times,  etc  2  X  7«14,  and  the  logarithms 
of  2  and  7  added,  is  the  logarithm  of  14|  eto. 


ALL  LABOR  IS  NOBLE  AND  HOLT. 


BT  MRS.    OSGOOD. 


Labor  is  rest,  from  the  sorrows  that  greet  us; 
Rest  from  all  petty  yexations  that  meet  us; 
Best  from  sin-promptiogs  that  ever  entreat  ns; 

Rest  from  world-sirens  that  lore  us  to  ill. 
Work,  and  pure  slumbers  shall  wait  on  the  pillow; 
Work,  thou  shalt  ride  OTer  care's  coming  billow; 
Lie  not  down  wearied  'neath  woe's  weeping-willow  I 

Work  with  a  stout  heart  and  resolute  willf 

Droop  not^  though  shame,  sin  and  anguish  are  round  thee  I 
Bravely  fling  off  the  gold  chain  that  hath  bound  thee; 
Look  to  yon  pure  heaven  smiling  beyond  thee, 

Rest  not  content  in  thy  darkness  a  clod. 
Work  for  some  good,  be  it  ever  so  slowly; 
Cherish  some  flower,  be  it  ever  so  lowly; 
Labor!  all  labor  is  noble  and  holy; 

Let  thy  great  deeds  be  thy  prayer  to  thy  God. 

Labor  is  life  I  'tis  the  still  water  faileth; 

Idleness  ever  despaircth,  bewaileth; 

Keep  the  watch  wound,  for  the  dark  rust  assailethi 

Flowers  droop  and  die  in  the  stillness  of  noon. 
Labor  is  glory  I  the  flying  cloud  lightens; 
Only  the  waving  wind  changes  and  brightens; 
Idle  hearts  only  the  dark  future  frightens; 

Play  the  sweet  keys,  wouldst  thou  keep  them  in  tune! 


SONG   OF   THE   SPADE. 


FROM  A  LATE  ENGLISH  JOURNAL — BY  J.  B.  LENO. 


Give  me  the  spade  and  the  man  who  can  use  it; 

A  fig  for  your  lord  and  his  soft  silken  hand; 
Let  the  man  who  has  strength  never  stoop  to  abuse  it; 

Give  it  back  to  the  giver — the  land,  boys,  the  land. 
There's  no  bank  like  the  earth  to  deposit  your  labor — 

The  more  you  deposit,  the  more  you  shall  have; 
If  there's  more  than  you  want,  you  can  give  to  your  neighbor. 

And  your  name  shall  be  dear  to  the  true  and  the  brave. 

Give  me  the  spade,  'tis  Old  England's  glory, 

That  fashioned  the  fluid  from  the  bleak  barren  moor; 
Let  us  speak  in  its  praise  with  ballad  and  story, 

'Tis  brightened  with  labor,  untarnished  with  gore. 
It  was  not  the  STtord  that  won  our  best  battle, 

Created  our  conmerce,  extended  our  trade. 
Gave  food  for  our  wives,  our  children,  and  cattle; 

But  the  queen  of  all  weapons — the  spade,  boys,  the  spado  I 
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Slatiflitfr: 


BUM  BOOi 


No.    43   MAIN    STREET,    CINCINNATI. 


"  A.  good  boolc  ii  the  beat  CriGml;  the  Buiie  (o-itaj  and  foreTer," 


Al'l'i.E([ATE  &  Co,,  in  oJditiiiD  to  a  large  and  varied  assortment  of  School,  Ci 
tjfal,  Thfihi'jifil,  and  M^feUnneonn  Bo<ih»,  which  they  have  constantly  on  ha 
puhli^Ii  a  series  of  vntuahlc  Standard  Works,  suitable  for  the  fiiu.ily  circle,  as  well 
public  libraries. 

At  tljis  tinip,  ivlicn  the  press  t^ems  «)  abnndantlj  with  ephemeral  literati 
thf  thiukiug  mind  cxfiiTicnces  a  nceil  of  more  subatnutini  aliment;  of  Bomethi 
wliieh  shal!  nt  the  same  time  furnisli  not  only  enjoyment  for  the  present,  but  for  al 
thotigfit;  BOmelhing  on  which  the  minJ  will  ddight  to  ponder  in  ltd  communii 
with  itsidf ;  something,  from  the  perusal  of  which  one  can  arise  a  wiser,  if  not  a  1 
tcr  man ;  and  among  their  publications,  they  flatter  thcmselrca  snch  boolu  will 
found.  It  is  their  aim  to  Bc1ei:t  such  works,  the  intrinsic  worth  of  which  will  ca' 
them  to  be  songht  after  by  enlightened  and  discnminating  minds,  and  u  worthy 
gracing  the  shelves  of  their  libraries. 

Among  thpir  publications  may  be  found  the  following,  to  which  they  wottld  i 
peetfully  invite  attention.  To  these  it  is  their  intention  to  add  the  best  works  of  i 
Standard  Historical  and  other  authors,  and  they  trust  that  their  aelcctlona  will 
such  as  to  entitle  them  to  a  liberal  ahiie  of  the  patronage  of  the  book-buying  pnl) 


APPLEGATE  &  CO/S  PUBLICATIONS. 


DR.  ADAM  CLAEKE'S  COMPLETE  G0MMENTAB7  ON  THE  OLD  AHD 

NEW  TESTAMENTS 

With  a  portrait  of  the  author,  engraved  cxpresdly  for  this  edition,  accompanied 
with  Maps,  &c.  Sheep,  spring  back,  marble  edge.  The  Commentary  of  Dr.  Clarke 
is  most  deservedly  popular,  being  not  only  a  truly  scientific  and  clabonitely  Icarued 
work,  but  it  is  also  well  adapted  to  family  reading.  Liberal  in  his  views,  benevolent 
in  his  character.  Christian  in  his  deportment,  and  deeply  learned  in  Scripture  lore, 
and  all  the  science  of  the  ancients  as  well  as  moderns.  Dr.  Clarke  produced  a  wurk 
•very  way  adapted  to  the  wants  of  Bible  students,  preachers,  and  families.  This 
work,  although  the  largest  published  west  of  the  mountains,  is  yet  afforded  at  a  price 
within  the  reach  of  all. 

From  the  Nashville  and  Louieville  Christian  Advocate, 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find  any  contribution  to  Sacred  Literature  that  has  attained 
to  a  higher  rank  than  the  Commentaries  of  Dr.  Adam  Clarke.  AVhethcr  regarded  as 
a  prodigy  of  human  learning,  or  as  a  monument  of  what  perseverance  and  industry, 
within  the  compass  of  a  single  lifetime,  can  accomplish,  it  will  long  continue  to  chal- 
lenge the  admiration  of  men  as  a  work  of  unrivalled  merit.  It  is  a  treasury  of 
knowledge,  in  the  accumulation  of  which,  the  author  seems  to  have  had  no  pui'pose 
in  view  out  the  apprehension  of  truth ;  not  to  sustain  a  particular  creed,  but  the 
apprehension  of  truth  for  truth's  own  Siike,  restraiu(  d  in  the  noble  pursuits  of  no 
party  tenets  by  no  ardor  for  favorite  dogmas.  It  is  difficult  to  couecive  of  a  complete 
library  without  this  valuable  work,  and  yet  alone  of  itself,  it  affurds  to  its  possessor 
no  mean  variety  of  entertainment.  Besides  forming  a  moderate,  but  clear  elucidation 
of  the  true  moaning  of  the  Sacred  Word,  it  abounds  with  illustrations  in  science,  the 
literature  of  all  ages,  and  the  history  of  all  times  and  all  countries;  and  as  a  lexicon 
for  the  exposition  uf  abstruse  phrases,  of  difficult  terms,  and  the  true  geuoah>gy  of 
words  of  doubtful  import,  it  immeasurably  surpasses  all  similar  works  of  the  age. 


"  Of  the  merits  of  this  work  we  need  not  speak,  as  its  fame  is  as  wide  as  the  world 
of  language  in  which  it  is  written,  and  as  imperishable  as  the  name  of  it'^  author; 
but  of  this  edition  we  may  say  a  word:  It  consists  of  four  super-royal  octavo  vol- 
umes, two  of  the  Old,  and  two  of  the  New  Testament.  The  type  is  clear,  printed 
upon  a  beautiful  whit<j  paper,  of  superior  texture,  bound  in  a  strong  and  hubstautial 
manner,  with  marbled  ed^os.  The  first  volume  of  the  Old  Testament  contains  a 
superior  steel  engraving  of  the  author.  The  last  volume  contains  the  usual  copious 
alphabetical  index,  while  the  entire  work  is  embellished  with  the  usual  number  of 
tables  and  maps.  Lp(»u  the  whole,  this  is  an  excellent  and  cheap  edition  of  thia 
great  work  of  this  great  man." 


DR.  ADAM  CLARKE  S  COMMENTARY  ON  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT. 

2  vols,  super-royal  8vo.     Sheep,  spring  back,  marble  edge. 

The  increasing  demand  for  Dr.  Clarke's  Commentary  on  the  Kew  Testament,  haa 
induced  us  to  issue  an  edition  on  superior  paper,  large  clear  type,  handsomely  and 
substantially  bound,  containing  1978  pages,  with  a  portrait  of  the  author. 

Of  all  "  Defenders  of  the  Faith,"  Dr.  Adam  Clarke  is  one  of  the  most  forciblo  in 
his  arguments,  clear  in  his  elucidations,  and  pungent  in  his  exhortations,  as  well  aa 
thoroughly  accurate  in  scientific  and  historical  researches;  that  haye  written  on  tlie 
d  Recordff. 


APPLEGATE  &  CO/S  PUBLICATIONS. 


THE  COMPLETE  WORKS  OF  THOMAS  DICK,  LL.  D. 

11  vols,  in  2,  contiiiiihig  An  Easaj  on  the  Improvement  of  Society;  The  Philoso 
pliy  of  a  FiituHi  State;  The  Philosophy  of  Religion;  The  Mental  Illumination  aiM 
Mural  Iiiiprovonicnt  of  Mankind;  An  Essay  on  the  Sin  and  Evils  of  Covetousncss 
The  (Mirisiiun  Philosopher,  or  Science  and  llcligioh;  Celestial  Scenery,  illnstrated 
Sidi'iial  lloavtn?,  Planets,  &c. ;  The  Practical  Astronomer;  The  Solar  System,  it 
Wundurs;  The  AtmoFphore  and  Atmospherical  Phenomena,  &c.  Illustrated  witi 
numerous  engravings  and  a  portrait.  2  vols,  royal  8vo.  Sheep,  spring  back  anc 
marble  edge. 

7' his  edition  is  printed  from  entirely  new  plateSy  containing  tJie  recent  revisions  oj 
iJic  author y  and  is  the  onli/  COMPLETE  edition pMi$hcd  in  the  United  States. 

The  works  of  Dr.  Dick  are  so  well  known  and  appreciated,  (being  such  as  shouk 
be  in  the  possession  of  every  family  and  made  the  daily  study  of  its  members,  ol( 
and  young,)  that  the  attempt  to  praise  them  would  be  like  gilding  fine  gold. 

It  has  been  the  endeavor  of  the  publishers  to  get  up  this  edition  in  a  style  worthj 
of  their  merit ;  and  they  flatter  themselves  that  they  have  succeeded  in  so  doing,  ai 
to  paper,  typography,  and  binding  of  the  work,  neither  of  which  can  be  surpassed  a 
the  East  or  West. 

From  the  Preshytrrian  Review ,  Edinburg. 

Dick's  AVorks. — Those  who  read  at  all,  know  both  the  name  of  Dr.  Dick  and 
the  Work  itself,  now  reprinted.     It  has  long  found  acceptance  with  the  public. 


Frtim  the  Wesleijan  Associated  Magazine,  London, 

We  hail  this  remarkably  cheap  and  greatly  improved  edition  of  Dr.  Dick'i 
admirable  and  highly  popular  Works.  It  is  a  real  love  to  the  millions  to  be  able  t< 
purchasf^  siuh  an  excellent  work  for  so  ineonsidenible  a  cost.  We  earnestly  rcoom 
mend  this  work  to  all  our  readers,  and  esiK.'cially  to  all  who  desire  to  storo  theii 
minds  wiih  g^-noral  iuiurmatiuu. 

From  the  Presbyterian  of  the  West. 

Eleven  diffv-rcnt  works  are  embraced  in  these  volumes,  making  it  an  edition  ful! 
and  eoniplftj*.  Tlic  range  of  sulijects  embraced  in  these  several  essays  and  scientifix 
treatises,  is  varie<i,  are  uU  iiighly  important  and  of  practical  utility  to  mankind  gen- 
erally. Tiiise  eharactOFistiis  of  Dr.  Dick's  writings,  while  they  render  them  per- 
manently valuable,  insure  fur  them  also  a  wide  circulation  among  all  classes  of 
readers.  

From  the  Cincinnati  Gazette. 

The  best  recommendation  which  can  be  given  of  Dr.  Dick's  Works,  is  the  grcai 
p(»pularity  th'*y  have  enjoyed,  and  the  numerous  editions  of  them,  collected'  and 
H<;par;itr,  which  have  been  published  in  England  and  America.  Messrs.  Applegate  i& 
(\).  are  deserving  of  much  praise  fnr  the  tasteful  and  handsome  style  in  which  the? 
have  issued  the  work,  and  at  such  a  price  as  to  be  within  the  reach  of  all. 


From  the  Central  Watchman. 

Dr.  Dick's  works  have  filled  a  place  occupied  by  no  others,  and  Lave  presented  the 
groat  facts  nf  nature  and  the  scientific  movements  and  discoveries  of  the  present  a^rc, 
in  a  manner  at  once  both  pleasing  and  instructive.  They  should  have  %  place  in 
every  family  library,  and  be  read  by  all. 


APPLEQATE  A  CO/S  PUBLICATIONS. 


THE  SPECTATOR. 

With  Biographical  Notices  of  its  Contributors.  1  vol.,  royal  8vo.,  750  pagC0| 
with  a  portrait  of  Addison.     Sheep,  spring  baek^  marble  edge. 

There  is  no  work  in  the  English  language  that  has  been  more  generally  read,  ap- 
proved, and  appreciated  than  The  Spectator.  It  is  a  work  that  can  be  perused  by 
persons  of  all  classes  and  conditions  uf  society  with  equal  pleasure  and  profit.  Of  all 
iho  writings  of  Addis»m,  the  Spectator  is  the  most  suited  to  general  reading;  in  the 
Btyle  of  its  compositicm  and  purity  of  dictum  it  is  unsurpassed,  and  it  has  ever  stood 
in  the  first  rank  among  the  Englirsh  clas!=it\s.  lx\^ide  general  notings  of  the  state  of 
English  society  in  all  its  phases,  at  the  time  and  anterior  to  that  of  writing,  it  incul- 
eatcs  sage  maxims,  morals,  and  advice,  applicable  at  all  times.  It  is  bound  in  libraiy 
Btyle^  corresponding  with  our  Dick,  Kollin,  &c. 


Fnm  the  Central  Christian  Herald, 

One  hundred  and  forty  years  ago,  when  there  were  no  daily  newspapers  nor  peri- 
odicals, nor  cheap  fictions  fur  the  people,  tlie  Spectator  had  a  daily  circulation  in 
England.  It  was  witty,  pithy,  tasteful,  and  at  tiuies  vigorous,  and  lashed  the  vices 
and  follies  of  the  age,  and  inculcated  many  useful  lrs.sons  which  would  have  been 
disregarded  from  more  serious  sources.  It  was  widely  popular.  It  contains  some 
Tery  excellent  \triting,  not  in  the  spasmodic,  moon-struck  style  of  the  fine  writing  of 
the  present  da}',  but  in  a  free,  graceful,  and  flowing  manner.  It  used  to  be  con- 
Bidered  essential  to  a  good  stjle  and  a  knowledge  of  }}elles-Lettres  to  have  studied 
the  Spectator,  and  we  are  certain  our  age  is  not  wise  in  the  selection  of  some  of  the 
substitutes  which  are  used  in  its  stead.  It  should  yet  be  a  parlor  volume,  which 
should  be  read  with  great  profit. 

But  we  do  not  design  to  criticise  the  book,  but  have  prefixed  these  few  factn,  for 
the  information  of  our  readers,  to  a  notice  of  a  new  edition  of  the  work  by  Messrs. 
Applegate  &  Co.  It  is  entirely  of  Cincinnati  manufacture,  and  is  in  a  style  very 
oreditablo  to  the  enterprising  house  which  has  brought  it  out. 


Frmn  the  Cincinnati  Commercial. 

Applegate  &  Co.,  43  Main  street,  have  just  published,  in  a  handsome  octaro 
volume  of  750  pages,  one  of  the  very  best  classics  in  our  language.  It  would  be 
superfluous  at  this  day  to  write  a  line  in  commendation  of  this  work.  The  writings 
of  Addison  are  imperishable  and  will  continue  to  charm  youth  and  ago  while  lan- 
guage lasts. 

From  the  Cincinnati  Gazette, 

It  is  a  source  of  general  satisfacticm  to  hear  of  the  republication  of  a  work  of  such 
standard  merit  as  the  Spoctatur.  In  these  days,  when  the  press  teems  with  the  issue 
of  ephemeral  publication**,  to  subserve  the  purpose  of  an  hour,  to  enlif*t  momentarj 
attention,  and  leave  no  improvement  on  the  mind,  or  impressi(m  on  the  heart — ^it  is 
a  cause  of  congratulation  to  see,  now  and  then,  coming  from  the  press  such  works  as 
this;  to  last  as  it  should,  so  long  as  a  pure  taste  is  cultivated  or  esteemed. 


From  the  Cincinnati  Daily  Times, 

Criticism  upon  the  literary  merits  of  the  Spectator  would  be  rather  late  and 
superfluous  at  the  present  time.  Steele,  Addison,  and  Swift  are  above  criticism. 
This  edition  is  gotten  up  in  style  and  form  that  will  make  it  peculiarly  acceptable  to 
the  admirers  of  English  literature.  It  is  bound  in  one  volume,  with  copious  notes 
of  the  contributors  prefixed.  The  type  is  clear  and  elegant^  the  paper  good;  and  the 
ding  excellently  suitable  for  the  library. 


APPLEGATE  &  CO.'S  PUBLICATIONS. 


PLUTARCH'S  LIVES. 

With  Historical  and  Critical  Notes,  and  a  Life  op  Plutarch.  Illustrated  witli  a 
portrait.     1  vol.,  8vo.     Sheep,  spring  back,  marbled  edge. 

This  cditinn  has  boon  carefully  revised  and  corrected,  and  is  printed  upon  cntirclj 
now  plato<,  htLToutypcd  by  ourselves,  to  correspond  with  our  library  edition  of  Dick'a 
AVork^,  &c. 

Fmm  the  Nashrille  and  LouisvilU  Christian  Advocate. 
rLi'TARCii's  Lives. — This  great  work,  to  which  has  long  since  been  awarded  tho 
first  h<»nHrs  of  litrrjitnre,  is  now  publij^hed  complete  in  one  volume  by  Messrs 
Apph'giite  k  Co.,  of  Cincinnati,  and  ofFcred  at  so  low  a  price  as  to  place  it  within  tho 
ro.-uli  of  all.  This  is  a  dcM'.K  ratuiu,  espwially  in  tliis  age  of  **  many  books."  Next 
ill  iuiportani*!^  t.»  a  thomugli  kuuwh'dge  of  history,  and  iu  many  rei^pects  fully  equal 
lu  it,  is  the  stuily  of  well  authoiiticatcd  biography.  For  this  valuable  purpose,  wc 
know  of  no  w>rk  extant  superior  to  the  fifty  lives  of  Plutarch.  It  is  a  rare  magazine 
of  literary  and  biograpliical  knowle<lge.  The  eminent  men  whose  lives  compose  this 
work,  rnnstitute  aliii«ist  the  entire  of  that  galaxy  of  grcatncijs  and  brightness,  which 
stret.-h's  aeros-;  the  horizon  of  the  distant  past,  and  casts  upon  the  present  time  a 
mild  and  stea.ly  luster.     !Many  of  thorn  are  among  the  most  illustrious  of  the  earth. 


From  the  Ladies*  ReposUoty. 

No  words  of  criticism,  or  of  eulogy,  need  be  spent  on  Plutarch's  Lives.  Every 
body  knows  it  to  be  the  most  popular  book  of  biographies  now  extant  in  any  known 
language.  It  has  been  more  read,  by  the  youth  of  all  nations,  for  the  last  four  oi 
five  centuries  iu  particular,  than  any  ever  written.  It  has  done  more  good^  in  ita 
way,  aud  has  been  tlie  moans  of  forming  m<ire  sublime  resolutions,  and  even  more 
sublime  ohnracters,  than  an}'  other  work  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  except  the 
1511 'h'.  It  is  a  bettor  piece  of  property  for  a  young  man  to  own,  than  an  eighty  acre 
lot  in  the  ^lis^issippi  A'alU-}',  or  many  hundred  dollars  in  current  money.  We  would 
rather  h'ave  it  as  a  legacy  to  a  son,  had  wc  to  make  tho  choice,  than  any  moderate 
auiouut  of  pn^j)erty,  if  we  were  certain  he  wouhl  road  it.  There  arc  probably  bui 
few  really  great  men  now  living,  that  have  not  been  largely  indebted  to  it  for  theii 
Ciirly  aspiration^,  in  consequence  of  which  they  have  achieved  their  greatness.  It  U 
a  magniiieont  ortav«),  on  solid  and  clear  paper,  well  bound,  and,  in  every  way,  ncatlj 
and  substantially  executed.  Most  sincerely  do  we  commend  it^  again  and  again,  tQ 
the  reailing  public. 

From  Cist* 8  Adtrrtiser, 

A  beautiful  edition  of  Plutarch's  Lives,  published  by  Applogate  &  Co.,  has  been 
laid  on  our  tal)le.  AVho  has  not  read  Plutarch  if  and  what  individual  of  any  force 
of  charaetiT  has  not  made  the  "Lives'*  his  study?  It  was  one  of  Napoleon's 
favorite  It'-oks,  and  doubtless  had  its  full  share  in  forming  his  character,  and  fitting 
him  for  that  splendid  caro«T  of  his,  which  has  had  no  precedent  heretofore,  as  it  wifl 
hardly  lind  a  parallel  hereafter.  This  volume  is  handsomely  gotten  up,  and  in  every 
respeet  creditable  to  the  good  taste  and  enterprise  of  this  firm. 


From  tke  Indiana  State  Sentinel, 

Of  the  litoniry  merit  of  this  work,  it  is  unnecessary  to  speak. .  Every  school  boy 
knows  "  Phita roll's  Lives  '*  is  es.scntial  in  every  well-informed  man's  library.  In  the 
language  of  the  tran-^lator  of  the  present  edition,  "  if  the  merits  of  a  work  may  be 
estimated  from  the  universality  of  its  reception,  Plutarch's  Lives  have  a  claim  to  the 
fir  fit  honors  of  literature.  No  book  has  been  more  generally  sought  after,  or  x 
with  greater  avidity." 


APPLEGATE  &  CO.'S  PUBLICATIONS. 


EOLinr'S  ANCIENT  HISTOBT. 

The  Ancient  History  of  the  Carthagcnians,  Assyriatis,  Babylonians,  Mcdes  and 
orsianS;  Grecians  and  Macedonians,  including  a  History  of  the  Arts  and  Sciences 
'  the  AncientS;  with  a  Life  of  the  Author.  2  vols.;  royal  8vo.  Sheep^  spring  back, 
arble  edge. 

One  of  the  most  complete  and  impartial  works  ever  published.  It  takes  us  back 
early  days,  and  makes  us  live  and  think  with  the  men  of  by-gone  centuries.  It 
■reads  out  to  us  in  a  pleasant  and  intcrc;sting  style,  not  only  the  events  which  char- 
terized  the  early  ages,  but  the  iunor  world  of  thought  and  feeling,  as  it  swayed 
e  leading  minds  of  the  times.  No  library  is  complete  without  Rollin's  Ancient 
istory. 

From  the  Western  Recorder, 

A  new  edition  of  Rollin's  Ancient  History  has  just  been  issued  by  Applegate  & 
).  The  value  and  importance  of  this  work  are  universally  acknowledged.  Every 
ivate  library  is  deficient  without  it;  and  it  is  now  furnished  at  so  cheap  a  rate,  that 
cry  family  should  have  it.  It  should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  all  our  youth,  as 
finitely  more  instructive  and  useful  than  the  thousand  and  one  trashy  publications 
th  which  the  country  is  deluged,  and  which  are  so  apt  to  vitiate  the  taste,  and  ruin 
e  minds  of  young  readers.  Oue  more  word  in  behalf  of  this  new  edition  of  Rol- 
i :  It  may  not  be  generally  known,  that  in  previous  English  editions  a  large  and 
teresting  portion  of  the  work  has  been  supprossed.  The  deficiencies  are  here  aup- 
ied  and  restored  from  the  French  editions,  giving  the  copy  of  Messrs.  Applegate  & 
).  a  superiority  over  previous  English  editions. 


From  the  Springfield  Republic, 

A  superb  edition  of  this  indispensiible  text  and  reference  book  is  published  bj 
cssrs.  A^)plegate  &  Co.  The  work  in  this  form  has  been  for  some  years  before  the 
iblio,  and  is  the  best  and  most  complete  edition  published.  The  work  is  comprised 
two  volumes  of  about  600  pages  each,  containing  the  prefaces  of  Ilollin  and  the 
Elistory  of  the  Arts  and  Sciences  of  the  Ancients,''  which  have  been  omitted  in 
3St  American  editions. 


From  the  Western  Christian  Advocate. 

The  work  is  too  well  known,  and  has  too  lonj;  been  a  favorite  to  require  any  com- 
mdation  from  us.  Though  in  some  matters  more  recent  investigations  have  led  to 
aclusions  dififerent  from  those  of  the  Author,  yet  his  general  accuracy  is  unques- 
tnablo 


From  tlie  Methodist  Protestant,  Baltimore. 

This  work  is  too  well  known  as  stumlard — as  necessiiry  to  the  completion  of  every 
tttleman's  library — that  any  extended  notice  of  it  would  be  folly  on  our  part  We 
ve  named  it  for  the  purpose  of  calling  the  attention  of  our  residcrs  to  the  bcautifdl 
ition  issued  by  the  enterprising  house  of  Messrs.  Ap])legate  &  Co.  Those  who 
ve  seen  their  edition  uf  Dick's  Works,  IMutarch's  Lives,  Spectator,  &c.,  &o.,  maj 
m  a  correct  idea  of  the  style.  We  call  it  a  Ijeautiful  library  edition.  The  paper 
Eood,  the  type  clear,  the  binding  substantiali  and  the  whole  getting  up  jiut  sueli 
becomes  standard  works  of  this  class. 


ArPLEGATK  &  CO.'S  PUBLICATIONS. 


MOSHEIMS  CHURCH  HISTOBY, 

Ancifnt  and  Modern,  from  the  birth  of  Christ  to  the  Eighteenth  Century, 
which  tho  ]lisi%  Progress,  and  Variutions  of  Cliurch  Powor  are  con.sidercd  in  th 
oounoctiim  with  tlie  state  of  Learning  and  Philosophy ;  an«l  the  Political  Hist4;ry 
Eunipe  during  that  period,  coutiuuod  up  to  the  present  time,  by  CliAULES  Cooi 
J^L.  i).     yOG  paged,  1  vol.,  quarto,  spring  back,  marbled  edge. 


From  thf  (Mosprl  lltnild. 

This  i-'lition  fnrm.s  tho  most  sph  ndid  vnlunie  of  Church  IIi.story  ever  issued  fr( 
the  Anil  ric:in  y>n's^;  is  printod  with  hirgo  type,  on  ile;i:iut  paprr,  and  altogetl 
forms  the  must  acressibh*  and  im|x>sinir  history  of  the  Church  tliat  is  bi^fore  t 
public.  Tht;  former  editions  of  Mosht:im  have  ever  been  objectionable  in  com 
qui.'ii<:c  of  x\w.  amount  of  matter  cruw(h^«l  into  a  single  page.  To  do  this,  very  sm 
type  wcro  uitM  ssurily  use],  and  the  lines  were  so  crowded,  that  the  close  and  c( 
tinm'd  p'Tu^al  uf  the  work  was  ver}'  injurious  to  the  eyes.  This  edition  avoids 
these  evils,  and  we  most  heartily  ree«mnncnd  it. 


From  the  Manonic  Keeicw. 


This  irreat  standard  history  of  the  Cliurch  fnun  the  birth  of  Christ,  has  just  be 
issue<l  in  a  ui  \v  dress  by  tiie  extensive  publishing  house  of  Apjdegate  tS:  Co.  Nothi 
need  be  saiil  by  us  in  relation  to  the  merits  or  reliability  of  Mosheinrs  History: 
has  liin;r  Imrne  the  approving  seal  of  the  Prot<!Stant  world.     It  has  become  a  stands 


reei>iiiiiK-ii<i  lui:    ]>M->riii  e«iiiiuii.       j.iie    pages  uii.;  iii  lar^e  uuul'ic  eull:IIlu^,    uiu  i'jr[iv 

larLfe  an^l  vv  ry  distinct,  and  the  j>riuting  is  admirable,  on  line  white  paper.  It 
really  a  pleasure  t«>  read  such  j)rint,  and  we  recommend  our  friends  to  purchase  t 
edition  of  this  indispensable  work. 

From  the  Telescope,  Dayton,  O. 

This  work  has  been  placed  upon  our  table  by  tlie  genth^manly  and  entorprisi 
publishers,  and  we  are  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  introilucc  so  beautiful  an  edition 
this  standard  Chureli  history  to  our  readers.  The  work  is  printed  on  beautiful  wb 
paper,  cl-ar  large  type,  and  is  bound  in  one  handsome  volur^e.  No  man  ever 
down  to  ri'id  Mosheim  in  so  pleasing  a  dress.  AVhat  a  treat  is  such  an  edition 
one  wli  »  has  been  studying  this  elegant  work  in  small  clobo  print  of  other  editio 
Any  <'n-^  wiio  has  not  an  ecdoiastical  history  shouM  secure  a  copy  of  this  edition. 

It  is  n.'t  necessary  for  us  to  say  anything  in  relation  to  the  merits  of  Mosheii 
Chureli    Flistoiy.     l-Vr  judgment,    taste,  candor,    nKxleration,    sim])licity,    Icarni: 
aceuraey,  order,  and  C(»mpreliensivoness,  it  is    unc(pialcd.      The  author  spared 
pains   t«>  examine  the  original  authors  and  "  genuine  sources  of  sacred  history/'  i 
to  scrutinize  all  the  facts  presented  by  the  light  of  the  *' pure  lamps  of  antiquity.'^ 


From  Profrssor  Wrujhtaon. 

NVh.atevcr  book  has  a  tendi-ncy  to  add  t<)  our  knowle<lgo  of  God,  or  the  cbarac 
or  ciiu.luei  of  his  true  worshipers,  or  that  points  out  the  errors  and  mistakes  of  f 
mer  gt  ui'iati.ins,  must  have  an  elevating,  expanding,  and  purifying  influence  on  i 
human  mind.  Fully  as  important,  however,  is  it  that  all  the  facts  and  phases 
events  <li  »uld  be  exhibited  with  truthfulness,  perspicuity,  and  vigor.  To  the  Chi 
tian  world,  next  to  the  golden  Bible  itself,  in  value,  is  an  accurate,  faithful,  and  li 
like  d'lin  ation  of  the  rise  and  progrcsj*,  the  development  and  decline  of  the  Christ 
Church  i]i  all  its  varieties  of  sects  and  dcnnnii nations,  their  tenets,  doctrines,  m 
ners,  cu>«^ims,  and  government.  Such  a  work  is  Moshcim's  Ecclesiastical  Histo 
Like  ^'  U'lllin's  History  of  the  Ancients/'  it  is  the  standard,  and  is  too  well  kno 
U}  need  a  word  of  comment. 


APPLEGATE  &  CO.'S  PUBLICATIONS. 


OATHEEED  TEEASUEES  FROM  THE  MIITES  OF  LITEBATTJBE. 

Containing  Tales,  Sketches,  Anecdotes,  and  Gems  of  Thought,  Literary,  MoraI| 
Pleasing  and  Instructive.     Illustrated  with  steel  plates.     1  vol.  octavo.     Embossed 

To  furnish  a  volume  of  miscelliineous  literature  both  pleasing  and  instructive,  has 
been  the  object  of  the  editor  in  conipiliug  this  work,  as  well  as  to  supply,  to  somo 
extent,  at  least,  the  place  that  is  now  occupied  by  publications  which  few  will  deny 
are  of  a  questionable  moral  tendency. 

It  has  been  the  intontiou  to  make  this  volume  a  suitable  traveling  and  fireside  com- 
panion, profitably  engaging  the  leisure  moments  of  the  former,  and  adding  an  addi- 
tional charm  to  the  cheerful  glow  of  the  latter ;  to  blond  amusement  with  instruction, 
pleasure  with  profit,  and  to  present  an  extensive  garden  of  vigorous  and  useful  plants, 
and  beautiful  and  fragrant  flowers,  among  which,  pi^rchance,  there  may  be  a  few  of 
inferior  worth,  though  none  of  utter  inutility.  While  it  is  not  exclusively  a  religious 
work,  yet  it  contains  no  article  that  may  not  be  read  by  the  most  devoted  Christian. 


From  the  Intelligencer, 

This  may  emphatically  \>c  termed  a  reading  age.  Knowledge  is  increasing  in  a 
wonderful  ratio.  The  night  of  ignorance  is  fast  receding,  and  the  dawn  of  a  better 
and  brighter  day  is  before  the  world.  The  demand  for  liteniture  is  almost  universal. 
The  people  will  read  and  investigate  for  themselves.  How  important,  then,  to  plaoe 
within  their  reach  such  books  that  will  instruct  the  mind,  cheer  the  heart,  and  im- 

Erove  the  understanding — books  that  are  rich   in   the  three  gnind    departments  of 
nman   knowledge — literature,  morals,  and  religi<m.     Such  a   book   is  "  Gathered 
Treasures.''     We  can  cheerfully  recommend  it  to  all. 


From  the  Cincinnati  Daily  Times, 

This  is  certainly  a  book  of  rare  merit,  and  well  calculated  for  a  rapid  and  general 
circulation.  Its  contents  present  an  extensive  variety  of  subjects,  and  these  not  only 
carefully  but  judiciously  selected,  and  arranged  in  appropriate  departments.  Its  con- 
tents have  been  highly  spoken  of  by  men  of  distinguished  literary  acumen,  both 
editors  and  ministers  of  various  Christian  denominations.  We  cheerfully  recoin- 
mend  it. 

From  tfie  Cincinnati  Temperance  Organ, 
A  book  of  general  merit,  diversifitjd,  yet  truly  rich  and  valuable  in  its  interests; 
thrilling  in  many  of  its  incidents;  instructive  in  principle,  and  strictly  moral  in  its 
tendency.  It  is  well  calculated  for  a  family  book,  one  that  a  father  need  not  be 
afraid  to  place  in  the  hands  of  his  children.  We  hope  it  will  meet  with  an  exten* 
sive  sale. 

Gathered  Treasures  from  the  ^Iixes  op  Literature. — "One  of  the  most 
interesting  everyday  books  over  publishcil.  Like  the  Spectator,  it  may  be  perused 
again  and  again,  and  yet  affonl  something  to  interest  and  amuse  the  reader.  Its 
varied  and  choice  selections  of  whatever  is  beautiful  or  witty,  startling  or  amusing, 
can  not  fail  to  afford  rich  enjoyment  to  minds  of  every  character,  and  a  pleasant 
relaxation  from  more  severe  and  vigorous  reading.' 


Gathered  Treasures. — "  A  choice  collection  of  short  and  interesting  articlos, 

•omprising  selections  from  the  ablest  authors.     Unlike  voluminous  works,  its  varied 

selections  afford   amusement  for  a  leisure   moment,  or  entertainment  for  a  winter 

evening.     It  is  alike  a  companion  for  the  railroad  car,  the  library  and  parlor^  and 

er  &ls  to  interest  its  reader." 


APPLEGATE  &  CO.'S  PUBLICATIONS. 


NOTES  ON  THE  TWENTT-FIVE  ABTICLES  OF  RELIGION, 
As  received  and   taught    by   Methodists  in  the  United  States, 

In  which  the  doctrines  are  ciirefully  considered  and  supported  by  llie  testimony 
the  II(Jy  Scriptures.     IJy  Kev.  A.  A.  Jimeson,  M.  I>.     12nio,  embossed  cloth. 

This  b(K»k  contains  a  dear  exposition  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Articles,  and  of  t 
errors  against  whith  the  Articles  were  directed,  written  in  a  popular  stylo,  a 
divided  into  sect  ions,  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  each  doctrine  and  its  oppos 
error  in  the  most  prominent  manner. 


From  Rev.  John  Miller. 


It  is  a  book  for  the  jMethodist  and  for  the  age — a  religious  mvltnm  in  parvo 
combining  sound  theology  with  practical  religiun.  It  should  be  found  in  eve 
Methodist  family. 

From  the  We^nn  Christian  Advocate. 
Tlie  author  intended   this  volume  for  the  benefit  of  the  "three  great  divisions 
American  Methodism,  the   Methodist    Kpiscropal  Church,  the   Methodist  Protesta 
Church,  and  the  Methodist  Ej)iscopal  Cliurch  South."     Tlic  articles  are  taken  up  o 
by  one,  and    their  contents  analyzed,  explained,  and    defeu<led  with   much   abilil 
The  stj'le   is  clear  and    forcible;    the  illustrations  are  just,  the  arguments  soui 
The  autlior  has  pcrforme«l  a  good  ami  useful  work  for  all  the  ]\retho<list  bodies  in  t 
world ;  as  his  book  will  furnish  a  very  satifrfaotory  exposition  of  the  leading  doctrii 
of  Methodism.     AVe  cordially  recommend  Mr.  Jimcson's  volume  to  the  perusal 
our  readers,  as  well  as  to  all  Christian  people,  whether  ministers  or  laymen. 


DICK S  THEOLOGY. 


Lociuros  on  Tliooioiry.  V>y  tlm  lato  Jlav.  John  Dtck,  B.  D.,  Minister  of  the  United  A 
enciato  (''•:;;n'^;itinTi.  Gravfrier,  Ghisjjow,  and  Professor  of  'J'ht'olojjiy  to  the  Unit 
S»'ss:oii  (.'Imrch.  I'lihlislicd  uiidor  the  suj^orintendunco  of  his  Son.  Willi  a  Biographic 
iLtroviuciioii.     ]]y  an  American  Kditor.     With  a  Steel  Portrait  of  Dr.  Dick. 

1  vol.  Ini]K'iial  Uotavo,  sheep,  marble  e<.lj;e,  spring  hack 

Do  ilo  do         do  do      cml)0sst^d       do     

Do  do  do        do       half  anti(]ue  do     • 

I>o  do  do         do       Imt  Turkey  full  gilt  do     

Do  do  do        do       Super.  Turkey,  beveled  sides,  full  gilt...... 

From  ihr  Christian  Initruetor. 

''These  Lertures  were  read  hy  tlieir  Author  in  the  discharge  of  his  professiomal  function 
thoy  cmlio.ly  the  sul^stance  of  his  Essay  on  Insi)iration,  wid  the  peculiar  views  on  Chur 
Governni''nt,  wliieh  he  ailvaiiced  in  liis  Lectures  on  tlie  Acts. 

"The  Leftures  throu^^hout.  di:?iilay  an  extei.sive  and  most  accurate  knowledge  of  t 
great  vari^'ty  of  iniporMnt  toj)ios  whieh  come  Ixjfore  him.  His  system  has  all  the  adva 
ta^cs  of  fair  j.ruportion  ;  there  is  nothing  neglected,  and  nothing  overloaded,  Hia  ta«t« 
correct  and  juire,  even  to  severity  ;  notliing  is  admitted  cither  in  language  or  inmattor,  tb 
can  not  cbtiiblibh  the  most  indisputable  right  to  Ik;  so." 

From  the  Christian  Journal. 
"We  rec'ininmnd  this  v;ork  in  the  very  strongest  terms  to  the  TJiblical  student     It  is, 
a  whole,  iiU[)'.'rlor  to  any  other  system  of  tlieology  in  our  language.     As  an  elementa 
book,  esjoeially  lilted  for  those  who  are  commencing  the  study  of  divinity,  it  is  unrivaled, 

From  Profe8$or  WrightMon. 
"  This  is  a  handsome  octavo  work  of  (JOO  pages,  published  in  uniform  style  with  t 
other  v;diial)le  stan«lard  works  of  Applegat*  &  Co.  It  contains  a  thorough  and  enlighten 
view  of  C'liriytian  Theology,  in  which  the  author  presents  in  be.iutiful,  simple,  and  forcil 
stvle,  the  evidences  of  authenticitv  of  the  sacn*d  text  the  existence  and  attributes  of  t 
Deity,  the  one  only  and  unchangeable  God*.  The  fall  of  man,  and  its  consequences,  a 
the  restoration  of  the  fallen  through  intercession  of  the  Crucified.  It  is  one  of  tho  m( 
simple  aiid  yet  elevated  of  works  devoted  to  sacred  subjects." 


APPLEOATE  &  CO.'S  PUBLICATIONS. 


PETERSON'S  FAMILIAE  SCIENCE; 
Or,  the  Scientific  Explanation  of  Common  Things. 

Edited  by  R.  E.  Pktersox,  Member  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  Phila- 
delphia.    18mo.;  Dcutly  bound  in  cloth. 


From  the  Masonic  Review. 
This  is  a  work  of  mrc  merit.  It  furnishes  an  immense  amount  of  valuable  inform- 
ation in  relation  to  matters  and  things  that  are  constantly  presented  to  the  mind,  and 
which  are  so  common  tiiat  thoy  are  overlonked.  We  have  not  seen  a  work  in  a  long 
time  that  we  deem  of  so  much  value  as  the  book  before  us.  It  should  be  in  every 
family,  for  more  information  can  be  gained  from  it,  thaa  from  half  the  books  afluak 
We  most  heartily  commend  it  to  the  public. 

Fivm  the  Odd  Fellows*  Literary  Gazette, 
How  often  have  we  houixi  parents  rebuke  a  child  for  asking  what  they  term  "silly 
questions/'  when  they  were  unable  to  answer  their  artless  inquiries.  The  desire  for 
knowledge  is  ever  leading  children  into  asking  questions,  which,  from  their  novelty, 
are  set  down  as  foolish,  when,  in  reality,  they  can  be  answered  on  scientific  principles. 
This  little  work  is  designed  to  explain  many  of  these  things;  it  contains  much  useful 
and  practical  scientific  knowledge,  in  a  very  popular  and  entertaining  form,  suffi- 
ciently plain  to  be  understood  by  a  child,  and  yet  affording  instruction  to  persons  of 
mature  years. 

ELEMENTS  OF  THE  GERMAN  LANOUAGE. 

A  Practical  Manual  for  ncquirinir  the  art  of  R*':ulin;:^,  Speaking,  nnd  Composinc:  German.  Py 
TiikomiKK  S«>i>EN.  Prufrssor  t>f  the  Gcnnaii  Laiiiruaire  an<l  Lilorature,  at  the  Woodward  and 
Hughes'  High  Schools  of  Cineiunuti.     1  vol.  l:2iiio.  half  cloth. 


From  Alex.  H.  McGcffet,  Esq.,  Cincinnati. 

•  •  ♦  Prof  Sodrn's  •*  Eloments  of  the  Gorn)an  Language  "  is  superior  to  any  other 
Treatise  on  the  Gorman  Lanijiiuge  with  wliich  I  am  acquaintetl. 

To  name  only  a  fiw  of  its  njore  prominent  nieritfl  : — its  order  and  methotl  seem  to  be  spe- 
cially adapted  to  the  goniurt  of  the  German  language  ; —  its  exercises  are  simple  and  carefully 
proqressioe.  Tliey  are  made  up  of  matter  calculated  to  interest  as  well  as  to  instruct  the  pupil, 
and  embrace  a  large  ]>roportiou  of  the  idiomatic  expressions  of  the  language,  particularly  of  the 
colloquial  ehftractiT. 

The  work  is  very  complete  in  embracing  all  the  more  im]>ortant  grammatical  rules  and  forms 
(witli  copious  exircisrs  under  each),  and  omitting  only  such  as  by  their  minuteness  and  compli- 
cation wouhl  tend  ralher  to  confu.se  than  assist  the  beginner. 

It  everywhere  bears  the  marks  of  most  careful  preparation,  and  is  evidently  the  work  of  an 
experienced  practical  ieaclter. 

Fi-ofn  Wm.  Nast,  D.  D..  of  "  Der  Christliche  Apologeto,"  Cincinnati. 

•  ♦  •  Mr.  S«>den's  work  is  truly  .superior,  original  and  the  fruit  of  succcsaful  ezpe* 
rience  in  t4*aching.  A  peculiar  recommendation  of  it  is,  that  tlie  student  can  make  immediate 
practical  use  of  every  leason  he  learns.        ♦        «         » 


From  Dr.  J.  S.  Unzickkr,  Cincinnati. 

This  work  has  been  compile<l  with  great  care  and  judgm«nt,  and  is  far  more  comprehensiye 
and  practical  than  any  similar  work  1  know  of.  It  is  well  adapted  fur  the  uso  of  our  High 
Scliools,  and  es])eci:illy  for  {lioae  of  English  parentage  who  wish  to  study  the  German  Language. 


From  J.  B.  Moormax,  Esq.,  Cincinnati. 


tercsting 
lo  learu  a  language  "  witli  which  none  tliat  lives  may  enter  the  arena.'' 


APPLEGATE  &  CO/S  PUBLICATIONS. 


METHODISM  EXPLAINED  AND  DEFENDED. 

By  Rev.  John  S.  Inskip.     12mo.,  embossed  cloth. 


From  tJie  Herald  and  Journal, 

"Wq  have  read  this  hook  with  no  ordinary  interest,  and,  on  the  whole,  rejoice  in 
appearance  for  several  reasons — First,  It  is  a  concise  and  powerful  defense  of  cv 
essential  feature  of  Methodism,  now-a-days  so  much  assailed  by  press  and  pul 
Sicojiffy  The  n;eneral  plan  and  character  of  the  work  are  such,  that  it  will  be  r 
and  a]>pnL-iatL'd  by  tlic  trreut  masses  of  our  peoplo  who  are  not  familiar  with  m 
extended  and  clalMirate  wurks.  Tltlnty  It  is  higlily  conservative  and  j)ractical  in 
tendencies,  and  will  ennnently  tind  to  create  liberal  views  and  mutual  concess 
between  the  mini^ti-y  and  ^lity  for  the  good  of  the.  ichnlf — a  feature  in  our  ccono 
never  to  be  overlooked.  Fourth,  This  work  is  not  written  to  advocate  some  local 
neighborhood  prejudice;  neither  to  confute  some  particular  heresy  or  assault;  but 
views  are  peculiarly  denoiuinatiMual  and  comprehensive,  imlicating  the  careful  i 
wide  observation  of  the  author — free  from  bigotry  and  narrow  prejudice. 


Fnnn  the  Sprini^ficld  Rqmhlic. 

We  have  read  this  new  work  of  Kev.  J.  S.  Inskip  with  great  pleasure  and  prn 
It  in  very  truth  tx})lains  and  defends  3Iothodism,  and,  as  the  introduction  (writ 
by  another,)  says,  *'  its  pag(s  cover  nearly  the  whole  field  of  controversy  in  regard 
the  polity  uf  the  Methodist  ('hurcli,  and  present  a  clear  and  candid  exposition 
Methodism  in  a  char  and  systematic  form,  and  highly  argumentative  style.  It  i 
book  for  the  times,  and  should  be  read  by  all  who  desire  to  become  more  iutimat 
acipuiinted  with  the  Methodist  economy.  It  excels  all  other  works  of  its  class  in  ' 
arrangement  and  judicious  treatment  uf  its  subject."  It  has  evidently  been  writ 
with  great  prudence  and  care  in  reference  to  the  facts  and  evidences  on  which  ■ 
arguments  arc  predicated.  This  book  will  doubtless  be  of  general  service  to  t 
Church,  and  an  instrument  of  great  good. 


CHEISTIANITY, 

As  Exemplified  in  the  Conduct  of  its  Sincere  Professors. 

By  llev.  W.  Secker.  This  is  a  book  of  rare  merit,  full  of  thought-cxciti 
topics,  and  is  particularly  valuable  as  an  aid  to  Christian  devotion.  I2mo.^  enibosc 
cloth.  

From  the  Madison  Courier. 

This  is  a  reprint  of  a  fpiaint  old  English  book,  entitled  ''The  None-Such  P 
fessor  in  his  Meridian  Splendor."  It  abounds  in  pithy  sentences  and  suggest] 
expressions,  and  bhould  be  read  by  such  as  wish  to  put  a  spur  to  thought. 


From  Rev.  N.  Summerltell. 

This  work  can  be  best  undrrstiKHl  by  presenting  an  outline  of  its  contents : 

Part  First,  answers  why  Christians  shouM  do  nmre  than  others. 

Part  Second,  considers  what  Christians  do  more  than  others. 

Part  Third,  shows  that  the  Scriptures  require  of  Christians  singular  principles, 
to  do  more  than  others. 

I*art  Fourth,  imparts  instruction  to  those  who  wish  to  do  more  than  others. 

This  work  is  peculiarly  free  from  sectarianism,  and  breathes  out,  in  short  b 
balanced  sentences,  the  most  Ileayenlj  devotion  and  Christian  pietj,  while  probr 
Uie  religious  character  with  the  most  searching  Bcrutinj. 


APPLEGATE  &  CO/S  PUBLH 'ATIO»  S. 


SAGEED  IITEEATUEE  OF  THE  LORD*S  PLATES. 

In  "which  the  terms  arc  defined,  and  the  text  carefully  considered      12mo.|  cloth. 

"  This  is  a  volume  of  rare  excellence,  written  in  the  i  uthor's  usual  style  of  great 
beauty  and  elegance.  It  sparkles  with  goms  of  elevated  thought,  and  abounds  in  the 
most  happy  illustrations  of  the  great  philosophical  bearings  of  the  several  petition! 
of  the  Lord's  Prayer  on  the  general  sy.st<im  of  llevealed  Religion,  while  their  philofh 
ophj  is  very  forcibly  applied  to  the  various  duties  of  practical  Christianity. 

"The  introductory  chapter  is  a  learni'd  and  patient  research  into  the  real  origin  and 
history  of  the  use  of  this  prayer,  while  the  succeeding  chapters  can  not  fail  both  to 
instruct  the  head  and  improve  the  heart.  AVe  have  not  read  a  more  interesting  book 
for  many  years,  and  can  most  cordially  recomuu?nd  it  to  every  lover  of  chaste  theo- 
logical literature.     It  is  a  12 mo.,  gotten  up  in  the  best  style  of  the  art.'* 


EELIGIOUS  COURTSHIP; 

Or,  Marriage  on  Christian  Principles. 

By  Daniel  Defoe,  Author  of  "  Ptobinson  Crusoe." 

*'  Who  has  not  read  Robinson  Crusoe  ?  It  has  fascinated  every  boy,  and  stimnlated 
his  first  taste  for  reading.  Defoe  has  been  equally  happy  in  this  present  work,  in 
interesting  those  of  riper  years,  at  an  age  (Shakspcare's  age  of  the  lover)  when  the 
mind  is  peculiarly  susceptible  of  impressions.  Although  but  few  copies  of  this  work 
have  ever  been  circulated  in  America,  yet  it  has  a  popularity  in  England  coextensive 
with  his  unparalleled  *  Crusoe.'  " 


From  the  Masonic  Review, 

Applegate  &  Co.,  have  just  issued,  in  their  usual  good  style,  a  new  edition  of  this 
old  and  valuable  work  by  Defoe.  It  treats  of  marriage  on  Christian  principles,  and 
is  designed  as  a  guide  in  the  selection  of  a  partner  for  life.  Young  persons  should 
by  all  means  read  it,  and  with  particular  attention,  for  it  furnishes  important  direc- 
tions relative  to  the  most  important  act  of  life. 


Home  for  the  Million  ;  or  Gravel  Wall  Buildings. — This  i^  oii^  of  tho  most  dcsimblc  l)ooic  pub- 
lished, h»r  all  who  c<»nt('in)»ljit*^  cnctiiij^  ciwt'lliiii^j*  (»r  oiitlicMis,;*,  as  the  co.-^t  is  not  over  one- third 
that  of  brick  or  fr.iino,  and  <|uiU'  as  durable.  UlusiniJ^.tl  with  minicnius  plans,  and  a  cut  of  the 
author's  reriidenct?,  with  full  diroctious,  that  every  man  luny  be  his  own  builder. 

Jlie  Camp  Meetiny  and  Sabbath  School  CJioristcr — A  neat  Sunday  School  Hymn  Book. 

Sacred  Mclodeon. — A  Collection  of  Kevival  Hymni.     By  Rev.  R.  M.  Dalby. 

Nightingale  ;  or  Normal  School  Singer. — Designed  for  Schools,  Home  Circle,  and  Private  Prac- 
tice. On  a  Mat heiniiti (-ally  constructied  System  of  Notation.  By  A.  D.  Fillmurb,  author  of  Uni- 
versal Musician,  Christian  Psalmist,  otc. 

lectures  and  Sermons.  By  Rev.  F.  G.  Black,  of  tlie  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Chareh.  iSma, 
cmbo4>sed  cloth. 

Western  Adoenture,    By  McOluko.    Illustrated. 

American  Church  Harp. — A  Choice  Selection  of  Hymns  and  Tunes  adapted  to  all  OhrutiAft 
ixehea.  Siniriuir  Schools,  and  Private  Families.   Bv  R«v.  W.  Rhinxhabt.    12ma..half  buwi^mj 
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FARMER*S  HAlfTD-BOOE. 

l^y  JoBiAH  T.  MARSHALL;  author  of  "  Emigrant's  True  Guide."  12mo.,  clot 
500  pages. 

The  publishers  arc  gratified  that  they  are  enabled  to  satisfy  the  universal  demai 
for  a  volume  which  comprises  a  mass  of  superior  material^  derived  from  the  mc 
authentic  simrces  and  protracted  research. 

The  contents  of  the  "  Fiirmcr'a  Ilnnd-Book  "  can  be  accurately  known  and  du 
estimated  only  by  a  recurrence  to  the  Index  of  Subjects,  which  occupies  twentt^-fo 
C4)lunins,  comprising  about  fifteen  hunjircd  different  points  of  information  respcctii 
the  manage  men  t  of  a  Farm,  from  the  first  purchase  and  clearing  of  the  land,  to  i 
its  extensive  details  and  departments.  The  necessary  conveniences,  the  househo 
economy,  the  care  of  the  animals,  the  preservation  of  domestic  health,  the  cultivatif 
of  fruits  with  the  science  and  taste  of  the  arborist,  and  the  production  of  the  mo 
advantageous  articles  for  sale,  arc  all  displayed  in  a  plain,  instructive,  and  mc 
satisfactory  manner,  adapted  peculiarly  to  the  classes  of  citizens  for  whose  use  ai 
benefit  the  work  is  specially  designed.  Besides  a  general  outline  of  the  Constitutio 
with  the  Naturalization  and  Pre-emption  I/iws  of  the  United  States,  there 
appended  a  Miscellany  of  120  pages,  including  a  rich  variety  of  advice,  hints,  ai 
rules,  the  study  and  knowledge  of  which  will  unspciikably  promote  both  the  comfc 
and  welfare  of  all  who  adopt  and  practice  them. 

The  publishers  are  assured  that  tlie  commendations  which  the  "  Farmer's  Han 
book "  has  received,  are  fully  merited ;    and  they  respectfully  submit  the  work 
Agriculturists,  in  the  full  conviction  tliat  the  Farmer  or  the  Emigrant,  in  any  pa 
of  the  country,  will  derive  numberless  blessings  and  improvements  from  his  aci^uaii 
ance  with  Mr.  Marshairs  manual. 


LOBENZO  DOWS  COMPLETE  WOBKS. 

The  (lonlinc:^  of  GOD.  MAX.  AND  THE  DKVIL,  as  exHiiplified  in  tho  UFE,  EXPl 
RIKNCK.  AND  THAVKLS  of  L«)KK>/0  DOW,  in  a  p'no.1  of  ovor  hnlf  a  contun-,  togeth 
witli  Ills  rOLKMIC  AND  MISCELLANEOUS  WRITINGS  COMPLETE. 

To  which  is  added — 

The  ViciBsitudes  of  Life, — By  Pkoov  Dow. 

With  an  Introductory  E.s^ay, — IJy  .Ioiin  Dowlino.  D.  D.,  of  Now  York.  Making  the  best  nil 
on^y  ('oiii{>I(ti' (nlition  publifrliod.  1  vol,  octavo,  Librar)' binding.  1X>.,  do.,  Embossud.  Sprir 
back,  marble  trJgt*. 


FAMILY  TREASURY, 

Of  AWstorn  Literature,  Science,  and  Art.     Illustrated  with  Steel  Plates.     8t< 

cloth,  gilt  sides  and  back. 

TLi.'S  work  most  happily  blends  valuablo  information  and  sound  morality,  with  tl 
gratification  of  a  literary  and  imaginative  tasto.  Its  pages  abound  in  sketches  < 
history,  illustrations  of  local  interest|  viyid  portraitures  of  yirtuons  life,  and  oco 
sional  disquisitions  and  reyiews. 
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^T^EBB'S  FRBBMASON'S  MONITOR! 

By  TlLoinas  Smith  Webb,  Past  Grand  Master,  etc. 

A  New  Tidition.  printoJ  on  fiiio  j>.iptT,  large  and  cloar  typ«»,  Ix^autifully  and  symbolically 
illustrated,  containing  all  the  Dot^rces,  from  Kntered  Apprentice  to  Knights*  of  Malta,  together 
■with  a  sketch  of  tlie  Orijrin  of  Miisonry,  Govvrnmpnt  of  the  FratiTnitv,  Ceremony  of  Oixining 
and  Closing  the  Lodge,  witli  full  diiX'ctions  for  Instituting  and  lustailiug  all  Masouio  DodieSi 


to  which  is  added — 

A  Monitor  of  the  Ancient  and  Accepted  Bite, 

Contrtininff  ample  Illustrations  of  all  tlie  CiRides,  from  Secret  Master  to  Sovereign  Grand  In<ipeo- 
tor-Gencrid,  including  tiie  series  of  Kleven  Grades,  known  as  the  INKFFABLiE  DEGREES, 


arranged  according  to  the  work  practiced  undi;r  the  jurisdiction  of  tlie  Slpukme  Council  of  the 
33d  DioRKE.  By  E.  T.  Carso.v,  Sov.  G.  Com.  Ohio  G.  Consistorv  of  P.  U.  S.  32*.  1  vol.,  l2mo., 
clotii,  4a0  pages.    $1.00. 

A  Voice  from  all  tJu  Masonic  bodies  in  Cincinnati. 

CiNci!V!VA.Ti,  Jane  lat,  185B. 
GnrruniBN :— Ilavinj?  carefully  cxftmlne*!  your  new  edition  of  **  WebJi's  Frceinasun'8  Monitor,"  we  find  it  to  comt* 
pond  with  the  System  of  work  na  now  ii(Io]>t(.Ml  in  all  the  Masonic  lKj<lie:t  in  the  I'nitdl  State?),  and  we  take  great  pleas- 
ure in  recummeiulint;  it  u*  tlio  (^nift  thmuiiliout  tlie  country,  as  Iwhig  the  most  useful  and  well-arranged  pnutical 
Manual  of  Freemasonry  that  we  kive  yet  seen. 

D.  H.  MEAR'».  \y.  3r.  of  N.  C.  Ilarroony  Lodge.  No.  2. 
WlLLfAM  SEK.  W.  M.  of  Miami  Lydge.  No.  «. 

J,  M.  PARKS.  \V.  M.  of  T^fnvette  LodM,  Ko.  81. 
HOWARD  MATTHEWS.  W.  >\.  uf  Cincinnati  Lodge.  No.  133. 
0.  MO:)RK.  W.  M.  of  McMi^an  Lodge.  No.  141. 

E.  T.  CARSOy.  \V.  M.  of  Cvuthia  L«dpe.  No.  155. 
ANDREW   1»KIRRMANN.  W.  ,M .  of  IIan:««linmn«  Lodge.  No.  a«. 
WM.  0.  MIDDLKTON.  H.   P.  of  CIncianaU  R.  A.  Chit  pier.  No.  2. 
CIIAS.  BROWN.  H.  P.  of  M.-Millan  R.  A.  Chaptor.  No.  15». 

MKS8B8.  ArPLKQATK  &  CO.  C.  F.  HANSKLMANN.  G.  C.  of  CincinoaU  Eueampineat.  No.  S. 

From  the  Grand  Master  of  Ohio. 

*  *  *  The  ailmiral>le  arranpemcnt  cif  the  eniMems  of  M:i»>nry  in  your  edition  of  Wehh's  Freemason*!  Monitor 
makes  the  work  coin])leie.  aii'l  1  ain  much  plo;is<Ml  to  »ay  it  meets  my  entiix*  Hp|ir«>viil.  Accept  my  thanks  for  the 
beautiful  copy  sent  me,  which  i  a;Mure  you  I  pri^e  highly.  IIUK  ACE  M.  £>TUKES,  Grand  Master  of  Ohio. 

Ora.nd  Loihir  of  Inpiama,  liny  24.  1P58. 
Oetttuexcn  :— I  hnve  cxamin«l  with  care  your  late  c<lition  of  "  "Wehb's  M;iH.)nic  M')iiitor."  and  frvely  pronounce  it 
to  l«  the  \>eA  liook  of  the  kinti  fxtant.    The  lan-.'u:i<;c,  ch:ir;;e.>i.  Sec,.  I  have  usi-tl  in  all  my  Maxonic  work,  and  would 
QOt  change  under  any  circumstances.    I  fi-eely  rf.oinmend  the  "  M.»niti«r''  to  he  ail(<pte«l  and  vueti  in  my  juriadictiou. 

SJLOMON  r.  BAYLESS,  Grand  Marter  of  Mjuwns  in  Indiana. 

♦  *  *  I  most  cheerfully  awanl  to  it  my  testimony,  as  l»eing  the  liort  han'l-hook  for  the  Manonlc  student  now  eztanti 
and  invaluable  to  the  oihcers  of  the  Lodge.  .lOilN  M.  PAKK.S.  iinind  l'ui.<<aiit  of  the 

Oraiid  Council  of  i^elect  Mjutcrs  of  the  State  of  Ohio. 

From  Distinguished  Officers  o/32'. 

♦  *  ♦  It  is  really  the  only  comph'to  Monitor  nf  the  Rite  in  ovistLMi.'c  A.-*  pn-siJinff  officer  of  the  Lod;jeof  Perfection 
and  Chapter  of  l^»s♦;  ('r.>ix.  in  tliis  City  [Ciuciiinati],  I  have  l«»iu  '■•■en  in  w'f'l,  for  practical  ni*e,  cf  just  this  work, 
aitd  I  thank  Itrnther  CnrMon,  must  heartily,  for  the  valuable  Kcrviou  he  huf  rendered  us  uf  the  Sc:itch  Rite,  in  pre]>.iring 
it.  The  work  is  arr:in:i«*il  juvonliri}:  to  ilie  .^v:«teni  a^lopted  in  th»'  Northern  JiU'i»lict{on  of  Uie  t'nited  S:^tates,  and  the 
directions  are  so  full  and  complete,  us  to  k'uve  nothing  Vj  be  desired.  Youi-s  trulv, 

(JEO.  IIOADLKY,  35*. 

*  *  *  The  work  must  ]>rove  an  arcejitihle  offering  to  tho  Fraternity,  a*  well  fn>ra  the  superior  excellence  of  its 
mechauical  execution,  a-*  fnun  the  iiitrinxic  merits  of  its  contents  ;  atid  evi-ry  M-l^'on  should  [Mittsess  himself  of  a  copy. 

I  am,  with  respect,  yours  truly,  CALEM  U.  SMITl'l.  I'jKt  «iruMil  Mjwier  of  Indiana, 

and  Grand  1'.  «jf  Cinciniuiti  Council  uf  Koyal  and  Select  Masters 


METHODIST   FAMILY  MANUAL. 

By  Rev.  C.  S.  LovELL.  12mo.,  embossed  clotli.  ConhiiDing  tlie  Doctrines  and 
Moral  Government  of  the  Methodist  Church,  with  Sirrlpture  proofs;  accompanied 
with  appropriate  questions,  to  which  is  added  a  systematic  plan  for  studying  the 
Bible,  rules  for  the  government  of  a  Christian  family,  and  a  brief  catechism  upon 
experimental  religion. 

This  work  supplies  a  want  which  has  long  been  felt  among  the  members  of  tbe 
Methodist  Church.  As  a  family  manual,  and  aid  to  the  means  of  grace  and  pntctical 
duties  of  Christianity,  it  is  certainly  a  valuable  work.  It  also  contains  the  Disci* 
pline  of  the  Church,  with  Scriptural  proofs,  and  appropriate  questions  to  each  chap 
ter.  It  is  certainly  an  excellent  book  for  religious  instruction  and  edification.  Wt 
most  heartily  commend  it  to  the  Methodist  public,  and  hope  it  may  have  a 
circulation  and  be  made  a  blessing  to  all. 
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TEMPERANCE  HIJSICIAH. 

A  choice  selection  of  original  and  selected  Temperance  Mimic j  arranged  for 
two,  three,  or  four  voices,  with  an  extensive  variety  uf  Po^mlar  TcmjJtraiice  So 

32mo.  

Front  the  Summit,  (O.,)  Beacon. 

Tills  is  a  neat  volume,  well  printed,  and  well  bound,  containing  25G  pages, 
the  host  eolici-tion  of  t(*ni|KTance  songs  and  music  we  have  seen.     Were  a  few  cr 
Sfcurrd  in  every  t«»wn  in  Ohii),  in  the  liands  of  the  warm-hearted  friends  of  the  M: 
Law,  an  rk'iiK'ut  of  jiowcr  ami  intorost  would  be  added  to  temperance  iueetiug8| 
a  stronger  impuli^c  given  to  the  onward  march  of  the  cold  water  army. 


Fro7n  the  Temperance  Chart. 

This  will  certainly  becnme  one  of  the  most  popular  temperance  song  books  wl 
has  been  publisiied  in  the  country.  We  think  it  is,  so  far  as  we  have  examined, 
b«st  collection  of  songs  we  have  seen.     Some  of  them  are  exceedingly  beautiful 


affect  in*:. 


Frotn  the  Clewland  Commercial. 

This  is  a  popular  Temperance  Snng  ]^»ok,  designed  for  the  people,  and  should 
in  every  family.  AVe  can  recommend  it  to  tlie  patronage  of  ail  our  temjHin] 
friends,  as  the  best  temporanee  songster,  with  music  attached,  we  have  seen.  ' 
mu^ic  in  this  work  is  set  aecording  to  Harrison's  Numeral  System,  for  two  reasc 
Fir^t,  because  it  is  .so  simple  and  scientilic  that  all  the  pe<»ple  can  easily  k 
it.  Second,  it  is  dillleult  to  set  music  in  a  book  of  this  size  and  shape,  except 
numerals. 


UNIVERSAL   MUSICIAN. 

By  A.  P.  yii.LMORK,  Autlu)r  of  Christian  Psalmist,  &c.,  containing  all  Sysfe 
of  Notation.     New  Edition,  enlarged. 

The  title,  "Universal    Musician,"  is  adopted  because  the  work  is  designed 
everybody.     The  style  of  expression  is  in  common  plain  p]nglish,  so  that  it  maj 
adapted  to  i\\'?  capacities  of  all,  instead  of  simply  pleasing  the  fancy  of  the  few,  ^ 
are  already  thomughly  versed  in  science  and  literature. 

Most  of  the  music  is  written  in  Ilarrisjn's  Numeral  System  of  Notation,  beca 
it  is  the  most  iutelligilde  of  all  the  different  .systems  extant;  and  is  therefore  be 
adapted  to  the  wants  of  community.  Music  would  be  far  better  understood  i 
appreciated  by  the  people  gcncnilly,  if  it  were  all  written  in  this  way.  For  it 
more  easily  written,  oecujiies  less  space,  is  more  quickly  learned,  more  clearly  unc 
fctcoil,  is  less  liable  to  be  forgotten,  and  will  answer  all  common  purposes  better  tl 
any  other.  ]5ut  the  world  is  full  of  music,  written  in  various  s^'stcnis,  and 
learner  .^^hould  acquire  a  knowledge  of  all  the  principal  varieties  of  notation,  so  a£ 
be  able  to  read  all  music.  To  afford  this  knowledge  to  all,  is  the  object  of  the  pi 
ent  effort. 

l^ootry,  which  is  calculated  to  please  as  well  as  instruct,  has  been  carefully  selec 
from  many  volumes  already  published,  and  from  original  compositions  fumisi 
expressly  fur  this  work.  Much  of  the  music  is  original,  which  is  willingly  submit 
to  the  ordeal  of  public  opinion.  Some  of  it  certainly  possesses  some  merit,  if 
may  judge  from  the  avidity  with  which  it  is  pilfered  and  offered  to  the  public 
some,  would-be,  authors.  1 1^^IK'^     "1  '  J  C; 
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SPEECHES  AND  WETTINGS  OF  HON.  THOMAS  F.  MAHqTTATT. 

As  a  popular  Orator  of  iinrivaled  powers  and  a  writer  of  unsurpassed  ability,  Mr.  Mar- 
shall  stands  foruinost  among  the  prominent  men  of  his  day.  The  great  reputation  he  has 
acquired  both  as  a  speaker  and  writer,  his  long  and  active  identity  with  and  complete 
knowledge  of  the  pt^liticai  and  social  history'  of  our  country,  have  created  a  wide-spread 
desire  to  see  his  numerous  speeches  and  writings,  on  various  subjects,  in  a  permanent  form. 
We  feel  confident  that  any  one  who  has  heard  Mr.  Marshall  speak  or  read  his  writin<^ 
will  appreciate  their  power  and  admire  tiieir  beauty. 

To  meet  this  desire  and  to  add  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  standard  literature  of  our 
own  country,  we  have  spared  neither  pains  nor  expense  to  prepare  the  work  in  the  highest 
style  of  the  arL 

The  work  contains  all  of  Mr.  Marshall's  finest  efforts,  since  1832.  His  able  report  on 
Banking  and  paper  currency, —  his  speech  against  Jons'  Quincy  Adams,  in  Congress, —  his 
memorable  Slavery  Letters,  the  celebrated  eulogy  on  Kichaud  H.  Menifke,  the  Louisville 
Journal  letuir,  and  his  great  TKMrKiiANCK  Si'eecit,  will  all  bo  found  in  the  work.  Besides 
these,  it  contains  his  entire  Old  Guard  articles,  and  many  other  productions  of  cr^ual  interest 
and  ability. 

1  vol.  Octavo,  with  splendid  Steel  portrait  of  Mr.  Marshall,  Library  binding, 
do  do  do  do  do        half  Antique. 

From  tJie  Frankfort  (Ky.)  Commomjcealth. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  puff  this  work  ;  it  will  be  sought  by  every  man  of  literary  tasto  in 
the  country.  It  will  prove  a  valuable  contribution  to  our  standard  literature,  and  the  fame 
of  the  author  will  go  down  to  posterity  as  the  purest  of  our  American  clasi>IcH. 

From  the  Maijsvillc  (Ky.)  Eagle. 
The  work  contains  all  those  famous  creations  of  genius  that  have  rendered  Mr.  Marshal^ 
BO  remarkable  as  an  orator  and  a  man  of  genius,  and  is  decidedly  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing books  that  has  ever  been  published. 

From  the  Boirlina  Green  (Ky.)  Gazette, 

The  reputation  which  Mr.  Marshall  lias  acquired  as  an  eloquent  orator  and  forcible 
writer,  render  this  volume  the  object  of  almost  universal  desire.  As  a  popular  orator  he 
stands  at  the  head  of  the  class  of  American  speakers,  possessing  great  powers  of  elocution, 
ripe  scholarship,  and  the  highest  order  of  intellect. 

From  the  Louisville  Journal. 

We  presume  that  very  few  persons  will  decline  taking  this  work.  It  will  be  found 
exceedingly  brilliant  and  powerful.  It  is  the  productien  of  one  of  the  master  minds  of  the 
nation.  Remarkable  ius  Mr.  Marshall  is  with  his  humor  and  his  wondrous  flights  of  fancv, 
lie  is,  we  think,  still  more  remarkable  for  his  strong,  deep  sense  and  inexorable  logic. 


CHAIN  OF  SACRED  WONDERS. 

Or  a  connected  view  of  Scripture  Scenes  aiul  Incidents  from  the  Creation  to  the  end 
)f  the  last  rpocli.  l»y  Kov.  S.  A.  Latta,  A.  M.,  ^I.  1).  Illustrated  with  two  steel  plates, 
md  a  number  of  wood  cuts.     1  vol.  8vo.  cloth,  marhle  edge. 

do  do  do      lihrarv  style. 

do  do  do     embossed. 

do  do  do     half  antiipie. 

From  the  Cincinnati  Daily  Times. 

The  publishing  house  of  Applegate  &;  Co.  is  entitled  to  great  praise  for  issuing  so  manv 
;ood  and  really  valu:iblo  btjoUs,  and  so  little  of  what  is  a}»tty  termed  "literary  tnish."  The 
argest  work  ever  issued  this  side  the  Alleghanies,  was  from  the  press  of  Apjilegate  &  Co., 
>l;u-k's  Conr.nentaries,  in  several  massive  volumes.  Dick's  works  have  also  been  issued  in 
I  largo  and  handsome  volume  by  the  same  i)ublishers. 

The  volume  mentioned  above  is  a  work  full  of  good  reading,  by  an  accomplished  and 
cholarly  writer.  It  is  well  adapted  to  the  Christian  family  circle,  to  SabKath  school  and 
eligions  libraries.  The  various  sketches  are  adminibly  conceived,  and  written  in  a  stylo 
f  simple  purity  which  is  very  attractive.  The  design  uf  the  author  is  to  attract  the  attcn- 
ion  of  youth  to  the  Bible,  and  with  that  view  he  has  endeavored  to  make  hia  work  an 
unect  of  much  good.    It  is,  indeed,  an  excellent  book. 
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